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, Tut* translation of the beautiful romance of llNorNK, one of the most exquisite productions of the 
,v^finagio’'iHm of La Motte Fouqud) is tho work of American Clergyman. We believe that it will be 
found, both In accuracy and elegance, a worthy transcript of the original, and at least not inferior To 
, thaversibn of Mr. George Bo^o, through which thi^chamniig “ Vision of Beauty ” has hitherh) bc(>u 
Icnown to the English read^. As the pn^luction of of our Traueatlantie brethren* and a gratifying 
evidence of the Just value tliey a«>ribc to elegant literature, with ttar^ucKleet of which they have si/iui- 
times been charged, we have felt pleasure in adding this translation to thc^STANOARU LtrsRAiiv: for 
remarks on the work itself wexnua^refA' to the Translator's preface. 



PREFACE. 


This tranaktion of Undine is from th^fourth impression of the original, that of Berlin, 1826. It was 
made in the winter of 103.), and has since received such revision and imgrovenfent as the kindness of 
literary friends, as well as my own wish to do as little injustice to the tale as 1 could, has enabled me to 
give it. 


Undine is a beautifully imaginative talc, a mastcriueco in this de])artmont of German literature. With a 
very antique simphdty it combines the most picturesqpse wildness^ unbroken interest, excellent principles, 
a j)ccviliar vein of pleasantry, and oven what wo seldom look for in work^of tiis kind, touches of genuine 
patlios. We arc esteemed, and I presume justly, a less imaginative race than the people of Germany, etill 
the spirit of truth .and tendenftss is nowhere wholly extinct. • ^ 


I am gratified to jicrceive that some of the most popular writers ^f the make mention of this fietion 
of Fuuque. But the most accurate appreciation 1 havo seen of it, I fin^aAong those golden fragments 
of the riclicst of minds, the Specimens of the Tablo*JJalk of S. T. Coleridge. This is the passage to which 
I allude Undine i%fl most ejiftelleat work. It shows the general want jaf any sense for the fine and 
the 'Subtle in the public taste, that this romaneef made n^ deep impression. •Undine's character, before she 
receives a soul, is marvellously beautiful.” ^ 


The author, to whom we arc so much indebted for tjeese S^cimena and other Literary Remains, and to 
wiiorn we hope to be still more indebted, observes ih ^ note : — Mr. Coleridgek admiration of this little, 
romance was unbounded. lie said there was something Tn Undine even beyond Scott, — that Scottk best 
characters iiud cuncejitiona were oomposedy by whiqh^ understood him to mean that Bailie ITicol Jaryie, 
tor example, was made up of old particulars, and received its individuality from the authork power of . 
tusion, being In the result an admirable product, |^Corinll^an brass was said to bo the conflux of the spoils 
of a city. B.it Undine, heesaid, was one an^ shiglo m projection, and had presented to his imagination 
what Scott had never done, an absolutely new idca.”^ 

Tiiib character be*»g formed according to the*principle8 clI^jRosicriician^philosophy, it has been suggested • 
to u^, that, “ to enable the reader ^ understand and appreciate her siJry,'^ I ought to prefix a sketch of 
that system to my translation, and I once thought of profiting by the suggestion. On reflection, however, 

1 camxot hut view the work as complete in itself. ^Whatever seems requisite, even for readers least , 
conversant with such lore, Fouque has contrived to incorporate, end. I think very skilfully too, »Vith*the 
texture of his fable. 6eo the developments of the eighth chapter.* Everybody enjoys the delightful 
marvels of tho Arabian Nights, mar^ls that havf|,almost become r.unnkred among the common-places of 
our expcrienco; even ehildrcn understand the machinery of genii, magicians, talismans, rings, lamj.^, and 
enchanted horses^ * * ^ 



PREFACE. 


iv 

To this fourth edition, and it may be to an earlier, the author attached the following airy and graceful 
^ dedication : 


** Vision 6f beauty, dew* Pndine, 

Since, led by storied light, 

I found yon, mystic sprite. 

How soothing to my heart your voice has been I 

** Yon press beside me, angel mild, 
Soft-breathing all your woes, 

And winning brief repose,— 

A wayward, tc^er, timid cliild. 

** Still my guitar has caught the tone. 

And from Its gate of ^old f 
Your whispered sorrows rolled, • • . ' 
Till through the world thoir soutld has (|own- 

•f 


** And many hearts your swoctnoss love, 
Though strange your freaks and state, 
AndyWhile I sing your fate. 

The wild and wondrous talc approve. 

** Kow would they warmly, one and all. 
Your fortunes traco anew : 

Then, sweet ! your way pursue, 

And, fearless, enter bower and hall. 

i Oreci noble knights witli homage due ; 

But greet, all-trusting there, 

# The lovely German fair ; 

* Welcome,’ they cry, ‘ the maiden true J * 


“ Anti if toward me on#dart a glance, 

Say : ‘ Ilf: *b a loyal knight, 

^'Vho serves you, ladies bright, — """ 

Axuitar and sva)rd, — at tourney, feast, and donee.* " 


The reader will allow me to say, in closing^his advertisement, that, supported as well by my own f?cling 
as by the judgment of Coleridge, I view Undine not only as a wmk of art, but as something far superior, 
on exquisite creation of geniu^ If I have failed to do justice to her peculiar traits, in thus introducing 
her to him in the costume of our language, it is not owing to want of admimtion or of studiously 
endeavouring to be faithful to my trust ; and, aware of the difficulty of presenting her the vision of 
beauty*’ that Fouque “ found” her, he will forgive the fond impulse of my ambition. What welcome she 
may receive among us, it remains for the noble knights and lovely ladies of our country to show. She 
docs not come as a stranger^ she has already bccn^^ncc greeted with favour; and to all lovers of tho 
Imaginative, — to every simple, aFoctionatO; and wonder-loving begrt,” — her fortunes are again committed 



UNDINE. 


CHAPTER I. 

ONcg on a beautiful evening, it may now be many 
hundred yearn ago, there was a worthy old holier- 
man who sat before his door mending his nets. 

Now the corner of the world where ho dwelt, 
was ^exceedingly picturesque. The green turf on 
which he had built his cottage, ran far out into a 
great lake ; and this slip of verdure appeared to 
stretch into it as much through love of its clear 
waters, blue and bright, as the lake moved by a 
like impulse, strove to fold the meadow', with ita^j 
wa ving grass and flowers, and the cooling shade 
of the trees, in its embrace of love. 'Ifhey seemed 
to be drawn toward each otl|pr, and the one to be 
visiting the other tis a gucst.^ 

With respect t(» human bcings^ndeed, ki this 
plejisant spot, after excepting the fisherman and 
bis family, there were few or rather none to be 
met with. For in the back-ground of the scepe, 
toward the west and ^north-wgst, lay a forest tW 
extraordinary wildncs*», which, owing to its sunless 
gloom and almost impassable reccsses,#as ^ell as 
to fear of the strange creatures and visionary 
illusions to be encountered in it, most people 
avoided entering, unless in cases of extreme neces- 
sity. The pious old hshermaii, however, many' 
times piissed tlirongh it without harm, when lie 
carried the fine fish, w'hicli he caught by his beau-* 
tiful strip of land, to a great city lying only a short . 
distance beyond the extensive forest. , ^ 

Now the reason he was able to gp through this 
wood with so much ease, may have been cl^fiy 


cially the figure of a man of gigantic stature and 
snegwawhite a^tpearance, who kept nodding his 
head in a portentous manner. Yes, when he 
raised his eyes toward Ijio wood, the form came 
before him in per|pct distinctness, as he saw the 
nodding man burst forth from the mazy weh-work 
of leaves and branches. But he immediately felt 
^boldened, when he reflected that nothing to 
give him alarm had ever befallen him even in the 
forest ; and moreover, that on this open neck m 
land th^vil spirit, k was likely, would be still less 
^ring in the exercise of his power. At the same 
time, he praye'fli aloud with the most earnest sin- 
cerity of devotion, making use of a passage of the 
Bible. Thisi i^pired him with fresh courage ; 
and soon perceiving the illusion, the 8ti*ange mis- 
take into^hich ^s imagination had betrayed him, 
he could with difficulty refrain from laughing. 
The white, noddhig figure he had seen, became 
ti’ansformed, in the twinlding of an eye, to what in 
reality it was, a small brook, long and familiarly 
^knowfl to him, which ran foaming from the forest, 
a.fll discharged itself into the lake. 

But what had caused the startling sound, was a 
kni^t arrayed in sumptuous appaiHil, who beneath 
the^adowif of the trees came riding toward the 
cotntge. His doublet was of violet blue em- 
broidered with gold, and his scarlet cloak hung 
gracefully over it : on his cap of burnished gold 
waved red and violet-coloured plumes, and in his 
golden shoulder-belt flashed a sword, richly oma- 
nicnted and extremely beautiful. The white barb 


b(-sides, every time he crossed the evil-reporte<> 
shades, he used to sing some holy song with ^ clear 
voice and from a slticei^p heart, 

MJplI, while he sat hy his nets this evening, 
neither fearing nor devisuig evil, a sudden terror 
seized him, as he heard a rushing in the darkness 
of the wood, that resembled the trampling of a 
niouftted steed, and the noise conti^ed every 
instant drawing ncam’ and nearer to his little 
territory. 

What he had fancied, when abi^ad in man^ a 
► stormy nigi it, respecting the mysteries ^the forest, 
now flashed through his miml^ in a moment ; espo- 


th is, because he entcrtaimid s^rcely any tlibughts that bore the knight, was more slenderly built 
but such as were of a religious nature ; and ^‘ tnan battle-horses us ” 


usually ard*; and he tquehed 
the tuid with a stop so light and elastic, that the 
green and flower-woven carpet seemed hardly to 
reoeive the slightest break from his tread. ThS 
old fisherman, notwithstanding, did not feel per- 
fectly secure in his mind, although he was forced 
to believe, that no evil could be feared from an 
appearance so pfepossessing ; and therefore, as 
good manners dictated, he took oif his hat on the 
knight’s coming near, and Quietly remained by th^ 
side of bis nets. if 

When the stranger stopped, and asked whether 
he with his horse could have slater and enter- 
tainment there forjhe night, th« fisherman re- 
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turned answer : As to your horse, fidr air, I 
have no better stable for him than this slmy 
meadow, and no better provender than the grass 
that is growing here. But ^th respect to your- , 
self, you shall be welcome to our humble cottage, 
—to the best supper and^lod^g we are able to 
give you.” 

The knight w'as well contented “with this recep- 
tion ; and alighting from his horse, which his host 
assisted him to relieve from saddle and bridle, he 
let him hasten away to the fresh feeding-ground, 
and thus spoke: ‘^Even had I found you less 
hospitable and kindly disposed, my worthy old 
friend, you would stUl, 1 suspect, hardly have got 
rid of me to-day ; for here, I perceive, a broad 
lake lies before us, and to riding back jnto .that 
wood of wonders, with the s^iades of evening 
deepening around me, may 1 heaven in it|i grace 
preserve me from the thought.” 

Pray, not a word of the wood, or of returning 
into it !” said the lishe,nnan, an4 took his guest 
into the cottage. • ^ 

There, beside the hearth, from whiclfa (frugal 
fire was diffusing its light through the clean dusky 
room, sat the fisherman’s aged wife in a ^jat 
chair. At the entrance of their noble guest, she 
rose and gave him a coiF*toous welcome, but sat 
down again in her scat of honoirr, not making the 
slightest offer of it to the stranger. Upon this 
tile fisherman said with a smile : 

<< You must not be offended with her, young 
gentleman, because she has not given up to yon 
the best chair in the house ; it is^ a custom among 
poor people to look upon thiji as the privilege of 
the aged.” • ^ 

" Why, husband I” cried the old lady with a 

2 uiet smile, where can your wits be wanderuig I 
lur guest, to say the least of himjcnfdst^ belong to 
a Chmtian country, and how is it possible then, 
that so well-bred a young man,^.s he pears to 
be, could dream of driving oM pyoplt? from their 
chairs I Take a seat, my young master,” continued 
she, turning to the knight ; " there is still quite a 
snug little chair across the room there, only be 
careful not to shove it about tO(^ roughly, for one , 
of its logs, I fear, is none of the firmest.” ^ 
The knight brought up the seat as carefully as 
she could desire, sat down upon it with ge^tle- 
manly good -humour, and it seemed to him for a 
moment, that he must be somehow relat<;d to this^ 
little household, and have just returned home from 
abroad. 

These three worthy people now began to con- 
verse in the most friendly and familiar manner. 
In relation to the forest, indeed, concerning whi^Ir 
the knight occasio^ly made some inquiries, the ^ 
old man chose to know and say but little ; at any 
rate he was of opinion, that slightly touching upon 
at this hour of twilight, was most suitable and 
safe ; but of the cares and comforts of tlAir 
home and their business abroad, the aged couple 
spoke more freely, and listened also with eager 
curiosity, as the knight recounted to them nis ’ 
travels, ^d how he had a castle near one of the 
B<farceB of the Danube, and that his name was 
^ Huldbrand of Ringstetten, 

VAlready had the stranger, while they were in 
the midst of their-l^, been aware at times of a 
splash aga^t ^.I^Mle low window, as if some one 
were dashing viaiiftacraiust ifi^Tho old man, every 


time he heard the noise, knit his brows with vexa- 
tion ; but at lust, when the whole sweep of a ^ , 
shower came pouring like a torrent against the « 
pa^es, and bubbling through the decayed frame 
into the^ room, he started^ up indignant, rushed 
io the window, and cried with a threatening 
voice : 

“ Undlijip': will you never leave off these 
fooleries I liot even to-day, when we. have a 
stranger-lord witii us in the cottage I” 

All without now became still, only a low titter 
was just perceptible, and the fisherman said, as ho 
came back to his seat : “ You will have the good- 
ness, my hinoured guest, to i>ardou this freak, ami 
it may be a multitude fiiore, but she has no feeling 
of evil or anything improper. This mischit?von8 
Undine, to confess the truth, is our adopted 
daughter, and she stoutly refuses* to give over this 
lifrolicsome childishness of hers, altliough she Inis 
already entered her ^ightoonth year. But in sjiite 
of this, as'T said before, she is at heart one of the 
very best children in the world.” 

Vou ifiay say so,” broke in the old lady, 
shaking her h^ad, — you can give abetter account 
of her than I can. When you return hom«» from 
fishing, or from selling your fish in the city, yon 
may think her frolics vei-y delightful. But to 
have her figuring about you tlie w'holo day long, 
and never, from morning to night, to hear her 
speak one word of sense ; and then, as she grows 
oldc^r, instead of having any help from her in the 
family, to find her a continual cause of anxiirty, lest 
her wild humours should completely ruin us,— that 
% quite a difierent affair, and enough at last to 
weary out tlm patience even of a saint.” 

“ Well, wetij” replied the mjister of the house 
with a smile, “ you have your trials with Undine, 
and 1 have mine with the lake. The lake often 
beats \iowii fit) dams, and breaks the meshes of 
my nets, but for all that 1 liavij a strong aft’ection 
for it ; and so have you, in spite of your mighty 
cr(X»se8 and vexations, for our graceful little child. 

Is it not true ?” « c 

“ One cannot be very angry with lier,” answc’red 
the old lady, as she gave her husband an approving 
smile. 

That instant the door flew open, and a girl of 
^slender form, almost a very miniature of woman, 
hqr hair flaxen and her complexion fair, in one 
fvord a blonde-like miracle of beauty, slipped 
laughingly in, and said : “You have only been 
^making a mock of me, father ; for where now Ls 
the guest yod nientiontjd ?” 

The same rai/mcnt, however, she perceived the 
knigit,also, and continued standing before tlie 
comely young man in fiAed astonisliment. lluhi- 
brand was charmed with her graceful figure, and 
vicjwed her lovely features with the more intense 
regard, as he imagined it wa^ only her surprise 
that allowed him the opportunity, and that she 
would swm turn away from liis gaze with dciable 
bashful ness. But the event was the very reverse 
of what he expected. For after now regarding 
him quite a long while, she boeame inspired witli 
more eonfidmee, moved nearer, knelt down before 
him, and, while she playocf with a gold medal, 
wlik'li he wor% attached to a rich chain on his 
breast, cxckiined ; 

“Why, jCu beautiful, you friendly guo.st ! bow 
have you reached our poor cottage at last 1 Have 
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you'been obliged^ for years and years, to wandfr 
about the woirld, before you could catch one 
glimpse of our nook ? Do yon come out of that 
wild forest, my lovely friend V* . i 

The old woman was so prompt in her reproof, 
as to allow him no time to answer. She com- 
manded the maiden to rise, show letter manners, 
and go to her work. But Undine, Witlfout making 
any rpply, drew a little footstool near Huldbrand’s 
chair, sat down upon it Mdth ^er netting, and said 
in a gentle tone : 

** I will work here.” 

The old man did ^ parents are apt to do with 
children to whom they have been dver-indulgent. 
He affcoted to observe lAthing of Undine's strange . 
behaviour, and was beginning to talk about some# 
thinf else. But this the little girl did not ponnit 
liira to do. Shb broke in u()on liim : 1 have^ked 

our kind guest, from whence he has come among 
us, and he has not yet answered me.”. * 

" I come out of the for#8t, you lovely little | 
vision,” Iluldbranu returned, — spoke ; 

again: ^ 

“ You must also tell me how you came to enter 
thaUforest, so feared and shunned, and* the mar- 
vellous adventures you met with thfre ; for there 
is no escaping, I guess, without something of this 
kind.” 

Huldbrand felt a slight shudder, on remember- 
ing what he had witnessed, and looked involun- 
tiirily toward the window, for it seemed to him, * 
that one of the sti'ange shapes, which had come 
upon him in the forest, must be there grinning tu 
through the glass ; but ho discerned nothing 
except the deep darkness of night^jshich had now 
enveloped the wliolo prospect. Upon this, he 
became more collected, and was just on the point 
of beginning his account, ^vhen ti^e old lyan tlius 
interrupted him : * 

‘‘ Not so, sir kniijdit ; this is by no means a fit 
.lour for such ndations.” ‘ ^ 

But Undine, in a state of high excitcm«it, 
tpraiig up from ho» little Aickct, braced her 
icautiful arms against her sides, and cried,^lacing 
ncrsclf directly before the fisherman : “ He shall* 
not tell his story, father ? he shall not ’ But it is 
my will ; — ho shall ! — he shall, stop him who 
may !” « j 

Thus speaking, she stamped her little foot vehe- 
mently on the floor^ butall with an air of such comic 
and good humoured simplicity, that Huldbrand | 
now found it quite as hard to withdraw his ga^ i 
from her wild emotion, as he had before from her 
gentleness and beauty. The old dian, on thecon- 
trary, burst out in unrestrained displeasufl*.^ He 
severely reproved Undin^for her disobedience and* 
her unbecoming carriage towai’d the stranger, and 
his good old wife joined him in harping on the 
same string, , • 

By these rebukes Undine wtis only excited the 
more. If you want to quarrel^with me,” she 
cried, “and will not let me hear what 1 so much 
desire, then sleep alone in your smoky old hut !” 
— And swift as an arrow she shot from the door, 
and vanished- amid th^ darkness of the^ight. 


CHAPTER II. 

HuLDsaAND and the fisherman sprang from 
their seats and were rushing to stop the angry 
girl ; but before they could reach the cottage door, 
she had disappeared in the cloud-like ol^curity 
without, and no sound, not so much even as that 
of her light footstep, betrayed the course she had 
taken. Huldbrand threw a glance of inquiry 
tow^ard ids host : it almost seemed to him, as if the 
whole of the sweet apparition, which had so sud- 
denly plunged again amid the night, were no other 
than a continuation of the wonderful forms, that 
had just played their |^md pranks with him in the 
forest^ but thg old man muttered between his 
teeth ; • 

“'This is not the first time she nas treated us in 
this ipanner. Now must our hearts be filled with 
anxiety, and. our eyes find no sleep, the wnole 
nigj^t ; for who ^an assdre us, in spite of her past 
e8capq|>,*that she will not some time or other conie ' 
to ffarm, if she, thus continue out in the dark and 
algne until daylight 

* “ Then pni||^» for God's sake, father, let us follow 
her,” cried Huldbrand anxiously. 

“ Wherefore ||bould we ?” replied the old man ; 

“ It would be a sin, were I to suffer you, all alone, 
to search after the foolisli girl amid the lonesome- 
ilesa of night ; and my old limbs would fail to cany 
me to this wild rover, even if I knew to what place 
she has betaken herself.” 

“ StJU we ought at least to call after her, and 
beg her to return^' said Huldbrand, and he began ■ 
to call ill tflnes of earnest entreaty : “ Undine ! | 
Undine ! come back, come back !” j 

The tld sn^i shook his head, and said : “ All 
your shouting, however loud and long, will be of 
no avail; you lyiow not as yet, sir knight, what a 
self-willed thing the littlo wuldipg is.” But still 
even hoping a^inst hope, he could not himself 
cease calling out every minute, amid tlie gloom of 
night : “ Undine i ah dear Undine ! I beseech you^ 
prajscome back^ — only this once.” 

# It turndfi out, however, exactly as the fisher- 
man had said. No Undine could they hear or see ; ' 
and as the old man would on no account consent, ; 
tlm lluldlfraiid should go in quest of the fugitive, | 
they were both obliged at last to retuni into the i 

•cottage. There they found tine fix’e on the hearth 
almost gone out, and the mistress of the house, 
who took Undine’s flight and danger far less to 
heart than her husband, had already gone to rest. 
'^16 old man blew up the coals, put ou kindling 
stuff and billets of wood, and by means of the 
renewed flame, hunted for a jug of wine,’ which 
he brought and set between himself andi his 
guest. t 

If You, sir knight, as well as myself,” said he, 
“ are anxious on the silly girl’s account, and it 
w'ould be better I think to spend part of the night 
• in chatting and drinking, Uian keep turning and 
turning on our Aish-mats, and trying imvam to 
sleep. What is your opinion I” * 

Huldbrand was well pleased with the plan ; 
fishennan pressed him to take the empty seat ot 
honour, its worthy occupant having now left it for 
her couch ; and they relished thdIlL bevemge and 
enjoyed their chat, ae^wo such gocl men and true 
1 ever ought to do. To be sure, I whenever ^tha 



thing moved before the windows, or at 
: : '^time6 when even nothing was moving, one of them 
' Would look up and exclaim, "There she comes T 

Then would they continue silent a few moments, 
and afterward, when nothing appeared, would 
shak9 their heads, breatho out a sigh, and go on 
with their talk. 

But since they were both so pre-occupied in their 
minds, as to hnd it next to impossible to dwell upon 
any subject separate from Undine, the best plan 
they could devise was, that the old fisherman 
should relate, and the knight should hear, in what 
manner Undine had come to the cottage. So tho 
fisherman, gfl^ing an account of the circumstances, 
began as foUows : • 

" It is ndw about fifteen years, s?nce I oifc? day 
(Wossed the wild forest with fish for the, city 
market. My wife had i*emaincd at home as^ho 
wits wont to do ; and at this time for a reason of 
mo]^ than common interest, for altlmugh we were 
beginning to fed the advlmces of age, God pad 
bestowed upon us an infant of wonderful ‘l^uty. 
It was a Uttle girl, and we already began to^k 
ourselves the question, whether we ought not, for I 
the advantage of the new-comer, to quit our solii 
tude, and, the better to brii^ up this precious gift 
of Heaven, to remove to some ^iiorc inhabited 
place. Poor people, to be sure, cannot in these 
cases do all you may think they ought, Sir knight ; 
but still, gracious God ! every one must do as much 
foi^his children as he is able. 

" Well, I went on my way, and this affair would 
keep running in my head : it put my mind jute a 
perfect whirl. This tongue of lipid was most dear 
to me, and 1 shrunk from the thought of leaving I 
it, when, amidst the bustle and broils of tho city, 1 
was obliged to reflect in this manner( by*»ny8elf ; 

< In a scene of tumult like this, or ^ least in one 
not much more quiet, I too must soon take up my 
abode.’ But in spite of these ^Hings, I *Vas far 
from murmuring against the kin^ providence of 
God ; on the contrary, when 1 received this new 
blessing, my heart breathcKl a prayer of thank- 
fulness too deep for words to express. I siwuld 
also speak an untruth, were 1 to that any' 
thing befel me, either on my passage through tlie 
forest to the city, or on my returning homeward, 
tlkat gave me more alann than usual^as at fltat 
time I had never seen any appearance there, which 
could terrify or annoy me. In those awful shades < 
the Lord was ever with me, and I felt his presence 
as my best security.” 

^ Thus speaking, he took his cap reverently from 
his bald crown, and continued to sit, for a con- 
siderable time, in a state of devout thoughtfulnesk. 
He then covered himself again, and went on with 
his relation : 

^ " On this side the forest, alas ! it was on this 
side that woe burst upon me. My wife came wildly 
to meet me, clad in mourning apparel, and tier 
eyes streaming with tears. < Gracious God I’ I 
cried, ‘ where’s our child ? Speak !’ ' ^ 

Witli the Beiiig/oii you have called, dear ‘ 

Ixisbana,’ she answei'cd j we now entered the 
acottage together, wct'phig^^dUence. I looked for 
Yiie little corse, almost feaiditig to find what 1 was 
seeking ; and then it was l^'Ilrst learnt how all had 
happened. ^ 

“ My wife l^d taken tiio Uttle one in her arms, 
and walked (mt t^ tho shore of the lake. She 


there sat down by its very brink ; and while she 
was playing with the infaht, as free from all fear 
as she was full of delight, it bent forward on a 
sudden, seeing something in the water, a perfect 
fairy wonder of beauty. My wife saw her laugh, 
the dear angel, and try to catch the image in her 
tiny hands^ hut in a moment,— .with a motion 
swifter than sight, — she sprang from her mother’s 
arms, and sunk in the lake, the watery glass into 
which she had hoeffi gazing. I searched for 
our lost darling again and again ; but it was all 
in vain ; 1 could nowhere find tlie least ti’ace of 
her. • 

" Well, our little one ^ gone. Wo were again 
.childless pai’ents, and wtre now, on the same 
evening, sitting together by our cottage hearth. 
We had no desire to talk, even would our tours 
have {Permitted us. As wc thus sat in mournful 
stillness, gazing into the fire, all *at once we heard 
I •something wjtliout, — a flight rustling at tho door 
I The door flew open, And we a little girl, three 
! or four years and more beautiful than I am 
able to toll you, standing on tho threshold richly 
dressed and smiling upon us. We were struck 
dumb with astonishment, and 1 knew not a 
time, whether Hhe tiny form were a real liuinan 
being, or a mere mockery of enchantment. But I 
soon perceived water dripping from her golden 
hair and rich gannents, and that the pretty child 
had been lying in the water, and stood in immediate 
* need of our help. 

Wife,* said 1/ no one has been able to save our 
c^ild for us ; still we doubtless ought to do for 
others, what would make ourselves the happiest 
parents on egv^h, could any cue do us the same 
kindness.’ 

"We undressed the little thing, put her to bed, 
and gave her Bomotliing'* to drink : at all this she 
spoke ndt a wofu, but only turned her eyes upon 
us, eyes blue and bright as sea or sky, and con- 
tinued looking at us with a smile. 

tjfi'lext moniing, wc had no reason to fear that 
she had received any other hi^rm than her wetting, 
and I i^w asked her about lu^* parents, and how 
^hc could hiEve come to us. But the account she 
ga ve, was hotli confused and incredible. She must 
surely have bec'ii bom far from hero, not only 
because 1 have been unable, for these fifteen years, 
to beam anything of her birth, but becau.se she 
t^icn spoke, and at times continues to speak, many 
things of so very singular a nature that wo neither 
uf us know, after all, whether she may not have 
dropped among us from the moon. Then, her talk 
runs upon goklen castles, ciystal domes, and 
HeaN^^JU,know8 what extravagances beside. What 
cof her story, however,- she related with most 
distinctnysB, and what appeared to have in it some 
shadow of likelihood, was tliis, that while slie w.as 
once taking a sail with her mother on the great 
lake, she fell out of the boat infb the water ; and 
that when she first recovered her senses, slie was 
here under our trees, whore the gay scenes of the 
shore filled her with delight. 

" We now liad another care w^eighing upon our 
minds, and. one that caused us no small perplexity 
and uneasine.ss. We of coiii*se very soon (le*ter- 
mwHMl to keep^niid bring up the child we had found 
in pkoce of &ur own darling that had been drowned ; 
but who ^mld tell us wliether she had been bap- 
tized or not 1 She herself could give us no light on 
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tho subject. When wo aaW her tho question, 
she commonly made answer, that she well knew 
she was created for God’s prAise and gloiy ; and 
that as to what might promote the praise and 
glory of God, she was willing to let ns deter- 
mine. 

“ My wife and I reasoned in this way : ‘ If she* 
has not boen baptized, there can be no use in 
puttir»g off the ceremony ; and if she has been, it 
is more dangerous, in regard, to the duties of re- 
ligion, to do too little than too much.’ 

“ Taking this view of our difficulty, we now 
endeavoured to hit Upon a good nan|e for the cliild, 
since while she remained withoutrone, we wore 
often afa loss, in our falriiliar talk, to know what, 
to call her. We at length concluded, that Dorothwf 
wodtd be mofft suitable for her, as I had some- 
where hoard it ^d, that this name signified a 
Gift of God, and surely she had been sent to us oy 
Providence as a gift, to cosnfort us in. our misery.* 
She on tho coiitrvy, would flot so much as hear 
iJorotliea mentioned j she insisted, t^j^tas she had 
been named Undine by her parents. Undine she 
ouglit still to be called. It now occuiTed to me, 
lha lathis was a heathenish name, to be fbund in no 
ealendar, and I resolved to ask tfte advice of a 
priest in tho city. Ho too would hear nothing of 
the name of Undine, even for a moment ; and 
> ieldiug to my urgent request, he came with me 
through the enchanted forest, in order to perform 
the rite of baptism here in my cottage. • 

The little maid stood bcjfore us so prettily 
adorned and with such an air of graccfulneiH, 

! that the heart of the priest softened at once in 
her presence ; and she had a way#f coaxing him 
BO adroitly, and even of braving him at times with 
so merry a (jneerness, thal^he at last remembered 
nothing of his many ob^ctions^to the name of 
Undine. 

“ Thus then was she baptized Undine ; and 
during the holy eercmoiiy, she behaved ^ith 
I great propriety and gentU‘np8S, wild and waywiard 
♦ as at other times sl^w iiivariaffiy was. For m this 
my wife was quite correct, when she mentioned 
the <*are, anxiety, and vexation till child has* 
occasioned us. If I should relate to you^’ 

At this moment the knight interrupted the 
fisherman, with a view to direct his att<*ntioii to n 
deep sound as of a rushing flood, which liad caught 
his ear, within a few minutes, between tho wordk 
of the old man. And now the waters came 
pouring on with redoubled fury before the cottaue 
windows. Both sprang to the door.* There they 
saw, by tlie light of the now ifisen moom the 
brook which issued from tlic wood rushiilg ^idly 
ov(»r its banks, and whirling onward with it botl^ 
stones and branches of tnn.'s in its rapid course. 
The storm, as if awakened by the uproar, burst 
forth from the cl^iuds, whose immense nu^cs of 
vapour coursed over the moon with the swiftness 
of tliought ;* the lake roared befteath tho wind, 

* Some of these imngcs may remind the reader of tho * 
vivid pictures of “ The Buccanoor,” that rich oontribution 
to tile permanent litoraturo of Aniorioa. • 

“ Tho send is driving wildly overhead.** 

“ The seas run high ; • » 

Their white tops, ilabhing thro’ tlia night, 

Clive to the eager, straining eye, • 

A wild and shifting light.*' 


that swept the foam from its waves } while the 
trees of this narrow peninsula croaned fifom root 
to topmost branch, as they &wed and swung 
above the torrent. 


^ Undine ! in God’s name, Undine !** cried the 
tWo men in an agony. No answer was returned ; 
and now, regardless of everything else, they 
hurried from the cottage, one in this tlireelaou, 
the other in that, searching and calling. 


•CHAPTER III. 

T>5e longer Huldbrand sought Undine beneath 
the sluides of night, and failed to liiid her, the ^ 
more anxiotjs and confused ho became. The ' 
irngi'ession, tnat she wife a mere phantom of Uie 
forest;, gained a new ascendancy over him ; — 
indied, amid the howling of the waves and the 
tejppest, the crashing of the trees, and so entire 
d transformation of the scene, that it discovered 
no resemblance to its former calm beauty, he was 
tempted to viey the whole peninsula, together 
with the cottage and its inhabitants, as little moie 
than some mockery of his senses ; but still he 
heard, afar off, tho fisherman’s anxious and 
incessant shouting, Undine !” and also his ajj^d 
wife, who, with a loud voice and a strong feeling 
of aw<^ was praying and clianting hymns amid the 
commotiom • 

At Icngtlif when he drew near to the brook 
which had overflowed its banks, he perceived by ! 
the mosiiligliL tliat it had taken its wild course 
directly in front of the haunted forest, so as to 
change tho peninsula into an island. 

Mefeifid G5d,J ” he breathed to himself, ‘Mf '1 
Undine has ventured a step within that fearful 
wood, what wdll become of her 1— perhaps it was 
all owing to hey sportive and wayward spirit, 
because 1 could,give her no account of my adven- 
iares thefe ; — and now the stream is rolling 
between us, she may bo weeping alone on the 
other side in the midst of spectral horrors I” 

shiidckiriiig groan escaped him, and clamber** 
ing over some stones and trunks of overthrowa 
pines, ill order to step into the impetuous current, 
he resolved, either by wading or swimming, to 
seek the wanderer on the further shore. He felt, 
it is true, all the dread and shrinking awe creeping 
over him, which he had already suffered by day- 
light among the now tossing and roaring branches 
of the forest. More than all, a tall man iu white, 
whom he knew but too well, met bis view, as^ he 
stood grinning and nodding on the grass beyoi^ 
tlm water : but even monstrous forms like this 
omy impelled him to cross over toward them, i» 
when the thought rushed upon him, that Un- 
dine might bo there alone, and in the agony ol 
death. • 

He had already grasped a strong branch ofta 
pine, and stood supportiiig^himself upon it in the 
whirling current, against which he could wiin 
difficulty keep himself erect ; but he advanced 
deeper in witn a courageous spiri(j That instant 
a gentle voice of wawiing cried njar him : Do 
not venture, do not venture Igthaf old man, the 
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' 8TBEA1I, is too Mksy to be tinisted I ** — He Imew 
the soft tones of the voi<« ; and while he stood as 
H were entranced, beneath the shadows which 
had now duskily veiled the moon, his head swam 
with the Bweli and rolling of the waves, as he 
saw them momentarily riidng above his knee. 

I Still he disdained the thought of giving up his 
puipose. 

If you are not really there, if you are merely 
I gamboling round me like a mist, may l^itoo bid 
mrewell to life, and become a shadow like you, 
dear, dear Undine!" Thus calUiig aloud, he 
again moved deeper into the stream. “Look 
round you,^ah pray look round you, beautiful 
! young stran^r ! why rus}H|)n death so madly !" 

{ cried the voice a second time close by hitft*; an'd 
j looking side-ways, as the moon by glimpses 
; unveiled its light, ho perceived a little island 
formed by the hood, and, reclined upon its hpwety 
turf, beneath the high branches embowering 
trees, he saw the smiling hnd lov^dy Undine. ^ 

O with what a thrill of dedight, compafed with 
the suspense and pause of a moment before,*^ the 
young man now plied his sturdy staff I A fpw 
steps froed him from the hood, that was rushing 
I between himsedf and tlic piaiden, and he stood 
} aiear her on the little spot of grecijfsward, in secret 
security, covewrcl by the primeval trees that rustled 
i above them. Undine had partially risen, within 
her tent of verdure, and she now threw her arms 
around his neck, so that she gently drew him 
down upon the soft seat by her side. 

“ Here you shall tell me your story, hand- 
some friend,” she breathed i^ a low whisper ; 
“here the cross old i>eople cannotf disturb us. 
And, besides, our roof of leaves here will make 
quite as good a shelter, it may be,^a»thiir poor 
cottage/’ 

“ It is heaven itself,” cried Huldhraijd ; and 
folding her in his arms, he . kissed the lovely and 
affectionate girl with fervour. •* 

The old fisherman, meantime, had come to the 
margin of the stream, and he i^outed across to 
the young lovers : “ Why how is^his, sir kni^'ht ! 

1 received you with the welcome whiefl one tru^ 
hearted man gives to another ; and now you sit 
there caressing my foster-child in secret, while 
you suffer me in my anxiety to wander through 
the night in quest of her." 

“ Not till this moment did I find her myself, • 
old father," cried the knight across the water. 

“So much the better," said tho fisherman; 

“ but make haste, and bring her over to me 
upon firm ground." ^ 

To this, however. Undine would by no means 
consent. She declared, that she would rather 
enter the wild forest itself with the beautiful 
stranger, than return to the pottage, whei^e she 
was so Awarted in her wishes, and from which 
the handsome knight woirtd soon or late go away. 
Then closely embracing Huldbrand, she sung the 
following verse with the warbling sweetness of a < 
bird : « • 

A Rili. would leav^ its misty vale, 
a And fortunes wild cxpjgibt ; 

Weary at length it tho main, 

And sought its vale|^]|aia!e.'’ 

The old fisl^man wepl^'' bittei’ly at her song, 
but his emotili seeiiied to* awaktui little or no 
sympathy in Icr.s ljliji kissed and caressed her 


new friend, who at last said to her : “ Undine, if 
the distress of the old man does not touch your 
heart, it cannot but move mine. We ought to 
return to him.” 

She opened ,her large blue eyes upon him in 
perfect amazement, and finally spoke with a slow 
and lingering accent : “ If you think so^ — it is 
well ; all is right to me, which you think right* 
But tho old man over there must firat give me 
his promise, that he* will allow you, without objec- 
tion, to relate what you saw in die wood, and 

Well, other tilings will settle tliemsoives,” 

“ Come, oidy come ! ” crild., the ffshorman to 
her, unable to utter anptjjcr word. At the same 
.time, he stretched his arms wide over the* current 
*towrard her, and, to give her assurance that he would 
do what she required, nodded Ips head /"this 
iqotion caused his white haiii to fall strangely 
over his face, and Huldbrand could not but 
remember the noddingi' white man of the forest. 
Without allowing a'ifiytbiiig, however, to produce 
in him the le# st confusion, tike young knight took 
tho beautiful gii;! in his arms, and boix) her across 
tlie narrow channel, which the stream had torn i 
away betifreeii her little island and the solid 8 l^>re. 
The old man fell upon Undine’s neck, and found ! 
it impossible either to express his joy, or to kiss 
hor enough; even the ancient dame came up, 
and embraced the recovered girl most cordially. 
Every word of censure was carefully avoided ; tho 
more so indeed, as even Undine, forgetting her 
waj-wardness, almost overwhelmed her foster- 
pr.rents witli caresses and the prattle of tender- 
ness. " 

When at lo*igth, after tliey were able to realise 
tho joy of recovering their cliild, they schemed to 
have come to thcmsolVes, morning had already 
dawned, opeiiipg to \Sew and brightening the 
waters of the lake ; the tempest; had become 
hushed ; the small birds sung merrily on the 
inoitif. branches. 

fVs Undine now in.si 8 tcd upon hearing the 
recital of the kniglft’s pron^ged adventures, the 
aged couple^ood-humourcdly consented to gratify 
*her wish, breakfast was brought out beneath 
the tribes, which stood behind tlie cottage toward 
the lake on the north, and they sat down to it 
rath delighted hearts, — Undine Iow(*r than the 
reA (since she would by no means allow it to be 
otherwise) at tho knight’s feet on the grasp. 
These arrangements being made, Huldbrand began 

story in the following manner. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ It* is now about eight days,; since I rode into 
the free imperial city, which lies yonder on the 
farther side of ttie forest. Soon after my arri/al, 
a splendid tournament and running at tlie ring 
took place tliere, and 1 spared neitlicr my hoi'se 
nor my lance in the encounters. 

“ Once, If'hile I was pausyig at the lists, to ’rest 
from tho brisk exorcise, and w'as handing hack my 
helfbet to one my attendants, a female figure 
of extraorij^nary beauty caught my attention, as, 
most magnificently attii*ed, she stood looking on 
at one of the balconies. I learned, on making 




inquiry of a person near me^ that the name of 
the young lady was Bertalda, and that she was a* 
foster-daughter of one of the powerful dukes of 
this country. She too, I observed, was gazing at 
me, and the consequences were sneh as we young 
knights are wont to experience : whatever success 
in riding I might have had before, I was now 
favoured with still better fortune. That evening 
1 was Bertalda’s partner in the dance, and I 
enjoyed the sarae distinction during the remainder 
of the festival.” 

A twinge of pain in his left hand, as it hung 
carelessly beside Him, here inteiympted Huld- 
brand’s relation, and drsw his (ye to the part 
affected*. Undine had fastened her pearly teeth.* 
an^not without some keenness too, upon one of 
his fingers, appearing at the same time ^ very 
gloomy and displtasc'cl. On a sudden, howevqjr, 
she looked up in his eyes with an expression of, 
tender melancholy, and •w^pered • almost in- 
aiidibly : • 

‘‘ You blame me for being rudopbut you are 
yourself th(^ cause.” . 

Slie then covered her face, and the knight, 
sfriftigely embarrassed and thougJjtfniJ went on 
witli hiH story : 

“ 'riiis lady Bertalda of whom I spoke, is of a 
proud and wayward spirit. The second day 1 
siiw her, she pleased me by no means so much as 
she had the first, and the third day still less. But 
1 continiu'd about her, because she showiul me 
more favour than she did any other knight ; 
and the result of niy indiscretion >vas, that^l 
playfully asked her to give mC one of her 
g]ove.s. ^ 

“ < When yon have entered the haunted forest 
nil alone,’ said she ; ‘ wljn you have explored 
its wonders, and brought^ me %full account of 
them, the glove is yours.’ 

“ A.s to gcittiug her glove, it w’as of no import- 
ance to me whatever, but the word had 4cen 
spoken, and no honourable lyiight would porfftit 
bimsclf to be remin^^d of sucii a proof of valour 
a sec(md time.” * • 


“ 1 thought,” said Undine, interrupting him, 
“ that slie felt an affection for you.” 

It did appear so,” replied Huldbrand. 

‘‘ Well !” exclaimed the maiden, laughingf 
“ this is beyond belief ; she must bo very 8tu](K(^ 
To drive fz*om her one who was dear to her.! 
And, woi*se than all, into that ill-omened wood 1 
The wood and its mysteries, for all I should ha^ 
eared, might have waited a long \^ile.” 

“ Yestc'rday morning, thou,” jmrsued^thc 
kniglit, smiling brightly, upon Undine, '‘i set 
out from the city, my enterprise before me.* 
The early light lay rich upon the v^dant turf. 
It shone so rosy on the slender boles if thc^trees, 
and there w^as so rnierry a w'hispering among the 
l(‘avcs, that in my heart I could not but laugh at 
peoph', who feared meeting anyfliing to terrify 
them in a spot so delicious. * f shall soon trot 
through the forest, and as speedily return,’ I 
said .to myself in the overflow of joyous feeling ; 
and ere 1 was well aware, I had emered deep 
among the green shades, while of the plain that 
lay behind me, I was no more aftle to eaten a 
glimpse. ^ 

“ Then the c.(>nviction for the first time im- 
prossii'd m<', that in a foivst of so grqat extent I 


might very easily become bewildex^, and Ihia 
perhaps might he tlje ortly danger irhieh was 
likely to threaten those who explored its recesses. 

So 1 made a halt, and turned myselflii the direc- 
tion of the sun, which had meantime risen some- 
what higher ; and while 1 was looking up to ^ 
observe it, 1 saw something black among the 
boughs of a lofty oak. My first thought was, 

‘ It is a hear ! ’ and I grasped my weapon ; the 
object then accosted me from above in a human 
voice, but in a tone most harsh and hideous: ‘ If I 
overhead here do not gnaw off these dry branches, 
wiseacre Sir Noodle, what shall wo have to roast 
you with, when midnight comes 1 ’ And with 
that itjgrinned, and such a rattling with the 
bfan^fles, that^my courser became mad with 
affrisht* a^d rushed furiously forward* with me, 
before I time to see distinctly what sort of a 
devil beast it was.” 

“ You must not namq it,” said the old fishcr- 
inaa, crossing iiiinself ; his w'ife did the same 
without l^peaking a word ; and Undine, wdiile her 
eye sparkled with delight, looked at the knight 
said : “ The best of the story is, however, 
tnat as yet they have not actually roasted you. 
But pray make Irnstcs, sny handsome young friend. 

1 long to hear niore.” 

The knight then went on with his adventures : 

“ My horse w'as so wild, that he well nigh rushed 

^ with me against limbs and trunks of trees. He 
was dripping with sweat, tlu*ough terror, liAt, 
and the violent straining of his muscles. Still he 
refused to slacken his career. At last, altogether 
beyond my control be took his course directly up 
a stony steef ; when suddenly a tall w’hite man 
flashed before me, and threw himself athwart the 
route m^ inid«Btced was taking. At this appari- 
tion he shuddered with new affright, and stopped 
trcmbligg. I tqpk this chance of recovering my , 
command of him, Itnd now for the first time per- 
ceived, that mj* deliverer, so far from being a 
white man, was only a brook of silver briglitness, 
foaming neai' inesn its descent from the hill, while 
it Classed and awested my horse’s course with its 
f€sh of waters.” 

“ Thank •, thanks, dear Brook,” cried Undine, 
doping her little hands. But the old man shook 
his head, hnd, deeply musing, looked vacantly 
dowm before him. 

• “ Hardly ha<i I well settled myself in ray saddle, 
and got the reins in my grasp again,” Huldbrand 
pursued, “ when a wizard-like dwarf of a man was 
already standing at my side, diminutive and vgly 
beyond conception, his complexion of a brownish 
yellow, and Ins nose scarcely of less magifitude 
than all the rest of bun. The fellow’s mouth was 
slit almost from ear to car, and he showed his 
teeth with a simpering smile of idiot courtes)^ 
while he overwhelmed me with how's and scrapes 
innumerable. The farce now becoming exces- 
sively irksome, 1 thanked him in tlie fewest words j 

1 1 could well use, turned about my still trembling ! 
charger, and purposed either to seek another ! 
adventure, or, should I .mqpt with none, to takS j 
my w ay back to the city ; for the sun, during my. i 
w’lld chose, had passed the meridian, 4 ind was now 
hastening toward the west. But rtiis villain of a 
manikin sprung at the same instfc^, and with a , 
turn as rapid as liglitfiing stood bcire my hoise 
again. ‘ Clear the way there ^ I fiercely; 
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^ the beast is wild, and will make nothing of 
running over you.* 

■ « < He will, will he !” cried the imp with a snarl, 

and snorting out a laugh still more frightfully 
idiotic, ‘ Pay me, firat pay what you owe me, — I 
stopped your fine little nag for you ; without my 
help, both you and he would be now sprawling 
below there in that stony ravine : Hu ! from 
what a horrible plunge I*ve saved you.’ 

«^WeIl, pray don’t stretch your mouth any 
1 wider,* said I, ‘but take your money and ofi‘, 
i though every word you say is false. Tt was the 
! brook there, you miserable thing, and not you, 

I that saved me.* — And at the same time I droppotl 
a piece of gold into his wianrd cjipf which ho had 
taken from his head while he waa begging* befoi’e 
me. .• , 

“ I then trotted off, and left liira ; but, to ifiake 
bad worse, he screamed after me, and on a sijdden, 
with inconceivable quickness, hi; wqp close by my 
side. I started my hdtse inty a gallop he 
galloped on with me, impossible for lihu as it 
appeared ; and with tliis strange movement, ^lalf 
ludicrous and half liorrihlo, forcing at the same 
time every limb and feature into distortion, he 
held up the gold piece apd screamed at every 
leap : ‘ Counterfeit ! false ! fal^ coin ! counter- 

feit ! * and such was the strange sound tliat issued 
from his hollow breast, you would have supposed, 
tliat at every scream he must have tumbled upon 
the ground dead. All this while, liis disgustful ' 
red tongue hung lolling from his mouth. 

“ Discomposed at the sight, 1 stopped andiisked: 

‘ What do you moan by this 4^creaming ? Take 
another piece of gold, take two, but leave me.* 

“He then began again his hideous salutations of 
courtesy, and snarled out as before e ‘ ICot g<dd, 
it shall not be gold, my smart young gentleman ; 

I have too much of that trash already, ^s 1 will 
show you in quick time.’ o ‘ 

“ At that moment, and thouglit itstdf could not 
have been more in.stantaiieous, I seemed to have 
acquired new powers of sight. I ^;ould see through 
the solid green plain, as if it weresgreen glasspand 
the smooth surface of the earth were roujid as^u. 
globe ; and within it I wiw ci*owds of goblins,* 
who wore pursuing their pastime, and making 
themselves merry with silver and gold, l^ey 
were tumbling and rolling about, heads up and 
heads down ; they pelted one aiiother in sport ‘ 
with the precious metals, and with irritating 
malice blew gold dust in one another’s eyes. My 
odious companion stood half witliin and half with- 
out ; he ordered the others to reacli him up^a 
vast quantity of gold ; this he showed to me witli 
a laugh, and then flung it again linging and 
chinking down the measureless abyss. 

4 , “ After this contemptuous disregard of gold, he 
held up the piece 1 had given liim, showing i^ to 
his brother goblins below, and they laughed them- 
selves half dead at a bit so worthless, and hissed 
me. At last, raising their fingers all smutched ^ 
with oyj, they pointed them at ‘me in scorn, and 
wilder and wilder, and thicker and thicker, and 
madder and madder, the crowd were clambering 
up to w here I sat gazing at these wonders. Then 
terror seized me, as it had before seized my 
horse. 1 gaviff him both spurs to the quick ; 
and how faii li e rus hed with mo through tho 
* Mobolds or gnoiueu. 




forest during this second of my wild h<?at8, it is 
im]>ossible to say. 

“ At last, when I had now como to a dead Vialt 
again, the cool of evening was around me, I 
caught the glepm of a white foot-patli tlirough the 
branches of tJie trees ; arid presuming it would 
lead me out of the forest toward the city, I was 
desirous of working my way into it ; but a face 
perfectly white and indistinct, with features ever 
changing, kept tlirustiug itself out and peering at 
me between the leaves. 1 tried to avoid it ; hut 
wherever I went, there too appeared the unearthly 
face. I was maddened witllfrage at this inter- 
ruption, and aetermined ^to drive my steed at the 
. appearance full tilt, when such a cloud 6f white | 
'foam came rushing upon mo and my horse, ^ that 
we \vere almost hlinded, and glad, to turn about , 
^id escape. Thus from step to stej) it forced us 
on, and ever aside from the foot-path, leaving us, | 
for the most part, only one direction open. But j 
when we advanced fn this, it kept following close 
beliind us, y%t did not occasion the smallest harm 
or inconvenience. 

“ When at times I looked about me at tho 
form, I perceived that tho white face wliieh'*had 
splashed upon us its sliower of foam, was resting 
on a body equally white and of more than gigantic 
size. Many a time too 1 received the impression, 
that tile w hole appearance was nothing more than 
a wandering stream or torrent, hut respecting 
this I could never attain to any ct?rta}nty. Wo < 
both of us, horee and rider, became weary, as wo | 
Miaped our course according to the movements of | 
the w'hite mao, who continued nodding his head 
at us, as if «!iio would say : ‘ Perfectly right i 
perfectly right ! ’ — And thus, at length, w-e came 
out here, at the edge hf the wood, where 1 saw 
the fresh turf.jjho w’dters of the lake, and your 
little cottage, and where the tall white man disap- 
peared,” 

“^fWell, Heaven bo ]>raised tliat ho is gone ! ” 
cried the old fisherman ; and la; now began to 
consider how^ his ^cst coii*^ most conveiiiLiitly 
retumeto |iis friends in the city. Ujxm this, 

' Undine began tittering to herself, hut so very low 
that the sound w'as hardly perci;iv:ihle. iluldbrand, 
observing it, said : “ I had hoped you would see 
me remain hero wdtli pleasure : why then <lo you 
no^v appear so happy, when our talk turns ujion 
fny going away ? ” 

“Because you cannot go aw'ay,” answ'iu’od Un- 
(tinc. “ Pray make a single attempt ; try w ith a 
wherry, with your horse, or alone, as you jilease! j 
to cross that ifor(.*st stream wliich lias buret its ' 
houndi4. Or rather, make no trial at all, for you ; 
w'ould bedashed to pieces by the stones and trunks I 
cf trees, which you see driven on witli siurh violence. ! 
And to the lake, 1 am well acipiainted with that; 1 
even fny father dares not vei>ture out with his | 
wherry far enough to lielp you.” I 

Huldhrand rose, smiling, in order to leok a^/oiit, , 
and observe whether the state of tilings were' smdi | 
as Undine had represented it to he ; the old man 
accompanied him, and the maiden, in nioekery, : 
went gamboling and playing her antics beside | 
them. They found all, in fact, just as Undine liad 
sahx ; and thaO tho knight, whether willing or not 
willing, mvat submit to remaining on the island, 
so lately a' peninsula, until tho flood should suli- 
side. 
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When the three were now returning to the 
cottage, after their I’amhle, the knight wliispered 
the little girl in her eai- : « Well, dear Undine, 
how is it with you ? Are you angry on account of 
iny remaining T’ 

Ah,’’ she pettishly replied, " not a word of 
that. If I had not bitten you, who knows what 
hue things you would have put into your story 
about Bertalda ! i 


CHAPTER V. I 

At some period of yoflr life, my dear reader, . 
after manifold triumphs and re])uJse.‘i in the crusade < 

' of th? world, y,ou may have reached a situation 
where you were haj|ij>y ; that love for the ealfti of 
our own fire-side, which we all feel as an atteetioif 
bom with us, again rose within you ; you imagined 
that your home would again Iflooin forth, as from 
a cherished grave, with all the Hoav^s of child- 
hood, the pure.st and most inipassioiKMl love ; and 
that in such a spot it must be delightful to dwell, 
and build your tabernaehi for life. • 

Whether you were mistaken in thib persuasion, 
and afte rward made a severe! expiation for your 
error of judgment, it suits not my purpose to 
inquire, and you would be unwilling youi’sclf, it 
may be, to bo saddened by a rcjcolleetiou so 
ungrateful. But again awake within you that 
forctash! of bliss, so in(!xpressibly sweet, that 
angelic salutaticni of peace, and you will be ubl% 
perchance, to realise something tf the knight 
Huldbrand’s hapi)iiiess, the teinlerjjdsions of his 
heart, while he remained on the p(jiut of land, 
now surrounded by the lakf. 

He frequently observeif, and yo doubt with 
heartfelt satisfaction, that the fofest stream con- 
tinued evcii'y day to swell and mil on with a more 
impetuous sweep; tliat, by tearing away the e^th, 
it scoo])ed out a broader and broader channfi^ ; 
and that the time ob liis secRisioii on the island 
becanu-, in conseijueTice, more and more expended. 
I'art of the day he wandered about ^ith an old* 
cross-bow, which he found in a corner of the 
cottag(,! and had repaired, in order to sluiot the 
water-fowl that flew over ; and all that he wj^ 
lucky ciuongli to hit, he In'ought home for a g*od 
roast in the kitchen. When ho came in with hi® 
booty, Undine seldom failed to greet him with a 
scolding, because ho had cruelly deprived her 
dear merry friends of life, as tlitw were sporting 
above in the blue, ocean of the air , nay more^ she 
often weld bitterly, when she viewed th« Mter- 
fowl dead in his liand. But at other tinu's, whei#' 
he returned without having shot any, she ga\>! 
him a scolding equally serious, since, owing to his 
indolent strolling, and awkward handling\f the 
bow, they must now put up with a dinner of 
I picM^'r(!l and crawfish. Her playful taunts ever 
touched his heart with delight ; the more so, as 
she afterward strove to make up for her pretended 
ill-humour with that most endearing of prattle, of 
which lovers alone are able to umArstand the 
value. 

In this fannliarity of the younf; people, Iheir 
aged friends saw a resemblance to tliA feelings of 
their own youth ; they appeared to look upon 
tliem as betrothed, or even as a young married 


pair, that lived with them in their age, to affoiHl 
them assistance on their island, now torn off from 
the mainland. His retired situation, too, strpt^y 
impressed the young Huldbrand with tho foel^g, 
that he was already Undine’s bridegroom. It 
seemed to him, as if, beyond those encompassing 
floods, there were no other world in existence, or 
at any rate as if he could never cross them, and 
again associate with the world of other men; and 
when at times his grazing steed raised his head 
and neighed to him, seemingly inquiring after h^ , 
knightly achievements and reminding him of them, 
or when his coat-of-arms sternly shone upon him 
from the embroidery of his saddle, and the ca^ 
risons of his horse, o%when his sword hap|»ene<l 
to*fall^om a najl, on which it was lianging lii the , 
cottage, and flashed on liis eye as it slipped from 
the ^abbard in its fall, — lie quieted the dubious 
suggestions of his mind by saying to himself: 

“ Uinfine cannot ho a fislu^nman’s daughter ; she 
is, in all pronability, a* native of some remote 
region, ,af>d a member of some illustrious family.” 

THere was one thing, indeed, to which lie had a 
sti’i^ng aversion : this was hearing tho old dame 
ri^|)riinanding Undine. The wild girl, it is true, 
commonly laughtid at^ the reproof, making no 
attempt to conceal the extravagance of her mirth : 
but it appeared to him like touching his own 
honour ; and still ho found it impossible to blame 
the aged wife of the fisherman, since Undine 
•always deserved «t h ast ten times as many repi-i- 
mands as she re(!uived : so ho continued to feel in 
his heiyt an attectionuto tenderness for them all, 
cvtiii for th(! ancief^t mistress of tho house, and his 
wliolc life flawed on in tlie calm stream of con- 
tentment. 

But sill ^leye came some inteiTuption at last. 
The fisheiTuan and the knight had been accustomed 
at dinner, and also in the evening, when thi! wind 
rojired Without, it rarely failed to do towards 
night, to enjoy ^gtdlier a flask of wine. But now 
their whole stock, which the fisherman liad from 
time to time broyght with liim from the city, was 
at l#6t exhaustqfi, .and they were both quite out 
’ cihumour^t the circumstance. That day Undine 
laughed at them excessiviily, but they were not 
ditmosed to join in lier pleasantries with the same 
gawjty as ueiuil. Toward evening she went o\it of 
the etdtage, to escape, as she said, the sight of 
two such lengthened and tiresome faces* ^ 
While it was yet twilight, some appeai*ance8 of 
a tempest seemed to be again mustering in the 
sky, and the waves already rushed and roared 
around them : the knight and the fishemiaii 
^>ruiig to the door in terror, to bring home the 
maiden, remembering the anguish of that night 
when Huldbrand had first entered the cottage. 
But Undine met them at the same moment, clapping 
h(j: little hands in high glee. 

“ What will you give me,” she cried, " to pro- 
vide you with wine ? or rather, you need not give 
me anything,” she continued ; “ for I am ak'eady 
satisfied, if you k)ok more cheerful, and have a 
livelier flow of spirits, than throughout this last 
most wearisome <lay. Oifly come with me ; the 
forest stream hits driven ashore a cask ; and I 
will be condemned to sleep a whole week, if it is 
not a wine-cask.” \ 

The men folio wedriier, and aetthlly found, in a 
bushy cove of tho shore, a cysk,Vwhich inspired 
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them whb much joy ^ if thej were sip it a cavity to him, would he one in our own 
eontmned the generous old wine for which they also. , . 


contained the generous , . t - i 

wore thimting. They first of all, and with as j 
muoh expedition as possible, rolled it toward the 
cottage ; for a heavv shower was again rishtg in 
the west, and they could discern waves of the 
lake, in the fading light, Jifting their white foaming 
heads, as if looking out for the rain, which threat- 
ened every instant to pour upon theui. Undine 
helped them as much as she was able ; and as 
the shower, w'ith a roar of wind, came, suddenly 
sweeping on in rapid pursuit, she raised her linger 
with a merry menace toward the dai’k mass of 
clouds, and cried : 

“ You cloud, you cloXid, have a, care I — beware 
how you wet us ; we arc some way fronintdicltcr ’ 
yet.'^ * 

The old maa reproved lier for this saliy, iis a 
sinful presumption ; but slie lauglied to herself 
with a low tittering, and no tme suffered aliy evil 
from her wild behaviour. Nay idhre, what was 
beyond their expectation, they rdaclii'd fiicir ioni- 
fortable hearth uiiwet, w'ith their prize spcii:*ed ; 
but the moment the cask had been broached, and 
proved to contain wine of a remarkably fine Hav^m*, 
then the rain fimt poured unrestrained from tlie 
black cloud, the tempest faved through the tops 
of the trees, and swept fai’ over t5ie billows of tlie 
deep. 

llaviiig immediately filled scn eral bottles from 
tlie cask, which promised them a supply for 
lofig time, they drew round the glow’ing hearth ; 
and, comfortably secured from the tempest, they 
sat tasting the flavour of their wine, and Ixtudying 
their pleasantries. * ^ 

As reflection returned upon him, the old fisher- 
man suddenly became extremely graje, %nd said ; 

** Ah, great God ! here we sit, rivjdicmg over this 
rich gift, while ho to whom it first belonged, and 
from whom it was wrested by *^1110 furj of the 
stream, must there also, it is mor^^ than probable, 
have lost his lib?.” 

“ His fate, I trust, was not quite so melancholy 
as that,” said Undine, while, smiling, she ^lled 
tlie knight’s cup to the brim, * t v» 

But he exclaimed : By my unsullied honour, 
old fatlier, if I knew wliere to find and re.8cue 
him, no exposure to the night, nor any^tlioughi of 
peril, should deter me from making the attempt. 
But I give you all the assurance 1 am able to 
give, that provided I again reacli an inhabitfHl 
country, I will find out the owner of this wine or 
his heirs, and make double and triple roimburse- 
ment.” 

The old man was gratified with this assurance^; 
he gave the knight a nod of approbation, and now 
drained his cup with an easier conscience and a 
more delicate relish, 

• Undine, however, said to lluldbrand : “ As to 
the repayment and your gold, you may do whate^T 
you like. But what you said about your venturing 
out, and searching, and exposing yourself to danger, 
appears to me far from wise. J should cry ray 
6y«8 opt, should you perish there on such a 
wild jaunt; and is it «not true, that you would 
prefer staying hero with me and the good -wine?” 

" Moift^uredly,” answered I luklbraiid, smiling. 
“.^^3tt,”jPepliefi Undine, “ you spoke unwisely 
thojjU^, For br^gins at Jiome : onr neighbour 

ought not to bcteur first thought ; and wliatever is 


The mistress of the house turned away frran 
her, sighing and shaltin^ her heM whUe tim 
fwherinau forgot Jiis wonted uidulgence toward 
the graceful Ifttlo girl, and thus repnived her : 

“ That sounds exactly as if vtm had been brought 
up by heathens and Turks, and he finished hU 
reproof .by adding; “ May God forgive both me 
ainl you, — unf(H?ling child.” 

“ Well, say what you will, this is what I think 
an<l feel,” replied Undine, “ be tliey who tliey 
m:iy that brfiuglit me up, — a|^d how can a thousand 
of your worA< help it ?” 

“ Silence !” exclaiin?d*tho fisherman, wi a voice 
of stem rebuke ; and she, who with all her wild 
spirit W'as extremely alive fo fear, shrunk^ from 
hinif moved close up to lluldbiund, trembling, 
Iknd briathed this question m the lowest tune 
possible : g 

Are you also angry, dear fritmd ?” 

The knight j)rossed her soft liand, and tf'ndf'rly 
stroked her* locks. He was unahle to a 

w'ord ; for his vt‘xation, arising from tin; old niairs 
severity toward l^ndine, elost'd liis Jij>s; and.. thus 
the two couple sat 0 })posit<; to eacli other, at once 
heated with anger and in embarrassed siienee. 


CTIArTER VI. 

*’ In the mi(jst of tliis ])ainfiil stillness, a low 
knocking wasj^ hi‘ard at the door, which struck 
them all w'ith dismay. For tlu rc are times wla n 
a slight circumstance, aH)ming imex}>ectedly up<m 
us, startles us like soiletliing siq>eruatural. Itut 
here it was a ’ffirther source of alarm, tliat tljc 
enchanted forest lay so near them, and that tlieir 
])lace of alifxlo seemed at present inaceessibh' to 
tlt^ •visit of anything human. While they wen; 
looking upon one aKothcr iq, doubt, the knocking 
was agpin heard, accoinj>ani<“/i with a deep groan. 
The knight* sprang ty si^ize his sword. But the 
old man, said in a low whisper : 

“ If it bo what 1 fear it is, no weapon of yours 
jirotect us.” 

Umline in the meanwliih* went to the door, and 
cried with the firm voiee of fearless dis])leasure : 
** Spirits of tin; earth ! if mischief be your aim, 
Kiihleborn shall k ach you better maiim;rs.” 

'The U;iTor of the rest was iiicrt ased ])y tliis 
wild sptHJch ; they looked fearfully upon the; girl, 
and <iu’dbrand was just n;covering pres(‘nc.e of 
Aniud cnougli to ask what? she meant, when a voice 
reachetl them from witliout ; 

“ I am no spirit of the earth, though a sjiirit 
still in«its earthly body. You tl^t arc within the 
cottage there, if you fear God and would afford 
me assisUince, (q)eii your door to me.” tt 

By the time these words were spoken, Undine 
had already opened it ; and the lamp tlirowing a 
strong illumination upon the stormy iiiglit, they 
pci’ceived aft aged priest w ithout, w ho stepjiedback 
in terror, when his eye fell on a sight so uncxj)ecte(l, 
the 4 vision of g little damsel of such exquisiti; 
beauty. \^11 might In; think there; must bo 
magic in the wind, and witchcraft at work, where 
a form of such surpjussing loveliness appeared at 
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the door of bo humble a dwelling. So ho lifted toward your remote shore^ which we already saw 
up bis voice in prayer : looming tlirough the mist and foam of the deep. 

« Let all good epirits praise the Lord God I” ^ Then it was at last, that our boat turned short 
« I am no spectre,” said Undine, with a smile, from its course, and rocked with a motion that 
« Do I look so very frightful I And you cannot became more and more wild and dizzy : I know 
but bear inc witness yourself, that I am far from not wliether it was overset, or the violence of the 
shrinking terrified at your holy words. I too motion tlmcw me overboard. In my agony and 
have knowledge of God, and understand the duty struggle at the thought of a near and terrible 
of praising him ; every one, to be sure, has his death, the waves bore me onward, till I was cast 
own way of doing this, and this privilege he ashore here bpeatji the trees of your island.” 
meant we should enjoy, when he gave us being. “ Yes, an island I” cried the fisherman. “ A 
Walk in, father ; you will find none but worthy short time ago it was only a point of land. But 
people Iiore.” • now, since the forest-stream and lake have become 

The holy man came bowjng in, ant cast round all but mad, it appears to ho entirely changed.” 
a glance of scrutiny, weafing at the same time a . “ I observed isomkhmgW it,” n^plied the priest, 
very placid and venerable air. But water was » as I stole along the snore in the obscurity ; and 
*dropinng from every fold of his dark garments, hearing potlung around mo but a sort of wild 
from his Jong wfiitc beard, and the white locldl of uproijjr, I‘ perceived, at last, that the noise came 
his hair. The fishAmian and the knight took hin^ from a point, exactly where a beaten fijot-path 


to another apartment, and ^urnisljed him with a 
change of raiment, while fht'y handed his own 
suit into the room they had left for^he females 
to dry. The aged stranger thanked them in a 
manner the most humble and courteous, but on 
the knight’s offering him his splendid ccloak to 
w'rap round him, ho could not he ftersuaded to 
tak(' it, blit chose instead an old grey over-coat 
that belongt‘d to the fisherman. 

TIn‘y th(‘n returned to tlie common apartment. 
The mistress of the house immediately offered 
her great cliair to the priest, and contiiiuiMl urging 
it upon liim, till she saw him fairly in possession 
of it. « You are old and cxhaiisUid,” said shc^ 
“ and arc moreover a man of God.”« 

Undine shoved under the stranger’s feet her 
little cricket, on which at all other times she used 
to sit near to Iluldbrand, mid showed herself, in 
thus pronn)ting the comfeiH of the w'orthy old 
man, in the highest degree gentf^ and amiable. 
On hi!!* paying him these little attentions, Huld- 
hrand whispered some raillery in her ear, but she 
replied gravely : * • 

“ Ho is a ministcr^f that Being who created 
us all, and holy tiling are not to be treated with 
lightness.” • 

The knight and the fishci*man now refreshed 
tho j)rioKt with food and wine ; and when he had 
soinewliat recovered his strength and spirits, hi^ 
began to relate how he had the day before set 
out from his cloister, which was situated afar off* 
beyond tho great lake, in order to visit the bishop, 
and acquaint him with tho distress into which 
the cloister and its tributary villages had fallen, 
owing to the cxtraordinai’y floods.* After a long 
and wearisome wandering, on account of tiiC 3 ^i 8 o 
ol the waters, he had b5en this day compelled < 
toward evening to procure the aid of a couple of 
boatmen, and cross over an arm of the lake which 
had hurst its usuaJ^boundary. . •, 

“ But liardly,” continued he, " had our small 
fen*^ boat touched tho waves, whan tliat furious 
tempest burst forth, which is still Kigiiig over 
our heads. It seemed as if the billows had been 
waiting our approach, only to rush upon us witli 
a madness the more wild. The oars wcite wrested 
from the grasp of m5^ men in an instant ; and 
shivered by the resistless force, the^drovo fartiker 
and farther out before us upon the wav^s. Unable 
to direct our course, vve yielded to the bnnd power 
of nature, and deemed to fly over the surges 


disappeared. I now caught the light m your 
cottage, and ventured hither, wlicre I cannot 
suffiaenUf thank •my hcsavenly Father^ that, after 
preserving me from the waters, he lias also con- 
ducted me to such pious people as you are ; and 
the more so, as it is difficult to say, whether I 
shall ever behold any other persons in tliis world 
except you four.” * 

" What mean you by those words?” asked the 
fisherman. 

“ Can you tell me, then, how long this com- 
tnotion of the elements will last?” replied tljje 
spiritual man. “ And tho years of my pilgrimage 
are many. The stream of my life may easily sink 
into tho ground andyanish, before tlie overflowing 
of that forest ^jtroam shall subside. And indeed, 
taking a genci*al view of things, it is not impossible, 
that monp aj^d more of the foaming waters may 
rush in betwedh you and yonder forest, until you 
are so far removed from the rest of tlie world, 
that youf small fi*liing-canoe may he incapable of 
passing over, and, tne inhabitants of the continent 
entirely forget your ago amid the dissipation and 
diversions of life.” 

A^this melancLoly foreboding, tho old lady 
sbtfhnk back with a feeling of alarm, crossed 
herself, and cried : “ May God forbid I ” 

But the fisheminn looked upon her with a 
smill;, and ^aid : What a strange being is man ! 
Suppose the worst to happen : our state would not 
be different, at any rati? your own would not, dear 
wife, from what it is at present. For have yon, 
these many years, been farther from home than 
the border of the forest ? And have you seen a 
single human being beside Undine and myself ! — 
It*is now only a short time since the coming of 
the knight and the priest. They will I’emain with 
us, even if we do become a forgotten island ; so, 
after all, you will derive the best advantage froin 
the disaster.” 

‘^I know not,” replied tho ancient dame, << it 
may be so ; still it is a dismal thought, when 
brought fairly homo to the mind, that we are 
Tor ever separated irom mankind, even though, in 
fact, we nevor do know nor see them.” * ^ 

“ Then you will remain with us, then you will 
remain with us I” whispt'red Undine, in a voice 
scarcely audible and half singinj^ while with the 
intense fervour of the heart she n^ved more and 
moi*e closely to Huld^rand’s side. * But he was 
iiiinici*sed in the deep and Btrayge innsiiigs of his 
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own mind. The region on the farther side of the 
foreet-river, since the last words of the priest, 
seemed to have been withdrawing farther and 
farther, in dim prospective, from his view ; and 
the blooming Island on which he lived, grew 
green and smiled more freshly before the eye of 
his mind. His bride glowed like the fairest rose, 
not of this obscure nook only, but even of the 
whole wide world, and the pi’iest was now pre- 
sent. 

Beside these hopes and reveries of love, another 
circumstance influenced him : the mistress of the 
family was dii'ecting an angry glance at Undine, 
because, even in thej^^sence of their spiritual 
director, she was leanilg fondly on the knight 
and it seemed as if she was on the^poiiit of festniking » i 
out in harsh reproof. Then was the resolution 
of Huldbrand taken; his lieart and moutfi^wcrc 
opened ; and, turning toward the priest, lie said, 

“ Father, you hero see before you an affianced* 
pair, and if this maiden and these a|;ed and wortliy 
people of the island have no oBjcction^you*shall 
unite us this very evening.’* « 

The aged couple were both exceedingly sur- 
prised. They had often, it is true, anticipated an 
event of this nature, but as j'ct they had never 
mentioned it ; and now when the kniglit made the 
atbiehinent known, it came upon them like some- 
thing wholly new and unexpected. Undiini became 
suddenly grave, and cast her eyi?s upon the floor 
in a profound reverie, while the priest madeu 
ihquiries respecting the circumstances of their 
acquaintance, and asked the old people whether 
they gave their consent to the union. ‘After a 
great numher of questions and ans\^ers, the affair 
was aiTungcMl to the satisfaction of all ; and the 
mistress of the liouse went to proi):^c i?ie bridal 
apartment for the young couple, ilna also, with a 
view to grace the nuptial solemnity, to seek for 
two consetrrated tapers, which sdie had fbr a long 
time kept by her. * 

The knight in the meanwhile busied himself 
about his golden chain, for the purpose of disitii- 
gaging two of its links, that He might ma^e an 
exchange of rings wdth his bridd. Bvt when '^le < 
saw his object she started from her trance of 
musing, and exclaimed ; 

“ Not so ! my parents by no meqns sontime 
into the world so perfectly d<.*stitutc ; on the con- 
trary, they foresaw, even at so early a period, 
that such a night as this would come.” 

Thus speaking, she was out of the rf>om in a 
moment, and a moment after returned w ith two 
costly rings, of which she gave one to her bride- 
groom, and kept the other for herself. The (fid 
fisherman w'as beyond measure iistonished at this ; 
and his wifi;, who was just I’e-entering the room, 
was even more surprised than ho, that neither of 
\hem had ever seen these jewels in the cliild’s 
possession. * 

“ My parents,” said Undine, ^ made me sew 
these triiikc.'ts to that beautiful raiment, which 1 
wore the very day I came tp you. They also^ 
charge inc, on no account whatever to mention 
tliem to any one bef^ro iny nuptial evening. At 
the time of my coming, therefore, 1 took them off 
in 8ecr(*t, and have kept them concealed to tlie 
present hour.” yT 

The priest ^w,cut short all further questioning 
and wondering, while he lighted the consecrated 


tapei*s, placed them on a table, and ordered the 
bridal pair to stand opposite to him. He then 
pronounced the few solemn words of the ccremonjy, 
and made them one ; the elder couple gave^ the 
younger their blessing ; and the bride, slightly 
trembling and thoughtful, leaned upon the knight. 

The priest then spoke jilainly and at once : 
" You are strange people after all : for why did 
you tell me that you were the only inhabiUints of 
the island I So far is this from being tnic’, J 
have seen, the whole time I have been performing 
tho ceremony, a tall, stately man, in a wliite 
mantle, staml opposite to me, looking in at the 
window. m must still waiting before the 
door, if peradventure fou. would invito him to 
come in.” 

" God forbid I” cried the old lady, shril^king ‘ 
hack ; the fishennan shook his h(‘ad without 
% Idling his lips, and lluldbrand sprang to the 
window. It app(.*are^ to him tliat he could still 
discern some vestige of a fonii, white and indis- 
tinct as a vapour, but it soon disappeared in tho 
gloom. He convinced the priest tliat he must 
have been mistaken in his inifiression ; and now, 
iiisj>ircd cw'ith freedom and familiarity of purfeet 
confidence, riiey all sat down together round a 
bright and comfortable hearth. 


CHAPTEll VII. 

* Before nii])tial eiTemoiiy, and during its 
jicrionnanee. Undine had shown a nu>dest gentle- 
ness and maidenly re.serve ; but it noiv s(?emed as 
if all the wayw'ard frqiiks that efieiweseed within 
her, were foaming ami' bursting fortli with an ex- 
travagance only the more bold and unrestruimHl. 
She teased her bruhjgroom, her foster-parents, and 
even tin? prie.st, w'hom she had, just now revered 
kiighly, with all sorts of childish tricks and 
vagaries ; and wdien the ancient dame w as iihout to 
reprove her too frolicsoinespK-it,thekiiightbya h-w 
serious ambexprossive words, imposed sileiiee upon 
her by calling Undine his wife. 

Tlie knight was himself, indeed, just as little 
pleased with Uiidiiui’s ehildisli beliaviour as the 
VcjjSt : hut still, all his w'inking, hemming, and 
expressions of etmsure wen? to no i)urpos('. It is 
true, whonc'vor the bride observ(*d the dissatisfac- 
tion of her husband, — and this oe(*asionally hap- 
pened, — she became more quiet, placed lieixelf 
beside him, Htroi;ed his fa(;e with caressing fondness, 
whbii()(^’ed something smilingly in his ear, and in 
j^thls niann(>r smootbedi the wrinkles that w'ore 
gathering on his brow'. But the moment after, 
some wild wdiim would make her resume ht?r antic 
movt*rients, and all went worse than before. 

The priest then spoke in a kiifd although serious 
tone : “ My pl^^asant young friend, surely nq one 
can witness your playful spirit without being 
diverted ; but remember betimes so to attune 
your soul, that it may produce a harmony ever in 
accordauci: with the soul of your wedded bi ide- 
groom.” ' 

^vSoul!” cried Undine, with a laugh, imarly 
allied to one or derision, “ what you say lias a re- 
markably fretty sound, and for most people, too, 
it may be a vei*y instructive ruk; ami proliUible 
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caution. But when a person has no soul at all, 
how, 1 pray you, can such attuning bo then pos- 
sible ? And this in truth is just my condition.^' 
The priest was much hurt, but continued silent 
ill holy displeasure, and turned away his face from 
the maiden in sorrow. She, however, went up 
to him with the most winning sweetness, and 
said ; 

Nay, I entreat you, first listen to some parti- 
culars before you frown upon me in anger ; for 
your frown of anger is painful to me, and by no 
ineans ought you to give pain to a creature that 
has itself clone nothitg injurious to you. Only 
have patience with me, and^I will exfilain to |you 
every woi^l of what I mei^it.” 

It was evident that she had come to the resolution 
*to giv? a full acepunt of hei'self, when she suddenly 
falU-red, as if seizejj with an inward shudderftig, 
and burst into a passion of tears. They were^ 
none of them able to understand the iqtensenoss 
of her feelings, and, with minglctl emotions of fear 
and anxiety, they gazed on her in silc^/ce. Then 
wiping away her teal's and looking earnestly at the 
ju'iest, she at last said : 

‘‘ Tiu're must he something lovely, blK at the 
same time something most awful, ifliout a soul. 
In the name of God, holy man, were it not better 
that wo never shared a gift so mysterious ? ” 

Again she paused and restrained her tears, as 
if waiting for an answer. All in the cottage liad 
risen from their seats, and stepped hack from her 
with hoiTor. She, however, seemed to have eyes 
for no one but the lioly man ; a fearful curiosity^ 
was painted on her features, and tliis made her 
emotion appear terrible; to the others* 

“II ea V i ly n lust the soul weigh down its possessor,” 
slie jmi'sii(‘d, when no one h'ttriiod her any answer, 

“ A'cry heavily ! for already fts ajipryacliing image 
oversluulows me M'ith anguish and ntourning. And, 
alas ! I have till now been so merry and light- 
lu‘art(;d ! ” — And she hurst into another flood of 
tears, and covc'red her face with her veil. • 

The priest, going iiu to her With a solemn look, 
now ad(lreHS(;d hiniselr to her, and conjure^ her 
by the; name of God most holy, if any evil or spirit 
of evil ])ossessed her, to remove the light covering 
from lier face. But she sunk before him on her 
knees, and repeated after him every sacred ex-^ 
pressioii he uttered, giving praise to God, 
prot(;sting “ that she wished the well-being of the • 
whole world.” 

The priest then spoke to the knight : “ Sir bride- 
grc)om, I leave you alone with her whom I have ' 
united to you in marriage. So far asfl can discover 
there is nothing of evil in her, but assuredly*nf#eh 
that is womhirful. What 1 recommend to you in * 
domestic life is — prudence, love, and tidelity."' 

'riius speaking he left the apartment, and the 
fisherman with lii^ wife followed him, erdhsing 
themselv(‘s. 

UiftUne had sunk nponher knees ;«he uncovered 
her face and exclaimed, while she looked fearfully 
round upon Huldbrand ; “ Alas, you will now 
reluso to regard me as your own ; and still I have 
done nothing evil, poor unhai>])y chil# ! ” She 
spoke these words with a look so infinitely 
swi'et and touching, that her hi-yegroom filr- 
got both the confession that had shirked, and 
the mystery that had })erplexed him ; and hast- 
ciiing to her, In? liaised her in his arms. She 


smiled through her tears, and that smile was like 
the dawn playing upon a small stream. " You 
cannot desert me! ” she whispered, with a confiding 
assurance, and stroked the knight’s cheeks with 
hot little soft hands. He was thus in some degree 
withdrawn from those terrible apprehensions, tiiat 
stiU^lay lurking in the recesses of his soul, and were 
porsuadiug him that ho had been married to a 
fairy, or some spiteful and mischievous being of 
the spirit-world ; but, after all, only this single 
question, and that almost unawares, escaped from 
his lips : 

“ Dearest Undine, pray tell me this one thing : 
what was it you meant by ^ spirits of earth ’ and 
f iviihlebom’ wlwn the priest stood knocking at the 
•door ? , 

“ M(jro. fictions ! mere tales of children ! 
answered Undine, laughing, now quite restored to 
her wonted gkicty. “ I first awoke your anxiety 
^ith tlfein, aiK^ you finally awoke mine. This is 
the end of the story and frf our nuptial evening.” 

I^ay, liot exadlly that,” replied the enamoured 
kniglrt, extinguishing the tapers, and a thousand 
tim^ kissing his beautiful and beloved bride, while, 
lighted by the moon that shone brightly through 
the windows, he bore her into their own bridal 
apartment. * 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The fl’esh light of morning awoke the young 
married pair.* Umline bashfully hid her face 
beneath tlieir covering, and Huldbrand lay lost in 
silent refifjctipn. Whenever during the night he 
had fallen asleep, strange and horrible dreams of 
sjiectres had disturbed him; and these shapes, 
gi*inning*at him stealth, strove to disguise 
themselves as beautiful females ; and from beauti- 
ful females they all at once assumed the appearance 
of dmgons. And when he started up, aroused by 
the iij^i*usion of the!s6 hideous forms, the moonlight 
•shcHc pale iwd cdld bf;fore the windows without ; 
he looked aftrighted at Undine, in whose arms he 
had fallen asleej), and slu* was reposmg in unalte'red 
l)c;anty and ijweetiiess beside him. Then pressing 
lier rosy lips with a light kiss, he again fell into a 
slumber, only to be awakened by new terrora. 

When be bad now perfectly awoke, and well 
considert'xl all the circumstances of this connexion, 
he iH'proaehed himself for any doubt that could 
lead liim into error in regard to his lovely wdfe. I 
11# also earnestly begged her pardon for the in 
, justice he had done her, but she only gave him her 
fair hand, heaved a sigh from the depth of her 
heart, and remained silent. But a glance of fer- 
vent tenderness, an expression of the soul beaming* i 
in lfi*r eyes, such as he had never witnessed there 
before, left him in undoubting assurance, that i 
Undine was conscious of no evil design against him 1 
Whatever. • i 

lie then rose with a serene mind, and, h!avin^ i 
her, went to the common iq^uirtment, where the , 
iiiiiKiti's of the house had already met. The three ! 
were sitting round the hoarth^^vitli an air of | 
anxiety about them, as if they fearey trusting tlu'.m- j 
selves to raise their voiqp above a low apprehensive j 
undertone. The priest appeared to he praying j 
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I in his inmost spirit, with a view to avert some 
fatal calamity. But when they observed the young 
husband come forth so cheerful, a brighter hope rose 
within them, and dispelled the cloudy traces that re- 
mained upon their brows : yes, the old fisherman 
began to be facetious with the knigl^ but in a man- 
ner perfectly becoming, so that his aged wife herself 
could not help smiling with great good-humour. 

Undine had in the mean time got ready, and 
now entered the door ; when all were on the point 
of rushing to meet her, and yet all continued 
standing in perfect admiration, so changed and at 
the same time so familiar was the young woman’s 
I appearance. The priest, with paternal affection 
beaming from his countenance, first went up to 
her, and as ho I'aised his Iian^ to pro^»B>unce a^ 
blessing, the beautiful bride, trembling with devo- 
tion, sunk on her knees before him ; she 'lueg^ed 
his pardon in terms both respectful "and submiss- 
ive, for any foolish things she might have hittered 
the evening before, ainJ entreated him, in a pa- 
thetic tone, to j)niy for the weFfa?*e ofo her® soul. 
She then rose, kisst^d her foster-parents, aiid^ after 
thanking them for all the kindness they had shown 
her, said : *» 

“ O, I now feel in my inmost hoarf,, how mueh, 
how infinitely much you^have done for me, you 
dear, dear friends of iny childhood 1 ” 

At fi rst sluj was wholly unable to tear herself away 
from their afiectionatc caresses ; but tlu; moment 
she saw the good old mother busy in getting break J I 
f^t, she went to the hearth, applied herself to ! 
cooking the food and putting it ou the table, and 
would not sufftT her aged friwid to take Bie least i 
share in the work. ‘ - ! 

She continued in this frame of spirit the whole 
day ; calm, kind, attentive ; — at the same time, a 
little mistress of a family, and tender, iiKMlest 
young woman. The three who had been longest 
acquainted with In.'r, cxpccteil (*vt}ry iiisthiit to see 
her capricious spirit break tmt iv some; whimsical 
change or sportive vagary. But tlu'ir fears were 
quite unnecessary. Undine continued as mild 
and gentle as an angel. The priest found, it all 
but impossible to remove hi.s eyes from her,Vnd 
he often said to tlie bridegroom : 

“^The bounty of Heaven, sir, making me its un- 
worthy instrument, entrusted to you last eve^nng 
an invaluable treasure ; regard and ciioriali it as 
you ought to do, and it will promote your temporal 
ainl eternal welfare.’* 

Toward evening Undine was hanging upon tho 
knight’s ann with lowly tendexmoss, while she drew 
him gently out before the door, where the setting 
sun shone richly over tlic fresh gras-s, and iiffoii 
the high, slender holes of the trees. Her emotion 
was visible : the dew of sadness and love swam in 
^her eyes, while a tendei’and feaidul secret hovered 
ujKin her lips, but sighs, and those scarcely per- 
ceptibUi, were all that made known the wish of 
her lieart. She led her husband farther and farther 
onward without speaking. When he asked her 
questions, she rej)liod only with looks, in which, if 
js true, there a])])eared to l>e no immediate answer 
to his in<iuirics, but yet a whole heaven of love 
and timid attachment. Thus they reached the 
margin of tlie sw^^ lien forest -stream, and the knight 
was astonished/o see it gliding away with so gentle 
a murmuring of its wavt*p, that no vestige of its 
former swell and ^wildness was now disceimible. 


“ By morning it will be wholly drained off,’’ 
said tho beautiful woman with an accent of weep- 
ing, ** and you will then he able to travel, with- 
out anything to hinder you, wliitliei-socvcr you 
will.” 

" Not without you, dear Undine,” replied the 
knight, laughing ; <<far pray remember, even wore 
I disposed to leavo you, both the church and the 
spiritual powers, the emperor and the laws of the 
realm, would require the fugitive to be seized and 
restored to you.” 

" All this depends on you, all depends on you,” | 
whispered his little compaoioii, half wt^epiiig ami ! i 
half smiling/ “ But ][, still fed sure, that you will j 
not leave me ; I am in rimtii too fondly atfivched to | - 
you to fear tliat misery. Now bear me over to > 
that little island which lies before us. ‘Thi re ’ ; 
sh^il the deeision be made. I could easily, ituh'ed, 
‘‘slip through that mere rippling of the water ‘ 
without your aid, bn* it Is so grateful to ivst in 
your arms ; and should you determine to put me , ! 
away, I shall have sweetly i*e.stod in them ouei' 
more, . . . for the la.st time.” 

Huldbrand was so full of strange anxiety and 
emotion^ that he knew not what answcu* tin inakt' 
her. He totok her in liis arms and carried her 
over now, first realizing th(? fact, that this was the 
same little island from wiiich Ik; had horiu* her 
back to tlie old fi.shennan, the first night of liis 
airival. On the farther side, ho placed her upon 
tin* soft grass, and cherished with a lover’s fond- | 
iie.HS the hopi' of sitting near his beautiful burden; 
.but she said to him, “Not here, — if you plt*ase, ' 
there over agiiijist me. 1 shall r(;ad my (lc»oiii in 
your eyes, even before your lip jjroiiounce it : 
now listtoi vei*y attiuitively to what 1 shall ivlate ^ 
to you.” And she b«*gan : 

“ You must know, .by dear love, that there are 
beings in the eTenieuts, wdiich bear tlu‘ sti’ongest 
resemblance totheliiiman race, and which, at fh<; 
.same time, hut seldom become visihh' to you, 

ThY wonderful Siilainaiiilers ,8])arklo and sport 
amid the flames ; deep in <ho earth the meagre 
and malicious gnomes pur^e their rev<*ls ; the 
foi’est-spirfls belong to the air, and w'aiider in the 
woods ; while in the seas, rivers, and stream.s, 
live the wide-spread race of waUu’-spirits. These 
last, ])eneath resounding domes of crystal, through 
which tho sky apjxjars witli sun and stars, inhabit 
'a region of light and heanty ; lofty corul-trei>s 
glow with blue and criniHon fruits in their gardens; 
tlw: ►' walk over the pure Si'ind of the* sea, among 
exquisitely variegated sliells, and amid whatever | 
of beauty thiv'old world possessed, such as the ; 
prAftnt. is no more w'orthy to eiij«>y — ercali<ai.s ;! 
which the floods covered with their seertd. v<'ils of 
silver ; and now the noble monuments sparkle 
below, stattdy and solemn,* and bedewed by the 
wate/^ which loves them, an^ calls fortli from 
their crevices dtjicate moss-flowers and enwreath- 
ing tufts of sedge. 

* No reader of EnKlisli poetry need be rcniiiidod of 
Bouthey’sadmirabloduscriptLonof thoC'ity of Jlaly, in his i i 
Curse of Keiiatnn. 

In sim-ltght and sca-grocn, I j 

^ The thousiind j»alace» were seen ' 

Of that pro~d city, wiiose sui)<?rb abodes 
Seem’d -car’d l)y giants for tlie immortal gods. 

IIow silent and how beautiful tht-y stand, 

Like things of nature ! ” 
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« Now tho nation that dwell thei’e are very fair 
and lovely to behold, for tlie most part more 
beautiful than human beings. Many a fisherman 
! has been so fortunate as to catch a view of a 
delicate maiden of the waters, while she was 
floatiJig and singing upon the deep* He then 
spread to remotest shores the fame of her beauty, 
ami to such wonderful himiilos* men are wont to 
give the name of Undines. But what need of 
saving more You, my dear husband, now 
a/tually behold an Undine before you.” 

The kniglit would have persuaded himself, that 
his lovely wife was uncler the influence of one of 
her odd whims, and tnat she was oiijy amusing 
horst*lf and him with her %;ifravagant inventions. 
He wished* it might be so. But with whatever 
Qni])ha^s he said this to himself, he still could not 
credit the liope for a moment^ a strange shivcrijiig 
shot througli his soul ; unable to utter a word, he 
gazed upon the sweet speaker with a fixed eye. 
She sluKjk her head in distres^ hgaved a sigh from 
her full heai-t, and then proceeded in tho following 
manner ; • 

‘Jnres])ect to the circumstances of our life, 
we should be far sup(;rior to yoursclvc^s, ylio arc 
anoth(.*P ract! of the human family,— ^or we also 
c'all ourselves human beings, as wc n'semble them 
in form and features, — had we not one evil peculiar 
to ourselves. Both we, and the beings 1 Inive 
montiom'd as inbabiting tho other elem«‘nts, vanish 
into air at death and go out of existence, spirit 
and body, S(> that no vestige of us remains ; and 
when you lu'reafti'i’ awaki^ to a purer state of 
being, we shall remain where sand, and sparks,^ 
and wind, and waves remain. We of*eourse liav 
no souls ; the o!<*mcnt moves us, aifll, again, is 
ob(‘dieut to our will, while ^we live, though it 
scatters us like <lust when ^e di<? ; and as wo 
have nothing to trouble us, >ve ar«<as merry as 
nightingales, little gold-fishes, and other pretty 
children of nature. 

“ But all beings aspire to rise in the scale of e«- 
isterici; liiglier than they are. It^vas therefore the a 
wish of my father, wheats a powerful water-j»rinee 
in tin; Mediterranean Sea, that his only^lau^iter 
sliould become possess(*d of a soul, although sin* 
should have to endure iminy of the suflerings of 
those who share that gift. 

Now the race to which I belong, have no other 
means of obtaining a soul, than by forming witlf 
an individual (»f your own tlie most intimate union 
oi love. ] am now possessed of a soul, and 1, the 
very soul itself, thank you, dear liuldhraml, with 
a warmth of lieart beyond ^pressii^u, and iu*ver 
shall I ei‘ase to thank you, fllless you render 
whole iuture lift; miserable, what will become 
of me, if you avoid and reject me ? 1 was not 

perniittt'd, howtsver, tt) retain you as my own by 
artifice. And should you decide to cast mc^ft’, 
thtui do it now, and* return alone to the short;. 

1 will plunge intt) this brook, where iny iiiitde will 
receivtT me ; my unclc^ who lu;re iiT the forest, 
far removed from his other friends, passes his 
striingc and solitary existence. But lie is power- 
hil, as well as revered and ht'loved by ma^y great 
rivers ; and as he hrougl^t mt; liitlu'r to our frituids 
of tin; lake, a light-hearted and laughing child, Im 
^will also resttu-t; me to the home of^uy parents, 
ja woman, pt)Hsessing a soul, full of atiei^.oiu and 
[•heir to suifering." 


Ifi 

She was about to add something more, when 
Huldbrand, with the most heartfelt tenderness and 
love, clasped her in his arms, and again boro her 
back to the shore. There, amid tears and kisses, 
he first swore never to forsake his affectionate wife, 
and esteemed himself even more happy than Pj^g- 
maliou, for whom Venus gave life to his beautiful 
statue^ and thus changed it into a beloved wife. 
Supported by his arm, and chei’isbing within her 
tho sweet confidenct; of affection, Undine returned 
to tho cottage ; and now slic first realized with 
her whole heart, how little cause she had for re- 
gretting what she had left, the crystal palaces of 
lier mysterious father. 


CHAPTKR IX 

• 

Next rnoming, wlieu IJuldbrand awoke from 
sluinbar an^ percewed that his beautiful wife was I 
not by^his side, bo began to give way again to his j 
wild imaginations : these represented to him his 
inai;^^ge, and evtui tlie charming Undine herself, 
as only a shadow without substance, a mere illusion 
of cncliantment. But slie entered tlie door at the 
same moment, kissed liiin, seated liorself on the 
bed by his side, and said : 

“ I have been out somewhat early tliis morning, 
to see wlietbcr my uncle keeps his word. He has 
alrc'ady restored tlie waters of the flood to his ownT 
calm channel, and ho now flows through tlie forest, 
a rivulet* as before,, in a lonely and dreamlike 
curriuit. His friends too, both* of the water and 
the air, have rcsumeil tlu;ir usual peaceful tenor ; 
all in tliia ^.'gion will again proceed with order and 
ti*anquiUity ; afldij^ ou can travel homeward without 
fear of the flood, whenever you choose.” 

It seenvd to thii mind of Huldbrand, that he 
must be wrapt in soifte reverie or waking dream, 
so little was he abfe to understand the nature of 
his wife’s strange relative. Notwithstanding this, 
he made no remark •uj)on what she liad told him, 
(jrid infinite sweetness soon lulled every mis- 
giving and discomfort to rt;st. 

Some time afterward, while he was standing 
with before the door, and surveying the verdant 
point of landVitli its boundary of bright waters, 
|,8ucli a feeling of bliss came oviT liim in this cradle 
of his love, tliat he exclaimed : 

“ Shall W(; then, so early as to-day, begin our 
journey ? Why should we ? It is probable, that 
abroad in the world wc shall find no days more 
[ d<‘li«jlitful than those we have spent in this little 
asylum, so secret and .so .secure. Let us remain 
luTc, and enjoy two or three more of its glorious 
siinst'ts.” 

“’Just as my lord shall command,” replied 
Uiuliae mec'kly. “ Only we must remember, that 
our aged friends will, at all events, think of my 
dejiarture with pain ; and should they now, for the 
fiist time, discover the true soul in me, and how 
fervently 1 can now love and lioiioiir them, ilieir 
fe<‘ble eyes would surely bocoim^blind with weeping. 
As yet, they consider my present calm aiul exem- 
plary coiuhiet as of no better prmnisc than my 
former occasional quietness,— nuTc^ the calm of 
the lake jii.st while tho^air remains tranquil, — 
and they will now become as much accustomed to 
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cherish a little tree or flower, as they have been to 
cherish me. Let mo not then make known to 
them this newly-bestowed, this love-insph'ed heart, 
at the very moment they must lose it for this 
world ; and how could I conceal what I have 
gained, if we coiitiimed longer together ? ” 

Huldbraiid yielded to her representation, and 
went to the aged couple to confer with them re- 
specting his journey, on which, however, he pro- 
posed to set out that very hour. The priest offered 
liimself as a companion to the young married pair ; 
and, after their taking a short farewell, he held 
the bridle, while the knight lifted his beautiful wife 
upon his horse j and with rapid step they crossed 
the dry channel w’ith {ler to\yard the forest. 
Undine wept in silent ilut intense emcjj^'on ; thij 
old people, as she moved away, Wore more clamor- 
ous in the expression of theur grief. • They ap- 
peared to feci, at this moment of separation, a < 
presentiment of what they were losing dn tht i- 
affectionate foster-da ugj iter. 

The throe travellers had reached fhe thickest 
sliades of the forest without interchanging r, word. 
It would have bomi a picturesque sight, in that 
hall of leafy verdure, to see the figure of this Ibyely 
female sitting on tin* noble and richly ornamented 
steed, on her right hamv the venerable priest in 
the white garb of bis order, on lier left the bloom- 
ing young knight, clad in sjilendid raiment of 
scarlet, gold, and violet, girt w'ith a sword that 
flashed iu the sun, and attentively walking beside 
‘her. Huldbraiid had no eyes but for bis wife ; 
Undine, who had dried her ti'ars of tenderness, 
had no eyes })ut for him ; aryl they sooh entereil i 
into the mute and voiceless (Joiiversc of looks and j 
gestures, from which after some time they were j 
awakened by the low discourse whicl^.the i)ri(‘st i 
was holding with a fourth travi^iler, wlio had j 
meanwhile joined them unobserviul. 

He wore a white gown, resu^nbling h fonii the 
dress of tlie prii'sts’ order, <'xcpj)t that his hood 
hung very low ov<;r his face, and that the whole 
drapery floated in such wide folds around him, as 
obligcil liini evi’ry moment to gather it up and 
throw it over his ann, or by 80*1110 nvinag<*ifi«^q of 
this sort to get it out of bis way, and still it did j 
not seem in the least to incommode biin in bis 
movement. When the young coujde became 
aware of bis presence, he was saying : 

‘‘ And so, verK'rable sir, many as have been the 
years I have dwelt here in this forest, I liave never 
received the name of h(;miit in your sense of the 
word. For, as 1 said licfore, 1 know nothing of 
penance, and 1 think, too, that 1 have no particular 
need of it. Do yxm ask mo why I am so atta«hed 
to the forest? It is because its scenery is so^ 
peculiarly picturesque, and attbrds me so much 
j pastime, when, in iny floating white garments, I 
pass through its world of leaves and dusky shadows; 
— and then a sweet sunbeam glances down ♦upon 
me, at times, befoi-e 1 think of it.” 

“ You arti a very singular man,” replied the 
priest, “ and I should like to Jiave a more iiitimave 
acqiihintancc with you,” 

‘‘ And who then iiiay you be yourself, to pass 
from one thing to another ? ” impiired the stranger, 

T am calli.^ father Hoilmanii,” answered the 
holy man, “ 1 am from tin; cloistiir of Our 

Lady of the Salutation, beyond tlie lake.” 

“ Well, well,” replied the stranger, “ my name 


is Kiihlebom, and were I a stickler for the nice 
distinctions of rank, I might with equal propriety 
require you to give me the title of noble lord of 
Kubleborn, or free lord * of Kiililebom ; for I am 
as free as the birds in the forest, and, it may be, a 
trifle more so. For example, I now have some- 
tliing to tell tliat young lady there.” And before 
they were aware of his purpose, he was on the 
other side of the priest, close to Undine, and 
stretching himself high into the air, in order to 
whisper something in her ear. But she shrunk 
from him in terror, and exchiimed : 

I have nothing more do with yon.” 

" Ho, hf,” cried the stranger with a laugh, 
“ what sort of a mafrcsige have you m.ade, then, 
so monstrous and gentt?el, since you no longiT 
know your own relations ? Have you no rocollec- 
ti«n, then, of your uncle Kilhlebbni, who so faith- 
fully bore you on his l)ack to* this ix'gion ?” 

However that pay be,” rcpluHl Undine, I 
entreat Con never to appe.*u* in my j)resenc(‘ again, 
1 am now afraid of you ; and will not my liusbarid 
fear and fi!u*sake me, if he sees me associate with 
such strange company and kindred?” 

“ Yqp must not forget, my little niecq,” said 
KUhleborn>“ that I am with you lu^re as a con- 
ductor ; otherwise those madcap sj)irits of the 
earth, the gnomes that haunt this forest, would 
play you .some of tlndr mischievous pranks. Let 
me thiTidbre .still accom]>any you in peac»‘ ; even 
the old prit'st there had a better recollection of 
me tbaii you apj>oar to havt', for he just now 
as.siirtHl nuj, that 1 seemed to be very familiar to 
him, and thj,d I must hav(‘ been with him in the 
ferry-boat, out of wJiieh hc' tumbli'd into the waves. 
He certainfy did see nu? there, fin* I was no other 
than the water-spoi^ that ton* Iiiu) out of it, and 
kept him from Rinkij.g, while I safely waft('d him 
a.shore to yoVit wedding.” 

Undine and the knight turned th(*ir eyes ujmn 
father Heilmaim ; but In? appearerl to be moving 
^Wrwanl, just as if lie w(‘re dri'amiiig or walking 
in his sleep, and«no longin* to la* eonscious of a 
word that was spoken. Undine then sai<l to 
Kuhtelioia : “ 1 aln'ady see ponder the end of the 
forest. We hav(‘ no further in'td of your assist 
anc<‘, and nothing now gives us alarm but yourself. 

J therefore be.si'ecdi you, by our mutual love and 
^ood-will, to vanish and allow us to proceed in 
peace.” 

Kiihlebom soemod to bo transporti'fl with fury 
at this : he dart<'d a frightful look at Undiin*, and 
grinned fiercely upon her. She sliriek(*d aloud, 
and ealledhcx,* husb^H^ to ju’ott'ct her. The knight 
s|i4*uiig round the hwse as quick as lightning, and, 
brandLsliing his sword^ struck at Kiihleliorn’s head. 
But, instead of si'veriug it from liis body, the 
sword mc:|5*jly flashed thrfuigh a torrc'iit, which 
rnsi^cd foaming near th(;m from a lofty (rlifV ; and 
witli a aiteh, which much Ajsembled in sound a 
burst of laiigiitc?r, the stream all at once ^nonred 
upon them, and gave them a thorough wetting. 
The pri<‘st, as if suddenly awaking from a trance, 
coolly observed : “ This is what I have hei’ii some 
time ex]tecting, because thi? bn>ok has descended 
from the 8tee]> so close beside us. — though at first 
iudc»ed, it ajipcxm'd to resumblc a man, and 
to possess tfie power of speech.” 

Huron. 
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As the waterfall came rusliinp; from its era", it a )>riiiccHs, that Jluldbraiid had rescued in the 
distinctly uttered these words in Hultlhra lid’s (‘a.r: forest from some evil eucliantinoht. Whenever 
« tell knight I valiant knight! 1 am not angry any one <iuestioned either herself or her husband 
with you ; 1 have no quarrel with you ; only eon- rt lati veto surmises of tins nature, they had wisdom 
tiiiue to defend your eliarming little wife with the | enough to iiMimin silent, or wit enough to evade 
same spirit, you hold knight I you ra^h blado !" ' the inquiries. Tlu^ lijw of father Heilmann had 

After advancing a few steps farther, the fra- heen Ht;ale<l in j-eganl to idle, gossip of every kind, 
vellers came out U])on oy>en ground. Tlie iinp<‘rial and besides, eui liuldbi’aiurs arrival, he had im- 
eitv lay bright before thtsm ; and tlie evening sun, mediately returned to liis cloister ; so that peoyile 
wliic.h gilded its towers with gold, khidly dried were obliged to rest coulnited with iheir own wild 
t]i(‘ir ganneiits that liad been so completely conjeeiiirt's, and ( Vi'ii Ik rtalda lieiselfa-sccrtaincd 
drenched. notbing more of tin: truth than others. 

^ In addition to all this, LJufllue daily regarded 

this young lady vith increasing fondness. We 
ijiust have bt'cn iien^iolVyi’e ac([iiauit'jd with each 
VMT\PTl’lt Y I #)tlier,” often ^iscd to 'Say to tier, “or else 

• • ^ LJlAl ibK A. I (I, j)yjc4 ], .fcioini’ luysti’rious connexion between 

Titk sudden disappearance of the young knight, j ns ; foy it is inej-cdilde, that one iiulividual so 
lluldlirand of llingiuc'tten, had occasioned much |•]>el•fectly witli'out cause, T nu'an v. lihont some 
remark in tlu* iTn])erial city, syid no small concern and hi cret i^ause, should bt? so loudly aitacbi'd 

among tliosi' of the ])eople, who, US well on* account to another, as 1 have betn to ^ou fnan the tirst 
of his expertiu'HH in tourney and dance ^is in con- inoineftt of tuir medtiug.” 

se(|uencc of his mild and amiable maimers, luad Am>even JhTtabla could not deny, tliui shehdt 
become attached to liiin. His attendants were a cojj^iding impulse, an attrat‘tion ol timdcruf'SH, 
imwillyig to (jiiit the place without their •nastcr, toward Undine, much as slu* deemed tills fortunate 
altlnuigh not a soul of tliem had lieen •courageous | rival tlie e.ause of h(*r bitieia st djs:i})[»oijUm('nt. 
('iiougli to follow him into the fearful recesses of j Under the iiitlucnee of iTiis mutual regard, they 
the forest. They rimiained therefore at' their ! found iiK'ans to peisiuuU', the one her fostor- 
jnihlie-honso, in the indulgimce of idle hope, as j jiareiits, nml th<‘ other lu'r liushand,to (k'fer the 
men are wont to d(», and, by the expression of <lay of Si'paratlon to a ])eriod more and mon’ 
their fears, kept the fate of their lost lord fresh in j remote ; nay mor<', llu^y had alri'ady bc'giin to, 
ri'iinmibranee. talk of a plan for llertalJa'saccoiiqauiying Undine 

Now when the violent Btorms and floods had to Uastle Ringste.tten, near om^ of tlu' sources of 
been obsi'i’ved inimediah'ly aftiT bi^ departure', the Danulje, and vSpending sonic considerable time 
the d('stnietion of the liamlsonie strangcT became viih her. 

all but cmtaiii : (‘ven IJeilalda bad quite openly Once; on a fine evening, while they were yirome 
discov<*re<l lier sorrow, and#letested herself for nading tlu'teit^ l>\' starlight, they happened to he 

liaving imlueed him to take that fatal excursion talking over tlu ir scheme jqst as tlu'y jiassed the 

into tile b>n*st. IJer foster-jiareiits^flie duke and high tnsss that bordered the pii)>lic w'alk. Tin 
duchess, bad meanwbllo come to take lier away, ' y<»ung niafried paii'^ |lK)iigli it was somewhat late, 
but Bertuida i)ersua<led tliein to remain with lier hud eallecl upon if 4 ‘rtalda to in\ it(‘ her to share 
until some e<'rtaiii news of lUibIbruiid should their enjoyment ; and all three ]>roCei“d<‘d uimiliarly ! 
obtained, wlietbor he were living or. dead. SJie nj) and down beneath the dark bliu‘ heaven, not j 

ciidt'uvoured also to jvc.wail n]>oii Si'veral yyniig seldom inlerrnjited in their converse by llie ad- I 

knights, who w'cre ass. diious in courting Ilf r favour, tiiir; fion, wliirli they could not but bestow' upon ! 
to go in qiK'st of tlu^ noble advi'UtunT in the the niagiiitieeiit fountain in the middle of the 
lf>re.st. But she relii.sed to pledge her hand as the sijiiare, and upon the woinb'rfiil rush and shooting 
!•( ward of the imterjirist', because slu' still cherished, u])W'i*d of its.water. All w;is sweet and soothing 
it iniglit bo, a hope ot its Ijeing elaiiiied ])y tli^j T to tlieir minds ; among the shadows of the trees 
returning knight ; and no one would eoiist ut, for pstoh* in gliiiinierings of liglit from the adjacent 
a glove, a riband, or even a kiss, to exjiobc his lious<‘s ; a low murmur as c.f cliildron at play, and 

llie f(» liring hack a rival so very tlangeruiis. of other jiersonH who were enjoying their Avalk, 

^VIu'll Huldbrand now made Ids sinhlen and floated around them ; so lonely were they, and 
iine\))ected apptaranee, his attendftnts, the in- sharing at tlu' same time so inueli of social liap- 
liahitants of tlio city, aiul almo.st all the peojill', jdiit'^s, under a serein; sky and amid the living 
r(‘)oieed. We inu,st acknowl^dgt;, riidet-d, that this ,w'orl<l, that wliatever had* ajipeaix d difficult by 

was not the ease with Bertalda ; for althongli it day, now became smooth and easy of its own 

niiglit be quite a welconie event to others, that ho accord, aitd the tlii’ce friends could no longer see 
u'ouglit with him a^wafo of such exquisite l»ve- the slightest cause for lu;sitation in regard to 
liness, and father lleilmaun as a witness of their BertiTlda’s taking the journey, 
niarrij^go, Bertalda could not hut vi^>v the affair At tliut instant, while they were just appointing 
w ith grief and vtjxation. She had in truth fieeoine the day of their departure, a tali man approached 
iittiiched to the young knight with her wliole soul, tflem from the middle of the square, bowed re- 
«inil tlnai her moiiniing for his ahsenee, or supposed spectfully to the company, and spoke something in 
t eatn, liad heen more unreservedly sho»'u, than the young bride’s ear. Though displeased with 
she could now have wished. the interruption and its cause, she walked aside 

I J'll t^h^ condiictvl a fiwv steps with the sfiluiger, ain!l^both began to 

lersell like a jirudeiit woman in cireum^ances of whisjier, as it seemed, in a foreign ti>iguo. lluld- 
yt andfivt.'d on the most friendly tenns brainl thouglit he recognised the strange man of 

wi i undine, whom the whole city looked upon as the forest ; aud he gazed upon liiiji with a look so 
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intense and immoveable, tluit lie neither heard 
nor answered the astonished inquiries of Bertalda. 
All at once Undine clapped Ikt hands with delight, 
and turned back from the stranger, laughing: he, 
frequently shaking his head, retired with a hasty 
step and diseont(*nted air, and descended into the 
fountain, llnldbi’and now felt perfectly ccrhiin 
that Jiis coiijectui'c was correct, but Berhilda 
asked : 

<< What then, d('ar Undine, did the master of 
the fountain wish to say to yon T’ 

Undine secretly hiugh<‘d within herself, and 
made answer : “ The day after to-inorrow’, my 
dear cliild, when the anniversary of your name- 
day ♦ returns, you shall le informed.” And this 
was all she could be ])revailed upon to'^disdosej 
She merely asked Bertalda io diniK'r /?n .the ap- 
pointed day, and requ(\stt.‘(l iu'r to invite her -foster- 
parents ; and soon afterward tlit'y se})arated. * 

“ Kuhlehorn?” said Hiildhraii/l to hi*s lov(‘l5' 
wife with an inward shudder, when they had taken 
leave of Bertalda, and were"' now going *'hoiiie 
through the darkening streets. * 

" Yes, it Avas he,” answered Undine, " atpl lu; 
would have Av<'aried me Avitli stupid warnings 
forebodings Avitlioiit eiid.^ But in the iinMst of his 
senH(‘less trqtsb, what was altogether the reverst' 
of his intention, he delighted me Avith a most 
wJioIesonKJ piece t)f iicavs. If you, iny de^Sr lord 
and hiishaml, Avisli me to acquaint you Avith it 
^low, yotj iK'od only command me, and 1 Avill freely 
and from my heart tell you all Avithout reserve. 
But Avould you confer ujkui your Undine a very, 
very })eculiar pleasure, only wait till the day uftei* 
to-niorroAA’;, and then you too shall itave your share 
of the surprise.” 

The knight was quite Avilllng to ji^’atify his Avife, 
in regard to what she had in.'cpK'stt'd with so beau- 
tiful a spirit ; and this spirit she discovered yet 
more, for Avhile slio was that jflglit falling asleep, 
she inuimured to hers<‘lf \vith<*a smile: “How 
she will rejoice* and he astonished at Avhat Iier 
master of tho fountain has told me, — the dear, 
happy Bertalda ! ” 


CIIArTER XI. 

The company wen* sitting at dinner ; Bertalda, 
adorned with jew(;ls and floAV(>r.s without iiumher, 
tluj })n;Hents of lun’ foster-parriiits and friends, and 
rest'inhling some goddi-.ss of Spring, sat beside 
Undine and Iluldhrand at the head of the ts^hle. 
Wlien the sumptuous repast was (uided, and the 
dessert Avas placed before them, pennission w;i«' 
given that tlie doors should be left open : this 
; w.as in accordance with the good old custom in 
j Germany, that the common people might enjqy the 
j jArivilego of seeing the splendour and sharing the 
festivity of their suj)erioi*s. Among tliese spec- 
tators the servants carried round cake and wine^ 

* A lilorury friend, from wIioho kindnesH I luive derived 
the best nid in revising^and ccArreetinf? my version, informs 
mo that this term “ refers to a (jJerman custom of celo- 
brntinf?, not only the birth-^^, but also thd name-day, 
that is, the dsy y lifh in UielRmanao hears the person’s 
Christian name.' The old alnuinaes contained a name for 
each day in the year, boirif; cOthcr thr* narric of a saint or 
8UIU0 other renaul^blo personage in history.*' 


Huldhmnd and Bertalda waited with secret im- ■ 
patience for the promised explanation, and never, i 
except when they could not well help it, removed j 
their eyes from Undine. But the beautiful woman | 
still continued silent, and merely smiled to herself 
with secret aiid heartfelt satisfaction. All avIio Avero ; 
made acquainted with the promise she had given, 
could perceive that she was every moment on tlie 
]>oint of revealing a seci-et, which slie felt fo he of 
an exciting nature ; and yet, as children sometimes ; 
delay tasting their choicest daintit'S, she still Avith- ; 
held the communication, with a dimial, that mad(' | 
it the mor(A desired. Btf.'talda and Iluldhrand I 
partook of^tlie sanity delightful A'eling, wliiJe in 
anxious ln)p(' they wef'e expecting tlie nnknoAvii 
disclosure, Avhich they were to receive from tlie 
lips of tlu’ir frit'iid. ^ ** ! 

^\t this moiiieiit, soATral ofjtlio company ^iressed 
Undine to give them a song. This ajipeared to 
h(‘r to he, quite a wel'-timed rt'quest, and, ordering 
her lute to be Wrought, she sung the following ; 
Avords : 

“ 3 \I(»rnmR BO bright, 

Wihl liowers Ko s'f y. 

■Wliero high grass so dowy ' 

Crowns <uo wavy hilce's border. 

“ On the meadow’s verdant bosom, ' 

What gllniiners there so white '! 

Have wreaths of snowy blosHitnis, 

Hoft flouting, fallen from heaven '! 

Ah, h('i ' ! a tender infant I— 

It plays with flowers, urnvitting; 

It HtrivesHo grasp niorn’s ftohlrii heanis. — 

O wherocswei't strangiT, where’s your home ? 

Afar from unknown short's, 

'J’he waves have wir''ted hither 
This helpless little fine. 

“ Nay, clasp not, tender darliiiR, 

With tiny huinl the flowers ; 

No hand returns tluj pressure. 

The flowers are strange and inutr-, 

V They clothe themseh'es in heauty. 

They fheathc a rich la rfuine, 

JJut ciiunot fohl arttund ytui 
A mother’s hiving arms ; — 

Far, fiu’ away that mother’s fond cmhraee. 

' “ Life’s early dawn just opening faint. 

Your eye yet beaming Heaven’s own smile, 

So soon your tendc'rt'st Kuardiims gone ; — 

Severe, poor child, j’oiir fate,— 

All, all to you unknown, 

in “ A noble duke has cross’d the mead, 

And near yon check’/l his steed’s career : 

Wtnidcr and )tity touch his lieart ; 

With knowledge high and iimnners imre 
He rears you,— makes his castlo home your OAvn. 

“ Ifow great, bow infinite, your gain ! 

Of .ill the hind you bloom the loveliest, 

Yet, ah ! the jn ieoless blessing, 

The bliss (»f pjixents* fondness, 

Y^ou left on strands unknown.” 

Undine touched her Ifltc with the Ioav under- 
t4^ies of feeding, and pauKcd with a mehaneholy 
smile ; tl^ti (‘yes of Bertahla’s ducal foster-parents 
were filled with tears. 

“ Ah yes, it Avas »o, — such vxts the morning o» 
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whicli I found you, poor amiuhlo orpJuin,” cried 
fho duke with deep emotion ; « the beautiful singer 
is certainly right ; still 

* Tliat prict'losa blessing, 

The bliss of parents’ fondness, • 

it was beyond our power to give you.” — 

« But we must Jiear, also, wJjat Jnipponed to the 
poor j)aroiits,” said Undine, as she struck the 
chords, and sung ; 

“ Tlirongh her chamborn roams the mother, 
8eiirohing, ftftarehi% evorywiiere ; 

.Seeks un<l knows not what yearni/lj>, 

Chiltlless house still linAng there. 

• “ tfhildloss house !~0 sound of anguisli ! 

Site alone tlib anguish knows, • 

There by dsy who itnl her clear one, 

There wlio rock'd its niglit-rejiose 

• 

“ Jiecclieu hiids .again are swelling. 

Sunshine warms again the sljoro, • 

Ah, fond luolln*!', cease yonr seareliing, 

Cuines tlio loveal and lost no more. 

“ Then Avhc‘n airs of eve are fresh ’ning,» 

Jloine the fatln i* w’eiids his way. 

While with smiles liis woe he’s veuling, 

(lushing tears his hcait betray. 

“ Well he knows, w ithin his dwelling 
.'“'rill as death Jm'* 11 lind the gloom, 

Only hear the motlur moaning, — 

Jso sweet liahe to smiU’ him home." , 


“ O tell me, in Iho name of (Joel tell me, Undine, 
whcTo are my jdireiits i” erlc'd tlu‘ wivjniig lier- 
tJilda. ‘‘ ^'ou certainly knotty yon must have dis- 
eovert'd tli(>in, yon woinh-rful womai^Jbr otlierwi.so 
you ne\c‘r have thus tommy heart. Can 

tliey be already liore i JMay 1 be!i(*vo it possible? ” 
11 (‘r eye o|;,need rapidly over the brilliant coi|p.« 
pan}, and rested upon a lady of distinction, who 
was sitting next to licT^bster-fatTier. 

Then, witli ail inclination of her IieutJ, Undine 
hc^ekoned tow'aril the door, while lier eyes over- 
llowed with the sivec'test emotion. Wlu'rc then 
are the }H>or jiarmits waiting C’ she asked, and 
tlu'old tislierman, diflideiit and hesitating, advanced 
with his wif(! from the crowd of spectators. Swift 
as the rush of ho}M' ivitliiii them, they throw a look 
ol inrpiiry, now at Uiidiiu?, uiul now at the beautiful 
lady, wlio was said to be thedr djiughh^r. 

“ It is she! it is she there before you!” cx- 
elaimed the rc'storcT of their child, *witli the im- 
l>erfeet ntteranco of raptuivj and both the a^d 
parc'iits enihraced their recovered daughter, weep- 
ing aloud and jiraising God. 

-But, shocked ami iiidignaiit, Bcrtalda tom 
hersedf from their twins. Smdi a discovery Vas 
too s('vi're for her proud spirit to bear, especially 
at the^nomeiit when she had doubtfcss expected 
to seti her fonnt'r splendour inci’eased, and wlien 
hope was picturing to her nothing less brilliant 
than a royal canopy and a crown. It seemed to 
her as if liei\ rival had contrived all this, ^nd with 
thf> special view to humble lier before Hnhlbi-and 
and the whole world. She reproaefced Undiift, 
she almsed the old people, and evt.‘n siidwefleiisive 
. words « dt'eciver, bribed and perjured im- 
postors,” burst frorii her lips. 


The aged wife of the,, fisherman then said to 
heivself, but in a very low voice: “ Ab, my God! 
wliat a worthless vixen of a woman she lias grown ! 
and yet I fijol in my h(;art., that she is my child.” 

I The old fisherman, however, had meanwhile 
folded his hands, and oflVnvd up a silent prayer, 
that she might 7iol be his daughter. 

Undiiit?, faint and ])ale as death, turned from 
the parents to lic'rtalda, from Boi'talda to the 
parents; she was suddenly east down from all that 
heaven of liapiiiness, of which she had been 
dreaming, and plunged into an agony of terror and 
disappointment, of whicli until now slie had never 
formed even a dream. 

♦ ^ Have you tlicni a soffl ? Can yon really have 
*a 8o‘ul, ^ertnlda?* she cj'ii d again and again to, 
her angr/ friend, as if witli vehement eft'ort she 
, wouldfl*ouse her from a sudden didiriiini or some 
tjistnietbig dream of night, and restore lier to 
recollection. • 

Hn^whc^i Bertalda Iw'camo every moment only 
more ^ndmore enraged, as the disapjiointed parents 
bt^gan to weep aloud, ami tlie company, with mncli 
warmth of dispute, were es])onsing oiiposito sides, 
she discovered a pi*ornj)t and admirable jiresence 
of mind : she beggi*d for 4lie liberty of speaking in 
this h®*? husbaml’s dining-hall, and so worthy of 
praittlillM her puqiosc, and so carmist were her 
exp^jpPas and tones, that all around her w'cre in 
an instant hushed to silence. She tlien advanced 
to the upper end of the table, w here, both hiimblerf 
and haughty, Bertalda liad seated herself, and, 
while evot’y eye was fastened upon lier, spoko in 
the following manner : 

“ My friend!^ 1 am grieved to see you appear 
so dissatistied and disturbed. This eutertaiumtjnt 
of mine, ivliic4» f’ou are interrupting with your 
heale<l disimssion, 1 had hoped would prove a 
satisfaction to you nmd myself. Ah, iny God ! I 
knew nothing of tlies<» your heartless maxims, these 
your unnatural wife's of thinking, and nev('r so 
long as 1 live, J fear, shall I b('como recomnled to 
them. The disclosure 1 have madt*, it seems, is 
unw'()jk?omc to you f it luis produced all this excite- 
ment and confusion ; but 1 am not to blame for 
such a result. Believe me, littU^ as yon may 
imaguje this to bo tin' case, it is wholly owing to 
• yourselves. T)ne wtn’d more, therefore, is all I 
have to a<ld, but this is nue that must be 8j)okcn : 
I have utteiaal nothing hut truth. Of the certainty 
of the fact 1 give you the strongest assurance ; 
no other i)roof can 1 or will 1 produce ; but this I 
will aftirm in the presence of God. The individual 
wln^gave me this information, wa.s the very person 
who decoyed the infant Bertalda into tin* water, 
•and wlio, after thus taking her from her parents, 
placed lu*r on the greciii grass of the meadow, where 
he knew the duke was to pass.” 

“ Jilie is an enehaiitrcss,” cried Bertalda, “ a 
I witch, that has intercourse with evil spirits. She 
has even now confessed it herself.” 

Never! 1 deny it,” replit^d Undine, while a 
whole heaven of innocence and truth beamed from 
h(‘r eyes. “ T am no witch look upon me, see 
and acknowledge the injustice of her words.” 

“ Then slie uttei*s both falsi'>^od and folly,” 
cried Bertalda, “ and she is unubi. to prove that 
I am the child of these low pe(H)lo. My noble 
parents, 1 I'utreat yon tA take me from this com- 
pany, and out of this city, b(*yoii?l the breath of 
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calumny and abuse. Nidhing but detraction meets 
me heiv.” 

But the aged duke, a man of honourable feeling, 
rc‘mairied unmoved by Jier excited state, and his 
I lady remarked : ** We must thoroughly exainiue 
i the circumstiinces of this matter. God forbid, that 
we should move a 8tt?p from this hall, before wo 
I do so.” 

! Encouraged by this kind word, the aged wife of 
the fisherman drciW near, ina«l<' a low obeisance to 
the duchess, and said : “ Exalted and pious lady, 

I you have opened my heart. J’ermit me to tell 
I you, that if thisevil-dispos(Mlmaid<‘n is my daughter, i 
she has a mark, like a violet, hetwet-n lu'r slioiilders, 

; and another of the same ^Und on thci instep of In^r 
' left foot. If she will only consi'nt to go but of the*' 

hall with me ” * “ ' 

I " I will not eonsent to uncover myself ^before, 

; the peasant woman,” interrnptod Bertalda, hauglp 
( tily turning her hack- upon her. 
j “ But bi'fore me you eertain’y will,” replied the 
i duchess, with solemnity. “ You will*' follow m<' 
into that room, young woman, and the worthy old 
! lady shall go with us.” # 

i The three disap] >eared, and the rest continued 
whore they were, in the Ivish of almost unhreathing 
■ expectation. In a few minutes the females re- 
! turned, Bcrtalda pale as death, and th||||||||^ 
said : “ Truth must be a(;knowledged a»l||||PB ; I 
therefon’ deedan;, that our holy hostess hassjxdicn 
•With j)erfeet e<irreetness. Bertalda is the fisher- 
man’s daughter ; no further proof is required ; 
and this is all, of which on the pre.sentc occasion 
you need to he infomuKl.” 

The princely pair went out with their ado]>ted 
daughter ; the fi.s]u‘7*man, in eons«’queime of a sign 
from the duke, followed tln n\ wi^h •his Avife. The 
: other guests retired in silence, or hut inqxndi'etly 
I suppressing their murmurs, while' Uiplinc sunk 
I weeping into the amis of llikdbrand. 


’ . S . 

CHAPTER XI T. 

The lord of Ringstetten would certainly liave 
been more gratified li;id tlio evj'nfs of tli^ day 
been different ; hut even such a.s they now were, 
he could by no niean.s look uj*on them as uiiwel-' 
come, since his wife had discovered ho much 
di.scrctioii, kindne.ss of Kj)irit, and cordial affec- 
tion, 

“ If I have given her a soul,’’ he could not jiclp 
saying to himself, “ I liavo assuredly given her a 
better one than ray own ; ” juid now what chiefly’' 
oecu]>i(id Ills mind, was to soothe and comfort liis 
' weeping wifi*, and even so early as tlic morrow to 
remove her from a jdace which, after thiaetrroHs 
accident, could not tail to be distasteful to her. 
Yet it is cei*tain, that the opinion of the public 
concerning her was not changed. As sornoflnifg 
extivuirdinary had long befoi-e been cxfiected of 
' her, the mysterious discovery of Bertalda’s paren- 
tage had occasioned little or no surprise ; and 
every one. wbo^ecamc acquainted with the dis- 
closure of Be^lda’s story, and with the violence 
of her behaviour on that occasion, was only dis- 
gusted and set agaiiiM In^h. Of this state of thiiig.s, 
liuwover, tlie ifnight and his lady were fus yet , 
I .m . 


ignorant ; besides, whether the public condemned 
Bertalda or lierself, the ono view of the affair 
would have been as distressing to Undine as the 
other j and thus they came to the concluHioii, that 
the wisest coui'se they etuild take, was to leave 
behind them the walls of the old city with all the 
spci'd in their power. 

With the earliest beams of morning, a brilliant 
eavriage, for Uridine, drove up to the door of the 
imi ; the horses of Huldhrand ami his attcndanls 
stood near, stanqring the pavement, impatient to 
proceed. Tiio kniglit was lea<Iing his beautiful 
wife from the door, when #fi.sh-girl came uj) and 
met th«‘in in the way> , 

“ VV’^e have no occasion fV»r your fish,” said 
ITuldbrand, accosting In-r, “weare lliis nnninmt 
sefting out on a journey.” . 

Upon this the fi.sh-girl began to weej) hltferly, 
and then it was that the young conj*le first p< r*- 
eeived it was Berfahla. They iTnmediat<'ly rc- 
turiied with her ^o their a])artm(*nt, vheii she 
infonned them, that, (»v\iiig to her niifix liiig and 
violent coiidiiet of the j)reeediiig day. the duke 
and <iuehess had heeii so djsjdea.‘’ed witli her-, .-jh 
enlirel}!’ to withdraw from her their pi-«»;i‘eti«>n, 
though not’^htlore giving her a giMu roiis j»orti«m. 
The fi.shermaii, too, had received a haiitlHoine 
gratuity, and had, the ( veiling before, s('t out witli 
Iiis wife for his beloved p('uinriula, 

“ 1 would )>av<' gone with tlieni,” sh(’ ptjrs’K-d, 
‘‘ hut the old fislienoaii, wlto is called luv fathi'i' — ” 

•MIe ecntaiidy is your father, RerraMa,” said 
Undine, inter'Tii})ting Iut. “ Pi'a\ eou^ider what 
1 tell you :*th(* stranger wlu>m >oii tt»(»k for the 
ma.sh’r of ^he water- works, gave me all the ]iar- 
ticulai'S, H(' wished to disstiadf' me IVem taking 
you with me to ('astf.e Kiijg^tett('n, and therelhn' 
disclosed to jip' the ^hole mystery.” 

“ W'ell th('n,” continued Bertalda, “• iny father, 
— if it must needs he so, my fatlu r .said : * 1 will 
n^t take you with mt', unt il your rnijid and mannei’.s 
■ arc changed. If you w iH venturi' to eomi' to us 
alone through the ill-onu'j^ed forest, that Khali he 
a prtof of your having sonu' regai-d lor us. But 
eome not 'to me as a lady ; conn- UK'i’el Y as a fisli- 
girk’ — 1 am di'tt'rmined fljerefori' to do just what 
he commanded me ; lor since I am ahandom^d by 
all the world, I will live and die in solitude, a jioor 
fish-girl, w'itli panmts eijually ]»oor. The forest, 
indoi.'d, appears very terrihfe to me. Ilorrilile 
spectres make it their liaiint, and I am so thnorons. 
But how can I help it? — 1 luive only eome here at 
this early hour, to beg the iiohhi lady of Ringstetten 
to pardon unbecoming behaviour of yesterday. 
I/iSar madam, I have the fullest persuasion that 
you nuiant to do me a*^ kindness, hut ytm were not 
aw-arc how severely you would w'ound and injure 
me; and this was the reason, that, in my agony 
aji(f surprise, so many rash ai/d frantic expresHioiis 
hurst from my lijis. — Forgive me, ah forgive me! 

I am in truth so unliaj>|iy already. Only ctnsider 
what I was hut yesterday morning, what 1 was 
eviin at the beginning of your yc^.sterday’s festival, 
and what I am at tin? present moment !” — 

Her fvords now became inarticulate, lost in :i 
passionate flow of teai^sj' while Undine, hittei ly 
vfhepiiig with, her, fell U]>on her neck. So iiowcHul 
was herc’inotion, tliat it was a long tinu; licforc 
she could utter a w-ord. At length she .said : 

•‘Dearest Bertalda, do not ‘despair; you shall 
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still go with us to Ringstetten ; all shall remain 
juHt as we lately arraugod it ; only, in speaking to 
me, pray continue to use the familiar and affec- 
tionate t(Tins that we have been wont to use, and 
do not pain mo with the sound of madam ’and 
< nobl(i Jady/ any more. Consider, wc were 
changed for each otlier, when we were children ; 
even tlieii we were united by a like fate, and w'e 
will strengthen this union with such close aH'oetion 
as no human power shall dissolve. Only first of 
all you must go with us to Ringstetten. As to 
the niarnier in which wc shall share our sisterly 
enjoyments, we will IlUve that to be talked over 
after we arrive.” ^ • 

Rertalda looked up to Hiildbrand with timid 
lie pitied her in her affliction, took her | 
*Ji;nid,ajid Is^ggcM^ her, with the greatest tenderness, 
to intrust herself tojiiin and his wife. , 

«\Ve will send a message to your parents,” 
continued he, ‘‘ giving them«the reason. why you 
have not eome — and he wo ul3^ have added more 
about bis worthy friends of tlie peningula, when, 
ptu’ceiving that llertalda shrunk in distress at the 
mention of tluMii, ho waved the subject. He took 
lu‘r umliu’ the arm, lifted her first into the t^arriage, 
then Undine, and was soon ti'ottiiig bfithely beside 
tln'in ; so ]K'rs('veriug was be, too, in urging 
forward their driver, that in a short time tli(‘y had 
left the limits of the city, and with tliese a. crowd 
oi' painful recollections ; and now the ladies ex- 
p»']‘ienee(l a satisfaetiou, more and mort* ex(iuisitc, 
as their carriagi' rolled on through the [)ictur<‘S(juc 
sec'iM's, whieli their ])rogivsH was continually pro-# 
sentiiig. • 

After a journey of sonn^ days, arrived, on 
a liii(‘ eviMiing, at ( astle RingsietU n. The young 
knight heing mueli engag(*(P with tin* overseers 
ami menials of his establillmient^^Undine and 
llertulda w<‘r«‘ left alone. Kag(:|| for n<»velty, they 
took a v/aik ujHm the high rann])art of the fortress, 
and wei’t' charmed with the deliglitfid landscape, 
which fei’tile Suabia s[)read around tlieiii, Whilc^i 
they were viewing thej^cem', a btll man drew near, 

’ who greetisi them w ith respectful ejvilit;Vj amik wlio 
seemed to llertalda much to resembli' tlfe director 
ol the city fountain. Still less was the resemblance 
to he mistaken, wlien Undine, indignant at Jiis 
intrusion, waved liiin off with an air of menace ; 
while lu', shaking his head, retreated with rajiifl* 
strides, as he had forimady done, then glided among 
the tn.'c^s of a neighbonring grove and disappeared. 

“ Do not he terrified, Bi'i’tahla,” said Undine ; 

‘‘ the odious monster of the fountain shall do you 
no liariii this time.”- -And then shelvlated to iler 
the particulars of lior lilstory, and who slie 
; herstdl, — how Rertalda hadT)een talnui away from 
; tile people of tile p('niiisula,aiid Undiiu? substituted 
i ill her plac(‘. This relation at first filled the young 
woman with ania/a'njeiit and alarm ; she imagliied 
her friend must be Seized with a sudden alienation 
ot mii»i. But, from the coiisistency#of her story, 
sht‘ became more and more conviiici‘d that all was 
U'U(', it so well agreed with her former adventures, 
nnd still more from that inwanl feeling, with which 
truth nev(T fads to make itself known tofls. Shi) 
[Could not hut view it as an extraordinary circum- 
(Siance, that slie w^as hi’rsidf imw living;, a.s it weilf*, 
m the midst of om* of those wild fictions of^^'omance, 
A'hich she had formerly heard relati*d for mere 
uiuusomoiit. She gazed upon Undine with awe. 


but could not avoid feeling a shudder, which 
seemed to separate her from her friend ; and she 
could not but be extremely astonished, when the 
knight, at their evening repast, showed himself so 
kind and affectionate towards a being, who ap- 
peared, after the discoveries just made, more to 
resemble a phantom of the spirit-world than one 
of the human race. 


CHAPTER Xlll. 

The writer of this history, because it touches 
•his *ow'jf«heart, and because be wishes it may 
equall^b ntb.ve the hearts of otliers, begs you, dear 
readea, to grant him a single indiilgenc<’. Excuse 
him, if ]iu now passes over a considerable period 
of time, and giv^^s you only a general account of 
its ev^Mits. He is well aware, that, perfectly con- 
forming to*tho rules of art, and step by sleji, he 
might*doIincate the process by which Huldhrand's 
w^arijitb of attaelmieiit for Undine began to decline 
amt to be transferred to Bertalda ; how Bertalda 
gradually became moro^ind more attached, and 
met tile young man’s glance with a glow of love ; 
Iiow they both seemed rathiT to fear the poor wife, 
as a being of another siiccies, than to sympathise 
with her ; how Undine wept, and her tears pro- 
duci'd remorse in llie kniglit’s heart, yet without 
awakening his former hmdi'rness, so that his 
treutmi.*!^ of lier would discover occasional im- 
pulses of kindness, but a cold shuddering would 
soon drive him»from her side, and he would hasti‘U 
to the society of Bertalda, as a more congenial 
being of ifi.s race ; — all this, the writer is 
aware, he could descriho with the miimto touches 
of truth, and p('i*haps this is tlie course that he 
ought to pursue. *But his lu*art would feel tlie 
task to he too ifttlancholy, for, having suffered 
calamities of this iiiitun^, he is impressed with 
terror even at the nimu'iMln’ance of their shadows. 

Yi^ have ]m)bakly experienced a siniiiar fc(‘liiig 
^ourself, my dear ri'ader, for sucli is the inevitable 
allotment of mortal man. Happy are you, if you 
Iiave x’atluT endured than inflicted this misery, 
sinci^in matku's of this kind, more blessed is he 
that ivceiv<‘s tlian hi' that gives. For in this c.ase, 

' when such remembranci's cami' over the mind, 
only a soft pensivi'iiess steals into the soul, and 
perhaps a tnider tear trickles down your clieek, 
while you regri't the fading of the flowers, in which 
you once took a delight so exquisite. Bet of this 
no liiorc ; we would not linger over the evily^ and 
►pierce our hearts with a tliousand separate pangs, 
but just briefly hint the course of events, as I said 
before. 

i\^r Undine was extremely distressed, and the 
otlicr two wi're fai’ from heing happy ; Bertalda 
in particular, whenever she was in the slightest 
d^'gree opposed in her wislies, attributed the cause 
to the jealousy and <q>pressiou of the injured |^'ile. 
In con.seqm'iice of this suspicious tem[>er, she was 
daily in the habit of discovertng a haughty and 
imperious demeanour, to which fihidiiio submitted 
ill sad and painful self-denial ; am such was the 
blind delusion of lluldbrand, that he usually sup- 
j)orted the impropriety'* in the most decisive 
terms. f 
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What disturbed the inmates of the castle still 
more, was the endless variety of wonderful appa- 
ritions, which assailed Huldhrand and Bertalda in 
the vaulted passii^es of the buildinpf, and of which 
nothing had ever been heard before within the 
memory of man. The tall white man, in whom 
Huldbraiid but too well recognised Undine’s uncle 
Kiihleborn, and Bertalda the mysterious or 
spectral master of the w'ater-works, often jiassed 
before them with threatening asj)ect and gestures ; 
more es]) 0 (*ial]y, however, before Bertalda, so that 
she had already several times fainted and fallen 
through terror, and had in consequence frequently 
thought of quitting the castle. But jjartly owing 
toiler excessive fondnesn for Hfeldbrand, as w'cU 
as to a reliance on wliat slo* termed her ift^iocCnee,* 
since no declanition of mutual attachment had 
ever been distinctly made, aii<l jiartly also liccause J 
she knew not wliitlier to direct her st^'ps, she 
lingered where she was. , 

The old fislK'rman, on receiving the riY'Ssagc 
from the lord of Ivingstc tton, that Bertalda was a 
welcome guest in his family, returned ansWer in 
Home lines almost too ill('gibl(‘ to ])e deciplv^red, 
but still the best his advaiict'd life and long dL-^usc 
of WTiting permitted hin\ to form. 

‘‘ I have now become,” he wrote, a poor old 
widr)wer, for iny belovi'd and faithful wife is dead. 
But bereaved and disconsolate as 1 am, sitting 
solitary in my cottage, I prefer Bertalda’s remain- 
ing where she is, to her living with nn?. One 
thing is all 1 have to ask, which is this, that she 
do nothing to hurt my dear Undiiu', oi\to make 
her unhajjpy. Should she be thus guilty, she must 
expect, what she will certainly hav\.‘, the visitation 
of a lather’s curse.” 

Tl\o last words of this l(>tter, a^yf*! af?'they were, 
BerUlda flung to the winds ; but tlio permission 
to remain from home, which her father lig^d granted 
her, she remembere‘d, and ctihg to as a i»ecnliar 
indulgence, just as we all arc ‘.font t(» <lo in lik<‘ 
circumstances. 

One da}'', a f(‘w moments after Iluldbrand had 
ridden out, Undine called togtqber the doii^sties 
of the family, and orden'd them to bring a large 
stone, and carefully to cover w'itli it a magnifie(*nt 
fountain, that was situated in the middle of the 
castle court. The servants ventured to hint, 'as an 
objection, that it would oblige llnnn to bring tlieir 
water from the vall(;y helow, which was at an ' 
inconvenient distance!. Undine smiled with an 
expression of m(*laiicholy. 

“ I am sorry, dear children,” re] died she, “ to 
increase your labour ; I should prefer t<i bring n]» 
the water- vessels myself, but this fountain must 
indeed ))e closed. Believe me when I say, that it' 
must be done, and that by doing it we only avoid a 
greater evil, —one that may well Ixj called a calamity.” 

The domestics were all delighted to gratif^feilndr 
gentle mistress ; and making no further inquiry, 
they seized the t!i\oriuous stone. While they were 
raising it in tluiir hands, and were now on tj^e 
point of adjusting it over tlft! fountain, Bertalda 
came running to the })lace, and critid, with an air 
of command, that tficy must stop ; that the wat<!r 
slu! used, so iniu^oviiig to her coirqdexion, she was 
w'ont to liave l>f()uglit from this fountain, and that 
she would hy no means allow it to he closed. 

This time, howevofiivUMdino, while slu; showed 
her usual gioilXiiiess 'iwad more than her usual 


resolution, remained firm to her purpose : she said 
it belonged to her, as mistress of the house, to 
direct the regulations of the establishment according 
to her best judgment, and that she was account- 
able in this to no one but li(*r lord and Iinshand. 

" See, 0 pray, sec !” exclaimed the dissatislicsl 
and indignant Bertalda, ‘‘ how the beautiful water 
is curling and curving, winding and waving tli(!re, 
as if disturbed at being shut out from tlu; bright 
sunshitK', and from the cheerful view of the liuman 
countenance, for whose mirror it was crtiated.” 

Ill truth, the water of the fountain was agitat(((l, 
and foaming, and hissing ill a sur]>rising maniu'r ; 
it seemed as if thcixumTe something within ])os- 
sessing life and will, that was striigglhig to fn-e 
itself from confinement. But Undiiu! only tlie 
more earnestly iirg(*d on the accoinplishineiit of 
InV commands. This earncistnesH was 8carc(‘ly 
r<‘quired. The servants ()f the castle w('rt> as 
hapj>y in.olx'ving thl-ir sweet -tern pc ‘r<'d lady, as in 
opposing the haughty spirit of B(*rtal(la ; and wifli 
whatever findi'iicss the latter might evc'ii scold and 
threaten, still the stone was in a few miimh's lying 
firm ovc'r the opeming of the fountain, rndim* 
leaned Mioiightfully over it, and wrote with Ji(>r 
beautiful fiitgers on the flat surface. Sh«‘ must, 
how'over, have had something very aci’id am I 
corrosive in h(‘r hand ; for when .she retirtsl, and 
the domestics w'cnt uj> to examine the stoiu’, thc'y 
diseovered various strange! c'haractei’s ii]k) 1 i it, 
which none of tlieni had seen th<‘re before. 

Wln!n tile kniglit returmslhome toward I'vening, 
Bertalda receivcnl liim with tears and com])laints 
of Undim ’s^treat meat of her. Ho threw* a sev< re 
look at his yoor wifi.', ami sho east down her eyes 
ill evident clistrcsss. Still she spoke w'illi great 
firmiK'SK : • 

“ My lord/yid lmsnaiid,you never ro])rov(‘ even 
a bond-slave, mibre you Iiear his defence, how 
much less then your wtMldcxi wile!” 

Speak, what movi^l you to this singular con- 
duct?” said th(‘ knight, with a gloomy countenance. 

1 could wish te ll yoif, when wc' are entirely 
aloiids” said Uiidint*, with a sigh. 

“ You can tell me chuimIIv W(‘tl in tiie jtri'sence 
of B(‘rtalda,” he n plieil. 

“ Yes, if you conimaiid me,'* said Bmliiie, hut 
do not command me. Bray, pray, do mvt !’’ 

• She Iook«!d so hiinibh*, afleclionatc', ami ohedii'iil, 
that the heart of the knight was touclu'd and 
wftened, as if it felt the iiithu'iiee of a ra\ from 
better time.s. He* kindly took him arm within his, 
and led her to liis ajiartrneiit, w heri' she sjioke as 
fol low's : * 

You already know something, my hidoved 
lord, of Kfdilehorn, my evil-disposed iincK‘, and 
have often felt displeasure at im-'eting him in tli(' 
passages of this castle. St!vt‘ral times has he 
terAfied BiTtalda even to iiwooinng. Hi* does 
this, b<!caiisc! ho possess(?.s no soul, Ix'ing a iiu're 
ideinental mh’ror of the outward world, w^iVde of 
the world within he can give! no reflection, fl’heii, 
too, he sometime.s obsi;rves, that you an? disjileased 
with inci, that in my childish weakm'ss I weep at 
this, anct that Bertalda, i/, may he, is laughing at 
the* satno monumt. Hence it is, tli.it lie conceivc'S 
eVery sort <£ wrong and unkindness to exist, ami 
in various ways inixc’S with our circle! unhidde'ii. 
Wliat do 1 gain by reproving him ? by showing 
displeasure!, and sending him away ? lie doe;s not 
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believe a word 1 say. His poor imperfect nature 
affords him no conception that the vieissitudes and 
Biitisfiictioiis of love have so mysterious a resem- 
blance, and are so intimately connected, that no 
powc'r on earth is able to separate thorn. Even in 
the midst of tears, a smile is dawning on the cheek, 
and smiles call forth tears from their secret 
recesses.” 

She looked up at ITuldbrand, smiling and weep- 
ing, and he again felt within his heart all the 
nifigic of his former affection. She perceived it, 
and pressed him nibre tenderly to her, while amid 
tears of joy she wont tti thus : ^ 

“ When the distiirher yii our jw.’ac*e would not 
bo dismissed with words, 1 was obliged to sliut 
thi‘ <loor upon him ; uiul the only entrance hy 
Vliielf li(* has aqpt'ss to us, is that fountain, ^lis 
eoimexion witli tlni other water-spirits, hero in 
this ri'glon, is cut off by the valltys that border 
upon us, and his kingdom commences fartlnu* 
oif on the Danube, in whoso "tributary sti'cams 
some of Ills good friends have their a4»ode. Eor 
this reason 1 eausod the stone to lx* placed over 
the opening of the fountain, and inscribed charac- 
ters i>^>oji it, which baffle till the idforlfi of my 
suspieious and })assioiiate uncle, so fliut he now 
has no power of intruding eiilier u})on you, or me, 
or }lorta,lda. lluniau beings, it is true, notwith- 
standing the charactei’s 1 have inscribed there, 
arc able to raise tlu* stone without any extraor- 
dinary trouble whatever ; then; is nothing to 
prevent them. Tf therefore this he your resolve, 
remove it according to Tlertalda's desire, hut she as-i 
suredly knows not what she asks. Th(.*rude Kiihle- 
born looks with peeuliar ill-will iipmi h('r ; and 
should niueh comi' to ]»ass that he has imperfectly 
jnvdicted to me, and whi^i is ipiite likely to 
hapjx'n, without your meaning un^-^'vil, — J fear, 
my Imshaiid, that you yourself would be exposed 
to peril.” 

Jluhihraiul h'lt tlu' g('n<’rositv of his aiuia||le 
wife in tin* ih-pth of his heart, since shi; had been* 
so active in eonfininj|pi her forfiiidahle defender, 
and even at tlie very moment .she was sufiiTiiig 
in (MjiiseqiK'nee of the reproaches of *IJertalda. 

1 nthi('nc(‘<l by this fi'cliiig, lie presseil her in his 
arms with the. tenderest affection, and said with 
('motion : 

“ 'file stoiu! shall remain unmoved, all reinaiiw | 
and I'ver shall remain, just as you choose to have 
it, my dear, very dear Ihidine i” 

At these long-witliheld exjiri’ssions of tender- 
ness, slu' retunu'd his caresses with lowly delight, 
mid ending what she had to say, observed : “My 
dearest hnshand, since you are so very kind a!i*d 
indulgent to-day, may 1 venture to ask a favour of 
you ? Pray observe it is with you as with simirner. 
Kven amid its highest sjiloiidoiir, siuniner puts on 
the flaming and tliundering crown of gloAms 
timipests, in which it strongly resembles a king 
and g%d on eartli You too an? son^'times terri- 
ble 111 your rebukes ; your eyes flash lightuhig, 
whih* thunder rt;sounds in your voice ; and 
altimugh this may be quite becoming to von, I in 
my f(»lly cannot hut soinetiines weeji at*it. But 
never, I entri'atyou, discover such violence toward 
me on a river, or evtui when we are n«i,r a jiieeefif 
wati'r. For if you should, iny relatioiis would 
jieqinro a right to exercise authority over me. 

1 liey would tear me from you in their fury with 


inexorable force, because they would conceive 
tliat one of their race was injured ; and I should 
be compelled, as long as T lived, to dwell below in 
the crystal palaces, and never dare ascend to 
you again : or sliould they send me up to you, 0 
God! that would be infinitely more deplorable 
stilL No, no, my beloved husband, let it not come 
to that, if your poor Undine is dear to you.” 

He solemnly promised to do as she desired, and, 
infinitely happy and full of iiftection, the married 
pair retunied from the a])artnicnt. At this very 
moment, Bertalda came with some work-people, 
\vhom she had meanwhile ordered to attend lier, 
and siiid with a fretful air, which siiehad assumed 
oflate:— * • 

• now till? secret consultation is at an end, 

it is to*l)e*koped the stone may he ]x*nnitted to 
, come down. Go out, workmen, and cxocute your 
I>iisines§.” 

The knight, however, highly resenting her im- 
jiertii^ncej^Haid, ii* brief and very decisive terms, 
“ The stone remains where it is lie reproved 
Bei'tixida also for the vehement and undiscipliin'd 
spirit that she had discovered towards his wife. 
Wflereupon the workmen, smiling with secret 
satisftiction, withdrew; while Bertalda, pale with 
rage, hurried to her room. 

When the hour of supper came, no Bertalda 
appeared :)|they waited for her in vain. Tlu>y sent 
for her ; hot the domestic found her ajiartinents 
empty, and brought hack Avith him only a sealeif 
billet, addressed to the knight. He opened it in 
alarm, and read : 

“ 1 feel with shame, that 1 am only the datighter 
of a poor flsht'rman. That 1 for one moment 
forgot this^ 1 will make expiation in the raiseriihle 
hut of ray iiai^iHfi. Farewell, with your beautiful 
wife!” 

IJndine^was troujded at heart. W^ith passion- 
ate emphasis she entPreated Iluldbrand to hasti'ii 
after tlieir friend* Vbo bad flown, and bring lier 
back with him. Alas! she had no occasion to 
urge him. His ptussion for Bertalda again hurst 
/ortl’-^vith vehemrnee. He Imrried round the 
castle, inquiring whether any one had seen which 
way the fair fugitive had gone. He could gain 
no iiifonuatioi), and was already in the court upon 
his Imrse, dt^ti’rmining to take at a venture the 
1 road by wbieh be had conducted Bertalda to the 
^ castle ; w hen there appeared a shield-boy, wlio 
as.siired liiin, that ho had nit't the lady on the path 
to the Black \‘alh'y. Swift as the impulse of 
passion, the knight sjirung throngh the gate in 
the direction jiointed out, without hearing Undine’s 
voice of agony, as she cried after him froih the 
window : 

To the Black Valley? O not there! Huld- 
hrand, not there ! or if you will go, for God’s sake 
take •no w ith you 1” 

But will'll she j)orei?ived that all her callmg was 
of no avail, she ordered her wdiite palfrey to ho 
instantly saddled, ami iolhnved the knight w ithont 
permitting a single servant to accompany hei*. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Tiik Bliick Vallijy lies secluded far ainoTipj the 
mountains. What its present name may be, I 
am unable to say. At the time of which 1 am 
spt;aking, the comitry-])eople gave it this appella- 
tion from the deep obscurity produced by the 
shadows of lofty trees, more especially l)y a 
crowdi’d growth of firs, that covered this regi(»n 
of moor-land. Even the brook, which asc<‘n<led 
into it from atnong the ci'ags, assurm'd the 
dark hue, and exhibited nothing of that cheerful 
aspect, wliich streams are wont to wear, that iiave 
the blue sky immediately over thMii. 

It was now the dusk of evening, amP'the view* 
between the Innghts had b(*come extj’t'inoly wild 
and gloomy. The kniglit, in great anxiety, skirted^ 
the border of the lirook ; li(‘ was at one tiine fear- 
ful, that by delay he should allov' the fugitivt^ ft) 
advanee too far befon' him ; j^nd then, ag^iin, in 
his too eager ra]>iditv, b.e was afraid ho might 
somewhen? overlook and pass by lier, should she 
be desirous of concealing lierself from his sourcii. . 
He bad in the iih'an time jxMUitraled pivtt;^'* fa r i 
into the vailov, an<l h it assni’ed of soon (»vertaking 
the maiden, ]»rovi(lcd be wctc* jnirsning (b»* riglit 
tivack. Tin* fear, iiKicu'd, Ihat he might Jiot as \ei j 
liaA’e gaiiu'd it, made bis heart beat^itb moj-e 
and mure of aJixiety. In the stormy night, >\liich 
'‘■was mow impcniling, and wliich always ho\('red 
more fi'arrully ov(‘r this valley, where would the , 
delicat(‘ liertalda slu'ltt'r herself, should he fail to i 
find lu'r I At last, whilt' these thoughts wiwe 
darting across his mind, h(‘ saw f-»»mething while 
gliimiu r through tlio liranehcs on the ascent ('f 
tlu' mountain. He felt «jnit<g CMVtaVn that tl.., 
object Ik; discerned Nvas Hci*(al<la’s robtg and 1 k' 
directed bis course toward it, But bis horse 
r(‘fiised to g/) forward ; )k' j;i*n7‘c(l M-iUi a fury so j 
uncontrollable, and bis inast''«r'’*was yo unwilling 
to los<' a moment, tliat (especially as Ik; saw tlie ♦ 
thickets W(;re ahog(‘tber impassabU' on borsi back) * 
be dismounted, and, ha\'iiig fastened bis si^uaing 
ste<’d to an tdni, worked his way’ with caution 
through tin; inattial underwiKKl. Tlie hranches^ 
mfiisP ned l)y the cold dro’ps of tin; (‘veiling dew, 
smott;his forehead aiKichei'ks ; thunder inuVfcr(*(l 
]‘(;nK)ti‘ly on tin; further of tlic mountains ; 

and everything jmt on so strangt' and inv.stic an 
appearance that he l)(;gan to fed a dread of tlu* 
whit<; figure, which no\v lay at a, short distance 
from him uj)on the grour.d. Still lie could s(‘c 
wit.li ]>crfcct clcarnc.ss, tint it was a female, eitJior 
ash‘ep or in a swoon, and dressi'd in long white i 
garuKuils, sncli as Ilortalda Ind worn tin; past day,* j 
Ajiproaching (juitc near to la-r, he made a rnslllng I 
witli tile l)ranch<‘S and a ringing with his word, — 
but she did not move. , j 

“ Herlalda !” 1 k‘ cried, at first lowg tlioii lomb'r j 
and louder ; y(‘t she heard him not. At last, j 
wdicn he Lilfered fliPdear nariK; w'ith an eiKTgy j 
yet more ])ow(;rf'ul, a holhiw v.'cho, from the iiKum- j 
taiii-suniniits around the valley, returned tin* | 
d<‘ad'*n<'(l sound, ‘•’Hertalda !” Still the sleepiT ' 
Cfnithiued iiisoio.'ilde. He stoojied low, writli a : 
view to examim; her eouiiteiiance, hut the diiski- , 
ness- of the valley and the ohseiirity of twilight : 
would not allow him to vlistinguish hc*r features. 1 
While with agiMising uncerfainty Ik; was b(;ndiug j 


near to Iicr, a flash of lightning suddenly shot 
across the valley. By tliis stream of light, he saw a 
frightfully distorted visage close to his own, and a 
hoarse voice reached his ear : 

“ You enamoured shepherd, give me a kiss !” 
Iluldbrand sprang upon his f(;et with a cry of 
horror, and the hiihions figure rose w’ith him. 

“ Houk* !” it cried with a deep murmur : “ the 
fiends an; abroad. Home ! or I have you I’’ 
And it stretched toward him its long white arms. 

“ Malicious Kiililehorn,” exclaimed the kniglit 
with restored energy, “ if Kiihh'horn you are, 
what business have you hole ? — wliat's your will, 
you goblinS' — There, ^take your kiss !” — And in 
fury he fiasbed bis s\v(n*d at the form; But the 
form vanished like vapour ; and a rush of w^'it(‘r 
giving the kniglit a thorough dcyncliing, IcVt bint 
in*iio doubt with what foe liejunl b(‘en engaged. 

“ He wishes to frighten nu* back from iny ])iir- 
suitof Bprtalda,’^ sail-1 he to himself; he imagines 
that 1 shall be li'frined at bis .scnsclc.ss eiicliant- 
ments, anjl n‘sign the jioor distressed girl to bis 
]>owcr, Si> that lie can wr<'ak his v(‘,ng(‘:incc ujion 
licr at will. Hut, inip<;tciU si^int of tlic flood ! he 
shall fifld biinsclf mistaktsi. What tin* heart of 
man can do, when it exerts the full forc«‘ of its 
will, the strong energy of its mOdcst pow(*j‘.s, of 
this tlK‘ feebi«‘ encbanlt'r has no eompn bcn.sion.” 

He felt the truth of bis words, and that, in thus 
giving utterance to bis ibouglits, be bad insjiinsl 
his heart with fn'sh conraiie. Fm’time too ap- 
])eared to b(‘ in league with him ; for, befoie 
reaching his fasti ncd .steed, he distinctly heard 
the void' ol dk rtalda, where she was now weeping 
and now nv>iiniiig not far before him, amid tin; 
roar of the thuiuier and tla* tein[test, which <‘V(‘ry 
moment incrcasi-d. Il(‘ ili-w swiftly toward the 
sound, and found till tn uibling niaidiui, just as 
s1k‘ was atlcnt’jiting to climb tin' stccji, hoping to 
(‘scap(‘ from tin* dreadful darkness of tliis valliy. 
He stepped before Iku’, wliilc lie spokt' in tones o) 
tfu; most soothing tendei’iiess ; and bold and proud 
as her resolution diad so iy beiui, siie now fill 
nothing but tlie liveliest gialiTiide, lliat tlu; man, 
whom sh’e so passionati.‘ly l<A'ed, would rescue lu-r 
from this fViglitful so)itud(‘, and extending to her 
his arms of welcome, would still (‘ast a briglilm-ss 
over Ik'I' (.'xistciKK* in their rc union at the castli'. 
Sho folJow<‘d almost miresi.‘.fing, but so s[>ent 
with fatigue, llial Ibi* knight was glad to accom- 
]»anv and snj)})oj‘t In r t(» liis horse, which lu‘ now’ 
hastily uiifastc'iicd from llu' ('Im : his intention 
was to lift the fair wanderer iijion him, and then 
to lead him c.tivfully l»y tlie reins through the un- 
cfctaiii shades of this lowland tract. 

But, owing to the nanl appearance of Kiilih'horn, 
thehoi’.se iiad becoiiu' wholly nnnianageal)l«\ Kear- 
ing and wildly snorting as lie was, tlu' knight iniist 
ha\«; used uneonniKMi (.‘flbrt ^o mount the heasl. 
hiinsi'lf ; to ])laee tlie tremhling Bertalda u])on 
him, was impossilile. TlK‘y w'ere eompelUtd,. there- 
fore, to j'eturn hoini' on foot. While with one 
hand the knight drew tlu; st('ed after him by the 
bridlt;, Ik; Hupportt;d the totti'ring Bertalda with 
tlu' otluv. .Siie e.xerted all tlie strength in Ikt 
power, in order to ('scape from this vah* of terrors 
aio Kj)eedily,as j»ossible ; but weariiie.SH weighed 
her dow’^i lik(‘ h;ii(I, and a uiiivi;rsal trembling 
S(;i/.ed lier limbs, partly in con.secjueiici; of wha^ 
slie liad suttei’cd fjom tin; extreme harassment 
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with which Kuhleborn had pursued her, and in 
part from her continual fear, arising from the 
roar of the tempest and thunder amid the moun- 
i tain forest, 

! At last she slid fn»ra the ann of her conductor, 
and, sinking upon the moss, she said : “ Only let 
' me lie here, my noble lord. I, suffer the punish- 
! nient duo to my fully, and I must perish here 
I through faintness and dismay.** 
j “ N(‘ver, Jhirtalda, will I leave you,** cried 
I lluldbraiul, vainly trying to restrain the furious 
: animal he was leading; for the horse was all in a 
foam, and began to cltife more ungovcrnahly than 
l)(dore,tilI tin? knight was ^id nierol/to keep him 
at sueh avlistanee from tne exhausted jnaiden, jus 
would si'cun! her from still greater fear and alarm. 
•Ihit flardly had he withdrawn live st(‘ps with the 
frantic steed, when^she began to call after liiiiS in 
the most sorrowful accents, fearful that lie would 
I actually leave her in this lionfiblo w'ildorjiess. Jle 
was at a h)ss what coursi* to* take. He would 
gladly hu.v(‘ given the enraged hi'ast Jiis liberty; 
In' would luiv(? l('t hini rush away amid the night 
and exhaust his fury, had he not shuddered at 
tin* thought, tliat in this narrow detile ^lis iroii- 
shod hoofs might come trampling and thundering 
ov(‘r the vi.'ry siiot where Bertulda lay. 

During this (‘xtreme i»eril juid emharrussincnt, 
a feeling of (U'light shot through him, when In? 
lieai <l tin; ruuihliiig wheels of a, waggon, as it came 
slowly (Iv'sceiiding the stony way behind them. 
He ealleil out for Itelp : answer was veturin*d in 
the di't'p voicv* of a man, hiddiiig them havij^ 
]tatieuee, hut jiromif^ng a'-.sistainn* ; and two 
horses of gri'vish-wliite ^ooii al'ti'r shone through 
the huslu's, and near tlieiii their driver in the 
wlat<‘ frock of a carter ; {iiid next appear<‘tl a 
gr(*at slu'et of whih- linen, ith wlpch tin* goods 
he seemed to lie conveying were* covi'red. The 
whitish greys, in of«'dienc<' to a shout from their 
' master, stood still. !!<• came up to the knight, 
and aided Jiiiu in eheckiug the fury of the foaunir;^ 
i eharui'i'. • 

“• I know' well I'lnuTgli,*’ sai<l ln>, what^s the 
matter with tin* brute. Tin* first time*l travelled 
this way, my h.orses wc'iv just as wilful and head- 
strong as yours. 'I’he reason is, there is a water- 
sjiirit liauut.s this vidli'v, and a w icked wight they 
he is, who takes di’liglit in mischief a*ili ' 
wstrlieries of this sort. But 1 have learned a*i 
chai'in ; and if you will let me whis])er it in your ' 
horse s ear, he will stand just as ijuiet as my silver ! 
j griys tlnwe.'* ‘ ' 

“ Pry your luck, then, and hel])^is as «|uiek as 
poKsihle !” sai<l the imiiatieut knight. 

I'pon this the wnggoncr*drew' ilown tin* head of 
tin* reai'ing courser chise to Ins own, and sj)oke 
some }ialf-<lo/i*n words in his car. 'J’ln* animal 
instantly St oo<l as a^llaiid subdued as usual, e 3 ir<*pt- 
iug hisipuck panting and smoking sweat produced 
by Iits recent violence. • 

Huldhrainl had little tinu* to iinpnre, bv w'liat 
nieaus this had bet*n effected. Hi* agreed W'ith the 
man, tiiat he should take Bertidda in his w'aggon, 
'vlu've, JUS lie sjiid, a miantity of soft itittoii was 
Mo Weil, iiud Ik* might ‘in this w'ay convey her to 
'Ustle Ikiugstotti'n ; tin* knight cou^l accoiii])#ny 
tni'm on horseback. But the horse apjn^red to he 
^mi) mucli exhausti'd to carry liis masti*r so fur. 
eemg this, the man advised him to mount the 


waggon with Bertalda. The horse could be at- 
tached to it behind. 

“ It is down hill,** .said ho, “and the load for my 
greys will therefore he light.** 

The knight acciipted his offer, and entered the 
waggon w ith Bertalda; the horse followed patiently 
after, while the waggoner, sturdy and attentive, 
walked beside them. 

Amid the silence and deeper obscurity of the 
night, the tempest became more and more remote 
and hushed ; in tlie comfortable feeling of their 
security and their commodious passage, a confi- 
d(*ntial conversation arose between lluldhrand and 
Bertalda. He reproved her in the most gentle 
.and affectionatis teriiis#f()r her resentful flight ; 

► she exiiised henself with humility and emotion, 
and frgm»(jvi?ry tout? of her voice it was clear, just 
as a I;imp guides a lover amid the secrecy of night 
to his waiting mistress, that she still cherislied her 
•former* aflectioji for him. The knight felt the 
force of what she said far too powerfully to regard 
the ifripoif of her* words, and his replies related 
inere^' to the irnjire.ssion he received, — to the feel- 
ing ^iid not the confession of love. l 

in the midst of tliis intercliango of murmured | 
feelings, tlie w'aggoner ^suddenly shouted with a j 
startling voice : “ IJp, my greys, up with your feet! j 
Hey, my hearts, now togetlu?!’, show your spirit ! j 
Do it handsomely! renieinher wdio you are!’* 

The knight bent over the; side of the waggon, ; 
and saw that the horH(*H had stepped into th# , 
midst of a foaming stream ami wore indeed ' 
almost snvimniing, wliile the wheels of the waggon 
W'ere rushing round and flashing like mill-wheels, 
and tin* teamsler had got on before to avoid the > 
swell of the flood. 

“ Wliaf sog, of a road is this ? It loads into the 
middle of the Mrcam!** cried lluldbraud to his 
guide. 

** Not ?lt all, sir,*’^*cturncd ho with a laugh, “it 
is just the (*ont*vy. I’be strejim is running in 
the middle (*f our road. Only look about you, 
and sec* how all is pvertiowed.” 

T4,* whole valljy, in fact, was covered and in 
commotion, •jis the waves, suddenly raised and 
visibly rising, swc'pt uv(?r it, 

“ It is Kiihli'horn, that devil of a-w’ater-spirit, 
wh# wishes to drown us!” c?xclaimc*d the knight, 

“ Have you no charm of }>rotectiun against him, 
companion T* 

“ (’liarm ! to ho sim? 1 have one,” answered 
the waggoner, “ but 1 cannot and must not make 
use.' of it, before you know* who I am.” , 

“ Is this a time for riddles ?” cried the knight. > 
The Hood is every moment rising higher, and 
what does it concern tno to know who you are 1** ; 

“ But nijiyhjip it does concern you though,** ; 
said the* guide, for I am Kuhlehorii.” •! 

Thus spejiking, he thrust his head into the ' 
waggon, juid lauglu'd with a distorted visage ; but 
the* waggon remained a ^ggon no longer, the i 
"reyi.sh-whitc* hoi*sc?s wer||Hors(?s no longer, all 
was trunsforined to fojim,— sunk into the yaves 
that ru.she<l and hissed around th(?in, — while the* 
waggoner himself, rising in tl«e form of a gigantic 
surge*, draggl'd the vainly strug/^ling courser under 
the Walters, then rose again huge as a licjuid tow er, 
swt*pt over the heads of the floating pair, and w'as 
on the pointof burying them irrecoverably beneath 
it; when at tluit instant the soft*voice of Uudiue 
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was heard through the uproar, the moon emerged ‘^It must be a glorious privilege, once 
from the clouds, and by its light Undine became our life, to trace its course down to Vicuna 
visible on a rising gi’ound of the valley. She re- Bertalda exclaiinetl, with warmtii ; but, iniiue^ 
bukcd, she threatened the flood below her ; the diately resuming the humble ami modest demean- 
menacing and tower-like billow’ vanished, mutter- our she had K^ccntly shown, sJie paused and 
ins and murmuring ; the waters gently flowed . blushed in si I dnee, 

// away under the beams of the moon; while Undine, I This incident, slight as it may appear, was 
7 //Ae a hovering white dove, dipped down fivm the / extivmely touching to I mime ; and with the 
' knollf seized the knight and Bertalda, and sup- / livehesl wish to gratify Ikt friend, she naid, 
ported them to a green spot of turf on the hillock, j ** Who, then, shall prevent our taking this little 
where, by her earnest charts, she soon restored voyage ? ” 

them, and dispelled their terrors. She then Bertalda leaped up with delight, and the two 


assisted Bertalda to mount the white palfn'v, on 
which she had herself been borne to the vnllt'v, 
and thus all three roturiif d homaward to Castle. 
Ringstetten. « * 


CHAPTER XV. • 

After this last adventure, they liwed at the 
castle undisturbed and in p<‘aceful enjovtiient. 
The knight was more and more impressed with 
the heavenly goodn<?ss of his wife, whicli .she*lkiid 
so beautifully discovert'd by lit'r instant pursuit, 
and by the rescue sIkj hufl efFtJCted in the Black 
Valley, where tlie power of Kuhleboni again 
commenced. Undine herself felt tliat peace and 
security, which the mind never fails to ex])erience, 
long as it has the consciousness of pursuing 
tne path of rectitude ; and she had this additional 
comfort, that, in the newly awakened love and 
regard of h(‘r husband, Hope and Joy wefe rising 
upon her with their myriad b(}ama gf promise. 

Bertalda, on the other hand, showed lu'rself 
gmieful, humble, and tunid, w'ithout Jpkkig to her- 
self any merit for so doing. Wheifever Huldbrand 
or Undine began to explain to her their reason for 
covering the fouiitaui, or their iidventurf;S in the 
Black Valley, she would carngsitly t'litreat them 
to spare her the recital, since the fountain had 
occasioned In^r too much shame, and the Black 
Valhjy too riiiich terror, to t)c made top'^s of 
conversation. With respect to thes?, tliert^re, 
she learnt nothing farther from either of them ; 
and why w'as it necessary that slie sliould bc^ 
informed? Peace and Joy had evidently ttJien 
up their abode at Castle King8tett<m. Tliey 
enjoyed tluur present blessings in porh'ct security; 
and in r(’lation to the future, they now imagined 
it impossible that life could produce anything but 
pleasant flowers and fruits. 

In this grateful union of friendship and aflfec- 
tioii, winter came and passed away ; and sjiring, 
with its foliage of tender green and its heaven of 
softest bln(‘, succeeded, to gladden the hearts of 
j ,the three inmates of the castle. The season was 
ill harmony witJi tlieir minds, and tlieir minds 
imparted their own lines to the season. \fl:at 
woiidijr, then, that itsstorks and sw^allows inspired 
them also with a <9^ to travel 1 Un a 
brighf morning, wiiuB^they were taking a w^allf 
jdovvn to one of tlu; sources of the Danube, Huld- 
brand spoke of thy magnificence of this noble 
stream, how it (^«itinued swelling as it flow’^od 
through countri/^ enriched by its waters, with 
what splendour Vienna rose and sparkled on its 
banks, and how it grew lov^^lier and more imposing 
almost the w'holotof its progress. 


females the same rnomenkr began tin? work of 
iiinigination,*painting |,liis eindiaiiting trip on the 
Danube in the most briflant colours. Huldbrand, 
too, agreed to the project with plea, sort* ; only 
he once whispered, with something of alaifli, in " 
Uiifliiie’s ear : 

‘^But, at that distance, Iviilileborn becomes 
possessed of his powiy* again ? ” 

Let him conn*, let him come,” she answered 
W'ith a laugji ; I shall be there, and be dares do 
none of his inisebief in my presenee.” 

Thus was the last irnpedinient removed ; tliey 
prepared for the exj)edition, and soon set out upon 
it with lively spirits and tlu‘ brightest liopes. 

But be not be surprised, O man, if evmits con- 
tinually happen very diffcr(‘iit from what you ex- 
pect. Tluit maliiuous power whicli lies in ainlnish 
for onr destruction, delights to lull its chosen 
vietimasleep with sweet songs and golden deluHioiis; 
whihi, on tlie other hand, tin* inesKongei’ < J 1 1 eaven, 
^seiit to rescu(‘ us from p(‘ril, olh'u thunders at our 
door with thy violence of ala.ian atnl b rror. 

During thy first days of tin'ir ]>assage dcnvii the | 
Danube, they w'ero unusually gratifit'd. The far- j 
th(‘r they advanced u^ton the wabu’s of this pnmd i 
river, the views bocamf more and more pietureHfjue i 
and attractive. *• But amid scenes otlu-rwise most I 
delicious, and from which they had promiseMl i 
themselves the purest delight, the slubhoni Kiihle- ; 

drop])hig all disguise, lugan t(» show liis 
power of annoyiwg them. He had few «)th('r ; 
meaii^ of doing this, indeoef; than by mere tricks 
and illusiofcsjfin* Undine often ri'hidu'd tb(' swelling ' 
waves or the contrary wind.s,and then tli<; insolc iict' ; 
of the eiioiuy was ijistantly lniml>l(*d and subdiu'd ; ; 
but his attacks were renewed, and Undine’s admo- i 
^.jtion again became iieces.sary ; so that tlie pl(;a- , 
• sure of this little watm’-jiarty was eoinpk'tidy de- , 
stroyed. The oa-rs-men, too, were continually 
w'liispering to oiu* another in dismay, and eyeing 
their three superiors with distrust ; wdiile even ' 
the servants *bega,ii more and more to form 
disKial Rurmisi's, and to w'atcli tlieir master and , 
(.mistress with looks of suspicion. I 

Huldbrand often said to liim.yelf, in the silence , 
of his soul, “ This comes to pass when like 
marmt^s not likt;, — wdieii a man forms an unnatural , 
union with a female of thi^ sea.” Excusing him- 
self, as wo an[^ most of us so fond of doing, ho 
frequently pursued a train of thought like this : i 
“ 1 di<l not in fact know that slii^ leas a maid of |i 
the sea. It is my misfortune, that my steps are j , 
haunted imd disturbed by the w ild humours of : 
li(!r kindred, but it is not ifiy crime.” j| 

Clakiiig rcjicctions like thesis, bo felt himself in Ij 
some mei^suro stningtlicned ; but on the other 1,‘ 
liand, he only the more entertained a hulling of ill- ' j 
humour against Undine, almest amouutin/; tt/ jj 
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malevolence. He cast upon her glances of fret- 
fulness and ill-nature, and the unhappj^wife but 
too well understood their moaning. One day, 
grieved by this unkindness, as well as exhausted 
by her unremitted exertions to frustrate tluj arti- 
fices of Kiihleborn, while rocked arid soothed by 
the gentle motion of the bark, she toward evening 
foil into a deep sJuniher. But hardly had she 
closed her eyes, when every pei'son in the boat, in 
whatever direction he might took on the water, 
saw the head of a man, beyond imagination fright- 
ful : each head rose out of the waves, not like that 
of a p<n‘son swimming, but quite perpendicular, 
as if firmly fastened to tji« watery ftiirror, and 
still moving on with the j)rogr(.‘.s.s of the bark. 
Kvery one wished to show to his companion what 
lorrifi^d hirnsclf^and each perceived the same ex- 
j)resHion of horror op the face of the otlier, only 
his hand and <ye were dirc'Cted to a different 
quarter, as if to a. point wlid'c the nioiLSter, half 
laughing and half threatening? rose opposite to 
himself. • 

When however tlioy wished to make one another 
nntlerstand the sight, and all cried out, ‘‘ Look 
there k” “ No, tln^re ! ” tln^ frightful Hbads all 
liecanie visil)le to (‘atdj, and the whole river around 
the boat swarmed with faces of the most horrible 
expression. All raised a scream of terror at the 
sight, and Undine started from sl(H;p. The moment ; 
s1k‘ opened her eyes upon the mad group, the j 
deforuKid visjig(^H disappeared. But Huldbrand 
was made furious by the frequent recurreiico of ' 
these hideous visions. lie would have hurst out«| 
in wild imprecations, Iiad not Uridmc, with the 
most suhiuissive air and in tin* genilcst tone of 
Bupplieation, thus (uitrcatiMl him : 

“ For God’s sake, my Ims^and, do not express 
disph'asuro against mo here, — wq ai*e on the 
water.” 

The knight was silent and .sat down, absorbed in 
a profound rc’verii*. Undine whispered in his e^; 

“ Would it not be better, my love, to give up this*! 
foolish voyagt', and return to Castle limgstetten 
in p('ace ” * • 

But Huldbrand murmured, in a voice Expressive 
of the embittered stat(‘ of his mind : ‘‘So I must 
become a i)risoner in iny own castle ? and not be 
allowcul to breathe a moment hut while the foun- 
tain is covered { Would to Heaven that our franti? 
union - 

At these fatal WM)rds, Undine pressc'd her fair 
hand on his lips with lli(‘ most touching tender- 
ness. He said no more, hut, assuming an air of 
composure, pondered on all tha! Undine had 
lately w'arued him to avoid. ^ 

fh'rhilda, meanwhile, had given lu'rsolf up to a 
crowd of wild and wandering thonglits. Of Un- 
dine’s origin she knew a good deal, but Jiot the 
w'holoj and the t(^Tihle Kiihlelj<»rn had, fiiore 
esp('eially, rcniaiiu'd to her an awful and yet in 
ev('iy«view an im])»'nclrabl(iinystcry,?t)eviT,ind(?ed, 
ha(i she ointo lu'ard his name. Musing upon this 
stu'ic's of wondtirs, slio umdasped, without being 
, iully conscious of what she W’jis doing, a golden 
j ntK'klaee, which Huldbrand, on one of the prect;ding 
days of tluur passag(‘,*l)ad bought for her of a 
travelling trader; and she was ni)w letting it 
k swing in sport just over the surface of the stream, 
in her dreamy mood she enjoved the bright 
reflectiou it threv? on the watiT, so" clear beneath 


the glow of evening. That instant a huge hand 
hashed suddenly up from the Danube, seized the 
necklace in its grasp, and vanished with it beneath 
tlie flood. Bortalda shrieked aloud, and a laugh 
of mockery and contempt came pealing up from 
the depth of the river,* 

The knight could now restrain his wrath no 
longer, lie started up, gazed fiercely upon the 
deep, poured forth a volliy of reproaches, heaped 
curses upon all who intei-fi'red with his connexion op 
troubled hi.s life, and dared them all, water-spirits 
or mermaids, to come withiu the sweep of his 
sword. 

Bortalda, meantime, wept for the loss of tho 
ornament so voi^ dear Hi her heart, and her tears 
'wei’U tcfiluldbraiid as oil poured upon the flame 
of his f«ry.; while Undin(3 laid her hand over the 
side of the boat, dipping it in the waves, softly 
murmuring to herself, and only at times inter- 
rupting her strange mysterious whisper, when she 
addressed her hus^iand in a voice of entreaty : 

“iTo iiof reprove me here, Huklhrand ; throw 
whatever blame upon others you will, hut me, 
sho\^ me no uiikindiK^ss here. Surely you know 
th(f reason!” And, in truth, though his tongue 
w’as trembling with exc^pss of passion, he with 
strong effort kept himself from articulating a 
single word against her. 

Slu3 then brought up in her w'ct hand, which 
she had htjcii holding under tho waves, a coral 
necklace of such exquisite beauty, such sparkling 
brilliancy, as dazzled the eyes of all who beheld it. 

“ Take tj^is,” said she, holding it out with affection- 
ate swo(;tncss to Bertfilda ; “ I have ordered it 
to be brought, to make some amends for your loss, 
and do not lui troubled any more, poor child.” 

But th? rushed hetw’ecn them, and, 

snatching the beautiful ornament out of Undine’s 
hand,hiirjed it back into tho flood, and in a flame of 
rage exclaimed : “ ^ then, you have a eonnncxiou 
with them foiun'tsr ? In the name of all witches 
and enchanters, go and remain among them with 
your presents, you t»orceress, and leave us human 
heiiuw in peace ! ”* 

* But poor •Undine, w’ith a look of mule amaze- 
ment and eyes streaming with tears, gazed on him, 
her hand still stretidied out, just as It w'as when 
she lad so kindly offered her brilliant gift to Ber- 
talda. She then began to wTep with more and 
morc3 of impassioned anguish, like a tender child, 
all innocence and bitterly grieved. At last she 
said in a tone of voiej' the most faint and affecting, 

“ Alas, <lear frii‘nd,all is over, — farew'ell ! They 
shall do you no hann ; only roniaiii true, that I 
may keep tlnuu fj'oni you. But T, ahis ! must go 
aw'ay, 1 must go away oven in this early dawn of 
youth and bliss. O woe, w’oe, what have you done ! ^ 
0 woe, w'oe I ” ^ 

Ayd she vanished over the side of the boat, 

* Tin’s fine pasHiigc of Fouqiu- beai'sabtrougrescnibluuco 
to a liner one in Southey’s Thule^, Hook v. 

• “ And lie drew «)tt’^Abdaldars Ring, 

And cast it in the gulf. • 

A skinny hand came up, ' 

And caught it as it fell, X 

And peals of devilish laughter Si.* ()k the Cave.” 

Tlic reader, if he fakes any interest in these eoineidenccs 
of gi'niiis, may eompuro with these passages the account 
of King Arthur’s death, in lA'rcy’s Ballads., where a hand 
seizes Arthur’s sword. • 
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Whether slie plunged into the stream, or whether, 
Jike water meJting into water, she flowed away 
with it, tJiey kn<iw not, her disappearance so much 
resembled both united, and iioitlier by itself. 
But she was gone gliding on with the Danube, 
instantly and completely ; only little waves were 
yet whispering and sobbing around the boat, and 
they seemed almost distinctly to say, “ 0 woe, 
woe ! Ah, remain true ! O woo ! 

But Huldbrand in a passion of burning tears 
threw himself upon the deck of the bark, and a 
deep swoon soon wrapped the wretched man in a 
blessed forgetfulness of misery. 


CHAPTER XVT. . 

Thf 4 brief period of oui’ mourning, — ohght wd 
to view it as a misfortune, or as a blessing ? 1 

mean that deep mourning of tin; hwart, 'wliicli 
gushes up from the vtjry well-springs of our^bcing; 
that mourning, which becomes so ])erfectly oiui 
with the lost object of our affection, that this even 
ceases to be a. lost tiling to the soiTowing heart ; 
and whi(di dc'sires to make tluj whoh* life a holy 
ofti(r(; dedicated to the imagt; of tiie dt;parted, until 
wo tr»o pass that boundary which separates it from 
our view. 

, Some men there arc, indec’d, who ha v(^ this pro- 
found tenderness of spirit, and who thus consecrati? 
their affections to the nu'iuory of the departed ; 
but still tluiir mourning softems into an t:fijotion of 
gentle nudaueholy, having none of, the iiiteiisein‘.ss 
of the first agony of .s(^paratioii. Other and foreign 
iinag('s intervene, and impress tlijuntAllves ujion 
the mind ; we learn at last the transitory nature 
of everything earthly, even from that of our afflic- 
tion ; and 1 cannot therefore but view i(fas a mis- 
fortuiH?, that the period of our ipwuriiiug is so brief. 

The lord of Riiig.stetten learnt tht; truth of this 
by experience ; but wln.'ther he derived any ad- 
vantage from tlie knowledge*, W(^ shall disetj^er iu 
the sequel of this history. Atfirsf hecoKld doiiolliing 
but weep, — weep as ])itterly as the j)o(}r amiable 
Undine had wept, when he snatched out of her 
hand tliat brilliant ornament, with which sfcvi so 
beautifully wished to make amends for Bt'rtalda’s 
loss. And then lie stretched liis hiuid out as she 
had done, and wept again like Iicr with renewed 
violence. Ihi cherished a secret hope, that even 
the Hj)rings of life would at last h(!Come exhaustt'd 
by weeping ; and when we Jiad been scverc'ly 
afflicted, has not a similar thought jiassed through 
the minds of many of us with a painful pleasure ? 
Bertalda wei»t with him, and they lived together a 
long while at the castle of Ringstelten in un- 
disturbed quiet, honouring the inmnory of Undine, 
and having almost wholly foigotteu their i\jhucr 
attachment. 

To encourage Huldbrand in this conduct, the 
jood^ Undine, about this time, often visit(;d his 
dreams ; she soothed him w ith soft and affectionate 
caresses, and then, went away again, wtx'ping iu 
silence^ so that ^i lien he awoke, he sometimes 
knew not howiiis cheeks came to be so wet, 
-^whether it wjis caused by /ler tears, or only by 
his own. 

But as time 4jidvaiiccd, these visions became 


less frequent, and the severity of the JknighPs 
sorrow' ^s soft-cned ; still he might never while 
he lived, it may be, have entertained any other wish 
than thus to think of Undine in silence, and to 
speak of her in conversation, had not the old 
fisherman arrived unexpectinlly at the cjvstlc, and 
earnestly insisted on Bertalda’s returning with 
him, as his child. He had received information 
of Undine’s disaiipoarance, and he was not willing 
to alli>w Bertalda to coiitiiuio longer at the castle 
with the unmarried lord. ‘‘ For,” said he, whether 
my daughter loves me or not is at present what I 
care not to know' ; but herygood name is at stake, 
and wlH?re that comnyiiids or forbids, not a word 
more need bo said.” ' 

This resolution of the old fisluTinan, and the 
fearful seditude, that, on Bertalda’s dej)arture, 
threatened to oppress the knight ui (.•\'ery hall and 
l^assage of the deserted castk\ brought a cii’enm- 
stance into distinct qonsciousness, w liich, owing to 
his sorrow for Undine, liad of late beeii slumbering 
and comjdetely forgotUm, — I mean his attachment 
to the fair Bertalda ; and this lie made known to 
her fath(*r. 

The tAsherinan had many obje^ctions to. make 
to the proposed marriage. Tlie old man had 
loved Undine with excet'diiig Uaiderness, and 
it was a doubtful coneluHion to his mincl, that 
the nu!re disa]q»earanee of his beloved child could 
be properly viewed as Iu*r dtuith. But were it 
even granted, that h(*r corse wt'n? lying stitf and 
cold at the bottom of the i>amjb(*, or swept away 
by the current to tlu' ocean, still Hertaldu would 
notbeguiltl(*ss in her death, and it ivould be wrong 
for her to step into the place (►f the j)o()r banished 
wife The fisherman, howevt'i*, had felt a strong 
r(‘gard also for the kvvight : this, and tlx* entr(‘ati<’s 
of his daughb'r, who had b(*coim* much nior«* 
gentle and r('..pectfnl, as W(*ll a,s her t('arH for 
Undine, all exm’tod tlu'ir inflin'iice ; and In* seems 
to Juive been forced at last to give nj> his r(‘luc- 
taVice, for ho r<’inained at tin* castle without ob- 
jection, and a coiiuitT was sent (df ('x)U’(‘sh to fat lx r 
lleilinami, who in former 'and happier days had 
iiiiiled Uivdim* and Huldbrand, re((nesting him to 
come and jxTform the ceremojiy at tlie knight’s 
second marriag .. 

But tlx* holy man had hardly r(>ad through the 
■Jytter from the lord of Riiigstetteii, ere he set out 
upon the journey, and made iniieh greater di‘spatch 
on his way to the eastli^ than the messi'iiger from 
there had made in reaching him. Whenever his 
breath failed him in his rapid ])rogress, or his old 
limbs ached with fatigue, he would say to himself ; 

^fPerhajis I may still be in st‘ason to prev(*nt 
the eoinmission of a (rime : then sink not, w'eak 
and withered body, bt'fore 1 arrive at the end of 
iny journey!” And with reix*wed vigour he pressed 
forward, hurrying on without rest or repose, until, 
lat(^ one evoning, he (uitered the embowered court- 
yard of the castle of Riugstetten. < 

Tlxi betrothed j>uir were sitting arm-in-arm 
under the trees, and tlx? aged fislxu’inan in a 
thoughtful 11100(1 sat near them. The moment 

nji jifj, umi ]»resseu round /nm with oxpresnn.uo m 
cooiidiul weleonui. But he, in the fewest words 
jxissi bh*, iir^ed the bridi'groom * to accoinjiany 

* TJio betrothed are called bride uad bridegroom, iu j 
(leimiuiy. 
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him into the castle ; and when Huldbraiid stood 
mute with surprise, and delayed complying witJi 
his eaniest request, the pious priest said to him : 

1 « Wliy do I tlioii defer si.eakiug, iny lord of 

llingstetten, until I can address you in private \ 
There is no occasion for the delay of a moment, 
i What I have to say as much concerns Bcrtalda 
i and the fisherman as yourself ; and what we must 
: inevitJibly hear, it is best to hear as soon as possi- 
! ble. Arc you tlieu so very certain^ knight lluld- 
brand, that your first wife is actually dead I It 
hardly appeal's so to me. I will say nothing, in- 
deed, of tlie mysteriouf situation in which she may 
be now existing ; in trutl^,*! know m^thing of it 
with certainty. Ilut that she was a most devoted 
and faithful wife, so much is beyond all dispute. 
*Aud mr fourteen nights ])ast, she has appeared^ to 
m(; in a dream, standing at my bedside, wringing 
luT t(‘iider liands in anguish, and imploring me 
with deep sighs : ‘ Ah, prevttit Jiim, dear father! 

1 am still living ! Ah ! save his life ! Ah ! save 
his soul ! ’ • 

‘‘ What this vision of the night could mean, I was 
atfirst unable to divine ; then came > our messenger, 
and 1 have now hastened hither, not to luiit^, hut, as 
1 ho]K', to separate, what ought not to be joined 
togellu'i*. L(*ave her, Ilnhlbrand ! Leave him, 
Bertalda ! He still belongs to another; and do 
you not see on his jmle ebook the traces of that 
grief, which the disapp<airance of his wife has pro- 
due(‘d ther(‘ ? That is not the look of a hrid(‘gi'ooni, 
and the spirit hreatlies the presage on my soul: 

‘ If you do not leave him, you will never, neveri 
be happy,’ ” • 

Th(? three felt, in their inmost h('art«, that father 
Heihnann sjiokt? the truth ; but still tln^y aflect<Hl 
■lot to beli»‘V(i liiin, or they !=^’()ve rather to resist 
.heir conviction. hAcii the old ^^liorinan had 
become so infatuated, that ho coiuudved the 
iiiarriage to be now indispensable, as tb(‘y had 
ofUm, during tlui time he had been with tln^i, 
mutually agreed to the arraiigenK'iit. They all, 
tlierefore, with a d(dji'mined ^id gloomy eager- 
ness, struggl(id against the repreH(nitationii and 
warnings of the spiritual man, until, shaking his 
head and oj)pressed with sorrow, he finally quitted 
the castle, not choosing to accept their ofiiTed 
shelter even fi^r a single night, or indexed so much 
as to taste a morsel of the refreshment th»/ 
brought liim. lluldhrand persuaded liimself, 
however, that tlie priest Avas a mere visionary or 
lanutic, aqd sent at day-break to a monk of the 
near(‘st monastery, avIio, Avithout scrujde, promised 
to perform the ctiremoiiy in a few (fays. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

• * 

It was at the earlii'st moment of dawn, when 
nighfibegiiis fiiintly to brighten intoh morning twi- 
light, that Huldbrand was lying on his couch, half 
waking and half sleeping. Whenever he attemjded 
to coinp()so himself to sleep, he was seized with 
an undefined terror, that made him shfink back 
irom the enjoyment, as ft'his slumber were crowded 
with spectres. But whenever he iq|ide an 
^ to rouse himself, the wings of a swan |eeraod to 
^be Avaving around him, ami soothing him with tho 
music of their motion, and thus in a soft delusion 


of the senses he sunk back into his state of imper- 
fect repose. 

At last, however, he must have fallen perfectly 
asleep ; for, while the melody of tho swan-wings 
was mnnnnring around him, he scorned to he 
lifted by their regular strokes, and to bo wafted 
far away over land and sea, and still their music 
swelled on his ear most sweetly. << Tho music of 
the swan ! the song of the swan ! ” he could not 
but repeat to himself every moment ; “ is it not a 
sure foi'eboding of death \ ” Probably, however, 
it had yet another meaning. All at once ho 
seemed to he hovering over the Mediterranean 
Sea. A swan sung melodiously in his ear, that 
this was the Mftditerra#eaii Si^a. And while he 
•was'looRing dowi# upon the waves, they became 
transparoRt as crystal, so that he could see through 
them to tlie very bottom. 

At this a tliriil of delight shot through him, for 
fie coulti see Undine avIku’c slui was sitting beneath 
tim cjoar domes qf crystal. It is true, she was 
weeping vc^y bitterly, and such was the excess of 
her gAef, that she bore only a faint resemblance 
to tjio bright and joyous being she w'as, during 
tho%o happy days they Iiad lived together at the 
castle of Ringstetten, bj^th on their arrival and 
afterw'ard, a short time before they s(*t out upon 
their fatal passage doAvn the Danube. The knight 
could not avoid dwelling upon all this witli deep 
emotion, but it does not aj)pear that Undine was 
aware of his pi't'sence. • 

Kiihleborn had meanwhile approached her, and 
was aboyt to reprove her for weeping, when she 
assumed the boldness of superiority, and looked 
upon him w ithfin air so dignified ami commanding, 
that he was well-nigh terrified and confounded by 
it. • . , 

‘‘ Although I too now dwell here beneath the 
Avaters,” said she, “ yi't 1 have brought my soul 
wdtli me.* And thV^jefore 1 may well bo allowed 
to weep, little as^»ou may conceive the meaning 
of such tears. They arc even a blessed privik^ge, 
as everything is smii a priAuJego, to one inspired 
with <iiie true soul^” 

He sliook^his head wdtli disbelief of wliat she 
said, and afU^r tho reeolU'etion of a moment, 
replied : And yet, nii’ce, you arc suhjc'ct to our 
law^#of the element, as a being of the same nature 
Avith ourselves ; and, should lie prove unfaithful 
to you and marry again, you are obligijd to take 
aw'ay his life.” 

“ Ho remains a widoAver to this very hour,” 
rtqdicd Umlim', and he still loves me with the 
passion of a sorroAvfi||||lheart.” 

“ Ho is, however, a bridegrbom withal,” said 
Kuhleborn, with a chuckle of scorn ; “ and let 
only a few days wiar away, and then comes tho 
priest Avith his nuptial blessing, and then you 
must go up and ex(‘cute your share of the busincssj 
the death of the husband Avith two wives.” 

I have not the power,” returned Undine, 
Avith a smile. Do you not remember ? I have 
sealed up the foun1*un securely, not only against 
myself but all of the same race.” 

“ Still, should he leave his Mstle,” said KUhle- 
born, or should be once alloA^r '^he fountain to be 
uncovered, what then ? for douutless bo thinks 
there is no great murder in such trifles.” 

For that very reason/’ said Undine, still smiling 
amid her tears, for that very jK^on lie is thia 
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moment hovering in spirit over the Mediterranean 
Sea, and dreaming of this voiee of warning which 
our conversation affords him. It is for this that 
I have been studious in disposing the whole vision.” 

That instant Kiilileborn, inflamed with rage, 
looked lip at the knight, wrath fully threatened 
him, stamped upon the gi’onnd, and then, swift 
as the passion that moved him, sprang up from 
bcuicath the waves. Ho seemed to swell in his 
fury to the size of a whale. Again the swans 
be^n to sing, to wave their wings, to fly ; the 
knight seemed to be soaring away over mountains 
and streams, and at last to alight at Castle Riiig- 
Btetten, where he awoke upon his couch. 

Upon his couch he actually did awako, and his 
ati;endant, entering at the same •.iiomcnt,'?iiformcd* 
him, that father Heilinaim was still Unguriug in 
the neighbourhood ; that he had, the tweiiingj 
before, met with him in the forest, where he was ' 
sheltering himself under a booth, which he had 
formed by interweaving the Jiranches of tret*s, 
and covering them with moss and fine hrush- 
wood ; an<l that to the question, “ What fio was 
doing there, since he had so firmly ri^fiised tq piu*- 
form the nuptial cereiTiony his answer was:* 

" Theu'e are yet oth(‘i; eeremonios to perform, 
beside those at tlu^ altar of marriage ; and though 
I did not come to offieiaie at the wedding, 1 can 
still officiate at a V(‘ry different solemnity. All 
things have tlu'ir seasons, an<l f<»r this wc must 
«vait. Besides, marrying and mourning are by 
no means so very far from each other, us every 
one, not wilfully hliiided, must know full^^well.” 

In consequence of these words and of lus dream, 
the knight made a variety of r«rflections, s(>me 
wild and some not uiunixed with alarm. But a 
man is apt to consider it very dii^agroijMilo to give 
over an affair, which he has once si'ttled in his 
mind as certain, and therefore all went on just 
according to the old arraiigevilmt. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Should T relate to you the evcaits of the marriage 
festival at Castle Ringstetteii, it would sec%i to 
you as if you were viewing a crowded assemblage 
of bright and joyous things, hut all overspread 
with a black mourning crajic, through whose 
darkening veil the whole sphnidour appeared less 
to resemble pleasure, than a mockery of the 
nothingness of all earthly j||^s. 

It was not because some spectral confusion 
disturbed the scene of f(,*stivity ; for the castle, 
:i8 wc well know, had been secured against the 
mischie f and menaces of wat»ir-sf)irits. But the 
knight, the fisherman, and all tlie guests, were 
unable to banish the feeling, that the chief per- 
sonage of the f(^ast was still wanting, and that this 
chief j)ersonagf* could be no otheir than the amiiib|e 
Undone, so dear to them all. • 

Whenever a door was heard to open, all eyes 
were in voluntarily turned in that direction ; and 
if it was notluii^(<^ut the steward with new dishes, 
or tl^»e cup-bearer with i. supply of wine of higher 
flavour than the last, tluiy again looked down in 
sadnose and disappoiiitnF.ent; and the flashes of 
wit and roeriifhent which had been passing at 


'times from one to another, ceased, and were 
succeeded by tears of mournful remembrance. 

The bride was the least thoughtful of the com- 
pany, and therefore the most hapj>y; but even 
she, occasionally, found it diflicult to r(;aliz<^ the 
fact, that she was sitting at the head of the table, 
wearing a green garland and gold-embroiderecl 
ganneiits, while Undine was lying a corse, stiif 
and cold, at the bottom of the Danube, or carried 
out by the current into the ocean. 1^'or, ever 
since her father had suggested something of this 
sort, his words were continually sounding in Ikt 
cjar ; and this day, in i)articifiar, they would neither 
fade from Ifcr meiuo»y,nor give over their intru- 
sion. 

Evening had scarcely arrived, when the eom- 
]>any returned to tludr honu;s ; pot dismissed by 
tii(i impatience of the hridogroom, as wedding 
parties are sometimes broken iiji, hut constrained 
solely hy.painful asSbeiations, joyless melaiielu)ly, 
and forebodings V)f evil. Bertalda retired with 
lier maidens, and the knight with his attendants, 
to iiiidn^ss ; hut these young hridemaids and 
hridemi'ii, such was the gloomy tenor of this fes- 
tival, iiAde no attempt to amuse bride or bride- 
groom with the usual i)leasantry and froliesome 
good-humour of tlie occasion. 

Bertalda wished to awake a livelii'r spirit : she 
ordered them to spread before* luir a brilliant sc^t 
of jewels, a jereseMit from lluldhrand, together 
,with rich aj^parel and veils, that sin* miglit select 
from among them the brighti*st and most beautiful 
for her dress in the morning. The attendants 
I’agcrly seized this opportunity of gratifying both 
their young* mistress and th(*ms(*lv(*s ; and whih*, 
with many wishes and promises tA' hapjiiness, they 
indulged their love* (^talking in her juvsenee, and 
declared ho\v^chann(*d tluy w(*r(* with all they 
saw, they failed not to extol the beauty of tlie 
n<‘W-maiTicd lady with tlu'ir livt*li(*st ehniuencc*. 
They became more and inori* absorbed in this 
admiration and flattery, uiitil Bertalda at last, 
looking in a mirrfir, said with a sigh : 

Ah, but do you not see plainly how freckl(*(l 
1 am grbwing? Look lierc on the side of my 
neck.” 

They looked at the place, and found the frock U*s, 
indeed, as their fair mistress had said ; hut tli('y 
dialled them mere heauty-sj)ots, the faintest touches 
of the sun, bucIi as would only heighhui the white- 
ness of her delicate complexion. Bertalda shook 
h(*r bead, and still vievvi*(l them as a hUnnisli. i 

‘‘ And I could rt*mov(^ them,” she said at last, j 
sighing. ‘‘ But the castle-fouiitain is covered, ! 
fif/jii which I fonnerly used to have that iJiTcious I 
water, so i>iirifyiiig to the skin. O, had I this j 
evening only a single flagon of it ! ” 

“Is that all ?” critjd an alert waiting-maid, ! 
laii^iing, as she glidiid out of /he apartnumt. I 

“ She will not be bo frantic,” said Bertalda, in 
a voice of iirrjuiry and agrecaldy sur})rise^., “ as 
to cause; the stone. cov(;r of the fountain to lx; ' 
taken (df this v('ry cv(*ning?” Tliat instant tlu'y 
heard the tri;ad of men already passing along the | 
court-yaf’d, and could see from the window wIh'Im' ' 
the damsel, so kindly oftfeious, was leading them | 
d^^ectly up the fountain, and that they carrie‘l | 
levers ar*:! other instruments on their shouhhirs. f\ 

“ It is certainly my will,” said Bertalda, with ^ 
smilo, “ if it does not lake them too long.” And, I 
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cliarniod with the conviction, that the merest hint 
from lier w'us now sufficient to ac(toini)lish what 
hiul formerly been refused with a painful reproof, 
she looki;d down u])oii their operations iu the 
bri^dit moonlight of the castle court.. 

Tlui men seized the enormous stoftc, as if they 
must o\(‘rt all their strength in raising it ; some 
one of tlieir nunibiT indeed would oc(!asionally 
sigh, wlieii he rect)llecte,d they were de‘stroyiiig 
the work of their former l»t;lovcd mistress. Thtdr 
labour, however, was much lighter than tiny had 
e\])C‘eted. It seemed as if some power, from 
within the fountain itself, aided them iu raising 
tlu; stone. • * 

“ It eerhiinly ay>pcar.s,”*s.-iid the w^orknum to 
one another iu astonishment, as if tlie confined 
Water frm he(a)me a j<'t or spouting fountain.” 
And th(‘ stom^ ros(‘ mon? and more, and, almdbt 
without the assistance of the work-peo])l<‘, rolled 
slowly away upon the ]tav('T»eiJt with hollow 
soiiimI. But an ?ip]>earane(‘, froffi the optming of 
the fountain, filled tliem witli awe, as i^ros«‘ like 
a white column of water : at first they imagined 
it to he a sj>outing foimtain, until they j){U-<‘(Mved 
tlie risyig fonn to h(‘ a juile fi'inale, vAled in 
wliit(*. SIjo w(‘pt bitterly, raised Iku* hands above 
lii'r h(>ad, and wrung them witli anguish, as with 
slow and solemn stej* she moved toward the castle. 
The servants shrunk hack, and Ik'd f‘r<»m the 
fountain ; while the bride, ynile and inotionh'ss 
with liorror, stood with her maidens at the window. 
When tli<i figure had now (muiio close hoiujath 
their room, it l(»oked up to tlu in and uttered the 
low moaning of misery, and Bcrtalda thought she 
recognised through the veil the ])ale features of 
Undine. But the mourning form passed on as 
sad, rc'luclaiit, and lingering^ us if going to tin; 

■ place of execution. Bertahfa screa^ned to her 

■ maids lo call tlu^ knight ; not one eff them dared 
Vto stir from her place ; and ev(ni the bride herself 
: beeaiiH' again mute, as if trcmhliiig at the souiid 
; of ber ow'ii voice. 

l' While they continued standing* at the window^, 
overpow(‘red with terrot' and motionless as statues, 
the myst('rious wanderer had entered tWe castle, 
^aseend('d tlu' well-known stairs, and Haversed the 
^ well-know'n halls, her tears over flowing in silent 
ji woe. Alas, with wdiat different emotions had she 
once w andered through those rooms ! 
j The knight had iu the mean time dismissed his 
ath'udants. Half undressed and in deep dejection, 
Jhc was standing before a largo mirror; a wax 
I tai>er burned dimly beside him. At this inomoiit 
li(^ h(*ard a low tapping at his door, the h^ast per- 
ceptible touch of a finger. Undine had fonnerty 
tapptMl in this w'ay, wdien she wished to amuse 
him W’ith lier endearing sportiveness. 

“ It is all illusion ! a mere freak of fancy ! ” 
Baid lu’ to hiinsi’lf. I must to my nuy)tial bc4.” 

“You nuist, indeed, but to a cold one \ ” he 
heard voice, choked with sobs, jpepcat from 
without ; and then he saw in the mirror, that the 
door of his room w'as slowly, slowly op<*ned, and 
the white wanderer entered, and gently secured 
it Ixdiiiid her. • 

“ Idicy have opened tile fountain,” said she in 
a low tone, “ and now I am here, an^ you mmt 

He felt, in the shock and dcath-pau^ of his 
(heart, that this must indeed ho his doom ; but, 


cov<?ring his eyes with his hands, he cried ; ** Do 
not, ill my death-hour, do not drive me to distrac- 
tion with terror. If you have a visage of horror 
behind that veil, do not lift it ! Take my life, but 
let me not see you.” 

“ A las ! ” replied the w anderer, “ will you not 
then look upon me once wore ? 1 am as beautiful 

now as w hen you wooed me on the p(;ninsula ! ” 

“ O would to (lod it w't'ro so ! ” sighed Huld- 
brand, “ and that I might die by a kiss from 
you ! 

“ Most wdlliiigly do I grant your wish, my 
dearest love,” said she. And as she tlmiw back 
her veil, her dear face met his view, smiling with 
celestial beauty.* Trenikling with love and the 
t.we of [ijiiproaehii^ death, the kniglit stooped to 
give and receive the embrace. SIk* kissed him 
with Ibe holy kiss of lu'aveii ; but she relaxed 
liot her hold, pressing him more passionately iu 
ht‘r arnfs, and wtH'jiing as if she would weep 
away her soul. Tears rushed into the knight’s 
eyes, bile fi ihriirhoth of bliss and agony shot 
through his heart, until he at last expired, sinking 
softly buck from lier fair anns, and resting upon 
the pillow of his couch, a corse. 

“ I have wept him to di^ath ! ” said she to some 
domc'sties, who met her in the ante-ehamber ; and 
passing ilirough the tiTrified group, she went 
slowly out and disappeared in the fountain. 


till AFTER XIX. 

Father Heti.mann had rc'-turned to the castle 
as soon as tlio«d^ith of tin* lord of Ringstetten 
w'as made, known in the neighbourhood ; and he 
arrived at the very hour wlum the. monk who had 
married the unfortunate couple w as hurrying from 
the door, overcome ^vith dismay and horror. 

When father Ileilmann was infonned of this, 
lie replied : “It is 4ill well ; and now come the 
dutii's my office, jn whicdi I have no need of an 
itssistant.” • 

Ho then began to console the bride, now 
become, a widow', small as w’as the advantage her 
worldfy and light-minded spirit derived from his 
kindness. 

• The old fisherman, on the other liand, though 
.scvertdy afflicded, was far more resigiKnl in regard 
to the fate of his son-in-law and the calamity of 
his daughter ; and while Bcrtalda could not 
refrain from accusing Undine as a murderess 
and fiendlike enchantress, the old man calmly 
•said : “ The event, after all, could not have hap- 
p(*ned otherwise. I see nothing in it but the 
judgment of God ; and no one, 1 am sure, could 
have Jiis heart more pierced by the death of 
Huhlbrand, than she who was obliged to accom- 
plish liis doom, the poor forsaken Undine ! ” 

He then assisted in arranging the funeral 
solemnities as suited* the rank of the deceased. 
The knight was to be interred in a village church- 
yard, ill whose consecrated wound w'ere the 
graves of liis ancestors ; a plae^- which they, as 
w'ell as himself, had endowed, witli rich privileges 
and gifts. His shield and helmet lay upon his 
coffin, ready to be lowered with it into the grave, 
for lord Iluldbrand of Ringstetten li&,d died the last 
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of hi8 race ; the mourners began their sorrowful 
march, lifting their melancholy songs amid the 
calm unclouded heaven ; father lleilmann pre- 
ceded the procession, bearing a lofty crucifix, 
while Bertalda followed in her misery, supported 
by her aged father. 

While proceeding in tjiis manner, they suddenly 
saw in the midst of the dark-lnibitcd mourning 
females, in the widow’s train, a snow-white figure, 
closely veiled, and wringing its hands in the wild 
vehemence of sorrow. Those ii(*xt to wliom it 
moved, seized with a scci’et dr(?ad, started back 
or sideways ; and owing to their movements, the 
others, next to whom the wdilte stranger now 
came, were terrified stilk more, so as to produce 
almost a complete disarrangennint of funeral 
train. Some of the military escort ware.cmbold- 
enod to address tlu? figure, and attempt to yemove 
it from the procession, but it Becined to vaiiistf 
from under their hands, and yet was imdiediatefy 
seen advancing again, with slow and solemn step, 
among the followers of the bo^iy. At«lasl,*in con- 
sequence of the shrinking away of the attdidants, 
it came close behind Bertalda. It now moved so 
slowly, that the widow was not aware of its rpix*- 
seiicc, and it walked nie(‘lily on behind, neither 
Bufiering nor creating disUirl»ance. 

This continued until they came to the church- j 
yard, wlicro the procession fornuMl a eir(de round j 
the open gi*avo. Thoji it was that Bertalda per- ; 


ceivod her unbidden companion, and, prompted 
half by anger and half by terror, she commanded 
her to depart from the knight's place of final rest. 
But the veiled female, shaking her head with a 
gentle refusal, raised her hands tow'ards Bertalda 
in lowly supplication, by which she was greatly 
moved, and could not but remember with tears, 
how Undine had show n such sw'oetncss of spii'it 
oil the Danube, when she held out to her the 
coral necklace. 

Father licihnann now motioned with Iiis hand, 
and gave order for all to observe perfect stillness, 
that over the body, whosi mound was w’ell-nigh 
formed, tb:?y might breatlu' a prayer of siN'iit 
devotion. Bei*taldji Wielt without speaking ; and 
all knelt, even the gravc-diggc'rs who had now 
finished their work. But wlioii they rose from 
tlfis breathing of tlie lieart, the white stra.ng(‘r had 
disap]Hiared. On the spotwfiore slu; had ktu'eled, 
a little spring, of ^|,ilvcr hriglitiu'ss, was gushing 
out from the grc»en turf, and it kept sw^'lling and 
flowing onw-ard with a low murmur, till it almost 
encirchid the mound of tlu* knight's grave ; it 
thou continued its coursi;, and emptied itself into 
a eulnitlake, w'hi(di lay by the side of tin; conse- 
crated ground. Even to this day, the inhabitants 
of the villagii point out the spring; — and they 
cannot hut cherish the b(’li(‘f, that it is the ]toor 
deserted Undine who in this manner still foiully 
encircles her beloved in her arms. 
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IlfTRODUCTION. 


Tastb is, in general, considered as that Faculty of 
he Unman Mind, by which wo perceive and enjoy 
irhatevcr is Beautiful or Sublime in tho^works of 
Mature or Art. 

The perception of those qualities is attended yith an 
Bmnliou of Pleasure, very distinguishable from every 
)ther pleasure of our Nature, and which is accordingly 
Bstinguibhed by the name of the Emotion of Taste. 
The distinction of the oi>jects of Taste into the Sublime 
tad tlie Beautiful, has produced a similar division of 
his Emotion, into the Emotion of Sublimity, and the 
Emotion of Beauty. 

The Qualities that produce these Emotions, are to 
b found in almost every class of the objects of human 

i owlfdge, and the Emotions th^sclves afford one of 
5 most extensive sources of human d|J4ght. Tliey 
:ur to us, amid every variety of External Scenery, 

1 annmg many diversities of disposition and affection 
the Mind of Man. The most pleasing Arts of huma? 
eution are altogether directed to tlicir pursuit : and 
m the necessary Arts are exalted into dignil^f , h^the 
iiius that can unite Beauty with use. From the 
licst period of Society, to its last stage of iraprovc- 
jnent, iliey afford an innocent and elegant amusement to 
private life, at the same time that they increase tlie** 
^plcndour of National Cliaractcr; and in the progress 
>f Nations, as well as of Individuals, while they attract 
^ttemion from the pleasures they bestow^thty serve to 
bxalt the human Mind, from corporeal to intcllectu^ 
pursuits. • 

These Qualities, however, though so important to 
luman happiness, are not the objects of immediate gb- 
eryation ; and in the* attempt to investigate tliem, 
rarious fircumstanccs unite to perplex wr research. 
They arc often obscured under the number of qualities 
^th which they are accidentally combined : they result 
►ften from peculiar combinations of the quiiitics of 
►bjects, or the relation of certain parts of objects to 
»^h other; they are still oftencr, porhai«, depended 
ipou the state of our own minds, and var^in their 
ffects with the dispositions in which they happen to be 


observed. In all cases, while we feel the Emotions they 
excite, wc are ignorant of the causes by which they are 
produced ; an® when 'we seek to discover them, we 
have no* other method of discovery, than that varied 
and pn-Ulent Experiment, by which, amid these compli- 
cated drcumstances, we may gradually ascertain the 
j^eculiar qualities which, by tCo Constitution of our 
Nature, are permanently connected with the Emotions 
we feel. 

In the employment of this mode of Investigation, 
there arc two great objects of attention and inquiry, 
•ivhich scen^ to include all that is cither necessary, or 
perhaps possible, ^r us to discover on the subject of 
Taste. 

These objects 

I. — To ii^estigate the Nature of those Qualities 
that produce the Em^titfhs of Taste : and, 

.# 

II* — To investigate the Nature of that Faculty, by 
which these Emotions«arc received. 

Those investigations, however, are not to bo consi- 
dered only as objects of philosophical curiosity. They 
have an immediate relation to all the Arts that arc 
directed to the production either of the Beautiful or 
the Sublime*, and they afford the only means by which 
the principles of these various arts can be ascertained. 
Without a just and accurate conception of the Nature 
#f these Qualities, tlic Artist must be unable to deter- 
mine, whether the Beauty ho creates is temporary or 
permanentr-whether adapted to the occidental prejudices 
of his Age, or to tiic uniform constitution of the human 
Mind; and whatever the Science of Criticism can 
afihrd for the improvement or correction of Taste, must 
altogether depend upon the previous knowledge of !he 
Nature and Laws of this Faculty. 

To both these Inquiries, howcver,\hore is a prelimi- 
nary investigation, which seems absolutely necessary, 
and without which every conclusion we form must he 
either imperfect or vague. In the tnvestigation of 
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Causes, the first and most important step, is the accurate 
examination of the Effect to bo explained. In the 
Science of Mind, however, as well as in that of Body, 
there are few cfFocta altogether simple, or in which 
accidental circumstances are not combined with the 
proper efiect. Unless, therefore, by means of repeated 
Experiments, such accidental circumstances arc accu- 
rately distinguished from the phenomena that perma- 
nently characterize the effect, we are under the necessity 
of including in the Cause, the causes also of all the 
accidental circumstances with which the effect is accom- 
panied, j , 

With the Emotions of Tawte, in alffaost* cvefy 
instance, many other accidental Emotion^ of Pleasure 
are united ; the various simple pleasures that arise 
from other qualities of the object ; the f>leasure*of 
agreeable Sensation, in the case of Material^ objects ; 
and in all, that pleasure which by the ()onsti|ution of 
our Nature is annexed to the Exercise of our Faculties. 
Unless, therefore, we have previously aequirei u dis- 
tinct and accurate conception of that peculiat effect 
which is produced on our Minds, when the Emotions of 
Taste are felt, and can precisely distinguish it from the 
effects that are prodiiccd by these accidental Qualities, 
we must necessarily include in the Causes of such 
Emotions, those Qualities also, which are the causes of 
the accidental pleasures with which Uiis* Emotion is* 
accompanied. Tlie variety of Systcnn that Philosophers 
have adopted upon this subject, and the ^various Emo- 
tions into which they have resolved* the Emotion of 
Taste, while they afford a sufficient evidence of the 
numerous accidental pleasures that accoVnpany these 
Emotions, afford also a strong illhstration of the neces- 
sity of previously ascertaining the nature of this Effect^ 
before we attempt to investigate its Cause« With 
regard, therefore, to both these fnquiriL'S, the first and 
most important step is accurately to examine the 
Nature of this Emotion itself, and its distinction from 
every other Emotion of Pleasure ; and our capacity of 
discovering cither the Nature of the Qualities that pro* 
duce the Emotions of Taste, or the Nature of the 
Faculty by which they arc received, will be exactly 
proportioned to our accuracy in ascertaining the Nature 
of the Emotion itself. 

When wc look back to the history of these investi- 
gations, and to the Theories which liavc been so liberally 
formed upon tbc subject, there is one fact tliqt must 
necessarily strike us, viz., Tliat all these Theories have 
uniformly taken for granted the Simplicity of this 
Eqiotion ; that they have considered it as an EmoAon 
too plain, and too commonly felt, to admit of any 
Analysis ; that they have as uniformly, therefore, 
referred it to some one Principle or Law of the Human 
Mind ; and that they have therefore concluded, that 
the Discovery of that one Principle was the essential 


key by which all the Pleasures of Taste were to bo 
resolved. 

While they have assumed this fundamental Principle, 
the various Theories of Philosophers may, and indeed 
must, be included in the two following Classes of 
Supposition. 

I. The first Class is that which resolves the Emotion 
of Taste directly into an original Law of our Nature, 
which supposes a Sense, or Reuses, by which the quali- 
ties of Bequty and Sublimity arc perceived and felt, as 
their appropriate objccA ; and concludes, therefore, that 
the genuine object of tbc Arts of Taste, is to discover, 
qnd to imitate those Qualities in every Subject, which 
the prescription of Nature h&s thus made essentially 
cither beautiful or svblime. 

To this first class of Hypotheses belong almost all 
the Theories of Music, of Architecture, and of Sculp- 
ture ; the theory of Mr. Hogarth, of the Abbe Winkel- 
mann,*and perhaps, in its last result, also the* theory of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. It is tbc species of Hypothesis 
which is naturally resorted to by all Artists and 
Amateurs — by those whoso habits of Thought lead them 
to attend more to the Causes of their Emotions, than 
to the Nature of the Emotions themselves. 

II, The, second Class of Hypotheses arises from the 
opposite Vi 4 >w of the Subject. It is that which resists 
the idea of any new or peculiar Sense, distinct from 
the common principl*#i of our Nature ; which supposes 
some one kndwn aud acknowledged Principle or Affec- 
tion of Mind, to bo tho foundation of all the Emotions 
C’o receive from the Objects of Taste, and which re- 
solve*, therefore, {^11 llic various Phenomena into some 
mo^e general Law of our intellectual or moral Con- 
stitution? Of this kind are the Hypotheses of M. 
Diderot, who attributes all our Emotions of tlus kind 
to the perception of Relation ; of Mr. Hume, who 

j-* resolves them into our Sense of Utility; of the vene- 
rable St. Austin, who, with nobler views, a thousand 
years ago, resolved them into the pleasure which 
belongs to the perception of Order and Design, &c. It 
is the species hf Hypothesis most natural to retired and 
philosophic Minds ; to those, whose habits have led 
them to attend more to the Nature of the Emo- 
tions they felt, than to the Causes which produced 
th#m. , 

If the success of these long and varied Inquiries has 
not corresponded to the Genius or the industry of the 
Philosophers who have pursued them, a suspicion may 
arise that there has been something faulty in tho prin- 
ciple of their investigation ; and that some fundamental 
gumption has boon made, which ought first to have 
I»een patiently and securely ascertained. It was this 
suspicion that first led to the following Inquiries: It 
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Bcemcd to me that the Simplicity of the Emotion of 
Tastk, was a Principle much too hastily adopted ; and 
tliat the consequences which followed from it (under 
both these Classes of Hypotheses), were very little 
rccoTicil cable with the most common experience of 
Human Feeling ; and from the examination of this 
preliminary Question, I was led gradually to conclu- 
sions which seemed not only to me, but to others, 
whose opinion I value far more than my own, of an 
importance not iinworthji of being presented to the 
public. Ill doing this, I am conscious that I have 
eutorod upon a new and untrodden jiath : and I feel 
j all iny ^wn weakness in jiursuing it : yet I trust my 
i Readers will believe, that I should not have pursuad 
i it so long, if I were not convinced that it would finally 
i lerniinate in view's not only important to thg Arts of 
j Taste, but important also to the Philosophy of the 
TImnan Mind. * 

The Inquiries which follow naturally divide them- 
selves info the fidlowring Parts, and arc to he prOscculcd 
in the following order : 


i 


i 


I. I shall begin with an Analysis of the Effect 
which is produced upon the Mind, when the Emotions 
of Beauty or Sublimity are felt. I shall endeavour to 
show, that this effect is very different from the deter- 
mination of a Sense ; that it is not in fact a Simple, 
but a Complex Emotion -, tliat it involved in all cases, 
Ist, the production of some S^plc Emotion, or the 
exercise of some Moral Affection; and ^dly, the con- 
sequent Excitement of a peculiar iJxercise of the 
luuiginatioii ; that these concomitant effects are dis- 
tinguishable, and very often distinguished in our dl:- 
pcriencc ; and that the peculiaf pleasure of the 
Beautiful or the Suulime is only felt when •these 
two effects arc conjoined, and the Complex Emotion 
produced. 

The prosecution of the Subject will lead to anothci 
Inquiry of some diflTiculty and extent, viz., into tli<f 
origin of the Beauty and Sublimity of the Qualities of 
Matter. To this subordinate Inquiry I shall devote 
a separate Essay. I shall endeavour to show that all 
the Phenomena arc reducible to the same gencml 
Principle, and that the Qualities of Matter arc not 
beautiful or sublime in themselves, but as they are, 
by various means, the Signs or Expressions of Quali- 
ties capable of produdlng Emotion. • 

• 

II. From Hiis Examination of the Effect I sj^all 
proceed, in the Second Part, to investigate the Causes 
which are productive of it; or in other ifords, the 
Sources of the Beautiful* and the Sublime in Nature 

Art. ^ ^ 

In the course of this investigation I shall^ndcavour 
to show, Ist, That* there is no single emotion into 


which those varied effects can be resolved ; tliat on the 
contrary, every simple emotion, and therefore every 
object which is capable of producing any simple emo- 
tion, may be tlie foundation of the complex emotion of 
Beauty or Sublimity. But, in the second plaee^ tliat 
this complex emotion of Beauty or Sublimity is never 
produced, unless, beside the excitement of some simple 
emotion, the imagination also is excited, and the exer- 
cise of the two faculties combined in the general effect. 
The prosecution of the subject will lead mo to tho 
principal object of the inquiry^ to show what is that 
Law of MIND, accoiding to*which, in actual life, this 
Acercfsc o^mploym«it of imagination is excited ; and 
what are* the. means by which, in the different Fine 
Arts, the artist is able to awaken this important exer- 
cise of irnagination, and to exalt objects of simple 
and cojpmon pleasure, into objects of Beauty or 

Sublim^y. 

In Ais part of the subject, there are two subordinate 
inquiries which will necessarily demand attention. 

• 

1. The Qualities of Sublimity and Beauty, arc dis- 
covered not only in pleasing or agreeable subjects, but 
frequently also in objects that arc in themselves pro- 
ductive of Pain ; and somo of the noblest productions 
of the Fine Arts are founded upon subjects of Terror 

^ and Distrcss. It will form, therefore, an obvious and 
important inquiry to ascertain by what means this 
singular effect is produced in real nature, and by 
what means it iitiy^c produced in the Compositions of 
Art. 

2. There is a distinctfon in the effects produced upon 
>)ur minds by objects of Taste, and this distinction, 

both in the emotions gnd their causes, has been ex- 
pressed* by the termi of Sublimity and Beauty. It 
will form, therefore, a second object of inquiry to 
ascertain the Nature of this distinction, both with 
regon^to these emotions and to the qualities that pro- 
duce them. 

• 

III. From the preceding inquiries I shall proceed, 
in the last Part, to investigate tho nature of that 
Faculty by which these emotions are perceived and 
felt. I shall endeavour to show, that it has no resem- 
blance to a sense ; that as, whenever it is employed, 
two distinct and independent Powers of Mind are 
emplayed, it is not to be considered as a separate and 
peculiar faculty, and that it is finally to be resolved 
into more general Principles of our constitution. Those 
speculations will prol«.bly load to the important in- 
quiry, whether there is any standard by which the 
perfection or imperfection of our sentiments upon these 
subjects may be determined ; to some explanation of 
tho means by which Taste may be corrected or im- 
proved ; and to some illustration of tip) purposes which 
b 
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this peculiar constitution of our nature serves, in the 
increase of human Happii4E8S, and the exaltation of 
human Character. 

I fed it incumbent on me, however, to inform my 
Reatlers, that I am to employ, in these inquiries, a dif- 
ferent kind of evi<lcnce from what has usually been 
employed by writers upon these subjects, aud that my 
illustrations will be derived, much less from the com- 
positions of the Fine Arts than from the appearances 
of common nature, and the experience of common 
men. If the Fine Arts arc in reality arts of imita- 
tion, their Principles aU to bc’^ sought for in the 
subject which they imitate ; and'it is cvef to he re- 
membered, “That Music, Architecture, *and Painting, 
as well as Poetry and Oratory, arc to deduce their la\^ 
and rules from the general Sense and Taste of man- 
kind, and not from the principles of the|c ArV< them- 
selves ; in other words, that the Taste is not totconform 


to the Art, but the Art to the Taste*.” In following 
this mode of illustration, while I am sensible that 1 
render my book less amusing, I trust I may render it 
more useful. The most effectual method to check the 
em]>iricism, either of Art or of Science, is to multiply, 
as for as possible, the number of those who can ob- 
8er\’^e and judge ; and whatever may be the conclu- 
sions of ray readers with regard to my own particular 
opinions, I shall not have occupied their attention in 
vain, if I can lead them to lliink and to feel for them- 
selves ; to*cmpU>y the powers which arc given them to 
the (uids for which they were given ; and, upon sub- 
jects where all men arc entitled to judge, to disregard 
dSike the abstnict refinements of the Philosopher who 
speculates in the closet, and the technical doctrines 
of the Artist whq dictates in the school. 

* * Mr. Addison. 
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«SSAY I. 

ON THE NATURE OF ^HE EMOTIONS OF SUBLIMITY 
AND BEAUTY. 


CHAPTER 1 . 

OF THE EFFECT PRODUCED UPON THE IMAGINATION 
BY OBJECTS OF SUBLIMITY AND BEAUTY. 

SECTION T. 

The Emotions of Sublimity and B^uty are 
uniformly ascribed, both in popular and in philo- 
sophical language, to the Imag'ypiation. The fine 
arts are considered as the arts >^Sich are addressed 
to the imagination, and the plcasures^tiiey afford 
arc described, by way of distinction, as the Plea- 
sures of the Imagination. The nature of any 
pereon’s taste is, in common life, generally deter-^ 
mined by the nature or character •£ Jus iniagina- 
tion ; and the expression of any deficiency in tjjis 
power of mind, is considered as synonymols with 
the expression of a similar deficiency in point of 
taste. 

Although, however, this connexion is so gene- 
rally acknowledged, it is not perhaps as generally 
understood in what it consists, or what is the 
nature of that effect wliich is produced upon the 
imagination by objects of sublimity and beauty. 

I shall endeavour, therefore, in the first place, to 
state what seems to mo the nature of this 
effect, or in what that exercise of iinaginationn 
consists, which is so ^nerally supposed to take 
place when these emotions are felt. 

When any object, either of sublimity or beauty, 
is presented to the imnd, I believe every man is 
conscious of a train oi thought being immediately 
awakened in his imagination, analogous^ the cha- 
racter or expression of the original object. The 
simple perception of the object, wc frequently find, 
insufficient to excite these emotions, unless it is 
accompanied with this operation of mind, Tinless, 
according to common expi^ssion, our imagination 
seized, and our fancy busied in the pursuit of alL 
those trains of thought, which are aUAd to thi/ 
character or expression. * 

Thus, when we feel either the beauty or sub- 


limity of natural scenery, — the gay lustre of a 
moniing in spring, or the mild radiance of a summer 
evening, the savage majesty of a wintry storm, or 
the wild magnificence of a tempestuous ocean, — 
are cons§ious of a variety of images in our 
minds, very different from those which the objects 
themselves can pfesent to the eye. Trains of 
pleasing or o^solenm thought arise spontaneously 
within our mind#; (|ur hearts swell with emotions, 
of which the objects before us seem to afford no 
adequate cau#e ; and wo are never so much satiated 
with delight, as when, hi recalling our attention, 
we are unable to trafi^ either the progress or the 
connexion of those thoughts, which have passed 
with 80 much rapidity iftirough our imagination. 

yhe eftect of the different arts of taste is similar. 
The landscapes* of Claude Lorrain, the music of 
Handel, the poetry of Milton, excite feeble emo- 
tions in our minds, when our attention is confined 
to the (^lalitios they present to our senses, or when 
is to such qualities of their composition that we 
turn our regard. It is then only we feel the sub- 
limity or beauty of their productions, when our 
imaginations are kindled by their power, when we 
lose ourselves amid the number of images jbhat 
pass before our minds, and when we waken at last 
from this play of fancy, as from tbb charm of a 
romantic dream. The beautiful apostrophe of the 
Abb 6 de Lillo upon tlie subject of gardening, 

N’aioz-vouB pas souventf au Heux Infrequent^s, 
Renoontr^ tout-k-coup, ces aspects enchantes, 

Qui suspendent vos pas, dont Timage ch^rie 
^VouB jette en une douce et longue r^erie? 

• 

Hast thou not oft, in unfrequented ground, 

A region full of wild enchantment found, 

Wliich stays your steps,— -and, e'en when left behind. 
With its sweet memories cheers the pensive mind ? 

is equally applicable to every other composition of 
taste ; and in the production of sich trains of 




thougiil BeemB to consiot the effect which ohjecte 
. of sublimity 'und beauty have upon the imagi- 
. ^uatien. 

' For the truth of this observation itself, I must 
finally appeal to the consdousuess of the reader ; 
but there are some very familiar considerations, 
which it may be useful to suggest, that seem vexyr 
strongly to show the connexion between this exer- 
cise of imagination, and the existence of the emo- 
$ou8 of sublimity or beauty. 

SECTION II. 

That unless this exercise of imagination is 
excited, the emotions of Beauty or Sublimity are 
unfelt, seems capable** of illustration, from mpiy 
instances of a very familiar Scind. * 

I. — If the mind is in such a state as ‘to prevent 
this freedom ofAmagination, the emotion, whether 
of sublimity or beauty, is unperceived. < In so fitr as 
the beauties of art or nature affect the external 
senses, their effect is the same upon cver)^ man who 
is in possession of these senses. But to a n^i in pain 
or in grief, whose mind, by these means, is attentive 
only to one object or consideration, the same scone, 
or the same form, will produce no feeling of admira- 
tion, which, at other ♦times, when his imagination 
was at liberty, would have produced it in its fullest 
perfection. Whatever is great or beautfful in the 
scenery of external nature, is almost constantly be- 
fore us ; and not a day passes without presenting us 
with appearancos, fitted both to charm and to ele- 
vate our minds ; yet it is in general with a heedless 
eye that we regard them, and only in particular 
j moments that we are sensible of their power. 

I There is no man, for instanc^, who has not felt 
the beauty of sunset ; yet every one, can remember 
many instances, when this mssttitriking scene had 
no effect at all upon his imagination ; and when he 
has beheld all the magnificence with twhich nature 
generally distinguishes the close of day, without 
one sentiment of admiratibik or delight. — Th^re 
' are times, in the same manner, when we can 
read the Georgies or the Seasons with perfect in- 
, difference, and with no more emotion than what 
we feel from the most uninteresting composition 
in prose ; while in other moments, the first lines 
we meet with take possession of our imagination, 
and awaken in it such innumerable trains of ima-^ 
gcry, as almost leave the fancy of the poet behii\d. 
In these and similar cases of difference in our 
feelings, from the same objects, it will always be 
found that the difference arises from the state of 
our imaginations ; from our disposition to follow 
out the train of thought which such objects natu- 
rally produce, or our incapacity to do it, from 
some other idea which has at that time tak^n 
I possession of our minds, and renders us unable to 
attend to anything eLto. That state of mind, 

! every man must have felt, is most favoisrable to 
: the emotions of taste, in which the imaginatioTi is 
' free and unembarrassed, or in which the attention 
1 is so little occupied by sny private or partioilar 
I object of thought, as to leave us open to all the 
I impressions whi4i the objects that are before ns 
I can produce. It is upon the vacant and the un- 
i employed, aecordingly, that the olnects of taste 
make the strongest impression. It is in such 
hoiure alone, that we turn to the compositions of 
music, or of poetry, for amusement. The seasons 


of care, of grief, or of busmess, have other occu- 
patidns, and destroy, for the time at least, our 
sensibility to the beautiful or the sublime, in 
the same proportion that they produce a state 
of mind unfavourable to the indulgence of imagi- 
nation. 

II. — The same tiling is observable in criticism. 
When we sit down to appreciate the value of a 
poem or of a painting, and attend minutely to the 
language or composition of the one, or to the 
colouring or design of the other, we feel no longer 
the delight which they at first produce. Our 
imagination in this emp y^yment is restrained, and, 
instead pf yielding to its suggestions, wo studiously 
endeavour to resistethem, by fixing . our attention 
upon minute and partial circumstances of the com- 
position. How much this operation of mind tends 
a to diminish our sense of its beauty, every one will 
feel wlio attends to his own thoughts on such an 
occasion, or who^ will recollect how different was 
his state of mind, when he first felt the beauty 
either of the painting or the poem. It is this, 
chieflyl which makes it so difficult for young people, 
possessed of imagination, to judge of the merits of 
I any^poem or fable, and which induces them so 
often to give their approbation to compositions of 
little value. It is not that they are incapable of 
learning in what the merits of such compositions 
consist, for these principles of judgment are neither 
numerous nor abstruse ; it is not that greater 
experience produces greater sensibility, for this 
everything contradicts ; but it is because every- 
thing, in that period of life, is able to excite their 
imaginations, and to move their hearts — ^because 
they judfee of tho composition, not by its merits 
when COTupared with other works, or by its 
approach to any abstract or ideal standard, but 
by its effect in agitating their imaginations, and 
leading them into that fairy laud, in which the 
fancy of youth has so much delight to wander. 
It is their own imagination which has the charm 
\ which they attribute to the work that excites it ; 
and the simplest tale or the poorest novel is, at 
that time, as capable oS awakening it, as after- | 
wfirds^the eloquence of Virgil or Rousseau. All I 
this, however, all this flow of imagination, in which j 
youth and men of sensibility are so apt to indulge, I 
and which so often brings them pleasure at tho 
expense of their taste, the labour of criticism 
destroys. Tho mind, in such an employment, 
instead of being at liberty to follow whatever 
trains of imagery the composition before it can 
excite, is either fettered to the consideration of 
some of itf minute and solitary parts, or pauses 
^amid the rapidity of its conceptions, to make them 
the objects of its attention and review. In these 
operations, accordingly, the emotion, whether of 
beauty or sublimity, is lost, and if it is wished to 
Ije recalled, it can only be done by relaxing this 
vigour of attention, and resigning ourselves again 
to tho natural stream of our thoughts. Tl^e mathe- 
matician who investigates the demonstrations of 
the Newtonian philosophy, the painter who studies 
the design of Raphael, the poet who reasons upon 
the ni'^asure of Milton, all, in such occupations, 
lose the delight which ithese several productions I 
can give ; and when they are willing to recover 
Vheir emotion, must withdraw their attention from 
those fiiinute considerations, and leave their fancy 
to expatiate at will amid all the great or pleasing 
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conceptions which such productions of gieniiis can 

*^* 111 .-— The effect which is thus produced upon the 
mind by temporary exertions of attention, is also 
more permanently produced by the difference of 
original character ; and the degree in which the 
emotions of sublimity or beauty are felt, is in 
general proportioned to the prevalence of those 
relations of thought in the mind, upon which this 
exercise of imagination depends.. The princi|)al 
relation which seems to take place in those trams 
of thought that are produced by objects of taste, 
is that of resemblance : flie relation, of ^1 others, 
the most loose and general, vid which aifords tlie 
greatest range of thought for our imagination to 
pursue. Wherever, accordingly, these emotions 
are felt, it will be found, not only that this is tlnj 
relation which principally j)revail8 among our 
ideas, hut that the emotion itself is proportioned 
to the degree in which it prevails.. 

In tlie effect which is produced upon our minds 
by the different appearances of natural scenery, 
it is easy to trace this jirogress of resembling 
thought, and to observ’o how faithfully the con- 
ceptions which arise in our imaginations cl>n*es- 
pond to the impressions which the characters of 
these seasons produce. What, for instance, is tlio 
impression we feel from the scenery of spring ? 
'I'he soft and gentle green with wliich the earth 
is spread, the feeble texture of the plants and 
flowers, the young of animals just entering into 
life, and the remains of winter yet lingering among 
tlie woods and hills, — ^all conspire to infuse into 
our minds somewhat of that fearful tenderness 
with which infancy is usually behold. With such 
a seutiment, how innumerable are the ideas which 
present themselves to our ima^iation 1 ideas, it is 
apparent, by no means confined t(^»the scene 
before our eyes, or to the possible desolation 
which may yet await its infant beauty, but which 
almost involuntarily extend themselves to analogiesi 
with the life of man, and bring before us all those 
images of hope or fear,^which, accor^ng to our 
peculiar situations, Imve the dominion ^f «ur 
hearts! The beauty of autumn is accompanied 
with a similar exercise ^ thought: the leaves 
begin then to drop from*the trees; the flowers 
and shrubs, with which the fields were adorned 
in the summer months, decay; the woods ai^ 
groves are silent ; the sun himself seems gradually 
to withdraw his light, or to become enfeebled 
in his power. Who is there who, at this season, 
does not feel his mind impressed with^ sentiment 
of *nelancholy? or who is able to resist tha^ 
i current of thought which, from such appearances 
of d^ay, so naturally leads nira to the solemn 
pagination of that inevitable fate, which is to 
bring on alike the decay of life, of empire, and of 
nature itself? In such cases of emotion, eve^ 
nian must have folt that the character of the 
scene is%o sooner impressed upon hisinind, than 
various trains of correspondent imagery rise 
oofore his, ima^ation ; that whatever may be the | 
nature of the impression, the general tone^f his 
partakes of thi§ nature or character; 
and that his delight is proportioned to the degree 
m which this uniformity of character prevails. / 
Ihe same effect, however, is not produedd upon 
su K** There ^e.many whom the prospect of 
appea^nces in nature excites to no exercise 
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6t fancy whatever ; who, by their eonsti- 

tution, are more disposed to the employment Of 
attention than pf imagination ; and who, ih the . 
objects that are presented to them, are more apt to 
observe their individual and distinguishing qualU 
ties, than those by which they are related to other 
objects of their knowledge. Upon tl^ min<^ of 
such men, the relation of resemblance has little 
power ; the efforts of their imagination, accoid- 
ingly, are either feeble or slow ; and the general 
character of their understandings is that of steady 
and precise, rather than that of enlarged and ex- . 
tensive thought. It is, I believe, consistent with 
general experience, that men of this description 
are little sensible to the eftiotions of sublimity or 
bfaiity ; lihd they 'who have attended to the 
language \)f •iuieh men when objects of this kind 
h^ve been presented to them, must have perceived, 
tlu|t the ^motion they felt was no greater than 
what they themselves have experienced in those 
cases, vijiere ^they have exerted a similar degree 
of attention, or when any other cause lias restrained 
the usuA exercise of their imagination. To the 
qualitios which are productive of simple emotion, 
to the useful, the agreeable, the fitting, or the con- 
venient ill objects, they haMo the same sensibility 
with other men; but of the superior and more 
complex emotion of beauty, they seem to he either 
altogether unconscious, or to share in it only in 
proportion to the degree in which they can relax 
tliis severity of attention, and yield to the relation 
of resembling thought. 

• It is in the same manner, that the progress of 
life generally takes from men their sensibility to 
the objects of taste. The season in which these 
are felt in thgir fullest degree is in youth, when, 
according to colhm^n expression, tho imagination 
is warm, or, in other words, when it is easily ex- 
cited to thai^ exertion upon which so much of the 
emotion of beauty deptffuds. The business of life 
in^tho greatest part*of mankind, and the habits of 
more accurate thought which arc acquired by the 
fow who rcasou and rfiflect, tend equally to pro- 
duce in *both a strioter relation in the train of 
their thoughts, and greater attention to the objects 
of their consideration, than can either be expected, 
or can happen, in youth. They become, by these 
means, not only loss easily led to any exercise of 
* ipiagination, but their associations become at tho 
same time less consistent with the employment of 
it. The man of business, who has passed his life 
in studying tho means of accumulating wealth, and 
the philosopher, whose years have been employed 
in the investigation of causes, have both not only 
acquired a constitution of mind very little fitted 
fbr the indulgence of imagination, but have ac- 
quired also associations of a very different kind 
from those which take place when imagination is 
emplo^’cd. In the first of these characters, the 
prospect of any beautiful scene in nature would 
induce no other idea than that of its value. In 
thetother, it would load only to speculations upon 
the causes of the beauly that was ascribed to ft. 
In both, it would thus excite ideas which could 
be tho foundation of no exercise of imagination, 
because they required thought and attention. To 
a young mind, on the contwy, possessed of any 
sensibility, how many pleasing ideas would not 
sucli a prospect afford I ideas of peaae, and inno- 
cence, and rural joy, and all the unblemished 
a * 
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delights of solitude and contemplation. In such 
trains of imagery, no labour of thought, or habits 
of attention, arc required; they rise spontaneously 
in the mind, upon the prospect of any object to 
which they bear the slightest resemblance, and 
they lead it almost insensibly along, in a kind of 
bewitching reverie, through all its store of pleasing 
or interesting conceptions. To the philosopher, or 
the man of business, the emotion of beauty from 
such a scene would be but feebly known ; but by 
the young mind, which had such sensibility, it 
would be felt in all its warmth, and would produce 
an emotion of delight, which not only would be 
little comprehended by men of a severer or more 
thoughtful character, bat which seems also to be 
very little dependent upon the object ^which el- 
citos it, and to be derived in a great measure from 
this exercise of mind itself. 

In these familiar instances, it is obvious h^^ 
much the emotions of taste arc connected with 
this state or character of imagination ; and how 
much those habits or employments of min&', which 
demand attention or which limit it to the'eonsid^ 
ration of single objects, tend to diminish thp sensi- 
bility of mankind to the emotions of sublimity or 
beauty. , j 

I 

SECTION III. i 

There are many other instances equally 
familiar, which are sufficient to show, that wlmt- 
ever increases this exercise or employment of 
Imagination, increases also the Emotion of beauty 
or sublimitj^. ‘ 

I. — This is very obviously the* effect of all Asso- 
ciations. There is no man who has not some inter- 
esting associations with particulai^ seines, or airs, 
or books, and who does not feel^heir beauty or sub- 
limity enhanced to liim by such connexions. The 
view of the house where^one was bom, of the 
school where one was eduvaitt*d, and where the 
gay years of infancy were passed, is indifferent io 
no man. They fecal so .many images of past 
happiness and past affection^ they are connected 
with so many strong or interesting emotions, add 
lead altogether to so long a train of feelings and 
recollections, that there is liardly any scene which 
one ever beholds with so much rapture, t There 
are songs also, that we have heard in our infancy, < 
which, when brought to our remembrance in after 
years, raise emotions for which we cannot well 
account ; and which, though perhaps very indif- 
ferent in themselves, still continue, from this 
association and from the variety of conceptions 
which they kindle in our minds, to be our 
favourites through life. The scenes which havp 
been distinguished by the residence of any person 
whose memory we admire produce a similar 
effect. ** Movemur onim, nescio quo pacto, locis 
ipsis, in quibus eorum, quos diligimus, aut admi- 
ramur adsunt vestigia.”* The scenes themselves 
may bo little beautiful ; but the delight with which 
via recollect the traces of their lives blends iftelf 
insensibly with the emotions which the scenery 
excites ; and the admiration which these recol- 
lections afford seems to give a kind of sanctity to 
the place where t h ey dwel t, and converts every - 

* We feel a certain indefinable emotion on beholding a 
spot exhibiting traces of those who have excited in us 
either admiration or ddight. 


thing into beauty which appears to have been 
connected with them. There are scenes, un- 
doubtedly, more beautiful than Runnymede, yet, 
to those who recollect the great event which 
jmssed there, there is no scene, perhaps, winch so 
strongly seizes upon the imagination ; and although 
tlK> emotions this recollection produces are of a 
very different kind from those which the mere 
natural scenery can excite, yet they unite them- 
selves so well with these inferior emotions, and 
spread so venerable a charm over the whole, that 
one can hardly persuade one’s self that the scene 
itself is not entitled to^^this admiration. The 
valley of Vaucluse is celebrated for its beauty, yet 
how much of it has been owing to its being the 
residence of Petrarch ! 

filais COB eaux, co beau ciel, oe vallon enchantour, 

Moins quo Petrarquo ct Lauro irftcrossoieut mun ccour. 

La voil& done disois j^, oui, voilii cette rive 
Quo Pdtrarque chqrnioit do sa lyre plaintive . 

Id Pi*trarque k Lauro exprimant son amour, 

Voyoit nid-trc trop tard, mourir trop tot, le jour. 
Rctrouverai-je encoro, Bur ces roos solitaires, 

I>e lours ebiffres unis les tendres caraetkres ? 

Une grstto »Jcart6e avoit frappd mes yeux, , 

Grotto sombre, dis-moi si tu les vis hcur(‘ux, 

M'dcriois-je ! un vieux tronc bordoit-il lo rivage ? 

Laure avoit reposd sous son antique ombrage ; 

.le redemandois Laure k I’echo du vallon, 

Bt recho n‘avoit point oubli^ cc doux nom, 

Partout mcsyetixchorchoicnt, voyoient, PtHrarqueetLaure, 
£t par eux, ccs beaux lieux s’dnbcllissuient encore. 

Lei Jardins, Chant 'Ame. 

The streams, the bright blue shies, the encdianting vale. 
Loss move the heart than Petrarch^s tender tale ! 

He and his laurnr— Here within this grove, 
no struck his plaintive lyre to songs of love ; 

All day he pour’d his f|gclting lay of woo. 

Eve came to« guickly, and the dawn too slow. 

Upon these lonely rocks 1 still shall find. 

Fond work of love ! their ciphers close ontwinod. 

A deep dark cave I see— Speak rocks, and tell 
VTiat know ye of the bard who loved so well ? 

An old trunk by river bank was laid ; 

Laura, 1 cried, once sat beneath thy shade ! 

1 cAled qp Laura, and the grey hill side, 

Not unforgotful, to the call replied : 

Petrarch and Laura were in all around, 

They threw a charm o’er alf and made it holy ground. 

I , The Sublime is increaBcd, in the same manner, 
by whatever tends to increase this exercise of 
imagination. The field of any celebrated battle 
becomes sublime from such associations. No man^ 
acquamted with English histoi’y, could behold the 
field of Aglncourt without some emotion of this 
d:ind. The additional conceptions which this 
association producea, and which fill the mind of 
the spectator on the prospect of that memo- 
rable field, diffuse themselves in some measure 
over the scene, and give it a sublimity which 
does not naturally belong to it. The majesty 
of the Alp^ themselves is increased byc-the re- 
membrance of Hannibal’s march over them ; and 
who is there that could stand on the banks of the 
Rubicon, without feeling his imagination kindle, 
and hie heart beat high ? 

“ Middleton Dale,” says Mr. Whately, ** is a 
cleft between rocks, ascending gradually from 
w romantiii village, till it emerges, at about two 
miles’ oistance, on the vast moorlands of the Peak* 
It is a dismal entrance to a desert ; the hills above 
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it are bare, the rocks are of a grey colour, their 
surfaces are rugged, and theii* shapes savage, 
frequently terminating in. craggy points, sometimes 
resembling vast unwieldy bulwarks, or rising in 
heavy buttresses one above another, and here and 
there a misshapen mass, bulging out, hangs 
lowering over its base. No traces of men are to 
be seen, except in a road, which has no effect on 
such a scene of desolation, and in the limekilns 
constantly smoking on the side. The soil is dis- 
figured with all the tinges of brown and red which 
denote barrenness ; in some places it has crumbled 
away, and strata of loo# dark stones only appear ; 
and in others long lines of dross, shovelled out of 
! the mines, have fallen down* the steeps. In these 
I mines, the veins of lead on one side of the Dale, 

I afo observed always to have corresponding veins, 

1 in the same direction, on the other ; and the rockft, 
j though differing widely in different places, yet 
I always continue in one style fo»sorae way together, 

I and seem to have a relation to each other. Both 
! these appearances make it probable that ^(liddleton 
I Dale is a chasm rent in the mountains by some 
I convulsion of nature beyond the memory of man, 
or perhaps before the island was peopledi The 
scene, though it does not prove the fact, yet 
justifies the supposition, and it gives credit to the 
tales of the country people who, to aggravate its 
i horrors, always point to a precipice, down which 
! they say a young woman of the village threw herself 
headlong in despair at the neglect of a man whom 
she loved, and show a cavern where a skeleton 
once was discovered, but of what wretch is unknown; 
his bones were the only memorial left# of him.’* — 
Ohservatiom upon Modern Gardening^ p. 93. 

It is surely unnecessary to remark, how much 
the sublimity of this extraoudinary scene is in- 
creased by the circumstances*of horrQr which are 
so finely connected with it. * , 

One of the sublimcst objects in natural scenery 
is an old and deep wood covering the side of ^ 
mountain, wdien seen from below ; yet how mumi 
greater sublimity is given to it, by Br. Akenside, 
by the addition of the scflemii images which, i^ the 
following lilies, are associated with it ! • 

Mark the sable woods 

Tliat shade sublime yon mountain’M ifodding brow. 

With what religious awe the solemn scone ^ 

Commands your steps ! as if the reverend form 

Of Minos or of Numa should forsake 

Th’ Klysian seats, and down tho embowering glade 

Move to your pausing eye 


Throned in the sun's descending car 
What Power unseen diffuseth far 
This tenderness of mind ? 

What Genius smiles on yonder flood ? 

What God in whispers from the wood 
Bids every thought be kind ? 

Ode to Suspicion, 

I know not, however, any instance where the 
effect of any association is so remarkable in be- 
stowing sublimity on objects, to which it does 
not natumlly belong, as in the following inimitable 
poem of Buchanan’s on the month of May. This 
season is, in general, fitted to excite emotions veiw 
different from sublimity ; and the numerous poems 
which have been Written fn cehibration of it dwell 
Uniformly on its circumstances of vernal joy.” 

In this (^IcJ jiowever, the circumstances which the ' 
l^oet has selected are of a kind which to me ap- 
pgar inejtpressibly sublime, and distinguish the 
poem itself by a degree and character of grandeur 
which ^ have never felt equalled in any other 
composition.* The idea of it was probably taken 
from tlfcse fine lines of Virgil in the second Geor- 
gic, itt describing the effects of spring : 

Non alios, prima crcscenjis origine mundi 
niuxissc dies, aliumve habuisso tenorem 
Crediderim : Ver illud erat, ver magnus agebat 
Orbis, ct hybernis parcebant flatibus Euri : 

Cum primum lucem pecudes bausere, virOmque 
Fcrrea progenies duris caput extuUt arvis, 
immissaeque fersc sylvis, et sidera ccelo. 

* In this soft season, (let me dare to sing,) 

The world was hatch’d by heaven's imperial King- 
In prime of all the year, and holidays of spring. 

Then did the now creation first appear ; 

Nor other '%ra^he tenor of the year, 

When laughing hlaven did the great birth attend, 

And eastern winds their wintry breath suspend: 

Then shetp first saw tho sun in open fiolds ; 

And savage beasts wefb sent to stock the wilds ; 

^ And golden stars ffc^ up to light the skies ; 

And man’s relentless race from stony quarries rise. 

* Drvokk. 

I believe, however, no man will doubt how much 
Buchanan has improved upon this beautiful idea. 

* CALENDA; MAIiE. 

» Bolvete sacris deliciis sacree 

MaisE? calonda*, Isctitise et mero 
Ludisquo dicatse jooisquo 
Et teueris Cbaritum chorois ! 


Pleasures of Imagination^ Book iii. 

There is a passage in one of the Odes of the sanfe 
poet, in which a scene, whicn is in general only • 
beautiful, is, rendered strikingly sublimei from tlie 
imagery with which it is associated. 

• • 

'Tig thus to work her baneful power, 

Suspicion waits the sullen homr • 

Of fretfulness and strife, 

When care the infirmer bosom wrings. 

Or Eurus waves his murky wings, 

To damp the seats of life. a 

But come, forsake th# scene unbless’d 
Which first beheld your faithful breast 

To groimdlesB fears a prey ; # J 

Come whore, with my prevailing lyre a ^ 

The skies, tho streams, the groves conqiir# 

To charm Jjrour doubts away. 



Salve voluptas et nitidum deous 
Anni recurrens perpetua vice, 
Etflos renasoentis juvente 
In senium properantis evi 1 

Cum blanda veris temperies novo 
• lUuxit orbi, primaque socula 
Fulsere fiaventi metallo, 
Sponte sua, sine lege, Justa, 

Tails per omne# continuus tenor 
Annos tepenti rura Favonio 
Mulcobat, et nullis feraoos 
Seminibus reoreabat agros. 

Tails beatis incubat Insulis 
Felicis auree perpetuus tepor, 

Et nesoiis oampis seneotre 
Difficilis, queruUque morflU 
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Talis silontum per taciturn nonius 
Levi auHurrat munnure spiritUH, 

Lcthcnquc juxta obliviosam 
Funercas agitat cupressoa 

Forsan auprerais cum T>euft ignibua 
Piabit orbeni, Isetaquo Bocula 
Muiido rcducot, talis aura 
iiithereos animus fovebit. 

f^ulve fugacis gloria scculi, 

Salve socunda digna dies nota. 

Salve vetustae vitae imago, 

Et specimen venientis sevi ! 

< 

THE FIRST OF MAY. , ^ 

Hail to Ihoe, oh, sacred day ! . * 

Hail ! the joyous world is gay. 

The wine cup flows, the merry jest goon round, 

And earth re-echoes to the dancers’ bound! ' 

Hail ! prime beauty of the spring ; f ' 

As the passing inemcnts bring, o 

lliy glories with the changing year, 1 see 
The flowers spring afresh to wcleoinc thee. » , 

When the first spring morning broke, 

On the young world just awoke, 

’Twas ever May in that bright golden age, 
i I»iur did the furious IVortli Wind ever rage ; 

But zephyrs blew in gentle gales, 

And fertilized the fruitful vales, 

Labour and sickness were alike unknown. 

And men bow’d down to lengthen’d ago uCone. 

r 

Through the gloomy cypress wood 
That hung o’er Lethe’s stugmuit flood, 

Such gales were gently mxu:inunjfl, Und around 
A mournful cadonoc echo'd to the sound. 

When fire shall purify the earth. 

And nature know a second hi.tti, 

Such geutlo breezes softly brexithing round, 

Shall rouse the ctherial soul iu slumber bound. 

Hail, glory of the hy-gono days^’ 

To thee is due the second praise ; 

Hail, image of the ancient golden age, 

And of a coming time, the bright and glad prqsjigc ! 

National associations have a similar effect im 
increasing the emotions of sublimity and beauty, 
as they very obviously increase the number of 
images presented to the mind. The fine lines 
which Virgil has dedicated, in his Georgies, to the 
praises of his native country, however beautiful to 
us, were yet undoubtedly read with a far superior, 
emotion by an ancient Roman. The prodigies 
which the same poet has described as preceding the 
death of Caesar, and the still more minute descrip- 
tion which Lucan, in the first book of his Piiarsa- 
lia, has given of such events on the aixproach of 
the civil war,nm8t probabljdiavo given to a Romt^n, 
who was under the dominion of such national su- 
4 , perstitions, the strongest emotions of sublunity and 
terror ; but we read them now without any other 
emotion than what arises from the beauty of the 
composition. 

The influence of such associations, in increasing 
either the beauty or sublimity of musical compo- 
sition, can hai’dly have escaped any person’s ob- 


servation. The trifling tune called Belleisle March 
is said, by a very eminent writer, t(> have owed its 
popularity, among the people of England, to the 
supposition that it was the tune which was played 
when the English army marched into Belleisle, 
and to its consequent association with images of 
fame and conquest and military glory. There are 
fxtlior tunes of the samo character which, without 
any peculiar merit, yet always servo to please the I 
people whenever they are performed. The natives 
of any country, wliich possesses a national or 
characteristic music, need not be reminded how 
strongly the pcrformance^f such airs brings back 
to them the imagery of their native land ; ami 
must often have ha^l occasion to remark how 
inferior an emotion they excite in those who are 
strangers to such associations. The effect of the , 
cffelcbriited national song,avliiph is said to overpower j 
the Swiss solduT in a foreign land with melan- 
choly and despair, und which it is therefore found ; 
necessary to forbid in the annies in which they ! 
servo, cannot surely be attributed to its composi- ' i 
tion alone, but to the recollections that it brings, i 
and to those images that it kindles in his mind of I 
peace, «ind freedom, and domestic plea8u-*e, from I 
wliicli he is torn, and to which he may never return. ; 
Whatever may be the sublimity of ilanders music, j 
the singular effect of it on some late occasions is, 1 
doubtless, not to be ascribed to that sublimity | 
alone, but in a peculiar manner to the place where , 
it was performed ; not only from the sacredness 
of that place, which is, of itself, so well fitted to ' 
excite many awful emotions ; but, in a consider- , 
able degree also, from its being the repository of 1 1 
so many illustrious dead,” and the scene, perhaps, ; 
of all others, most sacj’ed to those who have any : , 
sensibility to the glcries of their country. | 

There ar^ associations, also, which arise from | 
particular professions, or habits of thought, which 
servo very well to illustrate the same observation. , ; 
IJ^o man, in general, is sensible to beauty in those : , 
subjecte witli regard to which he has not previous ; ' 
ideas. ^J'lie beaufy of a theory, or i»f a relic of anti- , I 
quity, is unintelligibUs to a peasant. The charms | J 
of the country are altogether lost upon a citizem ' 
who lias passed his life in town. In the same man- ! 
ner, the more that our ideas ai*e increased, or our ] 
conceptions extended, upon any subject, the greater 
• the number of associations we connect with it, the 
stronger is the emotion of sublimity or beauty we 
receive from it. 

The pleasure, for instance, which the generality 
of mankmd receive from any celebrated painting, 
is trifling whfen compared to that which a jiainter 
fiiels, if he is a man of any common degree of 
candour. What is t& them only an accurate repre- 
sentation of nature, is to him a beautiful exertion 
of genius, and a perfect display of art. The difli- 
cuMes which occur to his mind in the design and 
execution of sucli a performance, and the testi- 
monies of skill, of taste, and of iiivention,‘‘which 
the accomplishment of it exhibit, excite a variety 
of emotions in liis breast, of which the common 
spectator is altogether unsusceptible ; and the 
admiraf/on with which he thus contemplates tlie 
genius and art of the painter, blends itself with 
the peculiar emotions which the picture itself can 
pr^jduce^^ and enhances to him every beauty that 
it may possess. 

The beauty of any scene in ‘nature is seldom so 
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striking to others as it is to a landscape-painter, 
or to those who profess the beautiful art of laying 
out grounds. The difficulties both of invention 
iind execution, which from their professions are 
familiar to them, render the profusion with which 
nature often scatters the most picturesque beau- 
ties, little liiss than miraculous. Every little 
circumstance of form and perspective, and light 
and shade, which are unnoticed by a common eye, 
are important in theirs, and, mingling in their 
minds the ideas of difficulty and facility in over- 
coming it, produce altogether an emotion of delight, 
incomparably more aniniited than any that the 
generality of mankind usually derive frorti it. 

The delight which most men of education receive 
from the consideration of antiquity, and the beauty 
that th(‘y discover in every object whicli is con- 
nected with ancient tipies, is in a great measuref 
to be ascribed to the same cause. The antiqua- 
rian, in his cabinet, surrounded by the relics of 
former ages, seems to himself to be removed to 
periods that are long since past, and inc^ilges in 
the imagination of living in a world which, by a 
very natural kind of prejudice, we are alwajs 
willing to*believe was both wiser and bette*than 
the present. All that is venerable or laudable in 
the history of these times present themselves to 
his memory. The gallantry, the heroism, the 
patriotism of antiquity rise again before his view, 
softened by the obscurity in which they are in- 
volved, and rciid(ircd more seducing to the imagi- 
nation by that obscurity itself, which, while it 
mingles a sentiment of regret amid his pursuits, 
serves at the wime time to stimulate his fancy to 
fill up, by its own creation, those long intervals of 
time of which history has proseiTed no record. 
The relics he contemplates seem to approach him 
still nearer to the ages of his regard. .The dress, 
the furniture, the arms of the times, Hre so many 
assistances to his imagination, in guiding or dii’cct- 
ing its exercise, and, offering him a thousaiic^ 
sources of imagery, provide him with an almost 
inexhaustible field in which his memory and his 
fancy may expatiate. There are few men \j(ho 
have not felt somewhat, at least, of the ddlight of 
such an employment. There is no man in the 
least acquainted with the history of antiquity, who 
does not love to let his imagination loose on the 
prospecit of its remains, and to whom they are not 
; in some measure sacred, from the innumerable 
images which they bring. Even the peasant, 
whose knowledge of former times extends but to 
a few generations, has yet in his village some 
Juonunient of the deeds or virtues 5f his fore- 
hithors ; and cherishes with a fond venci'ation the* 
memorial of those good old liimes to which his 
hnagination returns with delight, and of which he 
j loves to recount the simple tales that tradition 
! has brought him. • • 

And what is it that constitutes that emotion of 
sublime* delight, which every man •f common 
! sensibility feels upon the first prospect of Rome * 
It is not the scene of destruction which is before 
him. It is not the Tiber, diminished in his ima- 
gination to a paltry stream, and stagnatii]^ amid 
the ruins of that magffificenco which it once 
adonaed. It is not tlie triumph of imperBtition 
«ver the wreck of human greatness, ana it&mom^ 
nents erected upon the very spot where 5ie first 
honours of humanity have been gained. It is 


ancient Rome which fills his imagination. It is 
the country of Ceesar, and Cicero, and Virgil, 
which is before him. It is the mistress of the 
world wliich he 8(;es, and who seems to him to 
riso again from her tomb, to give laws to the 
uiiiveree. All tliat the labours of his youtli, or 
the stu<lies of his maturor ago have acquired, with 
regard to the history of this groat people, open at 
once before his inmginiitiun, and present liim with 
a field of high and solemn imagery, which can 
never be exhausted. Take from him these asso- 
ciations, conceal from him that it is Rome that ho 
sees, iiiid how different would be his emotion I 

II. — The effect which is thus produced, by Asso- 
ciations, in increasing the ^lotions of sublimity or 
bounty, is f>roduced .also, cither in nature or in 
description, Jay what are generally termed Pic- 
turesque^ Objdcts. Instances of such objects are 
fafuiliar to every one’s observation. An old tower 
in tile middle of a deep wood, a bridge flung across 
a chasm between rocks, a cottage on a precipice, 
are condnon tixamples. If I am not mistaken, 
the effct4 which such objects have on every on(j’s 
mind, is to suggest an additional train of concep- 
tions, beside what the scene or description itself 
would have suggested ; for it is very obvious, that 
no objects are remarked as*picturesque, which do 
not strike the imaginutioii by theinselvtis. Tluy 
are, in general, such circumstances as coincide, 
but arc not necessaiily connected, with the cha- 
racter of the scene or description, and wliich, at 
firet affecting the mind with an emotion of sur- 
nrise, produce afterwards an increased or addi- 
tional trainbf imagery. The effect of such objects, 
in increasing the> emotions either of beauty or 
sublimity, will probably be obvious from the fol- 
lowing iustaiJbeS|: 

The beauty of sflnset, in a fine autumnal even- 
ing, seems almost incapable of addition from any 
cii*cuiimtaiic6. The various and radiant colouring 
of the clouds, the s( 4 t\ fight of tlu^ sun, that gives 
so rich a glow to every object on wliich it falls, the 
long but mellow shades^with wliich it is C(.‘ii trusted, 
and the calm and de<^> repose that seems to steal 
mfer universal •natun?, fonn altogctlicr a scene, 
wliich serves, perhaps better than any other in the 
world, to satiate the imagination with deliglit : 
yet thewe is no man who does not know hmv great 
an addition this fine scene is capable of receiving 
from the circumstance of the evening bell. In 
what, however, does the effect of this most pic- 
turesque circumstance consist ? Is it not in tho 
additional images whicli are thus suggested to the 
imagination ? images indeed of melancholy and 
sadness, but which still are pleasing, and which 
sprve most wonderfully to accord with that solemn 
and pensive state of mind, which is almost irre- 
sistibly produced by this fascinating S(jene. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than Dr. Gold- 
smith’s description of evening, in the Deserted 
Village : 

S^eet was the sound, when oft at evoning’s close 
Up yonder hill the village tniinniir rose. * 

There as 1 pass’d Avith careless steps and dow, 

Tho mingling notes came soften’d from beloiv : 

The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung, 

Tho sober herd that loAv’d to meet their young, 

Tho noisy geese that gabbled o’er tho pool, 

Tho playful children just let loose from school, 

Tho watch-dog’s voice that bay’d tho whis^wring wind. 
And tho loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind. 
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increased, by tlie fine circumstance with which it 
is closed ? 

These all in soft confusion sought the shade, 

And fill’d each pause tlie nightingale had made. 

Tluire is a beauty of the same kind produced in 
the “ Seiusoiis/^ by the addition of one of the most 
picturesque circumstances that w'as ever imagined 
by a poet : 

Lead me to the mountain brow, 

WluTe bits the shoplicrd on the grassy turf. 

Inhaling, healthful, the descending sun. 

Around him feeds his inuny bleating floek. 

Of various cadence, and his spi>rtive lambs ^ 

Their frolics play ; and Jiow the Hj)rightly race 
Invites them forth, when swift, the si;A>al*givon, 

They start away, and sweep the mossy mound 
That rims around the hill, the rmnpart once * 

Of iron war, in ancient barbarous times.* * 

Sprhuj. 

The scone is undoubtedly beautiful of it^df, with- 
out the addition of the last circumstance ; yet how 
much more ht'autiful docs it become by the new 
order of thought which this circumstance awakens 
in the mind, atid whh*h, contrasting the remem- 
brance of ancient warfare aiul turbulent times 
I with the. serenity and repose of the modern scene, 

I agitate the imagination with a variety of indistinct 
conceptions, which otherwise could never have 
arisen in it. 

The physical arguments of Buchatuin, in his 
poem “ T)e Sphau’a,” against the docirine of th^ 
motion of the earth, are probaljly read with little 
emotion ; but it is impossible to read tlie following 
lines of it wdtlmut delight, from the vciy picturcs<iue 
imagery which they contain : *■ 

Krge tarn celori telhi.s &i ooncit'i rnotu , 

Iret in occasum, rursusque redwet in ortuni, 

Cuncta simul quatt-ret bccuin, vir#ique fragore, 

Tem])la, a'dcs, miserisqueetiam cum civibus, urbes • 
Opprimerit subitse strages inopyia ruin®. 

Ipsa; etiam volucres tranantt^s aera leni 
I Remigio alarum, celcri vertigine fcrr® , • 

Abreptas geinerent sylviis, nid(»sque ten cl la 
Cum sobole ct chara forsiin emu eonjuge: ncc ho 
: Auderet zephyre solus committero turtur, 

! No proeul ablates, terra fugiento, llynienaeos ^ 

Et viduum longo luctu d< fleret aniorcm. 

lib. 1. 

; If suddenly the world forsook its track, 

I Swung to the West — then quick reverted back 
i And touched the East— hy that tremendous shock 
I Fanes, cities, temples, palaces, would rock, 

Crush down tho wrctclioil people in their fall. 

And overwhelming ruin sweep o’er all. • 

The birds, upborne by waving wings on high. 

Would float at random through tho troubled sky. 

Their woods swept from them, where in soft-built^est 
The tender young and their loved mother rest ; 

That mother dfires no more to mount above, 

Rut in a long lament, }>rocluimb her widowed love. 

^ i 

There is a very striking beauty of the same kind 
I in a little poem of Dr. Beattie’s, entitled, Retire- 
' ment.” 

Thy shades, thy silence now be mine. 

Thy charms my only theme ; 

My haunt, the boUow cliff, whose pine 
Waves o*cr tha gloomy stream. 


Jh’caks from the rustling boughs, • 

And down the lone vale sails away 
To more profound repose. 

AJJ,” says Mr. Whatley, in descrihiJig the Tinian I 
Lawn at Hagley, “ all h(;ro is of an oven temper, I 
all mild, placid, and serene ; in the gayest season ! 
of the day, not more than cheerful ; in the stillest ' 
w'atch of night, not gloomy. The scene is indeed j 
peculiarly adapted to the tranquillity of the latter, I 
when tho moon seems to repose her light on the i 
thick foliage of the grov4,», steadily marks tho 1 
shad<; of, every bough. It is delightful tlien to | 
saunter here, and set the ^’ass and the gossamer ! 
which entwines it glistening with dew, to listen, i 
and hear nothing stir, except poi*ha])s a withered ! 
ieaf, dropping gently through a tree, and sheltered | 
from the chili, to catch the fresimoss of the evening j 
air.” It is difficult to conccnvc anything mr)ro 
beautiful than this description, yet how much is its ; 
beauty increased by the concluding circumstance ! ; 
“ A solitary urn, chosi'n hy Mr. Pope for the. spot ! 
and now in.«eribe«l to his memory, when seen by a j 
glcaniof moonlight through the trees, fixes that I 
thou^itfulness and composure, to which* the mind j 
i.s insensibly led by the I'ost of this elegant scene.” ; 
— Observation a on Gardening, p. 201. li 

I shall conclude these instance.s of the effect of || 
pictures(iue objects, in incr^'asiiig the emotion of 
Beauty, with a passage from the Iliad, which con- |i 
tains one of tho most striking images that 1 know ! 
of in poetry, and which 1 am tlx; more willing to i 
quote, as it has not been so much taken notice of ' 
as it d(‘.se^vc‘8. It is tin; appearance of Achilles, | 
wlien Plicfenix and Ulysses are sent from the Gre- i 
cian camp t(> appease his WTath : 

To; Se traph. 07va 7ro\v<p\olrr$oia OaAdaarjSt 

IltfAAa uctA’ evxofJi^voj yatrjSxfp ^Evpaaiyalcp, ' 

'PijtSlctfs TTCTrtPtti/ /ueydAay (ppiPas AiaKiSao' i 

C MvpiJLtS6pwv 5’ iirl re K\icria5 Ka\ rijas iKeaOrjv, !; 
Thp 5’ eupop (^ptpa repirdfiepop tpApp-iyyi \iyelg, 
KoAp, SotSoAep, irtX 5’ ^pyvpeos ^vyhs ^ev' 

TV ^er iudpdop, irr6\ip ’Heriwros oAeWas* 

Tp bye dufihp %Tepirev, Ixeibe 5* &pa K\ea &vdpup' 

lliail, lib. ix. w. 182 , - 

Through the still night thoy march, uml hoar the roar i 
Of inurmuriiig billows on tho sounding shore ; 

And now arrived, where, on the sandy bay, j 

Tho Myrmidonian tents and vessels lay, i 

Amused, at case, the godlike man they found j 

Pleased with tho solemn harp’s hai'monious sound- ; j 

With this he soothes his angry soul, and sings ; > 

Tho immortal deeds of heroes and of kings. 1 ! 

, Book ix. V. 236. | 

It was impossible for the poet to have imagined 
ai^ other occupation so well fitted to the mighty 
mmd of Achillfia, or so effeotual in interesting the 
reader in the fate of him whom Dr. Beattie calls, 
witli truth, •the most terrific human porsoifiigo that 
poetical imagination has feigned. 

The sublime is increased in the same manner, 
by the £,ddition of picturesque objects. The striking i 
image with which Virgi^ concludes the description : 
of the prodigies which attended the death of Cicsai') 
i^ well kno|vn : 

Sliest ot tempus voniet cum finibus illis 
Agrioola, incurvo terram vnolitus aratro 
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Kxesa invcniet scabra rubigine pila : 

Autigravibus rastris, galeas pulsabit inanes, 
(irandiaque effossis inirabitur OHsa Bepulchrifl. 

Then after length of time, the labouring swains, 

Who turn the turfs of those unliappy plains, 

Shall rusty piles from tho ploughod furrows take. 

And over empty helmets pass the rako^ 

Amazed at antique titles on the stones, 

And mighty reliques of gigantic bones.-— P iiydkn. 

There are few passages more sublime in the 
Plijirsalia of Lucan, than the description in the 
third Book of one of P^pey’rf armies, blocked up 
by Cicsar in a part of tne country where there was 
no water, and where the at)ldicrs were perishing 
with thirst. After describing, very minutely, tho 
fruitleKS attempts of the army to obtain relief, and 
the miserable expedients wUh which they endea- 
voured to supj)ly th^ir wants, he proceeds in the 
following nervous and beautiful lines, of which 1 
am persuaded, the last circui^stauce is too striking 
to require any comment : 

• 

O fortunati, fugiens quos barbarus hoRtis, ^ 

l'\»ntiliiiM iinnuRtd stnivit per rura veneno. 
ilof licet in fluvioH saniem, tabcniquc feraram, 
l‘allida Dictans, Cff>8Jir, napoentia saxia 
Inf un das at‘< >n i ta palam , I i « )inana j u vcaj t us 
>'(tn deeopta bibefc— torrentur viscera flamma 
Oraipio sicca rigtait squnmosis aspera linguis ; 

.huu marcent vena*, nulloquc humoro rigutus 
Acris ulternos aiigustut pulmo meatus, 

Itcscissoquo nncent suspiria dura pahito. 

I'aiidunt ora siti, iiocturuumquc acra cuptant. 
J'i.vpcctant imbres, quorum m<»d<» cuneta nutabant ^ 
linpulsu, ct siccis viiltus in mibibus h{j*rcnt. 

Uuoquu inagis misca-oh uuda'Jcjunia wi^vant 
Non, super urantem IMonHjn, Cancrique sub axe 
Qua nutli (Jaramantea arant. sedcro, sod inter 
Stagnantem Sicorim, et rapisum dcpr('naub Iburuin, 
Hpoctat vicinos, aitiens cxcrcitua, aqjfles. 

Liii. iv. ad mcd. 

Oh happy those, to whom the barbanuis kings ^ 

Left tho euvcnoin’d Hoods, and tainted springs! 

CicRiir be kind, an<l every bane jirepare ' 

Which Cretan rocks, or Lybian serpents bear: 

The Homans t(» thy poisonous streams shall flg, * 

And conscious of the danger, drink and die. 

With secret Haines their withering entrails bum, 

And fiery breathings from the lungs return ; 

The shrinking veins contract their purple flood. 

And urgo laborious on tho boating blood ; • 

Tile heaving sighs through btraiUir passes blow, ' 

And scorch the painful palate as they go ; 

The parch’d rough tongue night’s humid vapour draws, 
And restless rolls within the clammy jaws ; 

With gaping mouths they wait the fulling rain, 

-And want those Hoods that lately swoiit the plain. 

Vainly tf) heaven they turn tlieir longing eyes, ^ 

And Hx them on the dry relentless skies. i 

Not hero by sandy Afrie are they curst. 

Not Cancer’s sultry line inflames their thirst ; 

But to enhance their yain, they view below, • 

Where lakes stand full, and plenteous rivers flow ; 

Between two streams expires the panting^host. 

Ami in a land of water arc they lost. — Rowk. 

The fine description in the Giemsalemme Libe- 
rataf of a similar distress in the army of Godfrey, 
before the walls of Jijpusalem, has prooably been 
borrowed from this passage of Lucan ; and it is 
pleasing to observe with what addij^ss Tasstuhas 
miitated, though not copied, the picturesque cii’- 
cumstance with wliich the description of tlio Roman 


poet is closed. Instead of aggravating the distress 
of the soldier, by the prospect of waters which he 
could not approacli, ho recals to his reniembrnnce 
the cool shades and still fountains of his native 
land ; a circumstance, not only singularly pathetic, 
but more fertile also of imagery, than perhaps any 
other that the poet could have imagined : 

S’ aleun giamai tra frondeggiente rivo 
Pure vide stngnai* liqiiidu argento, 

O giu preeipitose vi acque vivo 

Per Ali)e, o’n piaggia (5rbo&o pasao lento ; 

Qucllo al vago ilcsio forma, o iluserivo, 

E ministra niuturia al huo tormento. 

If e’or their eyes in happier times have view’d. 

Begirt with grassy tiirf,%omo crystal flood; 

* Or lining waters’foam from Alpine hills ; 

Or thrwigh soft herbage purl the limpid rills; 

Suph flattering accncs again their fancies frame, 

• And add now fuel to increase their flame.— -H ooub. 

• • 

In Thoma(Uj’s description of Winter in the northern 
regioifb, tlnugh tho description itself is sublime, 
yet one additional circum.stance adds powerfully 
to its sublimity : 

• Thence, winding eastward to the Tartar coast, 

Hhc Hweeps tho howling piargin of tho main, 

■\Vherc, nndissolving from tho first of time 
Snows swell on snows, amazing, to the sky, 

And icy mountains, high on mountains piled. 

Seem to the shivering sailor, from afar 
Shapeless and white, an atmosphere of clouds. 

Ocean itself no longer can resist 
The binding fury ; but in all its rage 
Of teyipest, taken by the boundless frost, 
is many a fathom to the bottom chain’d. 

And bid to iflar no more— a bleak expanse 
Shagg’^ o’er with wavy rocks, chccrlcHs and void 
Of every life, that from the dreary months 
Flies, consoioift, southward. Miserable they ! 

V/ho, here entangled in tho gathering ice. 

Take fheir last look of tho descending sun, 

While full of dentil, and fierce with tenfold frost 
The long, long ni^ht, incumbent o’er their heads 

Falls horrible 

• 

, In the following masterly description of a very 
sublime sceilb in nature, by Mr. Whafely, I doubt 
not but that it will be ackiiowhidged, how much 
the .sublimity of it is increased by the very pictu- 
resi'^ie imagery which tho occupations of the in- 
habitants afford. “ A scone at the New Weir, on 
the river Wye, which in itself is truly great and 
awful, so far from being disturbed, becomes more 
interesting and important by the business to which 
it is destined. It is a chasm between two ranges 
of hills, which rise almost perpendicularly from tho 
water ; the rocks on the sides are mostly heavy 
masses, and their colour is generally brown ; but 
belt? and there a pale craggy cliff starts up to a 
vast luiight above the rest, unconnected, broken, 
and* bare ; large trees frequently force out their 
way amongst them, and many of them stand far 
back in the covert, where their natural dusky hue 
deepened by the shadow which overliangs them. 
The river, too, as it retires, loses itself amii the 
woods, which close immediately above, then rise 
thick and high, and darken the water. In the 
midst of all this gloom is an iron forge, covered 
with a black cloud of smoke, and surrounded with 
half-burned ore, with coal, and with cinders. The 
fuel for it is brought down a patly worn into steps 
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narrow, and steep, and winding among the preci- 
pices ; and near it is an open space of barren moor, 
about which arc scattered the Jints of the work- 
men. It stands close to the cascade of the Weir, 

I where the agitation of the current is increased by 
largo fragments of rocks wliich have been swept 
down by hoods from the bank, or shivered by tem- 
pests from the brow ; and at stated intervals, tlie 
sullen sound, from the strokes of the great ham- 
mers in the forge, deadens the roar of the water- 
fall.” — Page 109. 

There is a similar beauty, if I am not mistaken, 
in the conclusion of the following passage from 
M. Didth’ot. 

Qu’est ce qu*il faiit an jxiete ? Est-ce une 
nature brute ou cultivdait ? paisible ou troublee ? 
Prefera-t-il la beaute dhin jour pur et '‘serein, a j 
riiorrour d’une nuit obscure, ou le sifHeineut in- • 
torrompu des vents sc in^le }>ar int(»rvjdles au 
murmuro sourd et contiim d'un toninuT^ eloigiic, 
et oil il voit Peclair allumer le ciel sur sa t^to ? 
Prefera-t-il le spectacle d’unc mer tranquille, ik 
celui des flots agites 1 le muet ct froidr aspect d’un 
palais, k la promenade panni des ruinek? un 
edifice construit, un espace plante de la main des 
hommesj.au touffu d’une antique for^t, au creux 
ignore d’une roche dfeserte ? dca nappes d’eau, des 
bassins, des cascades, ii la vuo d’une cataracte qui 
80 brise en toml)ant k travers des rochors, et dont 
Ic bruit so fait entendi^e au loin du berger, qui 
a conduit son troupeau dans la montagne, et qui 
I’^coiitc av(ic effroi V* — EpUre d Mans, Grimm, 
sur la Poesie Dramatique.* 

I shall conclude these illustrations with a very 
sublime one from the Paradise Regained of Mil- 
ton, in which I believe the force hi the conclud- 
ing stroke will not be denied. 

———Either tropic now 

’Gan thunder, and both ends of Heaven ; the clouds 
From many a liorrid rift abortive, pour’d ’ 

Fierce rain, with lightning mix’d ; nor slept the winds 
Within their stony caves, but rush’d abroad 
From tho four hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vext wilderness, whose tallest pines, 

Tho’ rooted deep as high, and sturdiest oaks, 

Bow’d their stiff necks, loadcn with stormy blasts. 

Or torn up sheer. III wast Thou shrouded then 

O patient Son of God ! Book iv. 

In these, and a thousand other instances that 
might bo produced, I believe every man of sensi- 
bility will be conscious of a variety of great or 
pleasing images pas.sing witli rsipidity in liis ima- 
gination, beyond what the scene or description 
immediately before him can of themselves excite. 
They seem often, indeed, to have but a very dis- 

* “ What is necessary to the Poet ? Is it rugged or culti- 
vated nature ? peaceful or agitated ? Does he prefer the 
beauty of a calm and serene day to the horror of a cloudy 
niglit, In which the interrupted whistling of the win^ls is 
at intervals mingled with tho low and continued mur- 
muring of distant thunder, while the lightning illu- 
mines the heavens above him ? Does ho prefer the con- 
templation of a tranquQ sea to that of agitated waves f 
the silent and cold aspect of a palace, to a walk among 
ruins ? A building oonstructod, or a spot planted by the 
hand of man, to the foliage of au ancient forest or the 
unexplored caverns of a barren rock ? Sheets of water, 
fish-ponds, cascades, to cixamots dashing over rooks, whose 
sound is heard afar by the shexiherd driving his flocks 
over Utc mooiitaiaf^ who listens with aflHght ? * 


‘ tant relation to tho object that at first excited 
them ; and the object itself appears only to serve 
as a hint to awaken tho imagination, and to lead 
it through every analogous idea that has place in 
the memory. It is then, indeed, in this powerless 
state of reverie, when we arc carried on by our 
conceptions, not guiding them, that the deepest 
emotions of 'beauty or sublimity are felt ; that our 
hearts swell with foclings which language is too 
weak to express ; and that, m the depth of silence 
and astonishment, we pay to the charm that en- 
thralls us the most fiattoring mark of our ap- 
plause. ^ 

‘‘The power of such characters in Nature,’* 
says Mr. Whately (from whom I am happy to 
borrow the following observations, not only from 
the beauty of their expression, but from their 
singular coincidence in tlie illustration of the fact 

I have been endeavouring* to establish), “ the 
power of such charactei’S is not confined to the 
ideas which the objects themselves immediately 
suggest ; for these are connected with others, 
winch inssnsihly lead to subjects far distant per- 
haps from tho original tlioiiglit, and related to it 
only by similitude in the sensiitione tiny excite. 
In a prhspect enriched and enlivened with 'inhabi- 
tants and cultivation, the attention is caught first 
by the circumstances which are gayest in the sea- 
son, the bloom of an orchard, the festivity of a 
hay-field, and the carols of a harvt^st-home ; but 
tho cheerfulness which these infuse into tho mind 
expands afterwards to otlnT objects than those 
immediately presented to the eye, and we are 
, thereby disposed to rtjceive, and delighted to pur- 
sue, a variety of pleasing ideas, and every benevo- 
lent feeling. • At the siglit of a ruin, reflections on 
tho change, the decay, and the desolation before 
us, naturally occur ; V^d they iutroduce a long 
succession of fjjjhers, all tinctured witli tliat melan- 
choly which these have inspired ; or if the monu- 
ment revive the memory of former times, we do 
110 ^ stop at the simple fact which it records, but 
recollect many more coeval circumstances which 
we sec, uot perhaps as they^were, but as they are 
come down to us, venerable with age, and magni- 
fied by fable. Even without the assistance of 
buildings, or other adventitious circumstances, 
nature alone furnishes materials for scenes which 
may be adapted to almost every kind of expression. 
Tiicir operation is general, and their consequences 
infiiiito : the mind is elevated, depressed, or com- 
posed, as gaiety, gloom, or tranquillity prevail in 
the scene, and we soon lose sight of the mean by 
which tho character is formed. We forget tho 
particular object it presents and, giving way to * 
their effects, without recurring to tho cause, we 
follow the track they have begun, to any extent 
which tho dispositions they accord with will allow. 

I I suffices that the bccucb of nature have power 
to affect our imagination and oUr sensibility : for 
such is the constitution of the human mind, that 
if once it is agitated, the emotion often spreads 
beyond the occasion: when the passions are 
roused, their course is unrestrained ; when the 
fancy is on tlie wing, its flight is unbounded, mid, 
quitting tlie inanimate ohjfJcts which first gave 
them their spring, we may be led, by thought 
above though^, widely differing in degree but 
still corresponding in character, till we rise from 
familiar subjects to the sublimest, conceptions, and 
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I are rapt in the contemplation of whatever is great 
or beautiful, which we see in nature, feel in man, 
or attribute to the Divinity.”— Frrr/er 154. 

Ijl, The influence of such additional trains of 

imagery, in increaBing the emotions of sublimity 
or beauty, might be illustrated from many other 
circumstances equally familiar. I am induced to 
mention only the following ; because it is one of 
the most striking that I know, and because it is 
probable that most men of education have at least 
in some degree been conscious of it ; — the influ- 
' ence, I mean, of an acquaintance with poetry in 
our earlier years, in inc^asing our sensibility to 
the beauties of nature. • 

Tlie generality of mankhiTl live in the world 
without receiving any kind of delight from the 
various scenes of beauty which its order displays. 
The rising and setting of the sun, the varying* 
aspect of the moon, the vicissitude of seasons, the 
r<‘V()Iution of the plam^ts, and all the stupendous 
scenery that they produce^ are to them only cotii- 
inoii occurrences, like the ordinary events of 
every day. They have been so long familiar, 
that they cease to strike them witli any appear- 
ance eitlvir of magnificence or beauty, and arc 
ri'gfirded by them with no other sentiments than 
as being useful for the purposes of human life. 
We may all mnemb<T a period in our lives when 
this was the state of our own minds ; and it is 
j)rubable most men will recolhict, that the time 
when nature bi'gan to appear to them in another 
view, was, when they were engaged in the study 
of classical literature. In most men, at least, the 
! first appearance of poetical imagination is at 
school, when their imaginations begjn to be 
warmed by the descriptions of ancient poetry, 
and when they have acquire^ a new sense, as 
it w<a*e, with which they can* behold J:hc face of , 
nature. • | 

How different, from tin's period, become the i 
sentiments with which the scenery of nature is 
contemplated, by those wlio have any imagination * 
Tlic beautiful forms of ancient mytliology, with 
which the fancy of poetS peojdod every element, 
are now ready to appear to their minds, tfi)on the 
prospect of every scene. The descriptions of 
ancient authoi’s, so long admired, and so deserv- 
ing of admiration, occur to them at every moment, • 
and. with them all those enthusiastic ideas of J 
ancient genius and glory wliich the study of so | 
many years of youth so naturally leads them to 
form. Or, if the study of modem poetry has suc- 
coeded to that of the ancient, a thousand other 
Ixniutiful ^sociatioiis are acquired w^iich, instead 
of d(!8troying, serve easily to unite with the formei* 
and to afford a new source oMelight, The awful 
forms of Gothic superstition, the wild and roman- 
tic imagery which the turbulence of the middle 
ages, the crusades, ayd the institution of chivaky, 
have spread over every country of Europe, arise 
to the imagination in every scene ; tv^companied 
1 with all those pleasing recollections of prowess 
i ijnd adventure, and com’teous mannei*8, which 
distinguiBhod those memorable times. With such 
J^ges in their minds, it is not coramon^iiature 
that appears to surrounePthem. It is nature em- 
' mdliohed and made sacred by the memory of 
I ji™?®®ritu8 and Virf^l, and Milton Itid Tassf ; 
ep geniug seems still to Unger among the scenes 
^njch inspired it, knd to irradiate every object 


j where it dwells ; and the creations of their fiMicy 
I seem the fit inhabitants of that nature wliich 
their descriptions have clothed with beauty. 

Nor is it only in providing so many sources of 
association that the iiiliuenco of an acquaintance 
with poetry consists. It is yet still more powerful 
in giving character to the different appearances of 
nature, in connecting them with various emotions 
and affections of our hearts, and in thus providing 
an almost inexhaustible source either of solemn or 
cheerful meditation. What to ordinary men is 
hut common occurrence or common scenery, to 
those who have such fissociations is full of beauty. 
The seasons of the year, which are marked only 
by the generality of maijlvind by the different 
occupation* or amusenumts they bring, have each 
of them, to giich men, pecuUar expressions, and 
awaken them to an exercise citlior of pleasing or 
of%iwful thought. The seasons of the day, which 
arefregardf-d only by tlie common spectator as the 
call to labour or to rest, are to them characteristic 
either ol^chcewfulness or solemnity, and connected 
with all the various emotions which these cliaractei-s 
excite. Even the familiar circumstances of general 
nature, which pass unheeded by a common eye, 
the cottage, the sheep-fold, the curfew, all have 
expressions to them, hecaudfc, in the compositions 
to ^^lich they have been accustomed, these all are 
associated with peculiar characters, or rendered 
expressive of them, and, loading them to the 
remembrance of such associations, enable thorn to 
behold, with corresponding dispositions, the scenes 
which aro before them, and to foci from their 
prospect, thb same powerful influence which the 
eloquence of [loetjjy has ascribed to them. 

Associations of this kind, when acquired in 
early life, art*scl^om altogether lost ; and whatever 
inconveniences thdjf^ may sometimes have with 
regard to the general character, or howesver much 
they may bS ridiculed by those w’ho do not ex- 
perience them, they afe yet productive to those 
who possess them of a perpetual and innocent 
doliglit. Nature hcrsjflf is their friend : in her 
most dreadful, as well as her most lovely scenes, 
tlfey can discoiser soihething either to ele> ate tlieir 
imaginations, or to move their hearts ; and amid 
every change of scenery or of climate, can still 
find themselves among the early objects of their 
admiration or their love. 


CHAPTER II. 

analysis op this exercise op imagination. 

• SECTION I. 

Thf. illustrations in the preceding chapter seem 
to show, that whtmever the emotions of Sublimity 
or Beauty are felt, that exercise of Imagination 
is produced, which consists in the indulgence of a 
train of thought ; that when this exercise is pre- 
vefiu>d, these emotionft are unfelt or unperceive^^ ; 
and that whatever tends to increase this exercise 
t)f mind, tends in the same proportion to increase 
these emotions. If these illustrations are just, it 
seems reasonable to conclude, that the effect pro- 
duced upon the mind by objects of Sublimity and 
Beauty consists in the production of this exercise 
of Imagination. * 
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iUtlioiiffh, however, this conclusion seems to me I external objects are very frequently of a simili 
both just and consonant to experience, yet it is in I kind. The greater part of such objects aty simp 
if itself too general to be considered as a sufficient I indifferent, or at least are regarded as jndiffervn, 
account of the nature of that opemtion of mind / in our common hours idthvr of occupation oi 
I which takes place in the case of such Emotions. / amusement : the conceptions which they produce, 
There ai^e many trains of ideas of which we are / by the laws of association, partake of the nature 
conscious, which are unattended with any kind of I or character oi the object whicli originally excited 


/ pleasure. There are other operations of mind, in 
I whicli such trains of thought are necessarily pro- 
duced, without exciting any similar emotion. Even 
in the eominoii hours of life, every man is conscious 
of a continued succession of thoughts passing 
througli his mind, suggested either by the presence 
of external objects, or arising from the established 
laws of association : such trains of thought, 
however, are seldom* attended witli pleasure, 
and still seldoiiier with an emotion correspond- 
ing, in any degree, to the emotions of sublimity or 
beauty. ‘ « 

There arc, in like manner, many ca'^es where 
objects excite a train of tliought in the mind, 
without exciting any cmoti<m of, plcarmre or 
delight. The pros})e(!t of the house;, for jnstance, 
whtire one has formerly lived, excites very natu- 
rally a train of conceptions hi the mind ; yet it is 
by no means true that such an exercise of imagi- 
nation is necessarily accompanied with pleasure, 
for these conceptions not only may Ik;, but very 
often iircj of a kind extremely indifferent, and 


I them ; and the whole train passes through our 
mind without leaving any farther emotion, than 
perhaps that general emotion of pleasure which 
accompanies the exercise of our faculties. It is 
scarcely possible for us to pass an hour of our 
lives without experiencini; some train of thought 
of this kind, suggested by some of the external 
objects which luippeiV to surround us. The iiidif- I 
ference with which such trains are either pursued j 
or deserted, is a sufficient evidence tliat the ideas ! 
of which they arc composed are, in general, of a | 
kind unfitted to produce dny emotion, either of 1 
pleasure or pain. , ! 

In the case of those trains of tlioiight, on tlie con- 
trary, whicli are suggested by objects either of Sub- | 
limity oi*' Beauty, 1 apprelioiid it wnll be found, that i 
they are in all eases com]iosed of ideas capable of ! 
exciting some affection or emotion ; anc^ that not 
only tne whole succession is accompanied wdth that 
peculiar emotion, whicli w'e call the Emotion of 
Beauty or Sublimity, but that every individual 
idea of such a succession is in itself productive of 


sometimes also niinply jiainful. The immtioii of some simple Emotion or other. Thus the ideas 


an event in liistory, or of a fact in science, natu- 
rally leads us to the conception of a number of 
related events, or similar facts ; yet it is obvious. 


suggestinl by the scenery of Spring, are idc.'as pro- 
ductive of emotions of Cheerfulness, of Cladness, 
and of Tenderness. The images suggested by the 


that in such a case the exercise of miad which iff prospect of ruins, are images belonging to Bity, 


produced, if it is accompanied with any pleasure 
at all, is III most cases aecom];anicd with a jileasure 
very different from that v/hicli atteiidsitho emotions 
of sublimity or beauty. i * 

If therefore some train of thought, or some ex- 
ercise of Imagination, is necessary fi r the pro- 
duction of the emotions of Taste, it is obvious that 
this is not every train of thoh^it of which w'e are 
capable. To ascertain, tlierefore, wdtli any pre- 
cision, either the nature oV the causes of these 
emotions, it is previously necessary to investigate 
the nature of those trains of thought that arc 
produced by objects of sublimity and beauty, and 
their difference from those ordinary traint^ which 
are unaccompanied w ith such pleasure. 

As far as I am able to judge, this difference 
consists in two things. 1«/, In the Nature of the 
ideas or conceptions whicli compose such trains : 
and, 2diy, In the Nature or Law of their suc- 
cession . 

I. — In our ordinary trains of thought, every man 
must he conscious that the ideas which compose 


to Melancfioly, and to Admiration. The ideas, in 
the same hiaimcr, aw^akened by the view of the 
ocean in a storm, lye ideas of Bower, of Majesty, 
and of Terror. IiifL'very case wdicre tlie emotions 
of Taste ari?*felt, I conceive it will bo found, that 
the train of thought which is excited is distin- 
guished by some character of emotion, and that it 
by this means distinguished from our common | 
or ordinary suivjossions of thought. To prevent | 
a very tedious and uiinrcessary circumlocution, I 
such idufis may pcrhajis, w'ithout any improjiriety, : 
be termed ideas of Emotion ; and 1 shall beg j 
leave therefore to use the expression in this j 
sense. I 

The first circumstance, then, which seems to 
distinguish those trains of thought which are pro- ! 
duced by objects either of Sublimity or Beauty, is, 
that the ideas or conceptions of which they are 
composed, are ideas of Emotion. 

II. — In ou J ordinary trains of thought, there sel- 
dom appears any general principle of connexion 
among the ideas wliivh compose them. Each idea, 


them are very frequently of a kmd which cxcitcf indeed, is related, by an established law of our 


no emotions either of pleasure or pain. There is 
an infinite variety of ottr ideas, as well as of our 
sensations, that may be tenned indifferent, •which 
are perceived without any sentiment either of pain 
or pleasure, and which pass as it were before the 
mind, without making any farther impression tHan 
simply exciting the consciousness of their existence. 
That sucli ideas compose a great part, and perhaps 
the greatest part, of our ordinai*y trains of thought, 
is apparent from the single consideration, that 
such trains are seldom attended with emotion of 
any kind. 

The trains ^f thought which are suggested by 


nature, to that which immediately preceded and i 
th^t which immediately follows it, but in the whole 
series there is no predominant I’elation or bond of 
connexion. This want of general conuQxion is j 
so strong, that even that most general of all rela- 
tions, the relation either of pleasure or pain, is 
frequently violated. Images both of the one kind 
and tin other succeed each other in the course of : 
the tniin ; and when we put an end to it, we arc ! 
often at a loss to say, whether the whole series j 
pleasant or painful. Of this irregularity, I ; 
think e^ery man will be convinced who chooses ! 
to attend to it. < I 



OF SUBLIMITY AND BEAUTY. 


i In those trains, on the contrary, which are sug- 
f gefited by objects of Sublimity or Beauty, however 
f slight the connexion between individual thoughts 
f way be, I behove it will he found, that there is 
always some general principle of connexion which j 
pervades the whole, and gives them some certain 
and definite character. They arc either gay, or I 


) I.— Wherever the Emotions of Sublimity oi 
Beauty are felt, I believe it will be found, that some 
affection is uniformly excited by the presence 
of the object, before the more complex Emotion of 
Beauty is felt ; and that if no such affection is 
excited, no Emotion of Beauty or Sublimity is pro- 
duced. The truth of this observation may be 


pathetic, or melancholy, or solemn, or awful, or illustrated, both from common language, and 
elevating, &c., according to the nature of the emo- common experience. 

tioD which is first excited. Thus, the prospect of J. If any man were to assort, that some object, 
a serene evening in summer produces first an though positively indiffeniiit or uninteresting, was 
emotion of j)eacefuliie8s and tranquillity, and then yet beautiful or sublime, every one would consider 
suggests a variety of inJLgcs corresponding to this it as asserting an absurdity. If, on the other 
primary impression. The sight of a torrent, or hand, he were to assert, that the object had neither 
of a storm, in the same manfier, impresses us first beauty nor sublimity to him, because there was no 
with sentiments of awe, or solemnity, or terror, ovality in, it which could give him any emotion, I 
and then awakens in our minds a series of con- apprehend we should not only clearly undei’stand 
ceptioiis allied to this peculiar emotion. What*- his meaning,, but very readily allow lus reason ; 
ever may be the character of the original emo- aiid if the object were such as appeared to us in 
tion, the images which succeed seem all to have a tin? light either of Sublimity or Beauty, and we 
relation to this character ; and if we trace them wished to make him sensible of it, the way 
hack, we shall discover not only a connexion that w* should naturally take w'ould he to point 
between the individual thoughts of the train, but out to him some affecting or interesting quality, 
also a general relation among the whole, and a which we imagined he had overlooked, and 
confoi-niity to that peculiar emotion whic]i first which we felt was the foundation of our own 
excited them. emotion. 

The train of thought, therefore, whicli takes There is undoubtedly a very great difference 
place in the mind, upon the prospect of objects of between the emotion of Taste, and any simple 
sublimity and l)(niuty, may be considered as con- Emotion, as of Cheerfulness, Tenderness, IVlcdan- 
sisting in a regular or consistent train of ideas of choly, Solemnity, Elevation, Terror, &c., as such 
emotion, and as distinguished from our ordinary emotions are frequently felt without any sentiment 
trains of thought, 1st, In respect of the nature of Beauty or Sublimity ; but there is no case, I 
of the ideas of which it is comi)Osed, by their be- believe, where the emotions of Taste are felt, with- 


ing ideas productive of Emotion ; and, 2dly, In |•out the pievious production of some? such simple 


resjiect of their Succession, by their being distin- emotion. It is ^ften indeed difficult to say, what 
giiished by some general priiiciy)le of* connexion, is the quality in the object which produc.es the 
which subsists through the jvhole extent of the emotion ofiboauty ; and it is sometimes difficult, 
train. • in the case of complex objects, when diflbrcnt 

The truth of the account whicit*! have now qualities unite in the production' of emotion, to 
given of the nature of that train of thought which define the«5xact nature of that emotion which we 
attends tljo emotions of sublimity and beauty, feci ; but whether the general impression wo 
must undoubtedly at last be determined by fts receive is that of gaiety, or tenderness, or imslan- 
conformity to general experience^ arid observation, choly, or solemnity, or elevation, or terror, &c., we 
There are some considefrations, however, of a very have never any diffiAilty of doterniining ; and so 
obvious and familiar kind, whicli it mayabe useful strong is our conviction of the dejiendeiice of the 
to suggest to the niader, for the purpose of afford- emotions of taste upon some such previous simple 
ing him a method of investigating with accuracy emotion, that whenever we endeavour to explain 
the truth of this account. the hpaiity or sublimity of any object, we uni- 

If it is true that the ideas which compose that formly proceed by pointing out the interesting or 
train of tlmught which attends the emotions of .afiecting quality in it, which is fitted to produce 
Tasto are uniformly ideas of Emotion, then it this previous emotion. It is not only impossible 
ought in fact to be found, that no objects or qua- for us to imagine an object of taste, that is not an 
hties are experienced to be beautiful or sublime, object of emotion ; but it is impossible to describe 
but such as are productive of %some simple any such object, without resting the description 
Emotion. ^ upon that quality, oi* those qualities in it, which 

If it is true tliat such traisis of thought are uni- are productive of simple emotion, 
formly distinguished by some general principle of * - 2. Every man has had reason to observe a differ- 
connexion, then it ought also to be found, that no ence in his sentiments, with regard to the beauty 
Composition of objects or qualities produces i|uch of particular objects, from those of other people ; 
emotions, in which this Unity of character or of citheP in his considering certain objects as beauti- 
emotisn is not preserved. , ful, which did not appear so to them, or in their 

I shall endeavour, at some length, to illustrate tsoiisidering certain objects as beautiful, which did 
the truth of both these propositions. iit>t appeal’ so to him. There is no instance of 

this more common lhaii in the case of airs* in 
music. In tlie first case of such a difference of 
SECT;ion II. opinion, we generally endeavour to recollect, 

That no objects, or qualities in ol^ects, are, in whether there is not some accidental association 
fact, felt either as beautiful or sublftne, but s^ch of pleasure which we have wdth such objects, and 
as are productive of some Simple Eraoti8n, seems which affords us that delight which other people 
evident from the following familiar considerations, do not share ; and it not unfreqaently happens, 
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that we aBsign such associations as the cause of 
our pleasure, and as our apology for differing from 
their opinion. In the other case, we generally 
take it for granted, that they who fool a beauty 
where we do not, have some pleasing association 
with the object in question of which we are un- 
conscious, and which is accordingly productive to 
them of that delight in which we are unable to 
share. In both cases, although w^e may not dis- 
cover what the particular association is, w’c do not 
fail to suppose that some such association exists 
which is the foundation of the sentiment of beautj’, 
and to consider* this difference of opinion as suffi- 
ciently accounted for on such a supposition. This 
very natural kind of reasoning could not, I think, 
take place, if w^e did not find fi*om ejiperienctj 
that those objects only are producj:ive of the 
sentiment of beauty which are capable of exciting 
emotion. * • 

3. The different habits and occupntiofts of life 
produce a similar effect on the sentiments of man- 
Idnd with regard to the objects of T»ste, }fy their 
tendency to confine their sensibility to a .certain 
class of ohjccts, and to render all others indifferent 
to them. In our progress from infancy to man- 
hood, how much do our aentiments of Beauty 
change with our years how often, in the course 
of this progress, do we look back with contempt, 
or at least with wonder, upon the tastes of our 
earlier days, and the objects that gratified them ! 
and how uniformly in all this progress do our 
opinions of beauty coincide witli the prevalent 
emotions of our hearts, and with that change of ^ 
sensibility which the progress of life flecasions ! 
As soon as any class of objects Ifsos its import- 
ance in our csttumi, as soon as their presence 
ceases to bring us pleasure, or tl^eir* absence to 
give us pain, the beauty in whidii our infant ima- 
gination arrayed them di8ai)pcai’S, and begins to 
irradiate another class of ohjects, wlifcli we are 
willing to flatter ourselves a^e piore deserving of 
such sentiments, hut which ruive often no other 
value than in their coinci^f^jnee with those new 
emotions that begin to swell in our breasts. The 
little circle of infant beauty edhtainy no other <)h-* 
jects than those that can excite the affections of 
the child. The wider range which youth discovers, 
is still limited by the same boundaries which nr ture 
has prescribed to the affections of youth. It is 
only when we arrive at manhood, and still more, < 
when either the liberality of our education, or the 
original capacity of our miuds, have led us to ex- 
perience or to participate in all the affections of 
our nature, that we acquire that comprehensive 
taste which can enable us to discover and to relish 
every species of Sublimity and Beauty. 

It is easily observable, also, that besides the 
natural progress of life, the habits of thought 
which men acquire from the diversity of their 
occupations, tend in the same proportion to limit 
their Sense of Beauty or Sublimity, as they limit ^ 
their emotions to a particular character or kind. 
Th^ lover reads or hears with indifference of an 
that is most sublime in the history of ambition, 
and wonders only at the folly of mankind, who 
can sacriflee their ease, their comforts, and all 
the best pleasures of life, to the unsubstantial 
pursuit of power. The man whose life has been 
passed in the pursuits of commerce, and who has 
learned to estifhate everything by its value in 

money, laughs at the labours of the philosopher or 
the poet, and beholds with indifference the most 
splendid pursuits of life, if they are not repaid by 
wealth. The anecdote of a late celebrated ma- 
thematician is well known, who read the Paradise 
Lost, without being able to discover in it anything 
that was sublime, hut who said that ho could never 
read the queries at the end of Newton's Optics, 
without feeling his hair statid on end, and his blood 
run cold. There are thousands who have read the 
old ballad of Chevy Chase, without having their 
imaginations inflamed with the ineas of military 
glory. It is the brave ofily, who, in the perusal 
of it, like the gallant Sir Philip Sidney, feel 
“ their hearts movctl as by the sound of a 
trumpet.'* 

The effect of such habits of mind upon the sense 
df Beauty may, in some degifoo, be ohscirved in all 
the different (tlasses of mankind ; and there are 
probably few men, who have not had occasion to 
remark how much the diversity of tastes cor- 
responds^o the divc^rsity of occupations, and, even 
in the most trifling things, how strongly the senti- 
ments of Beauty in different men are expressive 
of their prevailing habits or turn of mmd. It is 
only in the higher stations, accordingly, or in the 
liberal professions of life, that we expect to find 
men cither of a delicate or comprehensive taste. 
The inferior situations of life, by contracting the 
knowledge and the affV?ctionB of men within very 
narrow limits, ]>roduco insensibly a similar contrac- 
tion in their notions of the beautiful or the sublime. 
The finest natural taste is seldom found able to 
withstand ^.hat narrowness and insensibility of 
mind, whiel] is perhaps necessarily acquired by the 
minute and uninteresting dtitails of the meclianical 
arts ; and they wha have been doomed, by their 
]>rofc8sion8, ^o pass tficir earlier years in ]>opulous 
and cominer&al cities, and in the narrow' and 
selfish pursuits which j)revail there, soon lose that 
s^sibility which is the most natural of all, — the ( 
srasibility to the beauties of the country ; because 1 
they lose all those sentiments of tenderness and 
iinnMjence which are the iTmndation of much the , 
greater fStrt of the associations we connect with ' 
the scenery of nature. 

4. The difference of original character, or the 
natural tendency of our minds to ])articu]ar kinds 
< 4 f emotion, j)rodiiceH a similar difference in our 
sentiments of beauty, and serves in a very obvious i 
inamicr to limit our taste to a certain class or j 
character of objects. There arc men, for instance, ' 
who, in all the varieties of external nature, find 
nothing boaurfful but as it tends to awaken in 
thi;m a sentiment of sadness ; who meet the return 
, of Spring with minds Tuily prophetic of its decay ; 
and who follow the decline of Autumn with no 
other remembrance than that the beauties of the 
yeaware gone. There are m<)n, on the contrary, 
to whom every- appearance of Nature is beautiful, 
as awakening a sentiment of gaiety ; to 4^hom 
Spring and Autumn alike are welcome, because 
they bring to them only different images of joy ; 
and who, even in the most desolate and wintry 
scenes, rfre yet able to discover something in 
which their hearts may rejhiee. It is not, surely, 
that Nature herself is different, that so different 
effeVts ayt^produced upon the imaginations of these 
men ; but it is because the original constitution of 
their minds has led them to different habits of 
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emotion,— because tHeir iinaginations seize only 
tlioso expressions in nature which are allied to 
their prevailing dispositions, — ^aud becuiuse every 
other ap])earance is indifferent to them but those 
which fall in with the peculiar sensibility of their 
hearts. The gaiety of nature alone is beautiful 
to the cheerful man ; its melancholy, to the man 
of sadness ; because these alone arts the <|ualities 
wh ieh accord with the emotions they are accustomed 
to cherish, and in which their iinaginations delight 
to indulge. 

The same ^servation is equally applicable to 
the different tastes of |fien in Poetry, and the rest 
of the fine arts ; and the productions t^iat all men 
peculiarly admire arc those which suit that pecu- 
liar strain of emotion, to which, from their original 
constitution, tlujy are most strongly disposed. The 
ardent and gallant mind sickens at the insipidity 
of jjustoral, and the languor of elegiac poetry, and 
delights only in the great int^*rc9ts of the Tragic 
and the Epic Muse. The hmder and romantic 
peruse with indifferiTice the Iliad and the Para- 
dise Lost, and return with gladiies.# to those 
favoured compositions, which arc descriptive of 
the joys or sorrows of Love. The gay ^nd the 
frivolous, on the contrary, alike insensible to the 
sentiments cither of tenderness or magnanimity, 
find tlicir delight in that cold hut lively style of 
poetry wliich has bfjcjti produced by the gallantry 
of modern times, and which, in its principal fea- 
ture's, is so strongly characteristic of the passion 
itself. In general, those kinds of poetry only are 
delightful, or awaken us to any very sensible 
emotions of sublimity or beauty, which fall in ’ 
with our peculiar habits of sentiment; or feeling ; 
and if it rarely happens that one spoefies of poetry 
is relished to the (jxclusion of every other, it arises 
only from this, that it is <B^ually rare that one 
sf)ccics of emotion should have so iiftmpletely the 
dominion of the heart, as to exclude all emotions 
of any other kind. In proportion, however, as our 
sensiliility is weak, witli regard to any class of Jb- 
jeets, it is observable, that our qpiisfe of sublimity 
or beauty in such objects is weak in the same 
proportion ; and wliertwer it happens (f^r it Some- 
times docs happen), that men, from their original 
constitution, are incapable of any one species of 
emotion, I believe it will also be found, that they 
are equally insensible to all the sublimity or beautv 
which tlio rest of the world find in the objects of 
such emotion. 

5. Besides the influence of permanent habits of 
thought, or of the diversities of original disposition, 
upon our sentiments of Beauty, ewy man must 
have liad occasion to observe that the perceptmn 
of Beautj^ depends also on tbp temporary sensibility 
fc of his mmd ; and that even objects of the most 
experienced beauty fail in exciting their usual 
ddight, when they occur to him in moments when 
be is under the dominion of different emotions from 
those^witli which ho usually regards them. In our 
Seasons of gaiety, we behold with indifference the 
same objects which delight our imaginations when 
we are under the impressions of tenderness or me- 
lanchely. In our seasons of despondence,* we turn, 
with some kind of aversion, from the objects or the 
reflections that enchant us in our hours of gaiety. 
In the common hours of life, in the same maimer, 
when we are cither busy or unoccupied, %nd i^en 
our minds are free from every kind of sensibility. 


the objects of taste make but a feeble impression 
upon us ; and are cither altogether neglected, or 
tacitly reserved till another time, when we may bo 
more in the temper to enjoy them. The husband- 
man who goes out to observe the state of his 
grounds, the man of business who walks forth to 
ruminate about his affairs, or the philosopher, to 
reason or reflect, whatever their natural sensibi- 
lities may be, are at such times insensible to every j 
beauty that the scenery of nature may exhibit ; I 
nor do they begin to feel them until they withdraw 
]lJioir attention from the jiarticular objects of their 
tliouglit, and abandon themselves to the emotions 
which such scenes may happen to inspire. 

There arc even moments of listlessness and lan- 
kier, in which no objeefe of I’aste whatever can 
excite tlieir usual delight, in which our favourite 
landsciij)eS^.our favourite airs, e.ease altogether 
|o affect us ; and wlieii sometimes we almo.st 
wonder what is the secret spell that hangs over 
our minds, and prevents us from enjoying the 
pleasuj:es t^^at are within our reach. It is not 
that the objects of sutrh plc'jisures are changed ; it 
is not even that wo have not the wish to imjoy them, 
for this wo frequmitly attempt, and attempt in 
vain ; but it is because we come to them either 
with minds fatigued, aniLwith spirits below their 
usual tone, or under the inflmmeo of other feelings 
than are necessary for tluur enjoyment. Whenever 
wc return to that state of mind which is favourable 
to such emotions, our delight returns with it, and 
the objects of such pleasures become as favourite 
as before. 

1 1.— It is further observable, that our sense of the 
Beauty or Sublimity of every object depends upon 
that quality or those qualities of it which we con- 
sider ; aiidithat objects of the most acknowledged 
beauty cease fb iilPeet ua with such emotions, when 
wc make any of their indifferent or uninteresting 
qualiticss Vie object of our consideration. There 
is no production of 'i'aste wliatever which has not 
many qualities of h, very indifferent kind ; and 
there can be no doubt, both that we have it in our 
power to make any oY these qualities the object of 
tour attentioiq and rthat we very often de so, with- 
out regarding any of those qualities of emotion, 
upon which its Beauty or its Sublimity is founded. 

Ill such cases, I believe every one has felt, that 
the cirect upon his mind corresponds to the quality 
, he considers. 

1. It is difficult, for instance, to enumerate the 
various qualities which may produce the Emotion 
of Beauty in the statues of tlie Vcnns de Medicis, 
or tlie Apollo Ihdvidere ; yet it is undoubtedly 
possible for any man to see these master-pieces of 
statuary, and yet feel no emotion of beauty. The 
delicacy, the modesty, the timidity of the one, the 
grace, the dignity, the majesty of the other, and in 
both, the inimitiible art with which these charac- 
ters ^ro expressed, are, in general, the qualities 
which first impress themselves upon the imagina- 
tion of the spectator ; yet the man of the best taste 
may afterwards see them, without thinkwg of any 
such expressions. Be may observe their dimen- 
sions, he may study ilieir proportions, he may at- ' 
tend to the particular state of their preservation, 
the history of their discovery, or even tho nature 
of tho marble of which they are made. All these 
are as truly qualities of these statues as their ma- 
jesty or their grace, and may certainly, at particular 
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times, happen to engage the attention of the n!^ 
of the most refined taste. That in such cases no 
Emotion of Beauty would be felt, and that before 
it could be felt it would be necessary for the spec- 
tator to withdraw his mind from the consideration 
of such unaffccting qualities, is too obvious to 
retire any illustration. 

The same observation is applicable to every 
other production of Taste. There is no poem, 
no painting, no musical composition, however 
beautiful or sublime, that has not many qualities 
or attributes that are altogether uninteresting, 
and which may not be made the object of attention 
at particular times, although in general tln^y are 
left out of consideiiition. The Inversions of Milton, 
the compound Epithets of Thoinsoii, arenas reall^j, 
qualities of their compositions, as the sublimity of 
the one, or the temlcrness of the other, '^fhe pt'rson 
who should make such qualities alone the object 
of his attention, in the perusal of the Sttisons, or 
the Paradise Lost, though he might c(irtainly 
receive some instruction, would doubtless receive 
little delight ; and if lie were really capable of 
feeling the Sublimity or Beauty which distingui.sh 
these compositions, it must he to other and more 
affecting qualities of them that he must turn his 
regard. While these minute and unaftecting cir- 
cumstances were the objects of his attention, he 
could be conscious of no greater emotion than 
what he might receive from the perusal of the 
most unanimated prose. It is in consequence of 
this that the exercise of Criticism never fails to 
destroy, for the time, our sensibility to the beauty 
of every composition, and that habits ofethis kiml 
so generally end in destroying Hj^e sensibility of 
Taste. They accustom us to consider evc^ry com- 
position in relation only to rules ;« they turn 
our attention from those qualitic»iup‘6n which their 
effect is founded as objects of Taste, to the con- 
sideration of the principles by which tliis effect is 
attained ; and, instead of that'diiep and enthusiastic 
delight which the perceptionof ‘ifcauty or Sublimity 
bestows, they afford us at last no higher enjojunent 
than what arises from the obst?rvation of the ser- 
vile dexterity of Art. * . » 

2. The effect of Familiarity, which has so often 
been observed in diminishing our sensibility to 
the objects of Taste, may serve also as an illustra- 
tion of the same principle. This effect indeed is 
generally resolved into the influence of habit, 
which in this, as in every other case, is supposed 
to diminish the strength of our emotions ; yet that 
it is not solely to bo ascribed to habit, seems evi- 
dent from the following consideration, that such 
indifference is never permanent, and that there are 
times wlieii the most familiar objects awaken us to 
the fullest sense of their beauty. The necessity 
which we are under of considering all such objects 
when familiar in very different aspects from those in 
which they appear to us as objects of Beauty^ and 
of attending only to their unaffecting qualities, may 
perhaps better account both for this gradual decay 
of qpr seifeibility, and for its temporary returns.* 

1 When a man of any taste, for instance, first 

1 settles in a ri)mantic country, he is willing to 
flatter hunself that he can never be satiated with its 
beauties, and that in their contemplation he shall 
continue to receive the same exquisite delight. 
The aspect in which he now sees them is solely that 
in which they a>e calculated to produce Emotion. 

The streams are known to him only by their gen- 
tleness or their majesty, the woods by their solem- 
nity, the rocks by their awfulncss or terror. In a 
very short time, however, he is forced to consider 
them in very different lights. They are useful to 
him for some purposes, either of occupation or 
amusement. They serve a.s distinctions of different 
properties or of different divisions of the country. 
They become boundaries or land-marLs, by which 
his knowledge of the neighbourhood is ascertained. 

It is with these qualities that he hears them usually 
spoken of by all who surround him. It is m this 
light that he must often sjitoak and think of them 
himself. lUis with these qualities accordingly, that 
he comes at last insenjfibly to consider them in the 
common hours of his life. Even a circumstance 
so trifling as the assignation of particular iianK^s, 
ctnitributes in a great degree to produce this effect j 
because the use of such nahies, in marking the 
particular situatioi^or place of sufch objects, 
naturally leads him to consider the objects them- 
selves in no other light than that of their jilace or 
situation. * It is with very different ftiolings th.at 
he must now regard the objects that were once so 
full of l^eauty. They now occur to his mipd, only 
as topographical distinctions, and anj beheld with 
the indifference such qualiti(*s naturally produce. 
Their majt^aty, their solemnity, their terror, Scr. 
are gradually obscured, under the mass of uiiaffect- 
ing qualities with which he is obliged to consider 
them ; and exci'pting at those times when either 
their appearances or their expressions are new, 
or when some other incident has avakened that 
tone or tem^)er of thought with whicli their expres- 
sions agree, and when of consequence he is disposed 
to consider ‘them in the light of this expression 
alone, he must he (jontent at last to pass his life 
without any pcrceptidii of their beauty. 

It is on the^iaine account that thi? great and the 
opulent become gradually so indiftcrent to those 
articles of elegance or niagniiicence with which 
thiy are surrounded, and which are so effectual in 
exciting the udmivation of other men. The man 
of inferior rank, whose situalion previiiits him from 
all fahiiliakrity with such objects, secs them in the 
light of their magnificence and elegance alone ; he 
sees them, too, as signs of that happine.ss and re- 
fined pleasure, which men in liis condition so usually 
^id HO falsely attribute to those of elevated rank ; 
and he feels accordingly all that unmingled emo- 
tion of admiration wliirii such expressions are fitted 
to produce. But the possessor must often see them 
in different lights. Whatever may be their ele- 
gance or their ^jcauty, they still serve some end, or 
aq{>wer some purpose of his establishment. ^I'licy 
are destined to some cparticular use, or are orna- 
ments of some particular place : they are articles 
ill llie furniture of such a room, or ingredients in 
the composition of such a scene : they wore de- 
signed by such an artist, executed after such a 
model, or cos^ such a sum of money. In su(^h, or 

1 in some other equally uninteresting light, he must 
frequently bo obliged both to speak and to think of 
them. In proportion as the habit of considering 
them in sach a light increases, his disposition or 
his opportunity to considor them as objects of 
taste diminishes. Their elegance or their magni- 
ficence graduklly disappears, until at last he comes 
to regard ^hem (excepting at particular times) witli 
no farther emotion than what he receives from 
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the common furniture of his house. The appli- 
cation of th(i same observation to many more im- 
portant sources of our ha])piiies8 is too obvious to 
require any illustration. 

There is no man, in like manner, acquainted 
with the history or the literature of antiquity, who 
has not felt Ins imai^iiiation inflamed by the most 
trilling cirenmstaiices connected with such periods. 
The naiiK's of the llyssus, the Tiber, the Forum, 
tlic Capitol, &e., have a kind of established gran- 
deur ill our apiireliensions, because the only light 
in which we regard them is that of their relation 
to those past scenes of gfi'atness. No man, how- 
ever, is weak enough to belief', that to tlfb citizen 
of AtluMis, or of Home, such names were produc- 
tive of similar emotions. To him they undoubtedly 
conveyed no otlu'r ideas than those of the parti- 
cular divisions of llu* gity in wdiich he dwelt, and 
wer(‘ heard, (d conse quence, with the same indif- 
f(‘renee that tflf citizen of London now hears of the 
Strand, or the Tower, 

Tht‘ infliK'nce of Fashion, in producing so 
freijui'iil re'vohitioiisiu the sentiments of men, with 
regard to the hi'inity of those objiads to which it 
extends, aiid in <lisposiiig us to neglect or to di^pise 
at one tinu‘ th(‘ objects wliich w'c considered as 
hoautiful before, may pindiajis lj(* explained u])Oii 
the same prineipli!. i’asliion may be eoiisideriMl 
in general as tiu' custom of th(^ groat. It is the 
dress, the funiituiv', the language, the manners of 
the great world, whicdi constitute wdiat is called 
th(' fashion in (‘acli of tlu'se articles, and wiiieli 
the rest of mankind are in such haste to adopt, 
after their exainphn Whatever the regl beauty 
or jiropriety of these articles may b<*, it is not in 
this light that w'e consider them. They are the 
signs of that elegaiuto and ta.Jrf.e and splendour 
w’hicli is HO liberally attributed elevated rank ; 
lluy are associated w'itli the consequf'nce wdiicb 
such situations bestow ; and they establish a kind 
of external distimd-ionbetwiM'ii this envied station,^ 
and those humlile and mortifying conditions of 
life to which no man is willing to» belong, it is 
in the light tliendbre t>f fliis eonnexioii only tlvit 
weaiM' disposed to ecnisider them; and tHey ae- 
eerdiiigly afl'eet us with the same emotion of de- 
light, w'liich we rijceive from the consideration of 


taste or olegaiure in more pi’rmanent instances. 
As soon, liowevei’, as this association is destroyeil, 
as soon as tin; caprice or the inconstancy of the 
groat have introduced other usages in their place, 
oiiro])ini()n of their beauty is imm(;diately destroyed. 

I he quality which was formerly so pleasing or so 
inteiVHting in them, the quality w'hieA alone we 
ronsidenul, is now a])propriated to otluu’ objects, 
and our admiration nuidily traiiftfers itself to those 
iH‘\v(‘r tonns wliicli have risen iuto distinction from 
tile, Riuno cause. The, forsaken Fashion,, what- 
may be its real qy intrinsic beauty, falls, for 
the present at l(^aHt, into neglect or contempt ; be- 
cause citiier our admiration ef it was founded only 
apon that quality which it has lost, or because it 
has now descended to the inferior ranks, and is of 
(•onsecj uoiice associatiid with ideas of meanness and 
''ingarity. A few years bring round agaifl the 
^auie Fashion. The same •association attends it, 
and our admiration is renewed as before. It is on 
same account that they wdio are nfost liable^ 
nv T Fasldon are people on whoso 

mas the slighter associations have a strong ctt'ect. 


A plain man is incapable of such associations : a 
man of sense is above them ; but the young and 
the frivolous, whoso priueiphis of Taste arc either 
unformed, or whose minds are unable to muintain 
any settled opinions, are apt to lose sight of every 
other quality in siudi ubjiicts but their relation to 
the ])raetiee of the great, and of course to suffer 
their sentinieiits of i)i*auty to vary with the caprice 
of this practice. It is the same cause whiL*h at- 
taches the old to the fashions of their youth. They 
are jissociatinl with the memory of their better 
days, with a thousand recollections of happiness 
and gaiety and In^artfolt ])l(?asiires, which they 
experience now no more. Tin; Fashions of modern 
times have no such pleasiiiff assoiriatiotis to them. 
TJft*y *are i*onnected to them only wilh ideas of 
thoughtless gaiety, or childish caprice. It is the 
Fashions .of tlieir youth alone, therefore, that they 
co/lsider as beautiful. 

III. — lt*may farther he ohsorvetl, that the de- 
pendence of TastiMjpon Sensibility, or the necessity 
t>f some limph* Emotion being excited, iiefore tlie 
Beauty or Sublimity of any object is pereinvcd, is 
so far from being remote from general observa- 
tion, that it is the foundation of some of the most 
cimimon judgments we forip wdth regard to the 
characters of men. 

1. When we art* hut sliglitly acquainted with any 
jierson, and have had no ojiportuiiitii's of knowing 
the particular nature of his sentiments or turn of 
mind, wo never venture to pronounce, or even to 
guess, with regard to his taste ; and if, in such a 
s^ig(‘of our acquaintance, we And that his opinions 
of Beauty an; v(;ry diflereiit from our own, w^e are 
so far from laniig ^irpristal at it, that we set our- 
selves very deliberately to account for it, either 
by recalling to mind those habits or occupations 
of his life vvbicb nffiy have led him to diflerent 
kinds of emotion, or by siqiposing that bis natural 
sensibility is ^’ery diftcrtpit from our own. On the 
other hand, when \v«;tare w^ell acquainted with 
any person, and know intimately the jiarticulax 
turn or sensibility of hisimind, although w'e should 
never have hajq*(;ned jto know his sentimmits of 
Siifilimity or Heauty, we yet venture very boldly 
to ]»r<mouiice, w hether any jiartieiilar class of ob- 
jects will affect him with such siMitimeiits or not. 
The fouidation of our judgment, in such cases, is 
•tli<‘ agreement or disagreement of such objeirts 
whh the particular liu*n or character of his affec- 
tions ; and if we arc well ac(|uainted with the per- 
son, our judgment is seldom wrong. In the same 
manner, although we are altogt'ther unacquainted 
with any person, yet if wo are informed of his par- 
ticular Taste, or of his favourite objects of Beauty 
or, Subliinitv, we not only feel ourselves disposed 
to fonclado from thence, wntli regard to his par- 
ticular turn or character of mind, but if the in- 
stauecs ^ire sufHciently numerous, we in general 
conclude right. It is scarcely possible for any 
man to read the works of a poet, without forming 
soin^ judgment of his character and affections as 
a man, or without contludiug, that the magiia-* 
iiimity, the tenderness, the gaiety, or the melan- 
choly, distinguished him in private life, which 
characterise the scenes or descriptions of his works. 

I am far from contending, that such judgments in 
general are just ; not only fi*om the I'ashness wdth 
w hich they so commonly are formed, byt still more 
ill those cases where we reason from any person’s 
c 
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I Taste, from the impossibility of knowing whether 
tliia Taste is genuine, or whether it is founded 
upon some accidental associations. All that 1 
! mean to conclude is, that such judgments are a 
' i>roof of the connexion between Taste and Sensi- 
bility ; and that they could not be formed, unless 
; we found from experience, that no qualities aftect 
us with tilt* rieaaux*(‘H of Taste, but such as art? 
[iroductive of some simple Emotion. 

I 2. It is farther to be observtMl, that the sense 
1 1 of the dejiendence of the Emotions of Sublimity 
I or Beauty u}»on the accidental or tmujiorary dis- 
! position of the mind is also vi'ry strongly exjiressed, 
i , both in common conduct and in common eonversa- 
tion. To aman under so|£;ie present impression of joy, 
we should not venture to api>eal with regard to if n; 

! Beauty of any melancholy or pathetic; composition. 

; To a man under the dominion of sort-ow, \ve should 
I much less presume to present even tin* most beAu- 
! tiful composition, which contained onlj imaged of 
' joy. In both cases, we should feel that thti com- 
positions in question demanded ditfrreiitloiiotions 
from those that the pci*sous had in their power to 
i bestow ; that while their present dispositions eon- 
tinuod, there w’as no chance of the conipo.«ition*s 
h(!ing interesting to them ; and if we really wished 
to know tlu'ir opinions, wi? would naturally wait 
i till we found them in such a disposition xis was 
i favoiirahh* to the (.’motions to which t'ithcr of tin; 

' c.ompositions was addressed. 

When xiiiy poem, or painting, or seene in naiuri* 

: peculhirly affects us, we are generally in hash* t<i 
show it to some friend, whose) taste we know 
similar to onr own ; and our minds Are not fully 
l , satiated with its beauties, until wc are able to 

I unite with our own peculiar emotion that plextsing 
I ; surprise which we participate with ^Sne to whom 

I I it is new, xuid that sentiment f»f gladness, which it 
j ! is 80 natural to feel, when we find that we have 
1 1 h(3en able to communicate delight. A't sometimes 
I ; happens, however, that tft(j person to whom wg 
ji show it does not feel the pleasure we expected. 

! In such a case, though wc; are a little surprised, 

I we are not much disapjmiiited. We tell him, that 
I ; he happens not to be in the fiumour to be pleascld ; 

! that at another time we arc sure he will feel its 
I beauty ; and though we should not hajjpcnito know 
I what is the peculiar cause of his inditfer«rice, we 

I yet satisfy ourselves tliat there is .some cause, 
which prevents him from the indulgence of the 
particular emotion which the scene or the compo- 
sition demands, and which we know he is in gene- 
ral disposed to indulge. 1 1 happens, accordingly, if 
we are really well acquainted with the person, and 
if this beauty is not founded upon some particular 
association of our own, that our expectation is grati- 
fied, and that, when he returns to his ordinary temper 
of mind, he. becomes sensible to all the beauty or 
sublimity which we had found in it. Many other 
: instances of the same kind might be produced. In 
, all cases, 1 think, whore we discover in other peo- 
I pie a weaker sense with regard to the heau^* of 
particular objects than in /)ursclve.s, and when we 
can recollect no accidental association which may 
account for the superiority of our own emotion, 
we are naturally inclined to attribute it either to 
sonie temporary occupation or embarrassment of 
their miuds when such objects were presented to 
them, or if we find that this was not the case, to 
some origiiAAl deficiency in the sensibility of 
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their hearts. To say that a man has no feelings 
of tenderness or magnanimity, accounts to us xit 
once for his want of sensibility to the beauty of 
any actions or sjxecies of composition, which are 
founded on siicli emotions. In the same manner, 
to say that at tiny particular time he was under 
the dominion of opposite feelings, as fully accounts 
to us for his insensibility at such a time to tlu* 
beauty of such actions or compositions. I appre- 
hend, tliat these very natural and very common 
judgments could not he formed, unless we found 
from experience, that those qualities only are felt 
its h(*autiful or sublime \#iich are found to produce 
emotions 

1 V. — The proposition which I have now endea- 
voured to illustrate might he illustrated from a 
variety of other considerations, and pax’ticulaidy 
•fi'onx the nature of the Fine Arts, The object of 
tlu*se Aids is to pi’oduce {lie Emotions of Taste ; 
and it might easij|/ he shown, ^ 

1 . I’liat the only subjects that xire in themselves 
px*op(?r^for tin* imitation of these Aids, ai'e such 
as ai*e pi’oductive of some species of Simple Emo- 
tion : 

2. JThat when those subjects are of q contrary 
kind, the method by xvlnch alone they can he ren- 
dered either beautiful or sublime is by the addi- 
tion of some interesting or affecting quality : 

3. That the e.xtent, as well as the power of the 
different fine arts, in ]»roducing such emotions, is 
in propoidion to the capacity which they afford 
the artist of making such adilitioiis ; and that, in 
this respect, Poeti*y, by (*ni])loying the instrument 
of langiK^ge, by iiK'ans of which it can exj>ress 
every quality of mind as W(*ll as of body, has a 
decided sujieriority over the ivst of these arts, 
which are liiuited,to the expression of the ipialities 
of body alpne. 

These ctynsiderations, howevei’, besides tlu’ir 
being familiar to those who have I’efiected upon 
these subjects, wouhl necessarily lead to diseus- 
*’sioiis far beyond the limits of these Essays. The 
reader Who woiild wish to see some of these ])riii- 
ciples illustrated, will fkid it vei*y fully and very 
heautiftally done in Dr. Beattie’s Ks.says upon 
Poetry and Music. 

If the pi’eceding illustrations are just: if it is 
found that no qualitujs are felt, either as beautiful 
or sublime, hut sucli as a.ccord with the habitual 
or temporary sensibility of our minds ; that objects 
of the most acknowledg(!d beauty fail to exciti* 
their usual emotions when we regard them in the 
light of any of their uninteresting or unaffectiiig 
qualities ; And that our common judgments of the 
rcharactei’s of men are founded upon this expe- 
rience, — it seems lliat there can be no doubt of 
the truth of’ the proposition itself. 

SliCTlON III. 

If it is ^me that those trains of thoxigSit which 
attend the Emotions of Taste are unifonnly dis- 
tinguished by some general principle of connexion, 
it ought to be found, that no Compositioxx of objects 
or qxmlities in fact produces such emotions, in 
which this Unity of chajrxictcr or of emotion is not 
preserved. This pi’oposition also may ho illus- 
ii'ated frdm the most superficial review of the 
Principles of Composition, xii the different Ai*ts of 
Taste. 
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I. — Tliort^ is no man of common Taste who has I 
not oftcni lamented that confusion of expression 
which so frequently takes place, even in the most 
beautiful scenes of real nature, and which pre- 
vents him from indulging to the full the peculiar 
emotion which the scene itself is fitted to inspire. 
Th(! cheerfulness of the morning is often disturbed 
by cu’cumstanctjs of minute or laborious occupa- 
j f j„n, — the solemnity of noon by noise and bustling 
industry, — the tranquillity and melancholy of 
evening by vivacity and vulgar gaiety. It is 
seldom even that any^ unity of character is pr<j- 
sK'rved among the inanimate objects^ of such 
sc(;ncry. The subliniest siftnations arc often dis- 
ligured by olqects that we feel unworthy of them, 

by tlu! ti’aees of cultivation, or attempts towards 

, imiu’ovc'imuit, — by the poverty of their woods, 'jr 
! of tluMi* streams, or some other of their great con- 
i stituent features, — by appearances of uniformity 
I or regularity, that almost indfice the idea of art. 
i The loveliest scenes, in the same manner, are fi’e- 
! qiKMitly disturbed by unaecording circuihstances ; 

by the signs of cultivation, — the regularity of 

; iiielosun's, — tin* traces of manufactures, and, what 
; is wors(*than all, by the presumptuous emliellish- 
i nients of fjiiitastie Taste. Amid this confusion of 
I incidents, the general character of the scene is 
altogetlu'r lost : we scarc('ly know to what chiss 
j of ohjeets to give our attention ; and having 
j viewed it with astonishment, leather than witli 
delight, we at last busy ourselves in imaginary 
I iin])roveinoiits, and in conceiving what its beauty 
I niiglit be, if (jvery b'atnrc wtTe removed which 
now s(‘rvi‘s to interrupt its expressibn, and to 
diminish its (‘fleet. • 

I What we thus a ttimipf in imagination, it is the 
luisiness of the art of Clardeiiihig to (ixecute ; and 
the gn^at source* of the superiority p/ its produc- 
! tions to tlu? original sceiu?s in nature consists in 
I tlu’ purity and liarniony of its composition, in the 
I ])ower which tin? artist t?njoys, to remove from his 
; Iands(‘ape whatever is hostih? to its ^effect, or 
unsuited to its charael|er, and, by seh*cting only 
such eirciimstances us accord with the ge^ieral ex- 
{)r(*ssion of the seem?, to awakt'n an emotion more 
i full, more* siin])l<’, and more harmonious, than any 
; we ciin r(?ceiv(? from the sc(?ne8 of nature itself. 

It is by this rule, acirordingly, that the excel- 
i lence of all sucli coiiipositioiis is (leterniined. In* 

; real nature*, we often forgive, or are willing to 
' forget, slight inaccuracies or trifling inconsistencies ; 

; hut in such productions of design, wo expect and 
I rc?quire more perfect correspondc;ice. Every 
I object that is not suited to tlio character of the 
: scene*, or that has not an effect in strengthciiinj 
the expression by wliieh it*is distinguished, we 
condemn as an intrusion, and consider as a re- 
proach upon the taste of the artist. When this 
expectation, on the •contrary, is fully gratified — 
'vheii the circumstances of the sccimry are all 
^ucli at accord with the peculiar enfbtion which 
the scene is fitted to inspire — when the hand of 
tile artist disajipe'ars, and the embellishments of 
' his fancy pr(?s8 themselves upon our heliej^ as the 
voluntary profusion of jiature — wo immediately 
pronounce that the composition is perfect ; we 
Jick.no wJedge that ho lias attained the^ end of Ijis 
J ; anel, in yielding ourselves up to thejemotioii 
I wineh his composition demands, we afford him 
the most convincing mark of our applause. In 


the power which the art of gardening thus pos- 
sesses, in common with tho other fine arts, of 
withdrawing from its imitations whatever is incon- 
sistent with their expression, and of adding what- 
ever may contribute to strengthen, or to extend 
their eff'ect, consists tlie great sujioriority which 
it possesses over tho originals from which they 
are copied. 

11. — The art of Landscape-painting Ls yet supe- 
rior in its effect, from the capacity which the artist 
enjoys, of giving both greater extent and greater 
unity to his composition. In the art of gardening, 
tho great materials of tho scene are provided by 
Nature, and the artist must satisfy himself with 
that degree of expressionVhich she has bestowed, 
in a lan&seape, on the contrary, the painter has 
the choice* di the circumstances he is to represent, 
%nd can give whatever force or exte.‘iit he pleases 
t(k the expression he wishes to convey. In gar- 
I dening, the materials of the scene are few, and 
i those ^w lynvieldy ; and the artist must often 
content himself with the reflection, that he has 
1 given tlic best disposition in his power to the 
scanty and intractable materials of nature. In a 
landscape, on the contrary, the whole range of 
scenery is he?fore tho eye c4’ the painter. Ho may 
select from a thousanel scenes the circumstances 
Avhich are to characterise a single composition, 
and may unite into one expre?ssion the scattercfl 
features with which nature has feebly marked a 
thoustind situations. The momentary effects of 
light or shade, the fortunate incidents which chance 
•sometimes* throws in, to improve the expression 
I of real scenery^ and which can never again be 
! r(?called, he has it in his ]>ower to perpetuate upon 
his canvas 4 above all, the occupations of men, 
so important in dq^crmiiiiiig or in heightening the 
characters of nature, and which are seldom com- 
patible wity tho scones of gardening, fall easily 
within the roach of his imitation, .and afford him 
the means of prodifchig both greater strength and 
greater unity of expression, than is to be found 
either in the rude or In tho embellishe?d state of 
Jieal scenery. • 

While it is by the invention of sucli circum- 
stances that we estimate tho genius of the artist, 
it is by their composition that his heste is uniformly 
deterinined. The mere assemblage of j)icturesejue 
incidents, the most uiiimproveel taste will condeinii. 
^ome general principle is universally demanded, 
some decided expre.?ssioii, to whicli the meaning of 
the several parts may be referred, and which, by 
affording us, as it were, the ke*y of the scene, may 
lead us to ft?el, from thfe whole of the composition, 
that full and undisturbed emotion which w*e are 
prepared to indulge. It is this purity and simpli- 
city of composition, accordingly, which has uid- 
foionly distiiiguisheel the great masters of the art 
from 4he mere copiers of nature. It is by their 
adlieronce to it that thedr fame has been attained; 
and the names of Salvator and Claude Lorrain 
caw scarcely be mentioned, without bringing ^o 
mind the peculiar character of their compositions, 
and the different emotions which their represent- 
ations of nature are destined to produce. 

It is not, however, on our first acquaintance 
with this art, tliat we either discover its capacity, 
or fe?el its efi’oets ; and perhaps the progress of 
Taste?, in this respect, may afford ai*fiirther illus- 
tration of the great and fundamental principle of 
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Composition, What we fii’st nndcrstaiul of paint- 
ing; is, that it is a simple art of imitation, and 
wliat we expect to find in it is the I'eprcsentation 
of the common scenes of nature that surround us. 
It is with some degree of surprise, accordingly, 
that we at first observe the diflerent scenery w’ith 
which the painter presents us, and with an emotion 
rather of wonder than of delight, that we gaze at 
a stylo of landscape, which has so little resem- 
blance to the ordinary views to wdiich we are 
accustomed. In the copy of a tcmI scene, w’e can 
discover and admire the skill of the artist ; but in 
the ^^presentation of desert or of desolate pro- 
s])ccts, in ap}>earaiict!S pi' solitude or tempest, we 
perceive no traces of imitation, and wt^nder only 
at the perversity of taste, which could have led to 
the choice of so disagreeable siibjt'cts! 

As soon, however, as from tlu* |)rogrcss of oig’ 
own sensibility, or from our acquaintiLiice with 
poetical composition, we l)(‘gin to connect <‘xpres- 
sion with such vu'ws of jiaturc, wo,hegii*,also to 
understand and to ft^el the ht'auties of landscape- 
painting. It is with a diffen^nt vi(;w that we now 
consider it. It is not for imitation we look, hut 
for character. It is not the art, but the genius of 
the painter, which noi/ gives value to his comj)o- 
sitioiis : and the language he eini>loys is found 
not only to speak to the eye, hut to affect tin* 
imagination and tluj heart. It is not now a simple 
copy whi<di wc see, nor is our emotion limited to 
the cold pleasure which arises from the p(‘rc*t‘ptiori 
of accurate imitation. Tt is a creation of fancy 
with which the artist jnvsents us, in«wluch only* 
the greater ex})ressions of natiire^irc retained, and 
where more int<;i\^king emotions are awakened 
than those which wo expju’icnco fr«n the usual 
tameness of common scenery, v In the same jux)- 
portion in whicli we thus discover the expression 
of landscape, we begin to collect the yriueiplc'S of 
its composition. The crot.al of incidents which 
used to dazzle our earlier taste, as expressive both 
of the skill and of the invention of the artist, begin 
to appear to us as iucoiisisteiico or confusion. 
When our hearts are affected, wc seek only fw 
objects congenial to our emotion : and the .simjdi- 
city, which we used to call the poverty, of land- 
scape begins now to he welcome to us, as j^ermit- 
ting us to indulge, witiiout interruption, those 
interesting trains of thought which the chamctci^; 
of the sc(;ne is fitted to inspire. As our knowledge 
of the expressions of nature increases, our sensi- 
bility to the beauty or to the defects of composition 
becomes more keen, until at last our admiration 
attaches itself only to thoi^ greater productions of 
the art, in which one pure and unmingled character 
is preserved, and in which no feature is admitted, 
which may prevent it from falling upon the heart 
with one full and harmonious effect. 

In this manner, the object of paiiitin|f is Jio 
sooner discovered, than the unity of expression is 
felt to be the great secret of its power ; the supe- 
riority which it at last assumes over the scenery 
of nature is found to ansc, in one important 
respect, from the greater purity an<i simplicity 
which its composition can attain ; and perhaps 
this simple rule comprehends all tl^t criticism can 
prescribe for the regulation of this delightful art. 

Ill* — But whatever may he the su])eriority of 
painting to the originals from which it is co]>ied, it 
is still limited, in comparison of that whicli poetry 


enjoys. The painter addresses himself to the eye, 
The j)Oot speaks to the imagination. The puiniin 
can represent no other qualities of nature, but those 
wliich we discorii by tin; sense* of sight. The poet 
can hlciul wifcli those all the qualities whicli wo 
perceive by means of our other senses. The 
painter can seize only one moment of t'xisteneo, 
and can represent no other qualities of objects 
than what this single moment affords. The whole 
history of nature is within the reach of the poet, 
the varying appearances which its diflerent pro- 
ductions assume in the {progress of their growtli 
and decay, and the powerful eff<*cta which are 
produced by the contrast of these (liflcreiit aspects 
or expressions. The painter can give to tin? 
objects of his scenery only the visible and mate- 
r*al qualities whicli are disceriu'd l)y the eye*, and 
must leave the int(U*pretation of their expression 
I to the imagination of the spectator ; but the po(‘t 
can give direct expr<‘ssioii to whatever he di*- 
scrihes. All the sublimity and beauty of tlu^ 
moral anW int(‘lU‘ctiial world are at his disposal ; 
and, by bestowing on the inanimate olqects of his 
scenery the characters and a flections of mind, ho 
can produce at once an (.‘xpression whiMi ov(>i*y 
capacity may nijdi?rstand, and every heart may 
feel. Whatever may be the advantage whicli 
painting enjoys, from the greater clearness and 
precision of its images, it is much mon^ than 
hulanceil by the unhoiiiidcal powers which the 
iiistrummit of language aflbrds to the poet, both 
in the selection of the objects of his descrijition, 
and in the decision of tludr e\})i*(‘ssi()n. 

It is, aiifordingly, by the preservation of unity 
of character or (expression that the exiadlence of 
poetical description is det(*i*mined ; and perhaps 
the superior advanfifgi'S which the poet en j(»ys in 
the choices his materials renders our (lemand 
for its ohservaiice moj*e rigid, than in any of tlie 
other arts of taste. In real nature, we willingly 
accommodate ourselves to the ordinary (U‘f(‘ets of 
scenery, and accept with gratitude those singular 
aspects in whicli some ig’edominaiit chai’acter is 
tolerably pn^served. In the compositions of 
gard(?ning, we make allowances for the nai’roiv 
limits within which tin* invention of the artist is 
confined, and are dissatisfied only when gr(‘at in- 
consistemnes are retaimnl. Even in jiaiiiiing, wt^ 
*are still mindful that it is the ohj(:‘cts only of one 
sense that the artist can represent ; and rather 
Jiunciit Ids restraints, than condemn his taste*, if 
our minds arc not fully imprejssed with the 
emotions he* studies to raise, or if the different 
ipcidcuts of his comiiositioii do not fully accord in 
the degree, as wel|^ as in the nature of their ex- 
pression. But the descriptions of the ]>oet can 
claim no such indulgence. With tlu^ capacity of 
blending in his composition the objects of every 
sense ; with the past and the 'future, as well as the 
present, in his power ; above all, with the mighty 
spell of mHid at his command, wdth whicli*he can 
raise every object that he touches into life and 
sentiment, we feel that he is unworthy of his art, 
if our imaginations are not satiated with his com- 
position, and if in the ^chastity, as well as the 
]»ower of his expression, he has not gratified the 
d^*mand of ^pur hearts. 

It w€\ild be an uiipleasing, and indeed an un- 
necessary task, to illustrate tliis observation by 
IIhj didects or absurdities of poets of inferior 
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i' goiiius, or iiTiperf<?ct taste. It will perhaps be 
> more useful to produce a few instances of de- 
gerii)tion from some of the greatest poets, in 
which very tritlinfj circumstances serve to destroy, 
or at least to diminish their effect, when they do 
not fully coincide with tlie nature of the emotion 
which till) descrijdions are intcunh'd to raise. 

In that tine i)assap;o in the second book of the 
ricor'^ics, in which Virgil celebratcH the praises of 
his native country, after these line lines, 

Ilio ver assiduum atque alicnis mensibus n»stfis. 

1U8 jrriivid.v pecudes, pnuiiis iitilis arlxjH : 

>\t rabida* tij?ros absuut, et sava Iconum 
ScTiiina, ncc niiserMs fallun^ a<!onita 
! Nci- rapit iiniiuMisos tirbcs ])cr hunuim, iu;quc tanto 

I Squanu'us in bpiram tractu so eolligit anguiH — 

I Vrpetnal bpviii" our hapi>y climate sees: • 

Twice breed the (!at%lc, and twice bear the trees; 

And summer kiuib recede by slow degre.es. 

Our land is from the ruRO of ^gers treed, 

I Nor nourishes the lion’s angry seed ; 

poisonous aconite is here i)roduced, g 
Or grows unknown, or is, wdicii kn<»wn, refused ; 

AJor in so vast a length our serpents glide, 

t)r r^iisod on such a fi])iry voluiuc ride. — D rvx)En. 

; Tlu'r(‘ i.s no rcadiu’whosi' iMithusiaam is notclicekcd 
, by the cold and prosaic line which follow.s ; 

Adde tot egregias urhes, upcrumque lahorem. 

add onr cities of illustrious name, 

'J'heir costly labour and stupendous frame *. 

Duyukv. 

I Tl>e tameness and vulgarity of tluj transition 
' (li.ssij»ates at oii(*(^ the emotion we had j^hared witli 
tlie poet, and reduces him, in our oi)iuion, to the 
^•v<•l of a mere descriluT. g 
' The effect of t.h<‘ Ibllowinjfncrvou^ and beauti- 
ful liiu’s, ill the cfuiclusioii of tlur s'aiiu; book, i.s 
nearly destroyed by a similar defect. After these 
lines, 

1 • 

llano (dim vetere-s vitam colucro Sahini, ^ 

I llano Itemus ct frater^ sic fortis lOlrnria erevit, 
j Neilieot et rerum facta est ]»uleherriina Koiiui. 

Sueli was tlio life the frugal S:ihiiics led ; 

No Itenius, and his brother god were bred, 

From whom tlie austere lltrurian virtue rose; 

And tills rude life our homely fathers chose. 

Old Home from sueh a race derived her birth * 

(The seat of Ktnpire, and the eoiniuered earth). 

, I )avnKK. 

We little expect tlic following spiritless conclusion : 

j .Septenupie una sihi muro cireuindedit arees. 

I Which now on seven liigh hyis triumphant reigns. 

1 DKYincx. 

I There is a still more surprising instance of this 
I fault in one of tlie jnost jiatlictic passages of ^he 
I whole ])oem, in the description of the disease 
: anionjf tlie cattle, which concludes the third 
! Uoorgic. The pas.sage is as follows : 

Kece nutem duro fiimauB Bub vomero tauriis 
Coneidit : et mix'tum ttpfimis vomit ore cruc^em. 
Extremosquo ciet gcmiyis : it tristis arator 
Ma'rentem ahjungens fraterna morto juveneura, 
Atque operc in medio defixa relinquit ^ratra. 

* The translator, by a most felicitous oinplifiAtion, has 
j redeemed the reproach of the original. 


Tlso steer, who to the yoke was bred to bow, 

(Ntudious of tillage and the crookt'd plough,) 

Fulls down and dies ; and dying speios a flood 
Of foamy madness, mix'd irith clotted blood. 

The clown, who, cursing rrnvid(.'ncc, repines. 

His mournful fellow from the team disjoins; 

AVith many a groan forsakes his fruitless care, 

And in the untinish’d furrow leaves the share. 

Hryde.n. 

The unhappy image in the second line is less 
calculated to excite coiniiasHion than disgust, and 
is singularly ill-suitml to that tone of tenderness 
and delicacy which tlu; jioet has every where else so 
successfully maintained, in describing the progress 
of this loathsome distqise. 

Ill the speech of Aganftmuon to Tdomeiieus, iw 
ilie fourth book of tlm Iliad, a circumstance is 
introduced 'altogether inconsistent both with the 
; the speech and the majesty of epic 

paetry ; • 

Divine Tdomeneus! what thanks we owe 
Toavorth Jiko thine, what praise shall v;e la'stow ! 

'J o Thee the foremost honours are decreed, 

I’irst iu the light, and every graeelul deed. 

F(»r this, in h:m(|uets, when the generous howls 
Itestoro our blood, and raiso the warriors' souls, 
'J’hough all the rest with (jj:ated rules be hound, 
Unmix'd, unmeasured are tliy goblets crown’d. 

Instances of the same defect may be found in the 
comjuirison of tlu‘ sudden cun* of Mars’s wound 
to the coagulation of curds, — in that of Ajax 
retreating before the Trojans to an ass driven 
i by boys from a fiidd of corn, — in tlu; comparison 
*of an obstinate combat between the Greeks aud 
the Trojans tew the stubborn struggle between 
two ])casantH, about the limits of their respective 
. grounds, — ill that of Ajax flying from shi]) to 
' sliip, to cncountei# the Trojans, to a horseman 
I riding sevtTal horses at onc(‘, and showing his 
dext{‘rity, lly vaulting from one to another. 

I Th<‘re is a simi^ap 'fault in the two following 
j>ussagc8 from Milton, where the introduction of 
trifling and ludicroufj circumstances diminishes 
the heauty of the one, and the sublimity of the 
dther. * 

j Now IVIorn her rosy steps in the eastern dime 
I Advancing, sow’d the earth with orient ]iearl. 

A’ihen Adam waked ; so CHsloin’d,for his sleep 
ff'as airy liyht,from pare dinestion bred, 

• And tewp'rate vapours hlaud, wJiieh th’ only sound 
Of leaves, and fuming rills, Aurora’s fan 
Idghtly dispersed, and the shrill matin song 
Of birds on every bough. Book v. 

They ended parle, and both address’d for fight 
* ITnspeakablo : for who, though with the tongue 
, Of angels, can relate, or to what things 
Liken on earth conspicuous, that may lift 
Human imagination to such height 
Of godlike power '{ for likest gods they seem’d ; 

Sftiod they or moved, in stature, motion, arms, 

Fit to decide the empire of great Heaven. 

Now waved their fiery swords, and in the air 
, Made horrid circles : two broad suns their shields 
Blazed opposite, whSe expectation stood • 

In horror ; from each hand with speed retired. 

Where erst was thickest flyhf, th* angelic throng. 

And left large, field, unsafe within the wind 
Of such cov^motion. Book vi. 

Ill the following passage from the sixth book of 
Lucaifs Pharsulia, where ho describes the incau* 
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tations of the witch Eryctho, and of whose voice 
he had before said with great sublimity, 

Onine nefas 8»peri, prima jam vocc prcoantis 
Concedunt, cumienquo tiinont uudiro secundum— 

Nor need she send a second verse on high. 

Scared at the first, the trembling gods comply. 

Rovvk. 

In labouring to increase the terror of the reader 
he has rendered his description almost ludicrous, 
by accumulating images which serve only to con- 
fuse, and which in themselves have scxircely any 
other relation than that of mere noi.se. 

Turn vox LcthflBos cunct^; pollentior herbis 
Excantare Decs, confundit mumiura primurn * 

IMssona, ct humanaD multum discordia lingiia\ 

Latratus habet ilia canutn, gemitusque luporum 
Quod trepidus bubo, quod Htrix iiocturna quoriintur, ^ 
Quod strident, ululantque fora.*, quod sibilat.anguis, ^ 
Kxprimit, et planctUH illisa' cuutibus undo' 

Silvarumquc sonum, fracta’que tonitrua niibis ^ 

Tot rorum vox una fuit. * 

At length in munnurs hoarse her voice was heard, 

Her voice beyond all plants, all magic fear’d. 

And by the lowest Stygian gods revered. 

Iler gabbling tongue a nhattering tone confounds. 
Discordant and unlike to human wninds : 

It seem’d of dogs the bark, of wolves the howl, 

The doleful screochings of the midnight owl ; 

The hiss of snakes, the himgry lion’s roar, 

The soiuid of billows beating on the shore, 

The groan of winds among tho leafy wood. 

And burst of thunder from the rending cloud. 

Twas these, all these in one.—— •Rowe. * 

Such a collection of unaccoi!&ing images is 
scarcely less absurd than the followingj description 
of the Nightingale, by Marini 

Tina voce pennuta, un suon’ volante 
E vestito di penne, un vivo fiato, * 

Una piuma canora, uif canto alato, 

Un spirituel cho d’ hariAonia composto 
Vive in anguste visoere nascosto. 

A fcathenid voice, a flying sound, ^ 

A living breath, clothed in feathers, 

A singing do^vn, a winged song, 

A spirit whose exquisitely managed harmony 
Dwells within our heart of hearts. « 

Even less obvious inconsistencies arc sufficient, 
to diminish the effect of poetical descrijition, when 
they do not perfectly coincide with the general 
emotion. 

j There is a circumstance introduced in the fol- 
I lowing passage from Horace, which is liable to this 
I censure : 

• 

Solvitur aeris Hyoms, grata vice veris et Favoni, 
Trahuntquo siccas machins carinos, 

Ac nequo jam stabulis gaudut pecus, aut arator igni, 

Nec i>rata canis alblcant i)niini8. * 

Jam Cytheroa chores ducit Venus, imminonto Luna, 
Junctiequo Nymphis Gratis decentes 
Altemo torram quatlunt i)ede. * 

Now winter melts in vernal gales. 

— And grateful zephyrs fill the spreading stills * ; 

*Tho translator has judiciously altered the original 
expression, which is literally, the ships, by the kind 
aid of Spring and Zephyr, drag their diy keels along 
alluding to tho custom of drawing the shii)s ashore at tho 
approach of theVintcr and launching them a gnin in spring. 


I No more the plowman loves his fire, 

No more the lowing herds their stalls require, 

While earth her richest verdure yields. 

Nor hoary frosts now whiten o'er the flelde. 

Nt»w joyous through the verdant mends 
Rcneatli the rising moon, fair Venus leads 
Her various dance, and witli her train 
Of nymphs and graces treads the fitiwery train. 

Fkancis. 

Tlic image contained in the second line is obviously 
improper. It suggests ideas of labour, and diffi- 
culty, and art, and lias no corrospondoiice with 
that emotion of gladness ^’itli which we beliold 
the return of the Spring, and whieli is so success- 
fully maiiifained by tli^^ gay and pleasing imagery 
in tlie I'est of tho passage. 

In a description of the morning, in the ex<iuisit(? 
poem of the Minstrel, there is a circumstaiiec to 
vdiieh the severity of criticism might object upon 
the same principle : 

• 

The cottage curs at early pilgrim hark. 

Crown’d with her pail, the trij)ping milkmaid sings, 
Thewhistlfiug pioiiglnnan stalks afield, and, hark! 

Down tho rougli Hloj)tt tlie ponderous waggon rings. 

The image in the last line, though undoubtedly a 
striking one in itself, and very beautifully descriluMl, i 
is yet improper, as it is iucuusisteiit both with the ' 
period of society, and tlui scenery of the country ! 
to which the minstrel refers. 

There is a similar error in the following fine 
description from Shakspeare : 

The current, that with gentle iriunnnr glides, 

Thou know’st, being stopp'd, imj)atiently doth rage ; 

But when hi^fuir course is not liinilere*!. 

He makes sAwet music with th(‘ enameli’d stones, 

Giving a gentle, kies to every seilge 
lie overtakelh in his jnturimogc : 

And so by maiiy winding nooks lie strayK 

With willing sj^irt to the Avild occau. I 

The pleasing personification Avhich Ave attribute | 
t6’ a brook, is founded upon the faint belief of 
voluntary^inotiop, and is immediately clu'iiked, 
wlien the poet deseciids to any minute or particular ! 
rcsemhlaiice. ! 

Even in that inimitable description which J 
Virgil ha.s given of a storm, in the first book of 
the (ieorgics, a very acmirate taste may pcrliaps 
discover some slight diifieiencies : | 

S 0 [*po etiam immenKinn coelo venit agiiKoi aqiiarum, I 

Et feedam glomcrant tempestatetn inihribtis utris ! 

Collectie ex alto nuhes. Ruit arduus o'thor I 

Et pfuvid ingenti sata UHn, bmmque. lahm'es, j 

IHluit. hnpleittur/ossfv, et cava fluinina crescunt j 

Qfim Bonitu, fervctque fretis spiruntibus irquor. i 

Ipse pater, media nimhq^um in noeto, eorusca 
Fulmina molitur dextra, quo maxunia motu 
Terr*! tromit ; fugere fora?, ct mortalia corda 
Per gentes himiiles stravit pavor. Hie flagranti 
Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut altad^eraunia telo 
Dcjieit : ingemihaut Austri, et densissimus imber. 

• «• 

Oft have I seen a sudden storm arise, 

From all the warring winds that sAvcop the skies : 

The heavy harvest from tho root is torn. 

And Avhkl’d aloft tho lighter stubble borne : 

Witli sueli a force the flying rack is driven ; 

And such a winter wears tlie face of lieuvon ; 

And oft whole sheets descend of sluicy rain, 

Suhk’d by the spongy clouds from olF the main : 

The lofty^kies at once come pouring down. 

The promised crop and golden labours drown^ 
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The itiliet arejiiled ; and with a roaring sound, 

The rising rivers float the nothor ground, 

And r«)cks tlie bellowing voice of boiling seas rebound. 

I’he futlicr of the gods Ids glory shrouds, 

Involved in tempests and a night of clouds ; 

And, fr«)ni the middle darkness flashing out, 

Hy fits ho deals his fiery bolts about, 
iciirth feels the motions of her angry god ; 

Her entrails tremble, and her mountains nod. 

And flying beasts in forests seek abode : 

T)eei» horror seizes every human breast; 

Their pride is humbled, and their fear confess’d, 

While he from high his rolling tlmndor throws, 

And fires the mountains with repealed blows : 

I'no rocks are from their ola foundations rent ; 

The winds resdouhle, ami the rain^ augment. — ftnvDKN. 

If tliero was any passage to wliicli I would 
objoct in tln*Ko worul<*rful lines, it w'oiild be to those 
tluit are marked in italics. I acknowledge, indeed^ 
that the “ ])liivia ingenti sata lieta bounn|ue labores 
diliiit,” is didensible from tlK^ connexion of the 
imagery with the subject of the poem ; but the 
“ iiiipbmtur fossae ” is both an unnecessary and a 
(l(‘grading cireurastance, when com))ared Vitb the 
magniliceiit effects that arc described in the rest 
of tile passage. 

1 shall* conclude theH(; illustrations with two 
pas8ag(;s dest;riptive of the same scene, from 
different ]»oets, In which the effects of imperfect 
a ml of luirmonious composition arc strikingly 
<‘xemplified. 

Tn the Argonautica ” of Apollonius Rhodiiis, 
wh(‘ri M<Mlea is described in a state of dee]) agitation 
between her unwillingness to betray her father, 
and Ikt (h'sire to save her lover Jason, the anxiety 
of her mind is (‘xpressed hy the following contrast, 
of whicdi I give a literal translation : ^ 

“ The night now cover<*d the earth with her 
shade ; and in the ojii'n s<*a tliT' pilots, upon their 
decks, observed the stsir of Orion. Tke travellers 
and the watchmen slumbered. Even the grief of 
mothers who had lost their children was suspended 
hy sleep. In the cities there was neither heartf 
the cry of dogs, nor the noise nor yiurmurof men. 
Sih'Tice rc'igned in the ni^lst of darkness. Medea 
ah.iie knew not the ehaniis of this peaceful |iigIit,«o 
<leej)ly was her soul iinj)res.sed with fears for Jason.’’ 
Virgil describes a similar situation as foUow's : 

Nox orat, et placidum carpobant fessa Roporem 
f'f>rj)ora per terras, silva7(]iio et wi'va quierant « 

d'^-quora : qiium medio volvimtur aidcra lapau 
tluuin tacct omnis ager : pcciidcK, picta*quc voliicres, 
Uujrquo lacus lau*. liquidoK, qua^que aspera dumis 
Itura tenent, somno positir sub nocte silenti 
J^eriibut cur.as, ot corda*<iblita laborum; 

■At non infelix unimi Phtenissa. 

# 

"rwas (lead of night, when woary^bodios close 
Their eyes in balmy sleep, ami soft repose ; 

'I'he winds no longer whisper through the woods, 

Kor murmtiring tides disturb tlu) gentle floods. , 

I he stars in silent ordtSr moved around ; 

And Peace, with d(»wny wings, was brooding on tlie 
gffnmd. • 

1 ho flocks and herds, and party-colour’d fowl, 

^'^hioh haunt the woods, or swim the weedy jwol, 
Stretch’d on the quiet earth, securely lay, 
forgetting the past labours of the day. • 

■All else of Nature’s common* gift partake : 

AlljbiU liapless ttucon Drvokn*. 

♦ 1 he last lino is adopted from Pitt’s trunslatioi), in till 
’ )ci respects immeasurably inferior to Dryden’s mlmira- 
version of this fine passage. 
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“ On voiticif (says M. Marmontel, with his usual 
taste and discernment), iioueeulement la sup^riorite 
du talent, la vie, et Tame repandues dans une 
pdcsie hai*raonieu8C, ct du coloris le plus pur, maia 
singuli^rement encore la superiorite du gout. 
Dans la peinturc du poetc grec, il y a des details 
iiiutiles, il y eii a des contraircs k I’effet du tableau. 
Les observations des pilotes, dans le silence de la 
nuit, portent cux-mAmes le caraetth’e de la vigi- 
lance ct de I’inquietude, et ne contrastent point 
avec le trouble de Medee. L’image d’une m^re 
qui a perdu ses enfaiits est faite pour distraire de 
celle d’une amantc ; clle cn affoiblit I’inter^t, et le 
poete en la lui opposant, est alle contro son dessein ; 
au lieu quo, dans le table|>u de Virgile, tout est 
rq^uit il ripite. C’est la nature entiere, dans le 
calme et dans le Bommeil,tandis qiie la malhcureuse 
Didon veille seule, et so livre cn proie ii tons les 
toiirments do I’amour. Enfin, dans le poete grec, 

Ic *ri des oliiens, le sommcil di'S ])(>rtiers, sont des 
details minutieux et indignes de Tepopee, au lien j 
que dans Virfyle tout est noble et point k grands | 
traits : huit vers embrassent la nature.” — Ency- \ 
chptdie^ voc. Imitation. | 

In these illustrations of the necessity of unity of 
expression, for the production of the lEmotions of j 
Sublimity and Beauty, I have chiefly confined my- j 
self to such instances in poetry as are descriptive | 
of natural scenery, because they are most within ! 
the obst^rvation of that class of readers to whom j 
any illustnitions of this point are necessary. The i 
same principle extends, with equal force, to every 
otlier branch of poetical imitation, to the deseri])- 
^lon of tlu> characters, the sentiments and the 
passions of inen^ And one great source of the 
superiority which such imitations have over the 
originals from which they arc copied, consists in 
these cases, as welUas the fonnor, in the jiower 
which the artist enjoys, of giving a unity of cha- 
racter to his* descriptions which is not to he found 
in real Nature. The* illustration of this j>oint, 
howtwer, as well as* df the general fact, that all 
such descriptions are defectiv(», in which this unity 
is not preservcnl, T rnusl l<viv(i to the rea.dm**s own 
olfservation. Tn the^same view, I leave the con- 
sideration of tin* effect of Contrast ; a j»rinciple 
wliich may at first seem adverse to these coiielii- 
sioiis, ljut wdiich, in fact, is one of the strongest 
confirination.s of them. The reader who is accus- 
tomed to such s})eciilations, need not be reminded, 
tliat the real end of Contrast is to strengthen the 
effect of the general Emotion, — that its propriety 
is determined by the nature of that Emotion, — 

t AVo here piM-eeive not only superiority of talent, tho 
life and soul poured out in harmonious poetry, dei>ieted 
in the purest eolours, but more particularly tho superiority 
of taste. In the pieture of tlie Greek poet there are useless 
details, some even quite opposed to the intended ofi’ect. 
The observations of tho pilots in the dead of the night 
boar In t^iomselves a cliaractor of vigilance and inquietude, 
and do not contrast with the distress of Medea. The 
image of a mother who has lost her children, serves only 
to distract our attention from that of a lover ; it weakens 
our interest in the latter, ^nd the poet, in opposing th« 
one to tho other, acts contrary to his design ; whereas, in 
Virgil’s picture, everything is in unison ; all nature is 
calm and asleep, while the unhappy Dido alone is watch- 
ing, given up aa a prey to all the torments of love. To 
conclude. In the flreek poet tho cry of dogs, the sleep of 
the watchmen, are petty details, unworthy of an epic 
IMiem : while, in Virgil, all is noble, and b(]^dly designed : 
in eight verses all nature is presented to us. 
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that it is justly applied only in those cases where 
tin? Emotion is violent and demands relief, or faint 
and requires support, or lon^-eontinuod and needs 
rejiose, — and that in all cases where it exceeds 
these limits, or where it docs not servo to invigo- 
! i-jife tlie character of the CompoHitionf it serves 
I only to obstruct or to diminish its ('fleet ; and the 
// reader to whom those ]>riiiciples arc imw, nmy i 
'I find nmnsemvnt in veriiYin;^ them. 

I IV. — The unity of churat'tcr which is thus de- i 
xnanded in poetical description, for the jtroduction 
of the Emotions of-Taste, is demanded also in evejy / j 
Fpi'cies of poetical Composition, A>hatcvcr may he‘ I J 
its extent. I t 


? midst of our admiration or our sympathy, an 
k while our hearts are swelling with teinii r or wij 
» elevated emotions, to descend to the coiiaideratio 
J of minute, or m(*an, or nniinportaut incidom 
however naturally thtw may he conn«*ctr‘d with th 
story, orhojvever imielj we may he convinced tha 
/ they actually tttok place. The envy wltieh Elixti 
/ both entertaiiH'd of the bi auty of Mary of Scothuu]^ 
/ uas c< Ttninly oiw ca ust*, n nd proha hJy a t ca use 

of the disti^esses of that most unfortunate Queen ; 
hut if a poet, in a trap;edy founded upon her 
pathetic story, should introduce the scene which 
AlelviJh? describes in hf» Memoirs, and in whieJi 
the weakness of Elizaheth is so ap])arent, we should 


In describing the events of life, it is tlie Imsiness coiisidc;r it both as^ degrading to tlie dignity of 


of the historian to riqiresont them as,.they rear'ly 
happened ; to investigate their caii.s(‘s, however 
minute ; and to report the motives ‘of the actors, 
however base or mean. In a poi'tieal representation 
of such events, no such confusion is j)f*rmitte< to 
appear. A represimtation destined by its nature to 
affect, must not only b(‘ founded upoj* some gr<*at or 
interesting subject, but in tlic management (if tins 
subject such riuNins only must bo enijiloyed as 


t.rag(‘dy, and uiisuited to the nature of the emotion 
which the story is fitted to raise. It is lienee 
•that fragi-eome(iy is uttml^V iiulefensihle, after all 
that has been said in its dehmcii. If it is painful 
to us in smrh eascii to descend to the consideration 
of iiidiffen'iit ineidtuiis, it is a thousand times 
more ]>r|inful to he forced to attend to those that 
are ludicrous ; ami ther(‘ is no man of the most 
common sensibility, who dot‘s not fetd ids mind re- 


are fitted to pr(^H(‘rve and to promote the interest I volt, and his indignation kindle at the al/surdity of 
and the symjiathy of tlie I’cader. The Historian j the po«'t, who can thus break in iijion the sacred 


who should relate tht** voyage of yEiu'as, and the 
foundation of Home, must of necessity ri'lati' many 
trifling ami uninteresting events, wliieli could be 
valuable only from tbeir being true. The Poet 
who should attempt this subject, must introduce 
only jiatlietic or sublime events, — must unfold 
their connexion with gi'oater elearmjss, — must 
point out their coiisecjmniees as of gn'itter moiiient, 
and must s])read over all that ti^ne and cliaracter 
of dignity whi(’h we lioth expect and demand in a 
coiiiposition, dc?stim?d to excite tlur Mnislliility and 
to awaken the admiration of n ankiiul. Even that 
species of poem whi(;h lias Ix'en called by tlie Cid- 


1 retirement of his sorrow' w ith the intoleralile noise 
I of vulgar mirth. Had the tasti* of Shakspeare 
j b(‘('ii cM(Uul to Ids genius, or had his knowl(*dge of 
j the laws of the drama correspoiided to his kiiow- 
; l(?dge of th(‘ human heart, tlu* efiect of his eoin- 
i positions would not only have b(»eii gixMter tlian it 
j now is, hut greater pin'haps than w(* can well ima- 
I gine ; ami liad h(‘ attem}»ted to produce', through 
j a whole' composition, that jiow'eu’ful and unifonn 
I interest which he can raise in a single sce^ne, iio- 
[ thing of that jieiTeej^ioii w'ould Jiavc be;en w'anting,of 
whicli we piay conieive this sublime art to bo ca- 
pable. •• 


tics the Historical Epic, and whiedi is'only a poeti- 
cal narration of real eveifcs, js yet in some mea- 
sure subjected to the same rule ; and thougli w'e 
do not expect from it the^ sublimes machinery, or 
tlie artful conduct of thore’ai Epiet, w e yet eiemuiid 
a more' uniforiii tone of eleivlTfion, and a juireralid 
more dignified selection of incidents, than from the 
strict narrative* of real history. In both, the jioet 
assumes tlie eharaetei* of a. person d(-*e*ply iiiviressed 
with the magnitude or the interest of the story he* 
relates. To imjiress his I'caileir w’ith similar scuti- 
inents, is the end and objee^t of bis work ; and he 
can no otluirwosc do this, than by pre^senting to his 
mind only such incidents as ae*cord with these great 
emotions, by leaving out wliatevcr in the real 
Idstory of the evemt may he mean or uninteresting, 
and by the invention of every circumstance that, 
w'liile it is consistent with probability, may rais’e 
the subjeeil of his work into greater importance in 
his <;slcem. That it is by this rule accordingly 
the conduct of the Ejiic Poem is determined, is too 
obvious to require any illustration. 

The same unity of emotion is demanded in 
Hramatic Poetry, at lemift in the liighcst and 
noblest spe'cies of it. Tragedy ; and in the conduct 
of the Drama, this unity of character is fully as 
(essential as any of those three unities, of which 
every book of criticism is so full. , If it is painful 
to us, when wo are decjily engageei in some great 
interest, to turn our minds to the consideration of 
bonio other eH ont, it U fully as painful to us, in the 


Of the necessity of this Unity of Emotion, Cor- 
nen’lle is thi^ first Tragedian of modern Europe who 
^eeiris to have been sensible ; and I know not 
whether* the faults of this Poet have; not been ox- , 
aggerate^d by English Oitiers, from theur iiiatte'n- ' 
tioii to 4*he end wliieh he; se'enis to have* preseribejd 
to himself in his works. To jiresent a faithful 
picture of human life;, or of human passions, seems 
not to Jiave been his eoiie^eption of the intemtion 
of Tragedy. His objt;e;t, eni the; contrary, se(;mH i 
to have been, to exalt and to elevate tlu; imagi- ' 
nation ; to awaken only the gre*ate*st and nobl(;st | 
passions of the; human mind ; and, by jireseuiting I 
such scene's and such events alone, as could most 
powerfully promote this end, to render the theatre; 

school of sublime; instruction, rather than an 
imitation of commoin life. To cffoe;t this purpose, 
he W'as early led to see the necessity, or disposeMl 
by the greatness of his own mind to the observation, 
oii a unifoi’m character of dignity ; to disregard , 
wdiatcver of common, of trivial, or even of pathetic 
in the origjnals from which lie euipied, nugiht serve . 
to interrujit this jieciiliar How of emotion ; and in- ' 
ste'ad of giving a simple copy of Nature;, to adorn ; 
the events he repres<;ntcd with all that eloepienco 
and perjtry could afford. He maintains, accord- j 
In all his best plays, amid much exagger- j 
ation, and much of the false eloeiuence of his time', i 
a tone of 'commanding, and even of fascinating j 
dignity} which disposes us almost to believe that j 
we are conversing with lieings of a higher order | 
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than our own ; and which hliiidn U8, ai least for a 
time, to all the faults and all the inipei-f'ections of 
his composition. 1 am far from being disposed to 
defend his opinions of Trage<ly, and still less to 
excuse his extravagance and bombast ; but I con- 
, ceive, that no person can h'el his beauties, or do 
justice to his merits, who does not regard his tra- 
m.*(Jies in this view; and I think that some ailow- 


is necessary, and that unless this train of thought, 
is produced, these emotions are unfelt. Whatever 
may be the nature of that simple emotion which 
any ol)ject is fitted to excite, whether that of 
Gaiety, Tranquillity, Melancholy, &c., if it produce 
iu)t a train of kindred thought in our minds, we 
are conscifiiis only of that simple Emotion. When- 
ever, on the contrary, tin's train of thought or this 
exercise of imagination is produced, we are con- 



show, that no ohjoets are in themselvea fitted to 
produce the Emotions of Ruhliraity or Beauty, 
which are not i)rodiictive of some simple emotion. 
Ill tills I have attein}>ted to show, that no Com- 
]iosition of objects or (^ualitii‘H is in fact ]>rodiietivt!! 
of such emotions, in which a Unity of Character 
is not preserved. The slight iUustratioiia which 1 
liavc now offei*<‘d arc probably sufficient to point 
out the truth of the general principle ; biif the aj)- 
plicution of it to the different Arts of lasti', and 
till' explanation of the great rules of CompoKitioii 
from tliijp constitution of our nature, are objects 
far hi*yond tlu‘ limits of these Essays. I must 
satisfy myself, therefore, with oliserving in general, 
that in all the bine Arts, tliat Composition is most 
excellent, in whieli the different jiarts most fully 
uiiit(‘ ill the production of one unniingled Emotion ; 
and that Tasti‘ tln^ most perfect, wliere tlie per- 
ception of this relation of ohjeets, in point of ex- 
pression, is most delicate and precise. 


CONTUSION. • 

^ L — The illustrations in the jrst Chapter of this 
Essay are intended to show,*that wl^pnevcr tin* ! 
emotions of Beauty or Sublimity are Telt, that <*x- ! 
erclse of Imagination is produced which consists I 

in the jirosecution of a train of thought. ^ ! limity or Beauty, tha1^s*ini pie Emotion of Pleasure 

The illustrations in the second Cliaptcr are in- 1 is felt which arises from the peculiar nature of the 


Author of ou»’ nature liad denied us this faculty of 
Imagination, it should sc§m that these emotions 
<»»iild not iiave been ftdt, and tliat all our emotions 
would have ^een limited to those of simple pleasure. 

The khnofions of Taste may theridore be con- 
sMered *as distinguished fi'om the Emotions of 
Sifliplc P Assure, by their being dependent upon 
the exorcisci of our Imagination ; and though 
founded* in aU cases upon some simple Emotion, 
as yet furtluT iv<iuiring the employment of this 
faculty for their existence. 

111. — As ill ('Very ojieration of Taste there are 
thus two ditl'erent faculties employed, viz., some 
afteetion or enudloii raiscfl, and the imagination 
excited to a train of thouglit corresponding to this 
(‘motion, the ]»(?culiar [deasure which attends and 
which constitutes tin; Emotions of Taste, may 
naturally be eonsidiTed as com]>osed of the })lea- 
.sures which separatidy attiaiil the exercise of those 
faculties, or, in otlu*r words, as produced by the 
union of pleasing Emotion with tlu* pleasure 
which, by thi‘ constitution of our nature, is anmwed 
to the exercise of Imagination. That both these 
})leasures aA) felt in every operation of Taste, 
seems to mo very a|;recable to common experience 
and observation. 

1. That iti every case of the Emotions of Sub- 


buuled to jioint out the (llstiiictio* hetwficm .such 
; trains, and our ordiuary^raiiis of tliought, and to 
show, that this difference con.sists, lHt,*lii the 
ideas which compo.se tliem lieing in all cases Ideas 
()1 Emotion ; and, 2dly, In tlieir posses.sing an 
uniform jiririciple of coimcxion through the whole 
I (*1 the train. Tlie effect, tlicrcfon?, wdiicli is pro- J 
j (luc(‘d upon the mind by objects of Taste may be 
I coiisider(‘d as consisting in the production of a 
I regular or consistent train of Ideas of Eanotioii. 

I ll._>Tlie account which 1 have now given of 
: this ('ffoet may perhaps servo to point out an im- 
I portant distinction betwi'eii the Emotions of Ta.stef 
j and all our different Emotioiis»of Simple Pleasure, 
tlie case of these last emotions, no additional 
train of thought is necessary. The pleasurable 
h'ciling follows immediately the presemce of tiie 
object or quality, and has no dependence upon any 
thing fi** its perfection, liut tho sound state of the 
Hcnse liy which it is received. The Emotions of 
Pity, Benevolence, Gratitude, Utility, Pro- 
priety, Novelty, &c., might undoubtedly bo felt, 
although we had no such power of mind asfliat by 
which we follow out a trahi of ideas, and certainly 
arc felt in a thousand cases, when this faculty is 

unemployed. • 

In the case of the Emotions of Taste, on tSo other 
y-ud, it seems evident that this exercise of mind 


object perceived, ev(;ry»mau, I conceive, may very 
easily sati.sfy hiiiLself. In any beautiful object, 
w1io.s(* character is CTieerfulne.ss, w‘e are coris(riou.s 
of a feeling of cheerfiiliies.s, — in objects of Melan- 
choly, of a feeling of .sadness, — in objects of Utility, 
of a Reeling of satisfaction and comjilacenci^, 
similar to what w^e fi*el from obj(‘ct.s of tlu? same 
hind when the Emotion of Beauty is not (^xcited. 
In sublime ohjeets, in tin* sann^ maimer, w’hatever 
their cliuracter may be, whether that of Great- 
ness, Terror, Pow'cr, &c., we arc conscious of tlie 
feelings of admiration, of awe, of humility, &c., 
and of the same pleasures from the exercise of 
^icm, which we ft't^I in those cases where the Emo- 
tion of Sublimity is not produced. In tho trains 
of thought which are excited by objects either of 
Sublimity or Beauty, every man knows that the 
charatrter of tho.se trains is determined by the pe- 
culiar nature of the object ; and instead of the 
Emotions of Taste being attended with one uniform 
species of pleasure, every man must have felt tlitft 
the sum of his pleasure is in a great degi’ee com- 
posed of the peculiar pleasure which the exercise 
of different ahectious brings, 

2. That these is a pleasure also annexed, by 
the constitution of our nature, to tho exercise of 
imagination, is a proposition which ^eeins to re- 
quire very little illustration. In common opinion, the 
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employment of imagination is always supposed to 
ctommiinicate delight ; when we yield to its power, 
we are considtjred as indulging in a secret plea- 
sure ; and every superiority in the strength or 
sensibility of this faculty is believed to be attended 
with a similar increase in the happiness of human 
life. Nor is this persuasion of the connexion of 
pleasure with the exercise of imagination confined 
to those cases where the mind is employed in con- 
templating only imagcis of joy ; for even in those 
men whose constitution disposes them to gloomy or 
melamrholy thought, we have still a belief that 
there is some secret and fascinating charm in the 
disposition which they indulge, and that, in this 
o[)eration of mind itselii they find a pleasure which 
mon^ than compensates for all the })aitr which tMe 
character of their thoughts may bring. There is 
a state of mind, also, wliich every mini must have 
felt, when, without any particular object of men- 
tation, the imagination seems to retire* from the 
realities of life, and to waiuh'r amid a creation of 
its own ; when the most vari(;d afid discordant 
scenes rise as by enchantment before the mind ; 
and when all the other faculties of our nature seem 
gradually to be obscured, to give to this creation 
of Fancy a inon^ radiant glow . With what delight 
such em[)loym(nits of iinugination are attended, the 
young and the romantic can tell, to whom they are 
often more dear than all the real enjoyments of 
life ; and who, from the noise and tumult of vulgar 
joy, often hasten to retire to solitude and silence, 
where they may yield with security to these 
illusions of Imagination, and indulge again tliei|| 
visionary bliss. 

On a subject of this kind, however, when illus- 
tration is perhaps less important than description, 
1 am happy to be able to transcrili'e a passage, 
which will render unnecessary every illustration 
that I can give. It is a passage from a posthu- 
mous work of M. Rousseau, in wliich Hie describes 
his mode of life, during a sui^ivier which he passed 
ill tile island of St. Pierre, in the nmldle of the 
little lake of Bienne. , 

“ Quand le beau temps m’invitoit, j’allois me 
jetcr seul dans uii bateau quo je coudiiisois au 
milieu du lac, quand I’eau etoit caline, et hi, mY*ten- 
dant tout de moii long dans le bateau, les yeux 
touiTies vers le ciel, je me lassois aller et ticriver 
lentement au gre de Teau, quelquefois pendant 
plusicurs heures, plonge dans ini lie reveries coii^ 
fuses, raais delicieu,ses, et qui sans avoir aucun 
objet bien determine ni constant, ne laissoient pas 
d’etre il mon gre cent fois preferables ill tout ce 
que j’avois trouve de plus doux dans cc qu’on 
appelle les plaisirs de la vie. 

“ Quand le soir approchoit, je desceiidojs 

des cimes de Tile, et j’allois volonticre m’Asseoir 
au bord du lac, sur la gr^ve, dans quelque asyle 
cache ; h\, Ic bruit des vagues et I'agitajion de 
Teau fixant mes sens, ct chassant de mon ame 
toute autre agitation, la plongeoient dans uiie 
r/^verie d^licieiise, oil la nuit me surprenoit souvent 
fbans que je m’en fusse apori^u. Le flux et reflux 
de cette eau, son bruit continu, mais renfle par in- 
tervalles, frappant sans reliiche mon oreille et mes 
yeux, supplcoient au mouvemens internes que la 
reverie cteignoit en moi,^et suffiiioient pour me 
faire sentir avec plaisir mon Existence, sans pren- 
dre la peine de penser. 

“ Tefest I'etat ou je me suis trouve souvent 
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k nio de St. Pierre dans mes rfiveries solitaires, 
soit couche dans mon bateau que je laissois di ‘river 
au gre do I’eau, soit assis sur les rives du lac agite, 
Hoit aillcurs au bord d’une belle rivii^re, ou d’un 
ruisseau murmuraiit sur le gravier. Telle est la 
mauiOredont j’ai passe mon temps, durant le sejour 
que j’y ai fait. Qu’on me disc il present ce qu’il 
y a lii d’assez attrayant pour exciter dans mon 
ca?jur de regrets si vifs, si tendres, et si durables, 
qu’au bout dc quinze aiis il ni’est imjiossible de 
songer i\ cette habitation cherie, sans m’y sentir ii 
chaijue fois transporter encore par les (-Ians du 
dcsir. * • 

“ «Fai pensc quelquefois asscz profondement, 

mais rarement avec plaisir, presque toujours centre 
mon gre, et comme par force ; la rl^verie me 
delasse et m’amusc, la reflexion me fatigue et 
fti’attriste. Quelquefois mc§ ri^veries fiiiissent pai* 
meditation, mais plus souvent mes meditations 
fiiiissent par la r^weric ; et durant ces egaremens 
mon ame erre et plane dans I’univers sur les ailcs 
de riin%gination, dans des extases qui passent 
toute autre jouissance. 

“ Taut que je goutai celh*-li\ dans toute sa 
purete, toute autre occupation me fut toujours iu- 
sipide. Mais quand une fois, jetc dans la carrii re 
litteraire, par des impulsions etrangcrcs, je stmtis 
la fatigue du travail il’esprit, et rimportunite 
d’uno celebrite mallumreusc, je seiitis en mcme 
temps languir et s’attiedir mes donees ri^veries, ot 
bientdt force de in’occupor malgrenioi de ma tristi* 
situation, je iie juis plus retrouver, que bien rare- 
meiit, ces chores ^‘xtases, qui durant cinquantc ans 
ni’avoicnt, temi lieu dt‘ fortune ct do gloire, ct 
sans autre; de})cnso que cello du tcmjis, m’avoicnt 
rendu dansroiHivt‘te le}>lu8lu‘ureux des mortels.* ” 
— Les Reveries, Promenades 5 et 7. 

* When thil fine weather invited me, 1 tlircw niywclf 
into II bout, whieh, when the water was stiiooth, I rowed to 
the middle of the lake, and there, stretched at full length, 
tvith my eyes turned to tlie sky, 1 suffered niyhclf to hi* 
drifted at^hc pleasure of the current, sometimes for many 
hours, plunged in Hi thousand confused and delicious reve- 
ries, which, without any detcTmined or constant aim, are 
yet to nijr taste a hundred times preferable to what ui-o 
termed the pleasures of life. 

When evening approached, I descended from the 

higher iiart of the island, and willingly seated myself by 
the side of the lake in some secret nook upon tho beach ; 
* there tho sound of the waves and tho motion of the water 
fixed my senses, and chasing all other agitation from my 
soul, plunged it into a delicious reverie, in whieh night 
often surprised me before J was aware of its aiijiroach. 
The ris(i and fall of the. water, its continued ripple swell- 
ing higher at intervals, unceasingly occupying iny eyes 
4 ^ind ears, supplied the place of those internal emotions 
whieh the reverie extlriguishcd, and sutlicod to make mo 
feel tho pleasure of existence without tho trouble of 
thought. 

Such was often my condition, on the island of St. 

rferre, in my solitary reveries, <is reclined in my boat I 
gave myself uj) tn tbe current, or while seated on the 
banks of tins restless lake, or by tbe side of 60 me<Acautiful 
river, or little brook murmuring over the gravel. Such 
was the mode in which 1 passed my time whilst I remained 
there. I may bo asked what was there so attractive in all 
this as |o excite such a lively, tender, and lasting regret, 
that, although it is now fift^n years ago, I can never call 
to mind that cherished abode without feeling myself once 
more transpjjrted with rapture. 

l|^ave sometimes thought rather deeply, hut seldom 

with pleasiu’e, always against my inclination and as if it 
were by compulsion ; a reverie refreshes and amuses me ; 
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If it is allowed, then, that there is a pleasure 
I annexed, by the constitution of our nature, to tlie 
! I’xcrcise of Imagination — and if the illustrations 
I in the first chapter are just, which are inteiidtid to 
show, that when this exercise of mind is not pro- 
jluccd the Emotions of Taste are unfelt, and that 
when it is increased these Emotions are increased 
with it — we seem to possess suflieitmt evidence to 
conclude, that this pleasure exists, and forms a 
part of that peculiar pl(‘asure which we receive 
from objects of Sublimity and Beauty. 

The yiloiisure, therefore, wdiich accompanies the 
I'hnotious of Taste, may Ifc considered not as a 
: simple, but as acom]»lex pleasure ; and as«»trising 
i not from any separatti and peculiar Sense, but 
I from the union of the pleasure of Simplk Emotion 
with that which is uimexed, by the constitution of 
I t))(‘ human mind, to the Exercise of Imagination. 

IV. — The distinction •which thus appears to 
I subsist between the Emotions of Simjile Pleasure, 
i and that coniphix pleasure w'hich accompanies the 
! Emotions of Taste, seems to require a similar dis- 
; tinction in j)hilosophical language. I believe, iii- 
' (leeH, tliat tlu‘ distinction is actually to be found 
in the (vmmum languagti of convtn’satioii ; and 1 
; apprehend tliat the term delight is very gem‘rally 
used to express the peculiar j)leasure wliicli attends 
j the Einotioiis of Taste, in coutradistiiictiou to the 

i 

i 


general term Pleasure, which is appropriated to 
Simple Emotion. We arc 'pleased, we say, with 
the gratification of any appetite or affection, — with 
food when hungry, and with rest when tired, — 
with the gratification of Curiosity, of Benevolence, 
or of Resentment. But we say, we are delighted 
with the prospect of a beautiful landscape, with 
the sight of a fine statue, with hearing a pathetic 
piece of music, with the perusal of a celebrated 
poem. In these cases, the term Delight is used 
to denote that jdeasure which arises from Sublimity 
and Beauty, and to distinguish it from those simpler 
pleasures which arise from objects that are only 
agreeable. 1 acknowledge, indeed, that this dis- 
tinction is not very accurate^ adhered to in com- 
moii language, because in most cases either of 
the tenns ecju^illy expresses our meaning ; but I 
apprehend that'tlie observation of it is sufficiently 
genaral, to’ show some consciousness in mankind 
of a^diflerertce between tlujse pleasures, and to 
justify such a distinction in philosophical language 
as may express it. 

If it were permitted me, therefore, I should 
wish to ai)propriatc the term Delight to signify 
the peculiar pleasure which atteiuls the Emotions 
of Taste, or which is felt when the Imagination 
IS EMPLorEl) IN THE PROSEGlttlON OF A REGULAR 

TRAIN OF Ideas of Emotion. 


f 


‘ESSAY 11. 

OF THE SUBLIMITY AW BEAUTY OF THE MATERIAL WORLD. 

» 


CHAPTER I. 

IM’RODUCTORY. * * 

Ir th(i illustrations in tfie preceding Essay are 
just — if that exercise of mind which takes*])lacc 
when the Emotions of Beauty or Sublimity are 
felt consists in the yirosceution of a regular train 
of Ideas of Emotion — and if no other objei^ts are in 
fact productive of tlie Emotions of 'I'aste, hut such 
us are fitted to produce some simple Emotion, 
tluTc arises a ipiestioii of some diflieulty, and of 
Very considerable importance, viz., What is the 
source of the Sublimity and Beauty of the Mate- 
rial World ? 

rcllcction fatigues and saddens OccasioiiaUy m.y 

reveries ended in meditation, but oftener my meditations 
linished in a reverie; and during these wanderings, my 
soul roamed and flitted through tho universt? on the wings 
f'f imagination, in an eca^acy that surpassed all otliei* 
pleasures. 

Whilst l^lasted such enjoyments in all their j;>urity, all 
other uccui>ation appeared insipid to me. But when once 
thrown by other impulses into the career of literature, 1 
joltthe fatigue of mental labour, and the unceasing demands 
of an unfortunate celebrity ; 1 felt also my sweet reveries 
grow gradually more weak and cold, and soon obliged in 
spite <)f myself to turn my thoughts to my own melancholy 
situation, 1 could but rarely recall those beloved ecstacies 
Which for fifty years supplied tho place of fortuim and 
ory , and without any expense, save that of time,*made 
me in idleness the happiest of mortals. 


It cannot be doubted* that many objectH of the 
Material World arc projluctive of tin? Emotions 
of Sublimity and Beauty : some of the fine arts 
are •altogether eraploydd about mati'vial ohji'cts ; 
and far tlie gi’eater part of the instances of Beauty 
or Sublimity which occur in cvt'ry man’s (;xpe- 
rieiice aje found in matter, or in some of its 
qualities. 

Dn the other hand, 1 think it must he allowed, 
that matter in itself is unfitted to produce any 
kind of emotion. Tho various qualities of matter 
are known to us only by means of our external 
senses ; but all tlia-t such powers of our nature 
^convey is Sensation aiul Percc])tion ; and whoever 
will take the trouble of attending to the effect 
which such qualities, when simple and uiiasso- 
ciated, produce upon his mind, will be satisfied, 
that ill no case do they produce Emotion, or the 
exercise W any of his affections. The common 
language of mankind upon this subject perfectly 
coincides with this observation. Such qualities, 
when simple, are always spoken of as producing < 
sensation, but in no case as producing emotion ; 
and although perhaps the general word Feeling 
(as a])plied both to our external and internal 
senses) may some,f;imes be used ambiguously, yet 
if we attend to it we shall find that, with regard 
to material (jualities, it is uniformly used to ex- 
press Sensation, and that if we substitui% Emotion 
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for it, every man will perceive the mistoke. The and of form, such si^ns aiv naturally productive 
smell of a rose, the colour of scarlet, the taste of a of the Emotions which properly arise from the 
pine-apple, w hen spoken of merely as qualities, qualities signified, 

and abstract<‘d from the olyeets in vvJiich they are I 2. The qualities of Design, of Wisdom, of Skill, [i 
found, are said to jiroduce agreeable Sensations, j are uniformly expressed to us by certain qualities 
but not agn'oable Emotions. In tJie same manner, i of Form, and certain compositions of Forms, , 


the smell ol’ assafoetida, or the taste of aloes, when 
spokem of as abstract (qualities, arc uniformly said 
to ]>rodiice unplcasiiifr Sensations, but not un- 
plcasing Emotions. If we could conceive oiir- 
Ht'Ivcs j)ossc8sed only of those ])owera which we 
have by means of our external scn.ses, I apprehend 
there can be no doubt that in such a case the 
qualities of matter would produce only sensation 
and perception : tliLt such s(‘nsations might he 
either pleasing or painful, but that in no f-ase 
could they be attended with any emotion. 

But although the qualities (»f matter are in^ 
themselves incapable of producing einotion, of tlie 
exercise of any aff<‘ction, yet it is o])vious that 
they may produce this ettect from their associa- 
tion with other qualities, and as Va'ing^ eithtu* the 
signs or exjn*essioii of such qualities as are fitted 
by the eonstitiition of our nature to jiroduce Emo- 
tion. Thus, in the human body, particular forms 
or colours arc the signs of particular }»a,ssioiis or 
affections. In works of art, particular forms are 
the signs of Dexterity, (tf Taste, of Convenience, 
of Utility. In the >vorks of nature, particular 
sounds and colours, v^c., are the signs of Peace, or 
Danger, or Plenty, or Desolation, &e. In such 
cases, tlio constant connexion we di.soovcr betWisMi 
the sign and the thing signified, Ixdwecii the nuifi*- 
rial quality and the quality productive of Emoti(»n, 
rtJiiders at last the one (jxpressive to us of th<? 
otiicr, and very oft('n disposes us to attribute to the 
sign tliat effect which is nrodue^d only by the 
quality signified. ^ 

That such associations arc* formed witli material 
qualities, every man has, sufficient Evidence in his 
own experience ; and tlicre are many causes 
which may b<i assigned, both of the extent and of 
the universality of sucli associations. I shall re- 
mark a few of these, wi^liout pretending to an 
accurate enumeration. 

1. All those external objiicts, which, from their 
nature or constitution, are ])roductive to us either 
of use, of conveuienct', or of pleasure, oi*'w hieli in 
any other w'ay are fitted to produce Emotion, aro 
known and distinguished hy their qualities of fiJrm 
and colour. Such qualities, therefore, are natu- 
rally, and even necessarily, expressive to us of 
those uses, or conveiiieuccs, or pleasures. It is 
by them that we become acquaint(;d with the sub- 
jects from wliich su(?h utilities ari.se ; it is by thein'“| 
that wo learn to distinguish such subjects from one 
anotber j and, as they are the permanent signs of 
these several utilities, they affect us with the saiiui 
emotion whicdi the utilities signified by, them are 
fitted to produce. The material qualities, for in- 
stance, wliich distinguish a ship, a plough, a print- 
ing-press, or a musical iiistniinent, do not sojely 
afford us the perception of certain colours or forms, 
but along with this perception bring with it the 
conception of the different uses or pleasures which 
such compositions of material qualities produce, 
and excite in us the same Emotion with the uses 
or pleasures thus signified. As, in this manner, 
the utilitiq^ or pleasures of all external objects are 
expressed to us by their material signs of colour 


Colours and Sounds. Such qualities, therefore 
or compositions of qualities, become the sign.s oi' 
Dtisigii, or Wisdom, or Skill, and, like all other 
Higti.s' affect us with the same Emotion we receive 
from the qualities signified. 

3. All our knowledge of the minds of other 
men, and of their various qualities, is gained ly 
means l>f material signs. JViwer, Strength, Wis- 
dom, Fortitude, Justice, Benevolence, Magnani- 
mity, (Tcntlciiess, Tenderness, Love, &c., are all 
know'll to us by means of the external signs of 
them in the Countenance, Gtvsturc, or Voice*. 
Sueh material signs are? therefore very early 
associated in our minds with the qualities they 
signify ; and as they an? constant and invariable, 
becontj? soon productive to us of the same Emo- 
tions with the epialities themselves. 

In the same manner, the* Characters, the Dis- 
positions, the Instincts of all the various tribes of 
animals, are known to us by certain signs in their 
fmme, or voi(?e, or gesture. Such signs b(*com(' 
therefore ex}>n*ssiv(* to us of these Cliaracters, or 
Instincts, or Dis})ositi()ns, and affect us with all the 
Emotions which such (qualities are fitted to produc(?. 

4. Besside these immediate cxpn'ssions of quali- 
ties of Mind by material signs, there are others 
which arise from Resemblance, in which the 
qualities of Matter beconui significant to us of 
some affecting or interesting quality of Mind. 
We learn from experi(?ncc, that certain qualities 
of Mind are sign.* lied by c<*rtaiii qualities of body. ' 
When we find siihilar qualities of body in inani- j 
mate Matter, wo arc apt to attribute to them the i 
same expression, and to conceive them as signify- i 
ing tlie same qualities in this case, as in those i 
cases where %hey derive tlH?ir oxiu'ession immo- | 
diutel^ from Mind. Tims, Strength and Delicacy, i 
Boldness and Modesty, Old Age and Youth, &c., | 
are ah exiiressed by particular material signs iii | 
the biimaii fonn, and in many cas(‘s by similar i 
signs ill the forms of animals. Wlu'ii w'c find | 
similar appearances in the forms of inanimate | 
Matter, we an? disposed to coiiHidt?r them as 
expressive of the same <j[ualities, and to regard | 
them with similar Emotions. The universality of 
such associations is evident from the structure of 
tlie rudest languages. The strength of the Oak, 
the delicacy of the Myrtle, the boldness of a 
Rock, the modesty of tlie Violet, &.C., are expres- 
sions common in^'all languages, and so common, 
thrt they arc scarcely in any considered as figur- 
ative ; yet every man knows, that Strciigtli and 
'Weakness, Boldness and^Modesty, arc qualities, 
not of Matter, but of Mind, and tliat without our 
knowledge of Mind, it is impossible that -we sboulcl 
ever have had any conception of them. How 
much the effect of descriptions of natural scener)' 
arlees from that personification which is founded 
upon such associations, I believe there is no man 
of common taste who must not often have been 
sensible. 

5. are led by the constitution of our nature, 
also, to perceive resemblances between our Sensa- 
tions and Emotions, and of consequence between 


— -.J 
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the objects that produce them. Thus, there is I Whatever may bo the truth of these observa- 
soiTio analogy between the SoiiHatioii of ^jradual I tions, it cannot at least be doubted, that the 
Ascent, ainf the Emotion of Ambition , — between ' qualities of Matter are often associated with 
the Sensation of gradual Descent, and the Emotion others, and that they affect us in such cases, like 

of Decay, between the lively Sensation of Sun- all other signs, by leading our imaginations to the 

shine aiid the cheerful Emotion of Joy, — between qualities they signify. It seems to be equally 
the l ainful sensation of Darkness, and the dispirit- obvious, that in all cases where Matter, or any of 
inff Emotion of Sorrow. In the same manner, its qualities, produces the Emotions of Sublimity 
there arc analogies between Silence and Tranquil- or Beauty, this effect must arise either from these 
—between the lustre of Morning and the Material Qualities themselves, from their being 
’ty of Hope,— -between softness of Colouring fitted by the constitution of our nature to producer 
and gnmtlenesH of Character,— between slender- such Emotions ; or from some other qualities with 
iioss of Form and dtdicacy of Mind, Ac. The which they are associated, and of whicli they 
ol)jeets, therefore, wliieli produce sueh Si'iiftations, operate as the Signs or Expressions, 
though in themselves not the immediate signs of It should seem, thereforef that a very simple 
such interesting or affecting qualities, yet in con- and^i very obvious principle is sufficient to guide 


se(|ueiice of this rcsemhlance become gradually 
: expressive of them, and, jf not always, yet at those 
i times at least when we are iiiuh'r tlie dominion 
i of any Emotion, servo to bring to our minds the 
i imag<‘s of all those affecting or iiitorcKting qiiali- 
1 tics which wt^ have been accustoTiu^d to H‘ip]»ose 
! tlu'y roseinhlc. IIow' extensive this source of 
I Association is, may easily be observed in the 
j, extent of such kinds of figurative expression in 
overy language. 

; (3. Beside those, Tianguagt^ itself is another V('ry 

' iiiij)ortant cause of tin; extent of such Associations. 

TIk! analogies between the qualities of Matter 
; and the qualities of Mind which any individual 
: uiiglit discov(‘r or observe, might perJiaps be few, 
j and must of course he limited liy his situation and 
I circumstances ; but the use of Language gives 
j to ev(Ty individual who employs it the p<»s8casion 
I of all the analogies wliicli so many havtj 
observed, between material (pialities and qualiti(‘S 
capable of producing Emotion.# Of how much 
consequence this is, may he aiscoverod in the 
! different impressions which are made by the 
I Sana* objects on tin; common people, whose 
I vocabulary is limited by tlieir want*^ and on those 
: will) have liad the advantage of alibfral education, 
7. To all these sources of Associiftioii i^ to be 
i added that which is pecudar to every individual. 

I Tiicrc is no man, almost, who has not, froift acci- 
i dt'iit, from the events of his life, or from the 
I nature of his studies, conneeted agreeable or 
! interesting Recollections with particular Colours, 
or Sounds, or Fonns, and to whom such sounds 
! or colours, Ac., are not pleasing from such an 
Association. They affect us, in some measure, 
sis the signs of these interesting qualities, and, as 
; in other cases, produce in us the same Emotion 
with the qualities they signify. 

These observations are probably sufficient to 
show the numerous and extensile associations we 
I have with Matter, and its various qualities, as 
j Well as to illustrate some of the means by which 
It becomes significant or expressive to us of very 
different, and far more interesting qualities than 
those it ffossesses in itself. By means ofitlie Con- 
nexion or Resemblance which subsists between the 
qualities of Matter and qualities capable of pro- 
ducing Emotion, the perception of the one imme- 
diately, and very often irresistibly, suggeslil the 
ulua of the other ; and so dkrly are these Associ- 
ations formed, that it requires afterwards some 
pains to separate this connexion, and tO'pKvcnt 
from attributing to the Sign, that effect which 
I IS produced alone by the Quality signified. 


our investigation into the source of the sublimity 
and beauty, of the (jualities of Matter. If these 
quartties are in themselves fitted to produce the 
Emofions of* Sublimity or Beauty (or, in other 
words, are in themselves beautiful or sublime), 1 
think it is hbviofls tliat they must produce these 
Emotions, independently of any association. If, 
oh the contrary, it is found that these qualities 
only produce such Emotions when they are associ- 
atc‘(l with interesting or affecting qualities, and 
that when such associations are destroyed, they 
no longer produce the same emotions, J think it 
must also be allowed, that their Beauty or Sub- 
limity is to be ascribed, not to the material, but to 
the a.s 80 (dat('d (|ualities. 

That this is in reality the case, 1 shall endea- 
vojir to show, by a great variety of illustrations. 
It is necessary, however, for me to premise, that 
1 am very far from considering the Inquiries 
which follow as a complete examination of the 
subject. Thejf are iiuh'ed only detached obs<‘rva- 
tions on tlu' Sublimit.;f and Beauty of some of the 
most important classes of material qualities, but 
wliich, how’cv^r imperfect they may severally be, 

. yet seem to possess, (gonsiderable weight from 
I their collective evidence. 


rilAPTER II. 

* ,OP THE SlIRLIMITV AND BEAUTY 01' .SOUND. 

The Senses by which we chiiffiy discover 
Beauty or Suhliniity in material objects are 
those of Hf.atung and Seeing. 

The obji'cts of the first are. Sounds, wdiether 
^Simple or Composed. 

Jlio objects of the second are, Colours, Forms, 
and Motion. 

SECTION I. 

OF SfMPLK SOCNDS. 

1 SHALL begin with considering some of those 
instances, where simple sounds are productive of, 
the Emotions of Sublimity or Beauty. Such 
sounds are capable of many divisions. It may 
be sufficient, at present, to consider them in the 
following order ; , 

1 . Sounds that occur in inanimate Nature. 

2. The Notes of Animals. And, 

3. The Tones of the Human Voice. 
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PART I. 

Of Miscellaneous Sounds. 

Op the first class, or of those Miscellaneous 
sounds that occur in inanimate Nature, there are 
many which |jroduce Emotions of Sublimity and 
Beauty, 

1. — 1. All sounds in general .‘iro Sublime, 
which are associated with Ideas of Danger ; the 
howling of a Storm, — the murmuring of an Earth- 
quake, — the Ropoi’t of Artillery, — the Explosion 
of 'riiunder, &c. 

2. All sounds are in general Sublimt', which 
arc associated with lAsas of gr(;at Powtn* or Might ; 
tlui noise of a Torrcnit, — the Fall of it CataraCT, — 
the Uproar of a. Tempest, — the Explosion of Gun- 
powder, — the Dashing of the Waves, &c. 

3. All sounds, in the siime maniK^r, p-c Sub^me, 
which are associated witli Ideas of Majesty or 
Solemnity, or det'p Melancholy, or any other 
strong Emotion ; the Sound of tht; Trumpet, and 
all other warlike instruments, — the Note of the 
Organ, — the Sound of the CuiTew, — the Tolling of 
tlui Passing Bell, &c. 

Tlnit the Sublimity of such sounds arises from 
the Ideas of Danger or Power, or Majesty, &c., 
which are associated with them, and not from the 
Sounds th<!inselves, or from any original fitness in 
such sounds to produce this Emotion, seems to be 
obvious from the following considerations ; 

1. Such sounds, instead of having any perina- 
nont or definite Character of Sublimity, vary fin 
their effect with the qualities they happen to 
exj)rcss, and assume differtsnt characters, accord- 
ing to the nature of these qualities. 

If sounds in themselves were Sublime, it might 
reasonably be expected in tlfis, as in evciry other 
case of sense, that their difference of effect would 
be strictly proportioinnj to their difference of 
character, and that Sounds-of the same kind of 
character would invariably produce the same 
Emotion. Tlui following- instances, how'cver, seem 
to show, that no specific yharacter of Subliipity 
belongs to mere Sound, and that the same Sounds 
may j)roduce v<!ry different kinds of Emotion, 
according to the qualities with which we associate 
them. 

The Sound of Thunder is, perhaps of all others 
in Nature, the nio-st Sublime. In the generaRty 
of mankind, this Sublimity is founded on Awe, 
and some degree of Terror ; yet how different is 
the Emotion which it gives to the peasant who 
sees at last, after a long drought, the consent of 
Heaven to his prayers for rain, — to the philoso- * 
phor, who from tin? height of the Alps, hearsr it 
roll beneath his feet, — to the soldier, who, under 
the impression of ancient superstition, welcomes it 
upon the moment of engagement as tlnj omen of 
victory ! In all these cases, the Sound itself is 
the same : but how different the nature of the 
Sublimity it produces ! The report of artillery is 
* Sublime, from the imageL both of Power and of 
Danger we associate with it. The noise of an 
engagement heard from a distance is dreadfully 
Sublime. The firing of a Review is scarcely more 
than magnificent. The sound of* a real skirmish 
between a few hundred men would be more sub- 
lime than 9 11 the noise of a feigned engagement 
between a hundred thousand men. The straggling 


fire of a company of soldiers upon a fidd-day is 
contemptible, and alw'ays excites laughhir. The 
stniggling fire of the same number of men in a 
riot would bo extremely sublime, and perhaps 
more terrible than a uniform report. 

The howling of a Tempest is powerfully Sublime 
from many associations ; yet how different to the 
inhabitant of the land, and the sailor, who is far 
from refuge, — to the inhabitant of the sheltered 
plain, and the traveller bewildered in the moun- 
tains, — to tlio jM»or man who has nothing to lose, 
and the wealthy wliosa fortunes are at the mercy 
of the storm I In all these cases, the Sound itself 
is the s?Lme, but tlje nature of tin; Sublimity it 
products is altogether ditterent, and corresponds, 
not to the effect upon the organ of Hearing, but 
to the character or situations of the men by w'hom 
it is heard, and the difterent qualities of which it is 
expressive to them. 

The Sound of a Cascade is almost always Sub- 
lime ; yet no man ever felt in it the same speeii's 
of Subliniily, in a fruitful Plain, and in a w ild and 
romantic country, — in the Pride of Summer, and 
in the De.solation of Winter, — in the houi’S of 
Gaiety, or Tranquillity, or Elevation,— *land in sea- 
soti.s of Melancholy, or Anxiety, or Despair. The 
Sound of a Trumpet is often Sublime ; hut how 
difterent the Sublimity in the day of Battle, — in 
tho March of an Army in Peace', — or amid the 
8plendoui*s of a Procession ! Tliore are few simple 
sounds more sublime than the ro}>ort of a Cannon ; 
yet every one must have f(;lt the different Emo- 
tions of Sublimity with which the same sound 
aftt'Cts him, and at the same intervals, in moments 
of publi# Sorrow or public Rejoicing. 

In these, and many otlu;r instances that might 
l^e in(;ntioncd, tli^ nature of the* Emotion w'e expe- 
rience corj’esj>onds, not to the nature of the Sound 
itself, but to the nature of the Association we con- 
nect with it ; and is in fact altogether tho same 
with the Emotion w hicli tlu* same quality ]>roduee8, 
wh(*n unaccoiil^anied with Sound. If Sounds in 
themselves w^re fitted by tin; constitution of our 
nature to produce th(;se Emotions, it wonhl seem 
that jjreater uniformity would ho found in their 
eftV'Cts ; that the ditiercnce of their effects would 
be proportioned to the difteronce of their nature 
as Sounds ; and that tlu; same sounds would j)er- 
maiieiitly j)roduce the same Emotion. 

2. If any j)articular Sounds are fitted by our 
constitution to produce tho Emotion of Sublimity, 
it seems impossible that sounds of a contrary kind 
should produce the siune Emotion. If, on the 
contrary, the Sublimity of Sounds arises from the 
qualities we associate with them, it may reasonably 
be expected, that*bounds of all kinds will produce; 
this Emotioti, w'hen they are expressive of such 
<j[ualitieH as are in themselves Sublime. Many 
^ery familiar observationstscem to illustrate this 
point. 

The mftst general character, perhaps, *^of Subli- 
mity in Sounds, is that of Loudness, and there are 
doubtless many instances where such sounds are 
very constantly sublime ; yet there are many in- 
stancies also, where the contrary quality of sounds 
is also sublime ; and when this happens, it will 
universally be found, that such sounds are associ- 
ated jWith Idojis of Power or Danger, or some 
other quality capable of exciting strong Emotion 
The loud and tumultuous sound of a Storm is un- 
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doubtcdly Sublime ; but there is a low and feeble 
Sound which fre(iucntly precedes it, more sublime 
. in reality than all the uproar of the storm itsedf, 

; and which has accordiiiRly been frequently made 
i uH<^ of by Poets, in heightening their descriptions 
' of such scenes. 

Along the woods, along the moorish fens 

BighH the sad (icnius of the coming storm, 

, And uj) among the loose disjointed cliffs 
! And fraetijffed mountains wild, the brawling brook 
1 And cave, presageful, send a hollow moan, 

; Kesouiuling long in Fancy’s listening cijir. 

Then jjomes the Father of \,he Tempest f«»rth, Ac. 

TiioMsoN’s^IFinicr. 

* 

! Did you never observe,” says Mr. Gray in a 
letter to a friend, ‘‘ while reeking winds are piping 
; loudj that ])ause, as the gust is re-collecting itself,* 
i and rising ui)on the ear in a shrill and plaintive 
i ntde, like the swell of an jEolian Harji. 1 do 
I assure you tliore is nothing in the world so like 
I the voiet; of a sjiirit.” Such a sound in ^‘tsclf is 
! inconsiderahle, and rcsombles many f>thers which 
I an; very far from bt;ing Sublime ; but as the 
: fonTumu.M’ of tlie storm, and the sign of all the 
; imagery we connect with it, it is sublime in a very 
! gn;at degrt'o. 'i’lieiH; is, in the same manner, 

• said to bo a low' rumbling noise preceding an 
earth (iiiake, in itself very iiic()nsi(li;rablc, and ge- 
nerally likened to some very eonhmiptible sounds ; 
yet in such a situation, and with all the imag(‘s 
1 of danger and horror to which it leads, 1 question 
; whetlum tlierc is aiiotlier sound so dreadfully Sub- 
lime. Tin; soft and })]acid teme of the human 
: voice is surely not sublime ; yet in the following 
' pass;ige, whicli of the great images that i»reced<; 

: it is so powerfully so ? It is a passage from the 
, first book of Kings, in wbielitli<; Deity described 
as appearing t(» the pro])het Elijah.^ “ And he 
; sjiid. Go forth, and stand upon the mount before 
tile Lord. And behold the Lord passed by, and a 
groat and strong wind rent tin; ftiountaina, amf 
brake in piec<;s the rocks la'fore »the Ltrd ; but 
tlu; Lord w'as not in the ;.'ind : and after the w'iiid 
an earth(|ualn; ; hut the Lord w’us iioL> in the 
I eartlujuake : and after th<' earthquake a lire; 

but the Lord was not in the fire : and after the 
i fire a still small voice. And it was so, wiien 
Elijah heard it, that he wTajiped his face in his ^ 
; , mantle.’' 

I , Another grt‘at division of Sounds is into Grave 
; and Acute. If either of these classes of sound 
is sublime in itself, it should follow, ac(;ording to 
; the g(‘neral laws of Semsation, that the other 
: should not be so. In fact, however, the sublime^ 
j is found in both, and perhaps it may be difficult 
I to say to whicli of them it most permanently be- 
longs. Instances of this kind are within the reach 
I of every person’s obs(;rvation. • 

; In the same mannoV, it may bo observed, that 
1 the mojii, common, and, in general, the^ost insig- 
I nificant Sounds become Sublime, whenever they 
I are associated with images belonging to Power, or 
j Danger, or Melancholy, or any other strong 
Eniotion, although in other cases they afiNect us 
with no Emotion w'hatt;veA'. There is scarcely in 
^ i»it>re trifling Sound than the buzz of 
^ies, yet I believe there is no man ^f common 
Taste, who, in the deep silence of a siftnmer’s 
j Hoou, has not found something strikingly sublime 
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in this inctmsiderahle sound. The falling of a 
drop of wat(!r, produces in general a very insigni- 
ficant and imexpressivo sound ; yet sometimes in 
vaults, and in large cathedrals, a single drop is 
heard to fall at intervals, from the roof, than 
which, I know not if there is a single sound more 
strikingly Sublime. One can scarcely mention a 
sound less productive of the Sublime, than the 
sound of a hammer. How powerfully, however, 
in the following d(;scription, has Shakspeare made 
this vulgar sound Sublime ! 

From camp to camp, throuRli tho foul womb of night, 

The hum <»f either army atilly houikIk, 

That the iix’d sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each (Jlluir’s watch. 

♦’’ire. answtlrs fire, and through their paly flames 
Fjieh battle f|pes the other’s umber’d face ; 

Stecid anBWors* 6 toed in high and boastful maghings 
Viercing* tho earth's dull ear, and from tlio tents 
The armoarers accomplishing the knights 
With hu.sy hammers, closing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. 

* IIknuy V. Act iii. Chorns. 

The sound of oars in water is surely very far from 
being Sublime, yet in a Tragedy of Thomson’s this 
sound is made strikingly Sublime, when (in the 
j>erson of a man who had beAi left by the treachery 
of his companions upon a desert island) lu; de- 
scribes the horrors he felt, when ho first found his 
being deserted : and adds, 

I never heard 

A sound 80 dismal as tlieir parting oars. ^ 

fnstancos of tho same kind are so numerous, that i 
it is unnecessary to insist upon them If Sounds 
art; Sublime in themselves, independently of all 
Association, H s(*enis ditticiilt to account for con- i 
trary sounds producing the same effect, and for 
the same sounds producing different effects, ac- 
conliiig to tUc AssocUitions with which tlu'y sire 
connected. , * 

A. When such Associations are dissolved, the 
sounds themselves c(‘a;i^; to be Siibliino. Thei’e 
are many cases, undoubtedly, in which ibis expe- 
rifnent cannot be made, because in many eases the i 
connexion l)ctwi;eii such Sounds, and the qualities 
they indicate, is constant and invariable. The 
comiex>on between the sound of Thiindt;r, of a 
Whirlwind, of a 'J’orrent, of an Earthquake, and 
tile qualities of Power, or Danger, or Awfulnoss, 
which they signify, and which the objects them- 
selves permanently involve, is established not by 
Man, hut by Nature. It has no dependence upon 
his Will, and cannot be affected by any discipline 
of his lmaginatio.n. It is no wonder, therefore, 
while such connexions are so permanent, that the 
ljublimity which belongs to the qualities of the 
objects themselves should be attributed to their 
external signs, and that such signs should be 
considA’cd in tlieniselves as fitted to produce this 
Emotion. The only case in which these associa- 
tions are positively dissolved, is when, by some 
error of judgment, wq either mistake some di^ 
ferent sound for the Sound of any of these objects, 
or are imposed upon by some imitation of these ! 
Sounds. In such cases, I think it will not ho j 
deuietl, that when we discover our mistake, the ; 
Sounds arc no longer Sublime. 1 

There is nothing more common than fbr people 
who are afraid of Thunder to mistalce some very ; 
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commou and indifferent sound for it ; as tlio 
rumbling of a Cart, or the rattling of a Carriage. 
While their mistake continues, they feel tlie 
Sound as sublime : the moment they arc un- 
deceived, they are the first to laugh at thcii* 
error, and to ridiciule the Sound which oc(!iisioned 
it. Children at first are as much alarmed at the 
Thunder of the Stage, as at real Thunder. When- 
ever they find that it is only a deception, they 
amuse themselves with mimicking it. It may be 
observed also, that vei^y young cliildren show no 
symptoms of Fear or Admiration at Thunder, 
unless perhaps when it is painfully loud, or wh<ni 
they see other peoj)le alarirn'd about them ; ob- 
viously from their not living yet ass(»ciated with 
it the Idea of Danger : and perha])S 'also frf)fti 
this cause, that our imagination assist® the report, 
and makes it appear much louder than, it really 
is ; a circumstance which seems to be^confirn^^d 
by the common mistake wc make of very incon- 
siderable noises for it. Mistakes in the same 
manner are often m;ule in those coAntries where 
earthquakes are common, between very inconsi- 
derable sounds, and that low riinibling sound 
which is said to })recedo such an eo eiit. Ther<‘ 
cannot be a doubt, thaj the moment the niistakt; 
is discovered, the noise (^(‘ases to be sublime. In 
all other cas(*s of the same kind, where mistakes 
of this nature ha])pen, dr where we are deceived 
by imitation, I believe it is agreeable to evtny 
j»erson’s experitmee, that while the mistake con- 
tinues, the sounds affect us as sublime ; but that 
as soon as we are undeceived, and that the sig’^. 
is found not to bo accompanied with the qualities 
usually signified, it ceases immediately to affect 
us with any Fimotion. If any sou^ids were in 
themselves Sublime, or fitted by the constitution 
of our nature to produce thil Emotion, indepen- 
dently of all Association, it would seem that tluTC! 
could be no change of our Lmotir)n, and that these 
sounds would as permanently ])roduce their cor- 
respondent Emotion, as tlui objects of every other 
Semse produce their correspondent ideas. 

In all cases, however, whepe these associations 
are, either accidental or teinjmrary, and not, as in 
the former case, ])erinanent in their nature, it 
will be found, that sounds are sublime only, when 
they are expressive of qualities capable ffT pro- 
ducing some powerful Emotion, and that, in all 
other cases, the same? sounds are sim[>ly indifferent! 
In some of the instamres formerly mentioned, 
where common or vulgar sounds are nmdered 
sublime by association, it is obvious tliat the 
same sounds in general, when they have no such 
expression to us, are very different from Sublimity. 
The buzz of flies, the dropping of water, the sound 
of a hammer, the dashing of an oar, and many 
others wliich might easily bo mentioned, aro in 
general Sounds absolutely iiidift’ercnt, and ,so far 
from possessing any Sublimity in themselves, 
that it might be difficult at first to persuade any 
man that they could be made so. Their Sublimity 
tfjerefon; can only be attributed to the qualities 
which they signify. 

There are fi^w sounds, in the same manner, 
much mor(i sublime, than the striking of a great 
clock at midnight. In other situJttions the very 
same sound is altogether different in its expression. 
In the mornii^g it is cheerful, — at noon indifferent, 
or at least unnoticed, — in the evening plaintive, — 


at night only sublime. In the tolling of a bell, 
the sound is uniformly the same ; yet such a 
sound has very difterent cx^jressions, from the 
peculiar purposes to which it is applied. The 
passing bell, and the funeral bell, alone arc 
sublime. The whistling of the wind in an 
autumnal or in a wintry night is often felt as 
subliine, and has accordingly been frequently 
introduced into poetical descrij)ti()ns of a similar 
I chanicter. The nicest ear, howtner, i^ unable to 
di.stinguish any difforencii betwixt this sound, in 
I tlie seasons befen’e iricntipried, and in spring or 
summer, when, if it has any character at all, it 
has a ch&ract(T vorjj, different from Sublimity. 
The Trumpet is very generally cm])loyed in sc<‘ii(rs 
of Magnifieence or Solemnity. Tin? sound of the 
^•umpet in sucdi situations is aeeordingly very j 
sublime, and seems to ns to Jbe expressive of that 
solemnity or magnificenct;. Tins instrument, 
however, as every one knows, is very often 
degmded to w.vy mean offices. In such eases, 
the sourtil is altogether indifit'rcMit, if not co)i- j 
teinptiblc. The Bagpipe lias, to u Scotch High- 
lander, no inconsiderable degret* of sublimity, 
from its being the martial instrumeirt of the 
country, and of consequence associati'd with many i 
spirited and many magnificc'nt images. To the 
rest of the world, the sound of tills instrument is 
at best but barely tolerabk*. Tliey who art* ac- 
quainted with the history of superstition, will 
recollect many instances wh(?re Sounds have 
become siibliinc from this Assoclatitm, which to 
the r(!st t)f mankind were very insignificant, and 
which have become also in.significant both to 
Iiidividiialf and to Nations, when the superstitions 
upon which their expression was founded had 
C(*as(Hl. 

There a*e^ several other considt'rations from 
w’hich the prmcijilo I hero endeavour tt» illustrate 
might be confirmed, — the uniform connexion 
between Sublime Sounds, and some quality capa- 
ble of producing Emotion, and the impossibility 
of fiiidiiij^ an iftstance where Sound is Subliiiu*, 
iinlepiindently of all Association, — the great dif- 
ftTciice fli the number of sounds that are sublime 
to the common people, and men of cultivated oi* 
poetical imagination, — and tlie difft'rencc which 
every man feeds in the effect of such sounds in 
•producing this Emotion, according to tlie particu- 
lar state of his own mind, or according to tho 
particular strcngtli or weakness of his sensibility 
to the qualities wliicli such sounds expniss. But 
I am unwilling to aiiticijiato the readeu'' iu specu- 
lations which he can so (easily prosecutti for hiin- 
#elf. If the illustrations I have already offered 
arc just ; if Sounds >:)f all kinds are sublime, wlum 
they are expressive of any qualities capable rif 
producing strong Emotions ; and if no Sounds j 
cofttinue to be sublime, wlwn they cease to be | 
expressive of such qualities, it is, I think, reason- | 
able to coikclude, that the Sublimity of such i 
Sounds is to be ascribed, not to tlii; mere quality | 
of Sound, but to those associated qualities of i 
which it is significant. 

II.— There is a great variety of sounds also, 
that occur in the scends of Nature, which are 
productive of the Emotion of Beiutv ; the sound 
of a W^iforlall, tho Murmuring of a Rivulet, the 
Wliispering of the Wind, the Sheepfold Bell, the 
sound of the Curfew, &c. 
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That such souiula arc associated in our minds 
widi various qualities capable of producing Emo- 
tion, 1 think every man may be Hjitisficd from his 
own experience. WJieii such sounds occur, they 
are expressive to us of some pjirticular character : 
they suit one s])ecies orEmotion, and not othei’s ; 
and if this were not obvious in itself, it might be 
made siiflioiently obvious, from the use of such 
sounds in poetical Composition. Every man, 
tliere, judgcis of the pro])riety of their intro- 
duction, and determines with regard to the taste 
and judgment of th(i Toet, by their suitableness 
t(» tlie iiatun* of tlie EmoiSoii he has it in his view 
to (jxcite. Every man, therefore, has some pecu- 
liar E!notir)n associated with such sounds, or 
some quality, of wliich they are considered as the 
signs or t'xpressions. 

i That tin' Ih'auty of such sounds arises from the ' 
qualities of which they are expressive, and not 
, Ij'oin any original titness in them to produce this 
Ihnotiou, may perhaps ht^ evident from the fol- 
lowing considc'rations. 

1. To those who have no such associations, or 
' who consider them simply as Sounds, they have 
i no beauty^ It is long before eliildren show any 

di'gree of sensibility to the beauty of such sounds, 
i To tlie giY'ater tumiber of them, in the same 
1 nuuuier, the common i»eo])le are altogether indif- 
; fcri'iit. I’o the jieasaiit, the Curfew is only the 
! mark of the hour of the evening, — the Sheop- 
I Ij'jH, the sign of the neigUhourliood- of the flock, 

I — lh(! sound of a Cascaili', the sign of the fall- 
I ing of water, &c. Give them tlic associations 
which men of cultivated imagination have with 
i such sounds, and they will infallibly feel their 
1 beiiuty. 

Ill tlie same manner, men of^the best natural 
tnste, who have not formed sut h associations, are 
(‘qually insensible to the Beauty of such Sounds. 

: The inhabitant of a country where there are no 
I wat('rfalls is stunned at tirst with the noise of a 
(lascado, hut is not delight<;d with . it. They who 
; arc not accustomed to the Curfew, and v/ho are 
ignorant of its being tho evening bell, and, as 
: such, associated with all those images of traii- 
i (juillity and peace whiidi render that season of the 
day so charming, feel nothing more from its sound 
than from the sound of a bell at any other liour 
, of the da.y. Tin? sound of the Shcejifold hell is , 
luit an insignificant noise to those who have never 
; lived ill a pastoral country, and who do not con- 
sider it as oxjircissive of those images of simple 
and romantic pleasure, wdiich arc so naturally 
comie(!ted with such scenes. Every man acquaint'd 
'' ith the poetry of distant nations, knows, in the « 
same manner, how much tho. beauty of many 
I allusions to peculiar sounds of these countries is 
; ioHt to those who are strangers to them, and who, 

I of consequence, have none of those associar 
! tains which render ttiem so expressive to the 
I natives. • , 

2. It is further observable, that suph Sounds 
are beautiful only in jiarticular tempers of mind, or 
'vheu We arc iimler the influence of such Emotions 
as accord witli the expressions which they p»^sess. 
ft, oil the contrary, such Sounds were beautiful 

themselves, although in different states of mind, 
'ye might afford them different degreeePof atteii- 
uni ; yot in all situations they would be boahtiful, 

the same uiaiiiier as in every state of mind the I 


tibjects of all other senses uniformly produce their 
correspondent ideas. Tlie sound of the Curfew, 
for instance, so beautiful in moments of melan- 
choly or tranquillity, in a jfiyful or even in a 
cheerful hour, would be directly the reverse. The 
sound of a Waterfall, so valued amid the luxuriant 
scenery of summer, is scarcely observed, or if 
observed, simply disagreeable amid the rigours of 
winter. The sound of the hunting Horn, so 
extremely picturescjue in seasons of gaiety, would 
be insupportable in Hours of inelanclioly. 

It is at particular sc'asons only, in truth, that 
wo arc sensible to the beauty of any of the Sounds 
before mentioned. For once that th«‘y affect us, 
they occur to us ten tiling without i;ttect. The 
ri'al and tho most important biiKiiiess of life could 
not be carried on, if we were to indulge at all 
times our Sensibility cither to Sublimity or Beauty. 

It 4s only at those seasons, that such Sounds afl’ect 
us vt^itli any Emotions of Ih'auty, when wc happen : 
to be in that temper of mind which suits with the i 
qualities of which they are express! vc^. In our ; 
common hours, w'heii we are either thoughtless or | 
busy, we suffer them to pass without notice. If | 
such sounds were beautiful in themselves, such 
variations in their effects could not possibly ha jipeii. 

3. Wlnni such associatiohs are dissolvcal, the 
sounds themselves cease to be bi^autifiil. If a man 
of the most common taste were earned into any 
striking sci^ne of an ornamented garden, and placed 
wathiu the hearing of a Cascade, and were told, in : 
the midst of his enthusiasm, that what he takes 
fof a Cascade is only a Deception, the sound con- ' 
tmucs the same, but the beauty of it would be ir- 
recoverably gone. The tinkling of the Shecpfold 
bell may bo imitated by many very common 
sounds ; but tv bo is there who could for a moment 
listen to any imitatkiii of this romantic Sound ? 
There are a great number of sounds which exactly 
resemble the sound of the hunting Horn, and 
which are frequently h^ard also in the same scenes : 
when known, however, some of them are ridiculous, 
none beautiful. The sajne bell which is so strik- 
ingly beautiful in the eveuing, is altogether unno- 
ticed at noon. “ Tln^ flute of a Sbeplujrd (says 
Dr. Beattie, with his usual beauty of expression), 
lu'ard at a distance, in a fine 8iimm(n*’s day, amidst 1 
a romaj^tic scene of groves, hills, and waters, will ’ 
give rapture to the ear of the wanderer ; though ; 
the tune, the instrument, and the musician be such 
as he could not endure in any other place.” In- 
stances of a similar kind arc so numerous, that 
1 forbear to detail them. Upon the supposi- 
tion of any original and indei)endent beauty in 
Sounds, such variations are altogether unaccount- 
able. 

1 shall only farther observe upon this subject, 
that when it is considered how few Sounds are 
beautiful amid tlie infinite number which occur in 
the scenes of Nature, and that wherever they do 
occur there is always some pleasing or interesting i 
quality of which they arc expressive, there arises ; 
a very strong presumj^ion, independently of all-' ; 
other eonsidiirations, that the Beauty of such par- ! 
ticular Sounds is derived from the qualities which I 
they express, and not the effect of the mei'e sounds i 
themselves. • 
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PART II. 

Of the Notes of Animals. 

Tjiere are instances, I believe, both of Subli- 
mity and Beauty in the Not(i8 of Animals. That 
such Sounds aro associated with tlie qualities of 
tJjje Animals to which they belong, and become ex- 
pressive of these qualities, cannot, 1 think, be de- 
nied. TIiei*c arc, besides, other associations we 
have witli tlieni, from their •Manner of Life, the 
Scenes which they usually inhabit, and the Coun- 
tries from which thoy come. 

1. — Tliat the Notes or Cries of some animals 
arc Sublime, every oi^ knows : the Hoar of the 
Lion, the Growling of Bears, the llowlingtof 
Wolves, the Scream of the Eagk', ^&,c. lii all 
those cases, these aro the m)tcs of aiyirnals remark- 
able for their strength, and formidable ‘for tlK.*ir 
ferocity. It would seem very natural, thercft>rc, 
that the Sublimity of such Sounds should arise 
from the qualiti^ of which they Ji 4 *e exj;ressive ; 
and which are of a nature fitttjd to excite very 
powerful Emotions in our minds. 

That this is in reality the casf!,and that it is not 
the Sounds themselves which have this effect, ap- 
pears to be obvious Aom the two following con- 
siderations : 

1. When we have no associations of this kind, 
such Sounds are jjroductive of no such Emotion. 
There is not one of these Sounds wdiich may not 
be imitated in some manner or other ; and which, 
while we arc ignorant of the deception, does not 
produce the same Emotion with the real Soun^: 
when we are undeceived, however, we aro con- 
scious of no other Emotion but that perhaps of 
simphi pain from its loudness. TIa/ howl of the 
Wolf is little distinguished f»om the howl of the 
Dog, either in its tone or in its strength, but there 
is no comparison between their Sublimity. There 
are few, if any, of these Sotmds so loud as the most 
common of all Sounds, thellowing of a Cow ; yet 
this is the very reverse ^of Sublimity. Imagine 
this Sound, on the contrary, cx])resHive of Fierce- 
ness or Strength, and there ‘can be no doubt tliat 
it would become Sublime. The hooting of the Owl 
at midnight, or amid ruins, is strikingly Sublime. 
The same Sound at noojj, or during th(^ day, is 
trifling or ludicrous. The scream of the Eagle is 
simply disagreeable, when the bird is either tanmd 
or confined ; it is Sublime only, when it is heard 
amid Rocks and Deserts, and when it is expressive 
to us of Liberty, and Independence, and savage 
Majesty. The neighing of a War-horse in the 
field of battle, or of a young and untamed Horse 
when at large among mountains, is powerfully 
Sublime. The same sound in a Cart-horse, or a 
Horse in the stable, is simply indifFercnt, if not 
disagrc*eable. No sound is more absolutelv mean 
than the grunting of Swine. The same souilu in the 
wild Boar, an animal remarkable both for fierce- 
ness and strength, is Sublime. The memory of 
the reader will supply maqy other instances. 

2. The Sublimity of such sounds, corresponds 
not to tludr Nature;, as sounds, but to the Nature 
of the Qualities they signify. Sounds of all kinds 
are sublime, in proportion as they are expressive 
of Power, or Fierceness, or Strength, or any other 
quality capable of producing strong Emotions, in 
the animal]^ which they distinguish. There are 


many instances, undoubtedly, where loud (jries arc 
Sublime, but there are many also, where siurli 
Notes are very far from being so. The lowing of 
Cows, the braying of the Ass, the scream of the 
Peacock,and many other iuoH'ensive birds, aro only 
mean or disagreeable. 

Low or feebh; Sounds, in the same manner, ai’o | 
generally considered as the contrary of Sublime ; 
y(;t there are also many instances where such 
Sounds arc strongly Sublime, when they distin- | 
guish the notes of fierce, or dangerous, or powxn*fiil i 
animals. There is not a Sound so g(;ru;rally con- I 
temptible as that which w^; distinguish by the name j 
of Hissing, yet this is the Sound api)ropriated to 
Serpents, and the ^v.ntcr part of j)oison()us rep- 
tiles ; and, as such, is extremely Sublime. The 
noise of tlie Rattle-snake (that most dangerous j 
•animal of all his tribe) is very little differ(;nt from j 
the noise of a child’s plaything, yet who will deny i 
its Sublimity ? The growl of tlie Tiger resembles 
the purring of a Cat : the oiu; is Sublime, the other ; 
iusignifjcant. Nothing can be more trilling than ! 
the Somid produced by that little animal, which | 
among the eormnon peoph; is called the Death- j 
watch, yet many a bold heart hath felt^ts })ower. 1 
The inhabitants of Modern Eurojn* would smile, if I 
they were asked, if there were any Sublimity in | 
the Notes of Chickens, or Swallows, or Magpies ; | 
yet under the influence of ancient superstition, | 
when such animals were considennl as ominous, 
tlie bravest among the jieoplc have tr(;mbled at t 
tlu'ir Sound. The superstitions of other countries | 
aftbrd innuiiK'rable instances of the same kind. I 

If tlu’se illustrations arc just, it should seem 
that the i?ublimity of the Notes of Animals is to be i 
ascribed to the Associations w’(‘ connect with them, ! 
and not to any original fitiu'ss in the mere Sounds \ 
themselveg, to produce this Emotion. 

II. — ThiA, the Beauty of the Notes or Cries of 
Animals arises from tin; same cause, or from the , 
qualities of wdiich th(;y art; tixjiressivt; to us, may ! 
perhaps be obvious from considerations equally ! 
familiaxx . I 

It seems at least very difficult to account for the | 
instances of such Sounds which are universally | 
reckoned beautiful, if w't; consider the Sounds | 
themselves as the causes of this Emotion. The i 
number of notes is as various as the diff(;reiit 
, species of animals, and amid those there are a 
thousand instances where similar Sounds are by 
no means productive of similar effects ; and where, 
although the difference to the Ear is extremely 
small, there is yet a great difference in tlieir ca- 
pacity of producing such Emotions. If, on the 
c.C0Dtrary, we consider the source of their beauty as 
consisting in the pleasing or affecting qualities 
with which sucli sounds are associated, we have an 
easy solution of the difficulty, and which will be 
f(iund at the same time perfectly to agree with the ! 
facts. j 

It woul^l lead to a very long and vciy uiinc- i 
cessary inquiry, if 1 were to attempt to enume- | 
rate the various Notes of this kind that are beau- i 
tiful, and the different associations we have with j 
them,*/ That with many such sounds we have in j 
fact such associations, ii. a imitter, I apprehend, so | 
conformable to every mail’s experience, that it j 
would be Superfluous to attempt to prove it, j 

Thefe is indeed one class of animals, of which i 
the notes aro in a singular degree objects of I 
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Beauty — I mean Birds ; and for this we may as- 
fjiifrn very sufficient reasons. 1st, Such notes ap- 
proach much nearer than any other to the tones 
of the liuman voice, and are therefore much more 
stronj'ly expressive to us of such qualities as we 
are affected by. 2dly, These animals are, much 
more than any other, tlio objects of our interest 
I and regard ; not only from our greater acquaint- 
' aiice with them, and from the minuteness and 
delicacy of their forms, which renders them in 
I some measure the objects of Tenderness ; but 
1 cliicHy from their modes^of life, an<l from the little 
i domestic arrangenitmts juid attachments which we 
i observe among them so muej^ more strofigly than 
' among any other animals, and which indicate 
more affecting and endearing qualities in the ani- 
! mals themselves, than in any others wo know. That 
i we have such associatlpns with Birds, is very ob- 
virms, from the use which is made of their instincts 
and manner of life, in the poetical compositions of 
all nations. 

Tliat it is from such associations the beauty of 
tin* notes of animals arises, niay appear from the 
following considerations ; 

1. Tiny who have no such associations, feel no 
Ernotio!! of Beauty from them. A pt.‘asant would 
laugh, if he were asked if the call of a (loat, or the 
hleat of a Sh(*ep, or the lowing of a Cow, were 
heantiful; yet in certain situations all of these are 
undoubteclly so. A child shows no sjunjitoin of 
admiration at those Sounds which are most affect- 
ing in natural scenery to other people. Every 
one will recollect, in what total indifference his 
early years were passc'd to that multitude of beau- 
tiful Sounds which occur in the counti^' ; and T 
ht'lieve, if we attend to it sufficiently, it will be 
found that the period when w^bec^aine sensible to 

I their heauly was when we him b(?gai^lK) feel them 
I as expressive, tdther from our own observation of 
I Nature, or I’rom the' jierusal of hooks of poetry, 
j In the same manner, they who travel into very 
I di.staiit countries are at first insensible to the 
I beauty which the natives of these cuuntriifh ascribe 
I to th(' notes of the aninn'fls belonging to tliein, ob- 
vioiisly from their not having yet acqufi’ed the 
i associations which arc the foundation of their 
beauty. I’lie notes which are sacred from any 
bind of superstition, are beautiful only to those 
wlio are under the dominion of that siqierstitioii.* 
I A forc?igncT does not distinguish any beauty in the 
I note of th(3 Stork. To the Hollander, however, to 
whom that bird is the object of a very popular and 
v(Ty pleasing superstition, this note is singularlv 
, b(>autiful. 

2. Such Sounds as are, either from experience? 
«r from imagination, associatefl with certain quali- 

; lies capable of producing Emotion, are beautiful 
I ^>nly when they are perceived in those tempers of 
I niind which are favourable to these Einotiofls. 
Instances of this are very numerous. The bleating 
nf a Litinh is beautiful in a lino day in»spring ; in 
the dej»th of winter it is very far from being so. 

1 ho lowing of a Cow at a distance, amid the scenery 
01 a pastoral landscape in summer, is extremely 
beautiful : in a farm-yard it is absoluteljr disa- 
greeable, The hum of the Beetle is beautiful in 
fj- hne summer evening, as appearing to suit tho 
Uliiess and repose of that pleasing season^: in tho 
perfectly indifferent. The twitter 
« the Swallow is beautiful in the morning, and 


seems to be expressive of the cheerfulness of that 
time ; at any other hour it is quite insignificant. 
Even the song of the Nightingale, so wonderfully 
charming in the twilight, or at night, is altogether 
disregarded during the day ; in so much so, that 
it has given rise to the common mistiakc, that this 
bird does not sing but at night. If such notes 
were beautiful in themselves, independently of all 
association, they would^iccessarily, at all times bo 
beautiful. 

3. In this, as in other cases before mentioned, 
when such associations am destroyed, the Beauty 
of the Sounds ceases to he fislt. TIk; call of a Goat, 
for instance, among rocks, is strikingly beautiful, 
as expressing wildness ant independence. In a 
fa?m-yard,^>r in a common iiKdosure, it is very 
far from heiifc^ so. Tlie i>laiiitivc and interesting ! 
bleat of tjie Lamb ceases to he beautiful whenever i 
it upases to^be the sign of infancy, and the call for i 
that tenderness which the infancy of all animals ■ 
so naturally demands. There is a bird that 
imitates *th(; dotes of all otlu'r 1)irds with great 
accuracy. Such imitations, however, are not in 
the least beautiful in it. There are people, in th(^ 
same manner, who imitate the song of birds with 
sur|)rismg dexterity. It is tjio imitation, howtwer, 
in such a case, that alone pleases us, and not the 
notes themselves. It is possible (according to the 
curious experiments of Mr. Barrington) to teach 
a bird of any species the notes of any other species. 

It may, however, T think, very justly be doubted, 
whether tho acquired notes woulii bo equally beau - 
t^ful. The connexion we observe between parti- 
cular birds and the peculiar scenes in Nature 
which they inhabit, and tho difhirent seasons at 
which they appear, and the great difference in 
their instincts and manner of life, render their 
notes expressive to iil of very dissimilar characttjrs ; 
and w'c accordingly distinguish them by epithets 
expressive of this variety. Tho wildness of tho 
Linnet, the tenderness of tho Redbreast, the pert- 
ness of the Spairow, the cheerfulness of th(j Lark, 
the softness of tho BiiJffiuch, the ]>laintiv(Mi('HS of 
the Nightingale, the jnelanelioly of the* Owl, are 
expressions in genei*al u.so, ami the Associations 
we thus connect with them very obviously deter- 
mine the character or expression of tlieir Notes. 
By the* artificial education above mentioned, all 
these Associations would be destroyed ; and, as 
Ihr as 1 am able to judge, all, or at least a great 
part, of the Beauty we feel from theii’ songs. It 
is in the same manner that we are generally un- 
happy, instead of being delighted with the song of 
a bird in the cage. It is somewhat like the smile 
of Grief, which is much more dreadful than tears, ; 
or like the playfulness of an infant amid scenes of ! 
Sorrow. It is difficult therefore to say, whether in i 
this cruel practice there is a greater want of Taste or ^ 
of Huii^anity ; and there could be in fact no excuse 
for it, if there were not a kind of tenderness excited 
towards them, from the reflection that they arc 
altogether dependent upon our benevolence, and a 
very natural gratitude»awakened by the exertit)ns 
they make for our pleasure. 

I forbear to produce any farther illustrations on i 
this subject. From those that have been produced, j 
it seems to me •that we have sufficient ground for j 
concluding, that, of those Sounds which have been | 
considered, the Sounds that occur in tlio scenes of 
Nature and the Sounds produced by animals, the 
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Sul)liniity or Beauty arises from the qualities of 
which they are considered as the Signs or Exprt‘S- 
sions, and not from any original fitness in the 
Sounds themselves to produce such Emotions. 

1 have only further to add, that, upon the prin- 
ciple of the absolute and independent Sublimity or 
Beauty of Sounds, it is very difficult to account 
for llie different Sounds which have been mentioned 
as productive of these Eiq^)tlons. There is cer- 
tainly no resemblance, as sounds^ between tlie noise 
of Thunder and the hissing of tl Serpent, — betwcicn 
the growling of a Tiger and the Explosion of Gim- 
j>owder, — between the scream of an Eagle and 
the shouting of a multiiudo ; ycd all of these are 
SubliriKJ. In the saraeinaniKn’, ther<^ is as little 
restnnblaiUMi between the tinkling of the Sheep- 
fold bell and the mumniring of the Breeze, — 
between the hum of tlni Beetle anti the song of 
thti Lark, — between the twitter of the Swalldw 
and the sound of the Curfew ; yet all oY these Urc 
beautiful. Tliton the iirinciple which 1 endeavour 
to illustrate, tiu‘y>are all perfectly av-counfable. 

PART III. 

O/Oic Tones c/ the Human Voice. 

Tiierk is a similar Sublimity or Beauty felt in 
particular Notes or Tones of the Human Voice. 

I’hat such Sounds are associated in our Imagi- 
nations with the qualities of mind of which they 
are in geiuiral expressive, and that they naturally 
produce? in us the coiicejition of thesij qualities, 
a fa(?t so obvious, that there is no man who must 
not have observed it. There are sonu? Philosophers 
who consider these as the natural signs of ]*assi(»n 
or Affection, and who believe that ilJ’is not from 
]!lx[)(‘rienc(j, but by means of fln original Faculty, 
that we interj)rot them : and this opinion is sup- 
ported by great authorities. Whethef this is so, 
or not, ill the present inquiry, is of no very great 
importance ; since, although it should be denied 
that we uiKlerstand such signs instinctively, it 
cannot bi; denied that very early in infancy this 
Association is formed, and tliat our opinions aiid 
conduct are regulated by it. 

That the Beauty or Sublimity of such Tones 
arises from the nature of tin? qualities they oppress, 
and not from the nature of the Sounds themselveK, 
may jierhaps appear from the following observa- 
tions. 

1. Such sounds arc Beautiful or Sublime, only 
as they express J^assions or Affections which excite 
our synqiathy. There are a great variety of tones 
in the human voice, yet all these tones are not 
beautiful. If we inquire what are the particular 
Tones which are so, it will universally be found 
that they arc such as are expressive of pleasing or 
interesting afflictions. The tones peculiar to Anger, 
Peevishness, Malice, Envy, Misanthropy, Deceit, 
&c., are neither agreeable nor beautiful. The tone 
of Good-nature, though very agreeable, is not 
Ifc’autiful but at particular seasons, because the 
quality itself is in general rather the source of 
complacence than pleasure ; we regret the want 
of it, but w'o do not much enjoy its presence. — On 
the contrary, the tones peculiar 4o Hope, Joy, 
Humility, Gentleness, Modesty, Melancholy, &c., 
though all extremely different, are all beautiful ; 
because the qualities they express are all the ob- 


jects of Interest and Approbation. In the same 
manner, the tones peculiar to Magnanimity, For- 
titude, Self-denial, Patience, Resignation, &c., are 
all sublime ; and for a similar reason. This coin- 
cidence of the Beauty and Sublimity of the Tones 
of the Human Voice with those (lualities of mind 
that arc interesting or affecting to us, if it is not 
a formal proof, is yet a strong presumption that it 
is from the expression of such qualities that these 
sounds derive their Sublimity or Beauty. 

2. The effect of such sounds in producing these 
Emotions, instead of b(?ing permanent, is limited 
by the particular temper ftf mind vve happen to bo 
in, or by" the coincidence bctw'ecn that temper 
and the peculiar qualities of wdiich such sounds 
ai*c expressive. 'J’o most men, for instance, the. ! 
tone of Hope is beautiful. To a man in Dos- i 
flair, I piH'Sume it would j)c far from being so, 1 
To a man in Grief, the tone of Cheerfulness i 
is simjdy iiaiiiful. The tone of Indignation, 
though in particular situations strongly sublime, 
to a niaivof a quiet and placid temper is unploiisant. 
To mtiii of an ardent and sanguine character, the 
tone of l*ati<'nc(‘ is contemptibh?. To peevish and 
irritable spirits, the voice of Iluniility,- so pecu- 
liarly heautifid, is provoking. Siudi obst*rvations 
may be extend(?d to many divt?rsities of passion : 
ami it may still farther be rt'inarked, that tliose 
Sounds in the buman Voi<?e, which an? most bejui- 
tifui or most sublime to us, are ahvays those that 
arc cx])ressive of the qualities of mind whicli, 
from our jiarticular constitutions or habits, \\q are 
most dis])Osed to be afl'eeteil by. If the Beauty I 
or Sublinvty of such tones w’cre independent of 
the quality's of mind we thus associate wdth them, 
such diversities could not hajipon, iind the same 
Sounds would proiluci? uniformly tlu‘ satm? Emo- 
tions, JUS the same" Colours or Smells produce 
uniformly th*e same Sensations. 

li. Similar Tones, in this case, do not produc<‘ 
similar Emotions, and should seem to happen if 
those ettects were prodiiei?d by the mere Sounds 
themselves. There is little affinity, for iiistjince, 
between the low and di?])fl?8sed tone of Grief and 
the shrill and piercing note of Joy ; yet both are 
beautiful. There is little resemhlunce bctw'cen 
the loud sound of Rage and the low placid tone of 
Patience ; yet both are, in many cast's, sublime. 
cTIie tone of l\*evishness is not vi?ry difiereut from 
the tone of Melancholy ; yet the one is beautiful, 
the other positively disagrcoahle. The tone of 
Pusillanimity is little distinguishable from the tone 
<»f Patience ; but how different in the effects they 
produce upon our minds ! — Observations of this 
Wild it is in the power of every one to extend. 

4. Whenever thfese Tones are counterfeited, 
or whenever they cease to bo the Signs of those 
qualities of mind of which we have generally 
foiknd them significant, tliqv immediately cease 
either to be sublime or beautiful. Every one must 
have observed, tliat this is the effect of Mimickry. 
Wherever, m the same manner, any species of 
deceit is used, or where we know that these tones 
are employed, without the existence of the corre- 
Hjiondeiit passions, we no longer foci them as beau- 
tiful or Bublirac. If thfi Sounds themselves were 
the causes of these emotions, whatever we might 
think of thfe person, the Sounds themselves would 
continue to produce the Emotions either of Sub- 
limity or Beauty, in the same manner as the most 
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: absurd misapplication of Colours never disturbs 
: our perception of them as colours, 

I 5. There is yet a further consideration, -which 
i may perhaps more clearly illustrate this opinion, 
i viz!, That the Beauty or Sublimity of such Sounds 
in the human Voice altogether depends on our 
I opinion of the propriety or im])ropri<ity of the 
! affections which they express. We know either 
I from Nature, or from Experience, that particular 
I Sounds or Tones are the expression of ])articular 
Passions and Affections ; and the perception of 
such sounds is immediately accompanied witli the 
belief of such affections ^lii the person from whom 
1 tlu;y proceed. But it is only from actual obser- 
, vation or inquiry that we din know what is the 
cause of these affections. Our s}anpathy, our 
interest, it is j)lain, depends on the nature of this 
connexion, on our ojuiiion of the propriety or int* 
proju-ic^ty of such affedions in such circumstances. 
All this, however, does not in any degree affect the 
jiature of the Sound, which is still the same, whether 
the affection be proper or iin})roper. It is very 
obvious, however, that our sense of the I^'auty or 
Sublimity of such Sounds dej)en(ls on our opinion 
of this I‘roj)ri(;ty. No tone of l^assion or Affection 
is beantifnl, with which wo do not s>inj)athise. 
Till' tone of Joy, for instance, is beautiful, in most 
eases where it is heard. Suppose we find that 
such a S<.)und proct!<‘dH from some very trifling or 
ridiculous cause, our sense of its Beauty is in- 
stantly destroyed with our o])inion (»f its Propriety. 
'^lu^ tone of Melatieholy, or moderated Grief, is 
1 affecting and ])eautiful beyond most others. Assign 
' some frivolous reason for it, and instantly it hc- 
' comes conUmiptihle. The tone of l^atienee is 
I sublime in a great degree. Tell us that it is Pu- 
I sillanimity, and its effect is instantly gone. The 
high imperious note of Kage Ifc often sphlimc. A 
1 triffing cause ivmh'rs it simply painfifl. The same 
' ohscTvatioii may he extended to the tones of all 
j our i)assious. It is, 1 couct'ive, extremely difficult, 

I if not impossible, to a<*c‘ount for this change of 
1 J'huotion, on the [)riiieiple of the origiual and inde- 
I pendent Beauty of such jiiounds, 

I With regard to the Human Voice, liowever, 

! it is to he observed that besides all this there is 
j also a Beauty in particular degrees of the same 
j Tones. Although the expression of the different 
I passions is tho same in all men, yet it ncees.surily^ 
; happens that there is a st.’nsible difference in the 
•legrco or character of these similar Sounds. 

I Thei'c is no man of any delicacy of organs, who 
must not ofhm have been sensible of such differ- 
' enccs. These also are t'xpressivo to us of several 
‘inalitics. They are, in the first place, expressive® 
of tliti perfection or imperft!ctk)n of the organs of 
f<pe(.*(*li, and of the health or indisposition of the 
l>ersou ; circumstances which often detonniiie, in 
great degreci, when either of these expressioiis 
! are strong, the pleasifre or pain wo have in their 
I roiivei’satioii. They arc oxpressjivc also of 

; Ike temper or character of mind. As we aix} 

1 naturally led to judgt; of the character of the 
person from the peculiar tones of his voice, and 
i m believe that such passions have tho puineipal 
1 dominion of his mind wImcU have the most pre- 
I raleiit expression in his Voice, so wc ai’eledin the 
tiaino way to judge of the degree or foAje of these 
passions, by the degree or strength of such tones 
m Ins voice. This kind of inference is so natural. 


that there is perhaps no person who has not made 
it. That the Beauty of such chastened degrees of 
Sound arises from such associations is apparent ; 
as it is expressive to us of moderation and self- 
command, — as it expresses habit more than im- 
mediate impulse, — as it is peculiar to such tones 
only as are expressive of affecting passions or dis- 
positions of mind, — as it is felt alone by those who 
are afhscted by such dispositions, — and as it is 
beautiful only in those cases when' this temperance 
of Emotion, of wliic^ it is the sign, is considered 
as proper. I forbear therefore any further illus- 
tration of it. 


The observations which^I have offi'red on the 
subject of •Simple Sounds, arc perha ps sufficient 
to show tlu^t tlie Sublimity and Beauty of these 
Sounds arises', in all cases, from the; Qualities with 
which we have observed them connected, and of 
wlffcli tht'f appear to us as the Signs or Expres- 
sions ; and that no Sounds in themselves are fitted 
by the dbnstiftution of our natures to produce these 
Emotions. 

It is natural, however, to suppose, that in this, 
as ill every otlo'r case, our experience should 
gi’adually lead to the formation of somt; g(‘iieral 
ruh's with regard to this •expression ; and that 
different sounds should a])pear to us to have a dif- 
ference of character, according to the nature of the 
qualities with wdiich we most frtjqucntly find them 
conjoined. This supposition will appear more 
probable, when we cemsider not only that tli(i 
diversities of sounds are few, and cons(‘()uently 
mat rules of this kind can he more easily formed ; 
hut still moiv,tlKvt these diversities of sounds arc 
the iimiUKliate e.xpressions of different qualities of 
Mind in tlie*human Voice', and consequently that 
tlu'ir character bt^tomes more certain and de- 
finite. 

I helie%'cfin fact, that something of this kind 
takes ])Uice early in iije, and that, long hefori* wo 
are able to attend to tht'ir formation, we have 
formed certain general associations w ith all tlie 
groat diversities of sound, and that in .after-life 
tltey continue to be generally expressive of these 
characters. 

To enumerate these general exjircssions is a 
very (.plicate as well as a very difficult task. I 
hazard, therefore, tho followang observations, only 
as hints for the ])ia>secutioii of the subject ; and as 
1 am sensible of their iini)erfectioii, 1 am willing 
to rest 110 conclusion upon them. 

The great divisions of Sound are into Loud and 
Low, Grave ami Acute, Long and Short, Increasing 
and Diniinisliing. TIk^ two first divisions are ex- 
jjressive in themselves : the two last only in con- 
juiietioii with others. 

1 . Loud Sound is ctmnccted w ith ideas of Power 

and Dangt'r. Many objects in nature which have 
such qtialities are distinguished by such sounds, 
and this itsstadation is farther continued from tho 
hiimaii Voice, in which all violent and impetuous 
passions are expressed jn loud tones* • 

2. Low Sound has a contrary expression, and 
is comiectcd with ideas of Weakness, Gentleness^ 
and Delieacy. This association takes its rise not 
only from the observation of inanimate nature, or 
of animals, where, in a great number of eases,, 
such sounds distinguish objects with such qualities, 
hut particularly from the human Voice, wliere all 
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p^entlc, or delicate, or sorrowful affections are 
expressed by such tones. 

8. iJrjive Sound is connected with ideas of 
Moderation, Di‘;nity, Solemnity, &c., principally, 
I believe, from all moderate, or restrained, or 
chastened aflectioiis being distinguished by sucli 
tones in the human Voice. 

4. Acute Sound is ex})rossive of Pain, or Fear, 
or Surprise, &c., and generally operates by ]»ro- 
diicing some degree of astonlsliment. This asso- 
ciation, also, seems princij>ally to aiiso from our 
experience of such connexions in the human 
Voice. 

5. Long or lengthened Sound seems to me to 
have no cxiJression in itself, but only to signify the 
continuance of that quality which is sjgnifit'd l^y 
other qualities of Sound. A loud or a low', a 
grave or an acute Sound prolonged,, expresses to 
us no more than the continuance of the quality 
which is generally signified hy such Sounds. « 

6. Short or abriq)t Sound has a contrary ex- 
pression, and signifies the sudden cassation of the 
quality thus expresse<l. 

7. Increasing Sound signifies, in the same 
manner, the increase of the quality expressed ; 
as, 

8. Docr(!asing Sound signifies the gradual dimi- 
nution of such <|unliti(vs. 

I shall lea,v(‘ to the reader to attend to the diver- 
sity of exiuTSsiou vvhi<th arises from the difterent 
combination of these diversities of Sound. 

The most Sublime of these Sounds app(;ars to 
me to be a loud, grave, lengthened and iucrcjisiiig 
Sound. ^ 

The least Sublime, a low, acute, abrupt, or 
decreasing Sound. 

The most beautiful, a low, grave, aid decreasing 
Sound. V 

Tlic least beautiful, a loud, acute, lengthened 
and increasing Sound. v 

Such are tlic few gimoral principles that, as far 
as 1 can judge, take j)lacd, with regard to tin? 
Sublimity or Beauty of Sounds. The innumerable 
exceptions that tluTc are to every one of these 
rules afibrd a sufficient proof that this Sublimily 
or Beauty does not arise from the Sounds them- 
selves. Wherever, howi*v<*r, any new sound 
occui’s, it is, 1 think, by its api^roach to ,oue or 
otlu'r of these classes that we determine its Sub- 
lunity or Beauty. » 

SECTION II, 

OF COMWSKD so(;nd.s or music. 

I. — In the prcireding illustrations, I have con- 
8id(*red only Simple Sounds as producing the 
Emotions of Sublimity or Beauty. * 

Sounds, however, are capable of being united 
by certain laws, and of forming a whole. To such 
a composition of Sounds we give the name of Music ; 
an Art, confessedly, of great power, in producing 
Fiinotions both of Sublimity and Beauty, and the 
source of one of the first and purest pleasures of 
which our nature is susceptible. 

Upon this subject I shall beg leave to offer a few 
observations, although it is with great diffidence 
that I speak upon an art of which I have no theo- 
retical knowledge, and of which T can judge only 
from the effect that it produces on myself. 

The essence of Music consists in continued 


Sound. The same sound, however, when con- 
tiiiiiod, has no beauty, farther than as a simple 
sound, and when long continued, becomes 
positively disagreeable : Music, therefore, must 
necessarily consist in the composition of different 
sounds. 

The Succession or Composition of all different 
Sounds is not equally pleasing. By a peculiar law 
of our nature, there are certain sounds of which 
the union is agreeable, and others of which the 
union is disagreeable. There is therefore a rela- 
tion between sounds, established by nature, which 
cannot be violated withfut pain. Music, there- 
fore, as ,an art intended to produce pleasure, 
must consist in the composition of related Sounds. 

These observations are sufficiently obvious. 
There are, however, two other circumstances in 
the Succession of Sounds necessary to constitute 
Music. 

1 . The mere Succession of related Sounds is not 
ill itaelf pleasing. Although the Succession of any 
two related Sounds is agreeable, yet a whole series 
of such "Sounds, in which no other relation was 
observed but the relation between individual 
Sounds, would be absolutely disagreeable. To 
render such a series pleasing, it is necessary that 
it shoukl possess Unity, or that we should discern 
a relation not only between the individual Sounds, 
hut also among the whole immhor of Sounds that 
coiistituti* the series. Although every word in 
language is significant, and there is a necessary 
relation among words, established by the rules of 
grammar ; yet it is obviously possible to arrange 
words according to grammatical rules, which yet 
shall poss^iss no meaning. In the same manner 
a series oF sounds may be composed, according to 
their individual relations, wliicli yet may possess 
no general relatiofi, and from which, as we can 
discover nVi end, wc can derive no pleasure. 
What Thought is to the arrangement of words, the 
Key, or the fundamental Tone, is to the arrange- 
ment of Sounds ; and us the one constitutes a 
whole iq language, by establishing a certain and 
definite idea, to which aU the words in a sentence 
bear a i^dation, so the other constitutes a whole in 
Music, hy establishing a definite and leading Sound 
to which all the other Sounds in the series bear a 
similar relation. Tlu; first circumstance, therefore, 
that distinguishes Musical Succession, is the pre- 
“i^rvation of this relation among all tlie individual 

Sounds to one key or fundamental tone, which is 
the foundation and end of the composition, 

2. The second circumstance which distinguishes 
Musical Succession, is the Regularity or Uni- 
/onnity of that Succession. In natural events, 
Succession without,.Regularity is confusion, and, 
wherever Art or Design is supposed, is positively 
disagreeable. In Music therefore, as an Art de- 
signed to please, Regularity or Uniformity is 
absolutely necessary. The Inost pleasing succes- 
sion of Sounds, without the preservation, of this 
Regularity,* or what is commonly called Time, 
every one knows, is positively disjileasiug. For 
this purpose, every succession of Sounds is sup- 
j)osod ^o be divided into certain equal intervals, 
which, whether they coriprehond more or fewer 
Nottis, occupy the same space of Time in the suc- 
cession oftthese Notes. To preservo this uni- 
fonnity, if there are few Sounds in this Interval, 
these Sounds must be prolonged to occupy the 
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j wIioUj spaco of* Time. If there arc many, they 
j must be sounded quickly for the same reason. 

' 'J’he one constitutes what is called Slow, the other 
! what is called Quick 'i'ime in common language. 

I In both cases, how^ever, the space or portion of 
I time allotted to each interval is uniformly the 
same, and (ronstitutes the only Regularity of which 
Sounds in succession are capable. A regular or 
unifonn succession of Sounds, therefore, related 
! t(> one Key or fundamental Note, may be con- 
' sidered as constituting Musical succession, and as 
distinguishing it from all other successions of 
Sound. The accurate «j)erception both of this 
i Hegularity and of this Relation, constitutes that 
Faculty which js generally* called a good or a 
Musictal Ear. 

! 1 1. — If, therefore, we consider Music as such a 

■ succession of Sounds as I have now described, th* 
two circumstances whteh distinguish or determine 

; the nature or character of cyery Composition arc, 
the Nature of the Key and the Nature of the Pro- 
gnJSH ; the Nature of the Fundamental and 
governing Sound, and the Nature or fas it is 
' commonly called) the Time of the Succession. 

With both of these characteristics of Musical 
Ciunposittun, I apprehend that we have many Asso- 
ciations. 

Tlie K(iy or Fundamental Tone of every Com- 
position, from its rtdaiion to the Tones of the 
Imman Voices, is naturally expressive to us of 
those <iualitie8 or attections of mind which are 
signified by such Sounds. It is perhaps unneces- 
sary to offer any illustration of this, because it is 
I so obvious to every man’s observation. The rela- 
tion of sucli Tones in Music to the oxjJression of 
the qualities of mind is indeed so stroi/J^, that all 
Musicians umhirstand what Keys or what Tones 
are iitted for the oxpressioiiWbf those affections 
which it is within the r(?aeli of Musi%*to express. 

I It is also ohservahle, that they who arc most uii- 

■ ac<iuaiiitcd with Music, are yet able immediately 
to say, what is the affection which, any particular 

I K(y is fitted to express. Whether anyj)i(;co of 
I IMusic is beautiful, or not, i^^o-y be a subject of dis- 
1 put<>,aiid very often is so ; but whether th^ Sounds 
i of which it is composed arc gay or solemn, cheerful 
j or mcdaiiclioly, elevating or depressing, there is 
I seldom any dispute. 

j That the time of Musical Composition is also 
exprossive to us of various affecting or inbjrestUi^ 
I qualities, can scarctdy be dis])uted. In all ages, 
♦luick time, or a rapid succession of sounds, has 
boeii appropriated to the expression of Mirth and 
Oaioty ; slow time, or a slow succession of Sounds, 
to the expression of Melancholy or Sadness. AU 
the passions or affections, therefore, which partake 
ot either of these ingredients, may he g<*nenilly 
expressed by such circumstances in the compo- 
sitioii, and the different degrees of such Movements 
may, ill the same miftinor, express such affections 
as partake of any intermediate nature between 
. these extremes. In what manner the conception 
I <if such affections is associated with such circuiii- 
I stances in the progress of Sound it is not my 
I business to explain. It is sufficient that |^ie fact 
I Itself is acknowledged. J cannot avoid, however, 

: ^"^f'l’ving, that there is a very strong analogy not 
; mily between the progress of MusicaUSounds and 
1 »e progress of Sounds in the human Voice, in the 
liase of particular passions ; but that there is also 




a similar analogy between such progress in Sounds, 
and the progress of Thought in the case of such 
Passions. Under the influence of pleasing or 
agreeable passions, the articulation is quick ; in 
the case of contrary passions it is slow ; and so 
strong is this expression, that we are disposed to 
judge of the passion any person is affected witli, 
although wo do not hear the words he utters, 
merely from the slowness or rapidity of his articu- 
lation. It is observable, in the same manner, that 
different passions h%ve an influence upon the pro- 
gress of our thoughts, and that tluy operate very 
sensibly either in accelerating or retarding this 
progress. All the passions which belong to Plea- 
sure are attended with a rapid succession of 
T^ioughtSj^nd seem to gi^^ an unusual degree of 
vigour to our Imagination. The passions, on tlic 
contrary, which belong to Pain, produce, in general, 
a^slowand languid succession of Thouglit, and 
seom to depress our Imagination below its usual 
Tone. This is so obvious, that every person must 
have ohiorve^ it even in conversation. 

The Progress of musical Sounds, therefore, 
may very naturally express to us the naturt? or 
chariicter of particular passions, not only from the 
analogy between such progress of Sounds and the 
progress of Thought, but still more from its being 
in a great measure the Sign of such affcctioiiH of 
Mind, by making use of the same Sounds or 
Tones, and tbc same varieties in the progniss of 
tlu'se Sounds, whidi are in real life the Signs of 
such affections in the human Voice. Whetlier 
these observations account for the associations we 
Mive with musical Time, or not, is at pnisent a i 
matter of no consequence, as the fact itself is 
sufficiently certain. The appropriation of particular 
time to particular Emotions has taken place in 
every age and coiyitry, is understood by every 
man, au(i is not the less certain, though no account 
can be give^^ of the reason of it. 

It is in thus being able to express both the 
Tone of I'assion or A^ffection, and that ])rogr(^ss of 
Thought or Sentiment which belongs to sueli Affec- 
tions, that, in us far as 1 am able to judge, tlu' real 
foundation of musiwil E,\preBsion consists. It is 
far beyond the lK)unds which I prescribe myst'lf 
in tliese observations, to enter into any minute in- 
vestigation of the different expressions which such 
Sounds and such Compositions of Sounds in ge- 
jieral posstvss. But if the reiwler will recollect 
what are the distinct associations which it has for- 
merly been observed wo have with Sounds or 
Tunes, as loud or soft, grave or acuto, and the 
particular associations which it has now been 
observed we have with the different progressions 
of Sound, as quick, or moderate, or slow ; and will 
further attend to the possible number of ways in 
which these different characteristics of Music may 
be combined, he will be fully sensible both of the 
differ<ftit Emotions which it is in the power of 
Music to express, and of the great variety which 
it affords in the expression of these Emotions. 

If 1 am not mistaken, the real extent of Music#,! 
expression coincides in a great degree v ith this 
account of it. These Signs in the human Voice are 
general Signs. They express particular classes of 
passion or emotion, but they do not express any 
particular passion. If we had no other m(‘an8 of 
intercourse or of information, we might from such j 
Signs infer that the person was olc^'ated or de<- | 
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pressed, gay or solemn, cheerful or plaintive, joyous 
or sad ; but we could not, 1 think, infer what was 
the particular passion which produced those expres- 
sions. Music, whicli can avail itself of these Signs 
only, can express nothing more particular than 
the Signs themselves. It will be found accordingly 
I that it is within this limit that musical Expression 
I is really confiin'd ; that such classes of Emotion it 

I can j>erfectly express ; but that when it goes he- 
j yond this liinity it ceases to be either expressive or 

beiiutifiil. The general Emotiqos of Gaiety, Eleva- 
tion, Solemnity, MeJoJwboly, or Sadness, it is every 
day found to express ; and witli regard to such 
general expressions, there is never any mistake ; 
but when it attempts to go further, when it attempts 
to express particular passions, AmbitioiijFortitmJe, 
Pity, Love, riratitude, &c., it t'ither fails altogether 
in its (?ffect, or is obliged to have recoifrse to the as- 
sistance of words to render it intelligible. ‘‘‘It is in 
general true (says Dr. Beattie) that poptry is /he 
most intermediate and the most accurate inter- 
preter of Music. Without this auj^iJiar^i a piece 
of the best music, heard for the first time, might be 
said to mean something, hut we should not be able 
bo say what. I tiniglit incline the heart to sensibility, 
but poetry or language would he necessary to im- 
prove that sensihility# into a real Emotion, by 
fixing the fancy upon some dc‘finite and affecting 
ideas. A fine instrumental symphony, well per- 
formed, is like an oration delivered with propriety, 
but in an unknown tongue ; it may affect us a 
little, but conv(*ys no determinate feeling. We are 
ilarined, perhajm, or melted, or soothed ; but it is 
fc^ery imjierfectly, b(*cause wo know not why. TlA 
uiiger, by taking up the same air, and applying 
vorcls to it, immediately translates the oration 
nto our own language. Then all|, uncertainty 
/anislies, the fancy is filled wit)^ determinate iileas, 
ind determinate Emotions take possession of the 
leart.” — Essay upon Poetry and Mu^ic, Part 1, 
;lia[). vi. 

Nor is this confining the 'Expression of which 
dusic is capable within narrower limits than 
s consistent with our ex'perience of its effects. 
Although its real power consists in its imitation «.f 
hose Signs of Emotion or Passion which Uike 
dace in the human Voitte, yet from its nature it 
) 08 scsses advantages whi^'h these signs have not, 

Liid wliicli render it, within those limits, oiu^ of the 
nost ]>owerful moans wliieh can be made use of ii^ 
;xciting Emotion. As far as 1 am able to judge, 
bese advantages principally consist in the two 
ollowing circumstances. 

1. In that variety of sounds which it admits of, 
n conformity to the key, or fuiidumental Tone. 

II the real Exjiression of Passion in tlie human 
/ oiec the Sound is nearly uniform, or at least 
idmits of very small variation. In so far, therefore, 

L8 meri! Sound is concerned, the tone of any passion 
vould ill a short time become unpleasing fwnn its 
iiiiformity ; and, if tlii.s effect were not forgot in 
>ur attention to the language and sentiments of the 
Verson who addresses us, would be perceived by 
;very ear. In Music, on thb contrary, the variety 
)f related Sounds which maybe introduced not only 
irevents thi.s iin])lcasing effect of uniformity, and 
ireserves the Emotion which tlio prevailing tone is 
>f itself ableto(!\cite, but, by varying the exiiression 
)f it, keeps both our attention and our imagination 
continually awake. The one resembles what we 


should ftcel from the passion of any person who uni- 
formly made use of the same words to express to us 
what he felt. The other, what we feel from that 
eloquence of passion, where new images ai'e e(>uti- 
iiuatly presenting themselves to the mind of tlie 
speaker, and a new .source of deliglit is atibrded to 
our imagination, in the perception of the agn i'inunt 
of tliose images with the Emotions from which llu'v 
arise. The effect of iniisieui ( omjiosition, in 
/ lif(bt, resembles in some measure the progress of 
/ an onition, in which our interest is continunllv 
I kept alive ; and if it were possible for us, for ii 1 
moment, to fori^i't that tla* perfin'inev is only re- 
peating a lesson, were it possible for us to imagine 
that the sounds we liear were the immediate ex- 
pressions of his own Emotion, the effect of Music 
might be conceived in some measure to approach 
to the effect of eloquence. To those who ha\ e felt 
this influence, in the degicc in whieh, in souk* ji 
sea.soiis of sensibility, it may bo felt, there is no |; 
improhahi/ify in the accounts of the cffecis of Music j i 
ill early times, when the professions of Poetry and ji 
Music y^ere not separated: when the Bard, under j, 
the infl lienee of some strong and present impn's- j' 
.sion, accommodated his melody to the language of 
his own passion ; and wht*n the htrarers, 'under the i 
influence of the same impression, were prepared ; 
to go along with him, in every variety of that i 
Emotion which he felt and expressed himself. l 
2 . But, besides this, there is another eircum- , 
stance in which tlie Expression of Music diffew 
materially from tlu; Exjiression of natural Signs, 
and which serves to add considenihly to th (‘Strength ! 
of its efl’eet. Such natural Sounds expnjss to ii.s 
imnicdiatdiy, if they oxjircss at all, the Emotion of 
the person from whom tli(‘y proci'ed, and there- ' 
fore immediately excite our own Emotion. As 
these Sounds, howV^cr, have little or no vari(!ty, i 
and excite lumiodiately their correspondent Emo- | 
tion, it necessarily hapjiens that they become 
weaker as they proceed, until at last they Imjcouh) j | 
positively disagreeable. In mu.sieal Coinjjosition, I 
on tlie contrary, as such Sounds constitute a wliole, 
and have all a relation U^tlu* Key, or fundamental 
Note iii^wliich they clos(*, they not only afford us 
a satisfaction as parts of a regular whole, but, 
wdiat is of mueli more consoquonee, tlu^y kni p our 
attmitiou continually awaki;, and our expectation | 
excited, until we arrive at that fundamental I’oikj i 
Svjiich is both tlui close of the Composition and j 
the end of our expectation. Instead, therefore, ' 
(as in the former case) of our Emotion hecomiiig ' 
more languid as tin; Sounds proc(‘ed, it beiiomes, I 
in the ca.so of musical Composition, on the con- | 
rary, more strong. The peculiar affection we j 
cel is kej)t continually increasing, by means of : 
the expectation which is excited for the perfection 
of this whole, and the one and the other arc only 
gratified when we arrive at this desired and ex- 
pected end. ■ *■ 

In this respect, indeed, musical Expre-ssion is 
in its(;lf superior even to the Expression of Lan- 
guage : and were the Passions or Affections which 
it can express as definite or particular as those 
Avhich ^,;an be communicated by Words, it may 
well be doubted wlietlicij, there is any Composition 
of Words which could so powt;rfully affect us, as 
such a CoBuposition of Sounds. In Languag<*, 
every person under the influence of Passion or 
Emotion naturally begins with expressing tho 
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cause of his Emotion ; an observation wliich 
' every one must have made in real life, and which 
might easily be confirmed by instances from Dra- 
inage Poetry. In this case, our Emotion is imme- 
diately at its height, and, as it lias no longer any 
; assistance from curiosity, naturally cools as the 
! Speaker goes on. In Music, on the contrjiry, the 
j manner of this communication resembles the 
I artful but interesting conduct of the Epic or 
I JJramatic Poem, wliere we fiinl oui’sclves at once 
' involved in the j)rogreRS of some great Interest, 
wliere our curiosity is wound up to its utmost to 
; diHcover the event, and •Jiere at every ht<*|> this 
I Jnter(!st inenjuses, from bringing us nearer to 
; the expected end. That the elUect of musical Com- 
position is similar ; that while it (excites Emotion 
from th(^ nature of the Soumls, it excites also an 
incrc'asiiig expiudution and interest from the con-« 
duct of these Sounds, •and from their continued 
I dcpcTulence upon the close, has, 1 am pej-suaded, 

I ; been felt in the stroiigi'st manner by every person 
; of conimon sensibility, and indeed is in itself 
extremely obvious, fi*oni the effect which *18 iini- 
L v(‘r.sully ])roduced by any jiatlic-tic composition 
I upon the audience. The increasing sileiiet*, — the 
iiupatienet^of interruption, which are so evidimtas 
tbi* composition goes on, — the arts by which the 
I jMuforiner is almost instinctively led to enhance 
1 the merit of tlu* close, by seeming to depart fnmi 
it, — the sujipression of every sign of emotion till 
lll(^ whole is comiileted, — ami the violence either 
of sensibility or ajiplause, that are immediately 
disjilayc'd, whenever a full and harmonious close 
i is produced ; all testify in the strongest maimer 
j the increasing nature of the Emotion,* and the 
singulai’ advantage which Music thus ^losscsses, 

; in keeping the attention and the sensibility so 
pievtuTnlly awake. 

I Snell seems to mo the natural efii‘#f of Music 
; on till' human Mind : in expressing to us those 
I Affections or Emotions which are signifii'd by' the 
' tones of the Voice, ami the prognas of articulate 
Sounds ; limited indeed in the rea(di of i^s imita- 
I tion or expression, and liar inferior to language, 
j ill being confined to the expression only gene- 
ral Emotions ; but pow'erl'ul within those limits, 

I beyond any other means we know, both by tlie 
, variety which it can afford, and the continued and 
I increasing interest which it can raise, 
j It is obvious that the observations which J * 
j have now offered, relate ])rincipally to vocal 
, Music, and to that simple species of Composition 
yhich is commonly callc;d Song or Air. I believe 
it W’ill be found that this is in reality not only the 
most expressive sjieeies of Composition, but tlio^ 
only one which affects the niin^s of un instructed 
Mill. It is the only Music of early Ages, tlie only 
! Music of the conimon Peojile, the ' only Music 
; which pleases us in Infancy and early Youth. It 
a considerable tifne before we discern tffe 
heauti(*8 of more artificial Composition, or indeed 
; before we understand it. In sucli kinds of corii- 
: position, a young person, whatever may be his 
natural taste, seldom discovers any continued rela- 
bon. ^ IIq is dis})osed to divide it in his ow^| mind 
uito different parts ; to corisider it as a collection 
i 01 distant airs ; and he is apt to judge of it not 
; a whole, but as the separate parts o1& it arc cx- 
j jiressive to him or not. There is nothing accord- 
I nigly more common, than to find young peoiilc 


expressing their admiration of a particular strain 
or division of the Composition, and such strains 
are always the most simple, and those which 
approach most to the nature of Airs ; but it is 
seldom, I believe, that they are able to follow the 
wliole of a Concerto, or that they are found to 
express tlu'ir admiration of it as a whole. 

With such a species of Coiii])osition, however, 
they who arc instructtkl in Music have many and 
very int<'rcsting associations. A Song or an Air 
leads us always to ^iiik of the Sentiment, and 
seldom disj)oses us to think of anything else. An I 
Overture or a (’oneerto disposes us to think of the 
Composer. It is a woi i; in w'hich much invention, 
much judgment, and much taste may bo displayed ; 
an|J it ina^ have, therefift-e, to those who are 
capable of judging of it, all that pleasing effect 
upon the minff, which the composition of an excel- 
lei\| i’oem or Oration has upon the minds of those 
whttare jiKjges of such works. The qualities of 
Skill, of Novelty, of Learning, of Jiivi‘ntion, of 
Taste, m^y, in^this manner, be exjiresscd by such 
Compositions ; qualities, it is obvious, which are 
the foundation botli of Siibliinity and Tleaiity in 
other cases, and which may undoubtedly^ be the 
foundation of such characters in musical Compo- 
sition, even although it should have no other or 
more affecting expression to recommend it. Nor 
is this all : such compositions are not read in 
jirivate, hut are jiublicly ri^citcd. There is, there- 
fore, the additional circumstance of tlio pm'l’orni- 
ance to be attended to ; a cireumKUllle(^ of no 
mean consequence, and of which every man will 
a#l<iK)wledge the importance who recollects the 
different I'ffects the same comjxjsition has ])ro- 
duced on him when performed by different people. 
Thi‘rc is, tlit'gvfore, the Judgment, the Taste, the 
ExpiH'Ksion of the J^ei former, in addition to all 
those different qualities of exeelleiice which may 
distinguish t^e Composition ; and the whole effect 
is similar to that which every one has felt from 
any celelirated piece «f Poetry, when recited by 
an able and Iiarmonious Declaimer. Even to the 
very worst music this j^ives an effect ; and the 
efk*ct may easily be* conceived wdieii the Music 
also is good. 

HI. — While Music has tliis power in expressing 
some of the moKt interesting aiulaff'eeting j)assions 
of the fmman Mind, and is, in its inon; artificial 
s^ate, siguilicant to us of so many i)leasing and 
delightful qualities, it will not, I hope, be consi- 
dered as rash, if 1 jiresinue to think tliat it is from 
these associations that it derives all its powtT in 
producing the Emotions of Sublimity or Beauty, 
and that wherever it does produce tnther of these 
effects, it is by being expressive to us either of 
sfinic interesting i)assion, or of some valuable and 
pleasing quality in the Composition or the Per- 
fonnance. 

Wlu« any musical Composition affects us with 
the Emotions eitluT of Sublimity or Beapty, it 
sliould sc*em that tins effect must arise from one | 
or other of the following causes 1st, Fi om tht; I 
nature of the single of individual Sounds w’hieh 
cuter into the Composition. 2ndly, From the 
nature of the Composition itself, or from those 
laws w’hich, as has before been observed, are 
necessary to redder a succession of Sounds agree- 
able, or to constitute Music ; or, Jrdly, From the 
associations wo connect with it, or tho qualities 4 xf 
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which it is expressive to ua. That the Beauty or 
Sublimity of single sounds is not a quality of the 
Sounds themselves, but arises from theii* expres- 
sion, f have already endeavoured to illustmte. 
That the Beauty of musical Composition does not 
arise from the second of those causes, or from the 
circumstances of the Composition itself, and that 
it is altogether to be ascribed to the qualities of 
which it is expressive to us, I am disposed to con- 
clude from the following considerations : — 

1. If the Beauty of Music arose from the 
regular composition of Sounds, according to those 
I laws whicli are necessary to constitute Music or 
an agreeable succession of Sounds, it would neces- 
sarily follow that every composition, where these 
laws were observed, ^ould be beautiful. Evpry 
man, however, knows, that there is a very w'hle 
distinction between Music and beautiful Music. 
If a Composition is expressive of no seiltimeni, a 
common hearer feels no' Beauty froini it : if 4t is 
quite common, and has ncitlier novelty nor skill 
in it, a Connoisseur in Music feeds, as liuh. If it 
has neither one nor other, all tlu; world pronounce 
it bad Music. Yet such a Composition may be 
perfect!/ regular, may be in obedience to tlu; 
strictest laws of Composition, and will give to 
every one that inferior pleasure which arises 
from a regular succession of Sounds. As there is 
tlu;refore a very evident distinction between that 
mechanical pleasure which we receive from mere 
Music, and that delight which we feel from Music 
when Beautiful or Sublime, it is obvious that the 
mere regular Comjjosition of related Sounds is 
not the cause of tlie Emotions either of Sublimfky 
or Beauty. 

2. If the beauty of Music arose from any of 
those qualities, either of Sound or # f the Compo- 
sition of Sounds, which are immediately perceiv- 
able by the Ear, it is obvious that this would bo 
expressed in Language, and that terms by 
which such Music was characterised, would be 
sigiiificaJit of some quality hr qualities discernible 
by tin; Ear : if, on the contrary, this BeJiuty 
arises from the interesting or aft'ecting qualities 
of which it is expressive to -us, such qualities, ‘in 
the same manner, ought, in common language, to 
be assigned as the causes of this Emotion : and 
the terms by wliich such Music is ch.ai’iy^teriscd 
ought to be significant of such qualities. That 
the last is the case, I think there can bo no dip- 
pute. The terms Plaintive, Tender, Cheerful, 
Gay, Elevating, Solemn, Ac., are not only con- 
stantly applied to o.vcry kind of Music that is 
either Sublime or Beautiful ; but it is, in fact, by 
such terms only that men ever chai’acterise the 
Compositions from which they receive such 
Emotions. Jf any man w’ere asked what was it 
that rendered such an Air so beautiful, he would 
immediately answer, because it was Plaintive, 
Solemn, Cheerful, &c., but he never wouM think 
of describing its peculiar nature as a Composition, 
of Sounds. In the same manner, if he were 
Accounting to any person for the Beauty or Sub- 
limity of any Comjiosition'’, if he were to describe 
it in^ the must accurate way possible, as having 
pax*ticular characters of Composition, he might 
indeed make him wonder at his learning, but ho 
would leave him as ignorant as belbrc, with regard 
to the source of its Beauty. Were he to tell him, 
on the othtfcr hand, that it was expressive of 


Melancholy, Gaiety, or Tenderness, ho would 
make him understand at once the reason of liis 
Emotion. If the Beauty or Sublimity of Music 
arose from the laws of its Composition, tlie 
very reverse of all this would obviously be the i 
case. ; 

It is observable, in the same manner, that cv(;n ; 
they who are best acquainted with the principles , 
of Composition, and who are most disposed to i 
forget tlie cud in attention to the rules of the ] 
science, yet never think of expressing the Beauty 1 
or Sublimity of any piece of Music by terms sig- i 
nificaiit of its nature aft a Composition, but by 
such as are significant of some iileasing or inter- I 
eating Association. • If they forget the Expression 
of Music, they never forget the merits of the : 
Composer. When they speak, therefore, of tlu' 

• Sublimity or Beauty of any such Composition, if 
they are farther quostionled upon the subjt'ct, it 
will always he found that it is either the Learn- 
ing, the Invention, or tlie Tash; whicli it displays, ; 
that tlicy assign as the foundation of tlieir admi- 
ration, W some other quality, either in the com- j 
position or performance, perfectly distinct from ; 
the mere' qualities cither of Sound or Com- 
position. TJiis universal language of mankind is 
not only a proof of the connexion between the | 
Bc.auty and Sublimity of Music and the Expres- l 
sions which it conveys, but it is impossibh; that ,i 
this language should over have been either ' 
employed or und(;rsto()d, if the Sublimity or 
Beauty of Music were independent of such ; 
Expressions. i 

3. If the Beauty or Sublimity of Music depended ' 
solely upiii the nature of its composition, and Was i 
indcpeud6nt of the qualities of which it is expres- * 
si VC, it would necessarily happen that the same i 
compositions musfrcilways be beautiful or sublime, ! | 
which onc^vvere so ; and that in every situation I 
they must produce the same Emotion, in the ij 
sam’e manner as every other object of Sense ,| 
uniformly produces its correspondent sensation, j 
The tru,th is, however, that no such thing takes I 
place, and that, on tlio contrary, Music is tluui 
only b^'autiful or sublime, when it is accommo- ' 
dated to the Emotion which it is iiiteiMhid to 
t;xpress. If the Passion of Revenge, for instance, ■ 
were exjiressed by the most beautiful comjiosition ! 
of Somids conceivable, which either naturally or | 
from habit w'erc considered as expressive of 
Tenderness, every man, instead of being affected ' 
with its beauty, would laugh at its absurility. In I 
the same manner, if Lovt; or Tenderness were 
cxpn;ssed by any Sounds, or composition of | 
Sounds, generally appropriated to the expression j 
of Rage, or Revenge, however sublime they might | 
be according to tlieir own expression, they would , 
undoubtedly cease to be so by such an appropria- | 
tipn. Instances of the same kind might easily ' 
be^ multiplied. If wo coufd su])pose tliat, by a I 
miracle, the present system of Sounds in the 
human \oice wore altogether changed ; that the 
Tones which now express Mirth should then 
express Melancholy, the Sounds which now 
exprestn Rage should then express Tenderness, 
Ac., and that a similar* revolution should at tin) 
same time take place in the expression of the 
progress o# Sounds, I think every man will allow 
that the whole system of Music must of necessity 
be changed ; that a new Music must arise, accom- 
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modated to this cluinge in the system of expressive 
Sounds ; and tliat if it were not changed, instead 
of affording us any Emotions of Beauty or Sub- 
limity, it would either he unintelligible or abso- 
lutely absurd : yet in such a case, all that arises 
froni the mere mechanical structure of Sounds 
would rcmiiin— all that is immediately perceivcid 
by the Ear, eitlior in Sound itself, or in the com- 
position of Sound, would have undergone no revo- 
lution. There cannot well be a stronger proof, 
that the Beauty or Sublimity of Music arises from 
the (|ualiticH which it expresses, and not from the 
iiKJans by which tlu^y are •xpressed. 

4. It is observable, that the Beauty or Sublimity 
of Music is felt by those who Ifave no pcrccjition 
of the relation of Sounds, either in point of Tune 
or Time, and who •onse<piontly must bt; uncon- 
scious of any pleasure tliat arises from the mere i ' 
coini»osition of Sounds. * Every one who will take 
tlu' trouble of imiuiring, will find many pcwple 
who have (as it is generally called) no musical 
car, who are unable to learn the siinj)lcst turn?, 
and who can scarcely distinguish one tune from 
auothc'i*, who are yet sensible to the Beauty or 
Sul)linnty of Music, and who feel delight from 
ditfereiit k?nds of Composition. The want of a 
Musical ear is not micomnion ; hut I believe there 
is no instance of any person who is insensible 
eitlu'r to the Exjiression of ditferent Tones in the 
luimau Voice, or who is not differently affected by 
tlie (liff(*rent progress of Sounds. In such cas(;s, 
although Music has not the same extent of 
Expression to them that it has to thoatj who are 
born with a good ear, yet still it has some Exjmes- 
sioii ; and the proof of it is, that althoilgh they 
cannot tell whether any note is just of not, or 
whethor the time of any composition is perfectly 
preserved, tliey can still tell ’jrtietlier a song is 
gay 01 * j)laintive, whether fitted to in.ijui’e mirth 
or melaiieholy. They have therefore that degree 
of delight from it which the scenes of Nature 
usually inspire, wlicre a general but indistinct 
relation is observed to some interesting o^ affect- 
ing <pialitie.s, and where^in conse(|ueiice of this 
relation, such scenes naturally tend to cj^ite or 
to oneouruge a correspondimt Emotion ; but they 
are insensible to that greater delight, which, as 
lias already been shown, every man of a good ear 
fet ls, ])()th from the variety of this Expression, 
and from the continued and increasing interest * 
which it awakens. If the Sublimity or Beauty of 
Music arose from the discernment of such rela- 
tions as constitute the laws of composition, it is 
obvious that they who are incapable of iliscerning 
such relations w'ould be incapable, at the samc^ 
time, of discovering either its Sublimity or Beauty. 

Ill the preceding observations, I have coii- 
sid(Tod only the permanent Associations we have 
With musical Composition, or the Expressio\^R 
which are everywhere felt both in the Tone and 
the Time of such successions of Sound, from their 
analogy to the character and progress of Sound in 
the human Voice. With Music, however, wc 
have often many accidental Associations, both 
individual and national ; and the iniiueiico ii such 
Associations upon our ojiinions of tho Beauty or 
‘Sublimity of Music might be shown from many 
considerations. On the oiio hand, from<he depen- 
dence of the Beauty of Music upou the temporary 
nr habitual dispositions of our minds, — from the 


different effect which is produced by tho same 
Composition, according to the Associations wo 
happen to connect with it, — and from the tendency 
which all national Music has to render those wlio 
are accustomed to it insensible to tho beauty of 
any foreign Music, from their association of par- 
ticular sentiments with ptjculiar characters or 
modes of Composition : and, on tho other hand, 
from the influence of individual or national Asso- 
ciations in increasing the Sublimity or Beauty of 
Music, both by mcreaaing its natural Expressions, 
and by rendering these Expressions more definite 
and precise. I am unwilling, however, to swell 
them? very imperfect remarks, by illustrations 
which every one can so easi^;^ prosc^cute for him- 
self, From^he whole, I am induced to conclude, 
that Music is productive to us of two distinct ainl 
separate Pleasures : 

1, Of that mechanical Pleasure which, by th(j 
constitution •of our nature, accompanies the p(T- 
cejition of a regular succession of related Sounds. 

2. Of t!»at Pljpasure which such compositions of 

Sound may produce, either by the Expression of 
some pathetic or interesting Affection, or by 
being the sign of some pleasing or valuable 
Quality, tu’ther in the Composition or the Per- 
formance. • 

That it is to this last Source the Beauty or 
Sublimity of Music is to be tiscribed, or that it is 
Beautiful or Sublime only when it is expressive 
of some ploiising or interesting Quality, 1 hope is 
evident from the preceding observations. 


CHAPTER III. 

OP THE OnJF,CTS OF SIGHT. 

The rcatest part of tlio external objects in 
w'hicb we discover Sublimity or Beauty, are sueli 
as are perceived by the Sense of Sight. It has j 
even been imagined b^'*somo Phildsojihers, that it i 
is to such objects only that the name of Beauty is 
properly applied, and that it is only from analogy 
tlijft the sumo term is applied to the objects of 
our other Senses. This opinion, however, seems 
at first sight ill-founded, IMio terms Beauty and 
Sublimijy arc applied by all men to Sounds, and 
even sonietunes to smells. In our own experi- 
c\>ce, wc very often find that the same Emotion 
is produced by Sounds which is produced by 
Forms or Colours ; and the nature of language 
sufficiently shows, that this is conformable also to 
general exjierience. There somns no reason there- 
fore for limiting the objects of Sublimity or Beauty 
to the solo class of visible objects. 

*lt must, however, he acknowledged, that by far 
the gi’eahist number of these objects are such as 
we discover by means of this Sense ; nor does it 
seem difficult to assign the reason of this superi- 
ority. By the rest of our senses, wc discover only 
single qualities of objects ; but by the Sense of 
Seeing, we discover all that assemblage of quali-» 
ties which constitute, in our imaginations, the 
peculiai’ nature of such objects. By our other 
senses, we discover, in general, such qualities 
only when the bodies are in contact with us ; but 
the Sense of Sight affords us a very wide field of 
observation, and enables us to make them the 
objects of attention when they are at ‘very consi- 
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derable distances from ourselves. It is natural, 
therefore, that the greattjr power of this Sense 
should dispose us to greater confidenco in it, and 
that the qualities of bodies which we discover by 
means of it should more powerfully impress them- 
selves upon our imaginatiou and memory, than 
those single (lualities which wv. discover l)y the 
means of our other Senses. The visible qualities 
of objects, accoi’dingly, become to us not only the 
distinguisliing characteristics of external bodies, 
but the^' become also in a gjfcat measure the Signs 
of all their other qualities ; and by recalling to 
our minds the qualities signified, aflect us in some 
degree with the same Emotion which the objects 
themselves can excite. Not only the smell of the 
Ib^se, or the Violet, fs expressed to^ us by ^leir 
Colours and Forms ; but the utility of a Machine, 

' the elegance of a Design, the ifroportion of a« 
Column, the speed of the Horse, the ferocif^' of 
the Lion, even all the qualities ot the human 
mind, are naturally i*\])ressed to us by certain 
visible appearanci's ; because our^ expeyitaicii has 
taught us, that such qualities are connected with 
such a]q>earanceH, and the j)resence of tlie one 
immediately suggests to us tlie idea of the other. 
Su(di visible qualities, thcridbre, are gradually 
considi'red as the Signs of other qualities, and are 
pr(»ductive to us of the same Emotions with the 
qualities they signify. 

But, besidi's this, it is also to be obscrv(*d, that 
by this sense we not only discovt'r the nature of 
individual objects, and thereforci naturally asso- 
ciate tlndr (piallties with tlunr visible appearance, 
but that by it also we discover the rclation!H)f 
objects 1^0 each other; and that hence a great 
variety of objects in nature become expressive of 
qualities which do not immediately Velong to them- 
selves, but to the objects with whi(di we Iiave 
found them connected. Thus, for instance, it is 
by this 8(!nse we discover that the I.lagle inhabits 
among RoeUs and Mountains ; that the Red- 
briaist leaves the Woods irf Winter, to seek shelter 
and food among tlu; dwellings of men ; that the 
song of the Nightingale Is jK‘culiar to the Evening 
and the Night, &c. In consequence of this per- 
manent connexion, these animals acquire a cha- 
racter from the scenes they inliabit, or the 
seasons in which they appear, and are expressive 
to us in some measure of the character of these 
st'asons and scenes. It is hence that so mapy 
objects become expressive, which i)erhaps in them- 
selves would never have been so ; that the Curfew 
is so soleimi from actMunpaiiying the close of day, 
the twitter of the Swallow so clu^erful from its 
being beard in the Morning, the bleating of Sheep, 
the call of the Goat, the lowing of Kinc, so beauti- 
ful from their occurring in pastoral or romantic 
Situations ; in short, that the greatest number of 
natural objects acquire their expression from their 
connexion with particular or affecting scetios. 

As, in this way, the visible qualities of objects 
become expressive to us of all the qualities which 
^they fK>ss('HH ; and besides, in so many cases receive 
exjiressioii from their comtexion with other objects, 
it is extremely natural that such qualities should 
form the p-eatest and most numerous class of the 
objects of Material Beauty 

1 proceed to a more })articular* investigation of 
the Sublimity and Beauty of some of the most rc- 
marliablo Cikisst^s of these (Qualities. 


SECTION I. 

OF THK UKACTV OF COLOURS. j 

The greatest part of Colours are connected with ■ 
a kind of established Imagery in our Minds, and 
aiv coiisidt'red as exi)ressive oi’ many very pleasing 
and affecting Qualities. i 

These Associations may perhaps be included 
in the following Enumeration ; 1st, Such as arise , 
from the nature of the objects thus pennaneiitly i 
coloured; 2diy, Sindi as arise from some analogy j 
between certain Column, and certiiin Dispositions 
<)f Mind ; and ^Idly, Such as arise from accideiital j 
connexions, whoth«fp national or particular. 

1. When we liave been accustomed to see any | 

object capable of exciting Emotion, distinguished j 
by some fixed or permanent Colour, we are ai)t to ' 
extend to the Colour the Qualities of the obj(?et i 
tlms colourt'd ; and to feel from it, when si'pa- i 
rated, some degree of the same Emotion which is ; 
prop(;rly excited by the object itself. Instances j 
oftinsfkind are within every person’s observation. \ 
White, as it is the colour of Day, is t‘xpressive to ! 
118 of the Cheerfulness or Gaiety which the return i 
of Day brings. Bla(‘k, as the colour of Dai*km‘Ks, ! 
is expressive of Gloom and Melanclioly. Tlie ' 
(k)lour of the Heavens, in serene Weather, is | 
Blue : Blue is therefore exjiressive to us of some- ! 
what of the same pleasing and temperate charac- ;l 
ter. Gm*n is the colour of the Earth in Spring . ,| 
it is conse<|U(5ntly ex]>ressivc to us of some of ^ 
those <b‘lightful images which we associate with I 
that S(*ason. The colours of Vegetabhs and ii 
Mineral^ acquire in tlie same manner a kind of j 
charactel* from the character of the sjieeies which i' 
they distinguish. The expression of those? colours, j 
which are the sigfro of particular piissions in tin* 
human C»ani(‘iiance, and which, from this con- 
nexion, derive their effect, every one is aciiuainted , 
with. I 

2. There are many Colours which dc'rive ex- i 
pressiop from somti analogy we discover between 
them and certain aheefions of the human Mind. ; 
Soft or Strong, Mild or Bold, Gay or Gloomy, | 
Cheerful or Solemn, &c. are terms in all Lan- | 
guages applied to Colours : terms obviously meta- ! 
plicn'ical, and the use of which indicates their ' 
connexion with particular qualities of Mind. In 
the same manner, different degrees or shades of , 
the same Colour have similar characters, as Strtmg, ; 
or Temperate, or Gentle, &c. In consiMpience of ; 
this Association, which is in truth so strong, that 
it is to be found among all mankind, such Colours ' 
.derive a character from this resemblance, and i| 

produce in our Mhids some faint degree of the j| 
same Emotion, wliicli the qualiti(!S they express ■ 
are htted to produce. j 

3. Many Colours acquire character from acci- j 
aeiitjil Assocuition. PurplS, for instance, lias ac- 
<iuired a character of Dignity, from its accidental 
connexion with the Dress of Kings. The coloui’s 
of Erinine have a similar character from the same 
cause. Tlie colours in every country which dis- 
tinguish the dress of Magistrates, Judges, &c, 
acquire dignity in the fame manner. Scarlet, in 
this country, as the Colour which distinguishes 
the dress* of the Army, has in some measure a 
cliai*acter correspondent tq its employment ; and 

it was perhaps thb Association (thougli unknown 
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to hiinst'lO that induced the blind man, mentioned 
by Mr. Locke, to liken his notion of Scarlet to the 
Sound of a Trumpet. Every person will, in the 
knio manner, probably recollect the particular 
colours which are pleasing to him, from their 
having been worn by People whom he loved, or 
from some other accidental Association. 

In these several ways, Colours become signifi- 
cant to us of many interesting or affecting (Qualities, 
and (jxcito in us some degree of the Emotions 
which such qualitjes in themselves are fitted to 
})r()(liico. Whether some Colours may not of 
th(’niselv(?s i»roduce agi’efahlc Sensations, and 
others disagreeable Sensations, I am not anxious 
to dispute? : but wherever Colours are f<?lt as 
producing the Emotion of Beauty, that it is by 
nuians of thc‘ir Expression, and not from any 
original fitness in the Colours themselves to pro- 
duce this effect, may pcrlfaps be obvious from the 
following considerations : 

1. Tin? different sentiments of Mankind, with re- 
gard to the Beauty of Colours, are inconsistei^ with 
the opinion that such qualities are bt?autilul in 
theinselv('s. It is impossible to infer, liecause any 
particular Cploiir is h(?autiful in oue country, that 
it will also be beautiful in another : and there are, 
in fact, many instances whore the same Colour 
produces very different opinions of B(?auty in 
diff erent races of Men. Black to us is iii general 
on unpleasant Colour. In Spain and in Venice, 
it is otherwise. Ytdlow is to us, at least hi dress, 
:i disagn'eahle Colour. In (ffiina it is the favourite 
f'olour. White is to us extreim.'ly Beautiful. In 
China, on the contrai’v, it is extremely disagree- 
able. Instances of the same kind must have 
oceuiTed to every person. * 

If we in(|uir(‘, on the other hand, what is the 
reason of this difference of opiilfon, we sjiall uni- 
formly find that it arises from the* diff’ei'ent 
Associations which th(?se diflTeront })eople have 
with such ('olonrs, and that their opinion of their 
Ileauly is ja’rmaiicutly regulated by the nature 
of the Qualities of which they arc expivssivo. 
Black is to us an unjdeasarjt Colour, because it is 
the Colour appropriated to Mourning. In \eiiice 
and Sj)ain, it is the (Colour which distinguishes 
the dress of the Great. Yellow is, in China, the 
imjM?rial Colour, and sacred to the Emperor and 
his ])roj)t?rty ; it is ther<?fore associated with ideas 
ol Magnifieeiice and Royalty. Among us it has 
uo distinct Association, ami is therefore beautiful 
or otherwise, only according to its degi^ee or 
Hhade. White is Beautiful to us in a supremo 
degree, as emblematical both of Imiocenco and 
Phet!rfulness. In China, on the otlier hand, it is 
th(? Ckffour appropriated to Mouining, and conse- 
quently very far from being generally beautiful. 
Jn the same manner, wherever any peculiar 
Colours are permanently favourite, there wil^ 
always be found some pleasing Association wliich 
Iho l^eople have with that Colour, and of which 
^hey, in some measure, consider it sigi^- 

. 2. It is farther observable, that no Colours, 
fact, are bcwiutiful, but such as are exprassive 
mus of pleasing or int<?r«8tiiig Qualities. All 
Colours obviously are not beautiful: the same 
f^olours are beautiful only when they ait? expres- 
sive of such qualities ; and, in general, I believe 
It Will be found that among all the variety of 


Colours we are acquainted with, those only are 
beautiful which have similar expressions. 

The common Colours, for instance, of many 
indifferent things which surround us, of the Earth, 
of Stone, of Wood, &c. have no kind of Beauty, 
and are never mentioned as such. The things 
themsedvesare so indifferent to u.s, that they excite 
no kind of Emotion, and of cons<Mjuence their 
Colours produce no greater Emotion, as tlie signs of 
such qualities, than the qualities themsedves. The 
Colours, in the same «ianner, which distinguish 
the ordinary dri?ss of tin? common l*eo|)](?, and are 
never considered as B(?autiful. It is the Colours 
only of the Dress of tin? Great, of the Opulent or 
of distinguished professions, which are ever con - 
side^nl in tl^is light. The Tkilours of co] 
furniture, in the sann? way, are m*ver beautiful ; 
•it is the Colours only of fashionable, or costly, 
ormagnific6nt Furnituri?, which are ever coii- 
sidorrtl aS siieh. 

It is observable, farther, that even the most 
beautiful C»lour* (or those whicli are expressive 
to us of the most pleasing Associations) cease 
to aj>pcar beautiful whenever they are familiar, 
or when the objects which they distinguish have 
ceased to produce their usual Emotions. The 
Blush of the Rose, the Blue of a serene Sky, the 
Green of th(? Spring, are hcautifiil only when 
they are new, or unfamiliar. Jn a short tiim? 
w'e observe them with the same indifft?rence 
that we do the most common and uiniotic(?d co- 
lours. That, in the same manner, our perception 
of thi‘ir Bi?anty depends on the state of our own 
Miftds, and that it is only in seasons of sensibility 
that W(* are conscious of it, is a fact which every 
Man knows so well from his own experience, that 
it would bo nocMless to illustrati? it. 

It may he observed, also, that no now colour is 
ever beautiful, until we hav(? a(?(iiiired .some pleas- 
ing association* with it. This is peculiarly observ- 
able in the Article of Dre^ss ; and indeed it is the 
best instance of it, becatisc in such cases no other 
circumstance interveiu's by which the experiment 
can be influenced. Evi*ry man must have observed 
tbaf, in the great vari(?ty of new cohuirs wliich the 
caprice of Fashion is perpetually introducing, no 
new' colour ajipears at first as beautiful. We feel, 
on the (yntrary, a kind of disappointment, when 
we see such a colour in the dress of those who 
regulate the Fashions, instead of that which used 
to distinguish them ; and (?veu although the colour 
should be such, as in otlier subjects wc consider 
as beautiful, our disappointment still overbalances 
the pleasure it might give. A few weeks, even a 
>few days alter our opinion ; as soon as it is gene- 
rally adopted by those wdio lead the public Taste, 
an3 has become of consequence the mark of Rank 
and Elegance, it immediately becomes beautiful. 
This, it is observable, is not peculiar to colours 
that ill tftemselves may be agreeable ; for it often 
happens, that the caprice of Fashion leads us to 
I admire colours that are disagreeable, and that not 
I only in them8i?lves, but also from the Associations 
witli which they are connected. A jilain man 
would scarcely believe that the Colours of a glass 
Bottle, of a dead Leaf, of Clay, &c. could ever be 
beautiful ; yet wjthin these few years, not only 
these, but some much more unpleasant colours 
that might be mentioned, have been fashionable 
and admired. As soon, however, as tHe Fashion 
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changes, as soon as tlitiy whoso Riink or Accom- 
plishmcnits give this fictitious value to the Colours 
they wear think proper to desert them, so soon the 
Btiauty of the Colour is at an end. A new colour 
succeeds ; a new disappointment attends its fii*st 
appearance ; its bc^anty is gradually acknowledged ; 
and the Colour which was formerly the favourite, 
sinks into neglect and contempt. If tlui Faculty 
by which the Beauty of Colours is perceived liad 
any analogy to a Sense, it is obvious that such 
variations in our opinion «f their Beauty could 
not take place. 

3. When the particular Associations we have 
with such Colours are destroyed, their Beauty is 
destroyed at the same time. 

The different macKines, instruments, &c., which 
minister to the convenience of Life, have in gene- 
ral, from the materials of which* they are eom-‘ 
posed, or from the uses to which they Arc applied, 
a fixed and di'teriniiiatc Colour. This Colder be- 
comes accordingly in some degree beautiful, from 
its being the Sign of such qualities ; and although 
this effect is, in a great measure, lost from the fre- 
(piency of observation, it is still observable upon 
many occasions. Change the accustomed Colour 
of such objects, and every man feels a kind of dis- 
appointment. This^ is so strong, that even if a 
Colour more generally beautiful is substituted, yet 
still our dissatisfaction is the same, and tlic new 
colour, instead of being beautiful, becomes the re- 
verse. Tlos(i-colour, for instance, is a more beau- 
tiful Colour than that of Mahogany ; yet if any 
man wer<i to paint his doors and windows with 
Rose-colour, he would certainly not add to tHbir 
Beauty. The Colour of a polished steel-grate is 
agreeable, but is not in itself very beautiful. Sup- 
pose it painted green, or violet, o» crimson, all of 
them colours much more beautiful, and the beauty 
of it is altog(!ther destroyed. The Colours of 
Cedar, of Mahogany, of Satin- wood,*aro not nearly 
so beautiful as many other Colours that may be 
mentioned. There is no" Colour, however, with 
which such woods can be painted, that would be so 
beautiful as the Colours of the woods themselves ; 
because they are very valuable, and the Colours 
ai’e in some measure significant to us of this value. 
Instances of this kind are innumerable. 

There are different professions in cverjj country, 
which are distinguished by different coloured 
dresses. Whatever may have led to this Appro- 
priation, and however fanciful and extravagant 
it may sometimes be, after it is established, there 
is felt a kind of propriety in the dress ; and it is 
strongly associated in our minds with the qualities 
which such professions seem to indicate. We are 
in some measure disappointed, therefore, when we 
see a professional man not in the dress of his pro- 
fession ; and when he is in this dress, we conceive 
that there is a propriety and Beauty in such a 
Colour. Change the Colours of thes# several 
dresses, and all this species of Beauty is destroyed. 
We should not only laugh at the supposition of the 
, Army and Navy being (kessed in black, and the 
Church and the Bar in scarlet ; but we should feel 
also a discontent, as if these Colours had in them- 
selves a separate Expression, and were in these 
cases misapplied. Even in reversing the dress of 
individuals of these different professions, the whole 
Beauty of their dress is destroyed ; and we are 
conscious *bf a feeling of impropriety, as if the 


qualities which are peculiar to such professions 
were necessarily connected with the dress they 
wear. So strong is this association even in trifles, 
and so naturally do Colom'S become expressive to 
us of the qualities with which we have found them 
generally c(nmoct 0 d. 

Ill natural objects the same ciiTumstance is very 
apparent. There are Colours perhaps more gene- 
rally beautiful than those which distinguish Ti^ees, 
or Rocks, or Waters, or Cottages, or Ruins, or any 
of the ordinary ingredients of spiral scenery ; y('t 
no Colours, but the natural, could possildy be 
beautiful in the imitatidn of such scenes ; because 
no other colours could be expressive to ns of those 
qualities which ai^ the sources of onr Emotion 
from such objects in Naturi^. That all the Beauty, 
in th(* same manner, of Plants or Animals, would 
be destroyi'd, if any new Colours, however geni'- 
rally beautiful, were substituted in the ])lace of 
those by which Nature lias distinguished their dif- 
ferent classes, and which are of conse(|ueiice asso- 
ciatec^^iii our minds with all the <ju:iliti(‘S whieli 
they possess, is so obvious, that it is altogether un- 
necessary to attempt the illustration of it. That 
this prin’cijde applies also to th(^ Coloqrs of Dress, 
and that the same Colour is beautiful or not, as 
the Expression which it has is suited to the cha- 
racter or situation of the piTson who weara it, 
every pcirson may satisfy himself by a little atten- 
tion. As thus there is no Colour whatever which 
in all situations is beautiful, and as, on the con- 
trary, the Beauty of (‘very Colour is destroy<‘(l, 
wlu'iu'ver the associations we have with it are dis- 
solved, it seems reasonable to concliuh* that the 
Beauty of such (qualities arises from their Exjires- 
siuii, and not from any original fitness in them to 
pro(iuce this Emotion. 

4. If , the Bedbty of Colours arose from any 
original tftness in them to [)roduce this Emotion, 
it is apparent that they who are incapable of such 
Perceptions, must be incapable of such Emotion. 
That the blind, how^ever, may r(K*eive the same 
delight, from th(i ideas which they associate with 
Colours, that tin y do Who see, is a fact which 1 
think ♦'^jvery one will bo convinced of who reads the 
poems of Dr. Blacklock. No man who is not a(v 
(fuainted with the history of their ingenious Author, 
could perceive that he had the misfortune to lo.s<5 
his sight in early infancy. That from eonveraa- 
tion, and . from the pcirusal of books of poetry, it 
was possible for him to learn the distinguishing 
colours of certain objects, and to apjily them with 
suflicient propriety in his own verses,! do not deny ; 
but the circumstance of importance at j)r(‘sent is 
this, that his poetry is full of the same sentiraenis, 
and expresses the same admiration with regard 
to the different visible qualities of matter, with that 
of Poets who have had no such defect ; and that the 
rame powey is ascribed to^tlumi in jiroducing the 
Emotions of Beauty, and with as great accuracy 
with regard to particular instances, as in the coni- 

itions of those who have had the Sense of Sight 
in m fullest perfection. If our perception of the 
Beauty of Colours arose from some original fitnosH 
in sufch qualities to produce this Emotion, it is ob- 
vious that the blind nflist be as incapable of per- 
ceiving this beauty as of perceiving the Colours 
themselv^fs; but if the Beauty of Colours arises 
from the associations we connect with them, this 
fact, in the case of Dr. Blacklock, admits of a very 
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simple solution. From reading, and from conver- 
sation, he lias acquired the same associations with 
tiic Words that express such Colours, as we have 
with the Colours themselves ; that the word White, 
for instauce, signifies a quality in objects expressive 
of Cheerfulness and Innocence, — the word Furple, 
tlu* quality of Majesty, — the word Black, the 
quality of Gloom and Melancholy, &c. In this 
case, it is obvious that he may feel the same Emo- 
tions from the use of these words, that we do from 
the Ct)loui*s which they express; and that from 
the permanence of these associations in a great 
varitity of cases, ho may af ply the teims with suf- 
ficient propriety, either in sublime or beautiful de- 
scrq>tioii. As this is in reality the case, it seems j 
to be a very strong confirmation of the opinion, that | 
the beauty of such qualities arises from the as- 
we connect with them, and not from i 
any original or independlmt Beauty in the Colours 
themselves. 

CHAPTER IV. 

OF FORMS. 

Or all iflaterial Qualities, that which is most 
gciM'rally and most naturally productive of the 
Kinotions of Suhlimity and Beauty is Form. 
Oilier qualities may be separated from most ob- 
jects withoutdestroying their nature ; hut the Form 
of every material object, in a great measure, 
constitutes its nature; mul essence, and cannot be 
destroyed, without decoying the individual sub- 
ject to which it belongs. From wbat(;vor cause, 
tluM’efore, the Beauty of any material object pro- 
it is natural to ascribe it to the Fohn, or to 
that quality wliicb most intimately belongs to the 
(»bj(*ct, arnl constitutes its csseafbc to our senses. 
TIk; common opinion, therefore, undaulitodly is, 
that Forms in themselves are beautiful ; that 
there is an original and essential Beauty in some 
particular Forms ; and that this quality is as im- 
mciliatcly discernible in them as the Formg them- 
selves. , 

Philosophers, however, have not been s,^tisfied 
I witli this common opinion. The supposition of 
I such an original and independent Beauty in 
Forms has be(;n found inconsistent with many 
pheiioncma, and some more general principle was 
wanted, under which the different facts upon this 
subject might b(‘ tolerably arranged. Many Theo- 
ries accordingly have boon formed to account for 
Ibis spcjcies of Beauty. Some have resolved it 
into a sense of Proportion, and endeavoured to es- 
tablish, by analogy from our other senses, certaii 
proportions which arc immodj^itely and perma- 
nently beautiful. Others havt; accounted for this 
Beauty from the union of Uniformity and Variety. 
•Some have supposed it to arise from the consider- 
ation of Utility. Otlffirs have asserted, that the 
Beauty of Forms arises from their Commonness, 
and that the beautiful Form is that which is most 
.^‘ncrally met with in objects of the same kM. 
Ir. Hogarth, in opposition to all, considers the 
eautiful Form as being described by liuefi of a 
particular kind, and has pioduced a great variety 
e nmtances in support of his opinion. 

It is not my design at present to enter into any 
xaminatioii of these several opinions. In all of 
I believe, there is something true to a cer- 


tain extent, tliough I believe, also, that they have 
arisen from a jiartial view of the subject, and are 
inadequate to account for the greater number of 
the phenomena. 

I may he allowed, however, to observe, that of 
the two, the common opinion is by much the most 
defensible. To reduce the great variety of in- 
stances of Beauty in Fonns to any single principle, 
seems at first siglit altogether im])OHsible ; not 
only from this variety, but also, in inimin(;rable 
cases, from the contiary nature of the Forms, 
which, in fact, are Beautiful. As no Theory, be- 
sides, can possibly be maintained without somo 
foundation in Nature, the numbiT of Theories 
which have been produced upon this subjiret are 
in tjicmselve^ an evidence, that this Beauty arises 
from more causes than any one of th(.;se Theories 
comprehends. “ 

T]ie principle which I have endeavoured to 
illustrate witli regard to the Beauty and Siiblhnity 
of Sounds and Colours, will, perhaps, be found to 
he equally applicable to the Beauty or Sublimity 
of Forms; and, as far as I can judge, is free from 
the objections which may be stated both to the 
common and philosophical opinions. In the ohsiT- 
vatioiis which follow, I shall therefore cndi^avour 
to sho>v, that the Suhlimity fir Bi‘auly of Forms 
arises altogether from the Associations we (tonnect 
with them, or the Qualities of which they art; ex- 
pressive to us ; and 1 shall (;iid(;avour to cxiihiin, 
with as much accuracy as I am able, the ditl’erent 
Expressions of w'bicb l'\)rms are susceptible, and 
which are the Foundation of that Sublimity and 
Bftiuty which w'e ascribe to them. The importance 
of tlu; subject will, I hope, be my excuse for the 
length, and porliaps for the tediousness of some of 
these illustrations. 

Forms are naturally divisible into two kinds, 
into animated and inanimate Forms. It is the 
latter of thesis only which I propose at present to 
consider ; as it is obviously necessary first to con- 
.sider the source of the Beauty of which F"omi itself 
is capable, before w e can^ properly ascertain that 
superior Beauty which arises from Animation. 

With regard to inanimate Forms, the principal 
expressions which they have to us seem to me to be, 
1st, The expressions of such qualities as arise from 
the nature of tho bodies distinguished by such 
Forms ; and, 2dly, The expressions of such qualities 
as^arise from their being the subject or production 
of Art. The first of these constitutes what may 
be called their Natural Beauty ; the second, 
what may be called their Rei.attve Beauty. There 
is also another source of expression in such quali- 
ties from accidental Association, and which perhaps 
may he termed their Accidental Beauty. 

•Upon each of these sources of the Beauty of 
Forms, I shall offer some observations. 

• SECTION I. 

OF THK NATURAL SUBLIMITY AND BEAUTY OF FORMS. 

PART I. 

Of the SuhlUhity of Forms. 

The Sublimity of inanimate Forms seems to 
arise chiefly from two sources ; 1st, From tho 
nature of the objects distinguished by that Form ; 
and, 2dly, From the quantity or magnitude of the 
Form itself. There are other circumstances in the 
nature of Forms which may extend or iftcrcaso this 
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character ; but I apprehend that the two now 
mentioned are the only ones wliich of themselves 
constitute Sublimity. Both of them, 1 believe, are 
productive of this effect, by being expressive to 
us of qualities capable of exciting very strong 
Emotions. 

1. — 1 . The Foi*ms which distinguish bodies that 
arc connected in our minds wdLli ideas of Danger 
or Power are in general Suhliim;. There is 
scarcely anything in inanimat(^ Nature more re- 
markably so, than all thosc^fonns whi<di are ap- 
proju’iuted to the instruments of War. The Forms 
of Cannon, Mortars, &c., have all a character of 
this kind. Military Ensigns, although a])proaching 
to very common and neglected Forms, partake of 
the same character. *l^herc are fewjthings nj^ore 
Sublime than the Forms of Armour, particularly 
the steel Armour which was in use' in the middle 
ages. Even the familiarity of common use jloes 
not altogether destroy this effect : tluj Sword, the 
Spear, the Javelin, the Dagger, are still sublime 
Forms, and enter with ])ropriety ir^o tluisublimest 
descriptions either of JVdry or Painting. 

2. The forms that in general distinguish bodies 
of great duration, and which of constajiumcc <ix- 
press to us great Power or Strength, are in most 
cas(;s sublime. In die Vegetable King<Iom, the 
Forma of Trees are sublime, ])rincipally in ])ropor- 
tioii to their expression of this quality. Nothing 
is more Sublime than the Form of Rocks, which 
seem to be coeval with Creation, and which all 
the convulsions of Nature have not been able to 
destroy. The Sublimest of all the M(!chanical 
Arts is Architecture, principally from the duralAe- 
ness of its productions ; and these jiroductions are 
in themselves Sublime, in proportion to their 
antitpiity, or the cixteiit of their I^pration. The 
(jothic Castle is still more Sublime than all, because, 
besides the desolation of Time, it seems also to 
liave withstood the assaults of War.® 

3. The Forms which distinguish bodies that 
arc eoimected in our Minds*with ideas of Splendour 
or Magnillceiice are in general sublime. The 
Forms of the Throne, the Scei)tre, and the Diadem, 
approacli, in fact, to very common and v\‘ry 
neglected Forms, yet they are all sublime, from 
being the signs of the Splendour and Magniticence 
of Royalty. The triumphal Car, and the trium- 
phal Arch, are sublime Forms, froin similar 
Associations. 

4. Tlie Forms, in the same manner, wliich 
distinguish bodii'S connected in our Minds with 
ideas of Awe or Solemnity, are in general sublime. 
The Forms of Temples, although very different as 
Forms, have in all ages been accounted as sublime. 
Even the most common Forms employed in reli- 
gious service, derive a character of tliis kind frefm 
the qualities with which they are connected. The 
Thunderbolt of Jupiter, the Trident of Neptune, 
&c., seem to have been considered by the Ancients 
as sublime Forms, altbougli in themselves they 
are insignificant. The Forms of all those things, 
*in the same manner, w^hich are employed in the 
burial of the Dead, are f^trikingly sublime. The 
Pall, the Ilearee, the Robes of Mourners, &c., even 
the Plumes, which in general are so beautiful, and 
the Colour of which is in most cases so cheerful, 
are, in this situation, above all other things, power- 
fully Sublime. 

That thc^e, and probably other Associations of 


a similar kind, have an effect in bestowing Sub- 
limity upon the Forms which generally distinguish 
such bodies, every person, I think, will be satisfied, 
both from his own experience and from conver- 
sation. That the Sublimity of such Forms arises 
from the qualities which they exfiress, and not 
from an original fitness in any peculiar Form to 
produce this Emotion, is so apparent from the 
single consideration of tluj great varic^ty of Forms 
that are sublime, that I will not fatigue the reader 
by any farther illustration of it. 

II . — The Sublimity of Forms, in many cases also, 
arises from their Magnitule ; and this (Quality alone 
is often sufficient to bestow Sublimity. With 
Magnitude, accordingly, we have many distinct 
and powerful Associations. 

Ill animal Forms, Magnitude is strongly asso- 
ciated in our Minds w ith the idea of propoi'iioiiablo 
Power or Strength, and is chiefly sublime from its 
expression of this (juality. Animals of great size, 
but feeble or harmless, arc so far from IxMng sub- 
lime, that they are in general eontomptihh! : a fact 
which Inay easily be observed even in the opinions 
of Children, 

In inanimate Forms, Magnitude seems? to have 
different exjiressions to us, according to*its different 
appearance or descrijition. 

Magnitude in Height is expressive to us of 
Elevation and Magnanimity. The source of this 
Association is so obvious, and the Association itself 
so natural, that such qualities of mind have, 
in all ag(‘S, ht'on (5xpr(^S8eJ by these Imagi.'S, and 
such Magnitudes descrihoefty terms drawn from 
these qualities of Mind. 

Magnitude in Depth is expressive to us of Danger 
or Terrill*, and from our constant ex[>erit*n<?e of 
images of Horror. In all countries, the popular 
Hell is considereiVas an unfathomable abyss, into 
which the* louls of the wicked are ydunged. 

Magnitude in Lengtli is exprcssivij to us of 
Viistness, and, wiicn apparently unbounded, of 
Infinity ; that being naturally imagined to he 
without end, to which we can dise(^rll none. It is 
impossible to see a vas^t plain, and ahovti all, the 
oci*aii,^ without this impression. In spite of the 
knowledge w^e have of the immense space between 
us and the fixed stars, and of the comparatively 
trifling distance between a.ny two points in this 
globe, yet tlio former is not n(*arly so sublime as 
the view of the ocean without shore, or even of a 
groat plain without hounds. 

Magnitude in Breadth is expressive to us of 
Stability, of Duration,of Superiority to Destruction. 
Towers, Forts, Castles, &c., are sublime in conse- 
quence of this association, though very often they 
have no other congidcrahle magnitude. The pyra- 
mids of Egypt are strikingly sublime in point of 
form, from this Expression, as well as from the 
real knowledge we have of their duration. We 
are so accust6med to judge df the stability of every- 
thing by the proportion of its base, that terms 
borrowed from this material quality are in every 
language appropriated to the expr(»ssion of some of 
the sublimest conceptions wo can form ; to the 
stability of Nations, of Empires, of the Laws of 
Natui*e, of the future hppes of good men. 

For the reality of these Associations, I might 
appeal to ^every man’s own experience, as well as 
to the common language of mankind. That it is 
from such Expressions, or from being tho sign of 
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such qualities that Magnitude is sublime, and not 
from any original fitness in the quality itself to 
produce this Emotion, seems to bo obvious from 
the following considerations *. Ist, That there is no 
determinate Magnitude, which is solely or pecu- 
liaidy sublime, as would necessarily bo the case, 
were Magnitude itself the cause of this Emotion. 
2dly, That the same visible Magnitude which is 
sublime in one subject, is often very far from being 
sublimo in another, and vice versa ; and, 3dly, 
That Magnitude, according to its different appear- 
ances, has different characters of Sublimity corres- 
ponding to the different Expressions wliich such 
appearances have; whereas if it were in itself 
sublime, independently of all Expression, it would 
in all cases liavc the same degree and the same 
character of Sublimity. 


0/the Natural Beauty of Forms. 

The most obvious definition of Form, is that of 
Matter, bounded or circumscribed by Lines. As 
no straight line, however, can include Matter, it 
follows, that the only Lines which can constitute 
Form, mustfbe either, Ist, Angular Linos, or 2dly, 
Curved or winding Lines. Every Form whatever 
must be (‘omposed either by one or other of these 
Lines, or by the Union of them. 

When F'orins are composed by one of these 
linos solely, they may be termed Simple Forms. 
When they are composed by the Union of them, 
they may be termed C<^iplex Forms. 

h'or the sake of per.s])icuity, 1 shall first con- 
sider wliat it is that constitutes the Bdkuty of 
Simple Forms, and then what coustitfttes the 
Beauty of Complex Forms. 

Simple Forms then may W considered as 
described cither by angular or winding Lines. 
Tluise different Fonns seem to me to be con- 
nected in our minds with very differemt Associa- 
I tions, or to be expressive to us of very different 
Qualities. I shall beg leave to mention sqme of 
these, w ithout pretending JLo a complete eiiume- 
ratioii. , 

1. The greater part of those bodies in Nature, 
which possess Hardness, Strength, or Durability, 
are distinguished by angular Forms. The greater 
I part of those bodies, ou the contrary, which ])oRsess 
Weakness, Fragility, or Delicacy, are distinguished 
hy winding or curvilinear Forms. In the Mineral 
Kingdom, all Rocks, Stones, and Metals, the 
hardest and most durable bodies we know, assume 
universally angular Forms. In the Vegetable 
Kingdom, all strong and durable Plants are in 
general distinguished by similv Forms. The 
feebler and more delicate race of Vegetables, on 
die contrary, are mostly distinguished by winding 
Forms. In the Animal Kingdom, in the same^ 
manner, strong and powerful Animals are gene- 
rally characterised by Angular I'orms ; feeble 
mnl delicate Animals by Forms of the contrary 
mnd. In consequence of this very general con- 
imxion in Nature, these different Forms become 
expressive to us of the different qualities of 
Strength and Delicacy. j, 

2* In all those bodies which have a progress, 
er which grow and decay within our own observa- 
mn, tlie same character of Form is observable, 
n the Vegetable Kingdom, the infancy or youth 


of plants is, in general, distinguished by winding 
Fonns. The infancy and youth of animals is, in 
the same manner, distinguished by winding or ser- 
pentine Fonns ; their mature and perfect age, by 
Forms more direct and angular. In consequence 
of this connexion,. Forms of the first kind become 
in such cases cxpri>ssive to us of Infancy, and 
Tenderness, and Deruracy ; and those of the 
second kind, of Maturity, and Strength, and 
Vigour. 

3. Beside those vevf obvious Associations, it is 
also to be observed, that from the Sense of Touch, 
angular Forms are expressive to us of Roughness, 
Sharpness, Harshness ; winding Forms, on the 
contrary, of Softness, Smoo^mess, Delicacy, and 
Fin^ess ; ajui this connexion is so permanent, 
that we immediately infiir the cxistcuice of these 

|» qualities, when**the bodies are only ]>erceived by 
the Eye. There is a very strong analogy between 
such qualities, as perceived by the Sense of Touch, 
and certain qualities of mind ; as in all languages 
such quuli^es ai^p expressed by terms drawn from 
the perceptions of the external sense. Such 
F'orms, therefore, wlnm presented to the Eye, 
not only lead us to infer those material qualities 
which are perceived by the Sense of Touch, but 
along with these, to infer al«o those qualities of 
mind which from analogy are signified by such 
qualities of matter, and to feel from them some 
degree of that Emotion which those dispositions 
of mind themsolvt;s are fitted to produce. Tlie 
epithets Bold, Harsh, Gentle, DoUcate, are uni- 
versally applied to Forms. In all languages 
figilrativc expressions of a similar kind will be 
found ; and whoever attends cither to his own 
feelings, or to the meaning which men in general 
annex to such 'rords in aj)plying them to Forms, 
will, I believe, be convinced, that the Emotion 
which they signify, and are intended to signify, is 
founded upoii»tlie associated qualities, and very 
different from the mere agri^eable or disagree- 
able sensation which tlu? material qualities alone 
convey. , 

4. The observations which 1 have now made 
relate principally to simple curves, or to Forms 
in which a single curvature takes place ; as the 
curve of the weeping Willow, of the young shoots 
of Trees, pf the stem of the Tulip, and the Lily of 
tJie Valley. There is another species of Form, 
V>n>monly distinguished by the name of the 
winding or serpentine Form, in which different 
curves take place, or in wliich a continued Line 
winds into several Curvatures. With this Forai 
I apprehend wo have another, and a very impor- 
tant Association, I mean that of Ease. From 
what cause this Association arises I will not now 
stop to inquire ; but I conceive every one must 
have observed, that wherever we find Vegetables 
or any other delicate or attenuated body assume 
such a FdSrm, we are impressed with the convic- 
tion of its being easy, agreeable to their nature, 
and free from force or constraint. On the con- 
trary, when such bodies in the line of their pro- 
gress assume angular Forms, we have a strong 
impression of the operation of force, of something 
that either prevents them from their natural 
direction, or that constrains them to assume an 
unnatural one. That winding Forms are thus 
expressive to us of Volition and Ease, and angular 
Forms of the operation of Force or Cdhstraint, 
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appears from a singular circumstance in Language, 
viz., that, in general, all the former directions are 
expressed by verbs in the active voice— a River 
winds, a Vine wreathes itself about the Elm, a 
Flower bends, &c. ; while, on the other hand, all 
directions of the latter kind are expressed in 
general by the passive voice of verbs. I believe 
also I may appeal to the observation of the reader, 
whether from tho winding of a River, of the Ivy, 
or of the tendrils of the Vine, he has not an 
I impression of Ease, of Freedom, of something 
I agreeable to the object : and whether, in the con- 
trary Forms in such cases, he has not an impres- 
sion of uneasiness, from the conviction of Force 
having been applie^l, or some obstacle having 
occurred, to constrain them to assur^ie a direption 
unnatural to them. In general, therefore, J 
apprehend that winding or scrpcihtine Forma are 
expressive to us of Ease, and angular Fonns of 
Force or Constraint. Such seem to me the- prin- 
cipal Associations we have with the great division 
of Simple Forms ; Winding Forpis bqing expres- 
sive to us of Fineness, Delicacy, Ease ; and 
angular Forms of Strength, Roughness, and 
in some cases of the operation of Force or 
Constraint. 

All Fonns as parceived by the Eye are con- 
stituted by Lines ; and their Beauty is dependent 
upon the nature of these constituent parts. It is 
natural, therefore, to inquire whether from such 
Associations any general princijiles can be formed, 
which may direct the Artist in the invention of 
beautiful Forms, by determining the character and 
expression of Lines. 

Lines differ either in regard to their Nature, or 
their Direction. 

1. Lines differ in regard to thei*, nature accord- 
ing to the different degrees of thoir Consistence or 
Strength. Strong and vigorous lines are exprcis- 
sive to us of Strength and Stability when perpen- 
dicular, and of some degree of harslmess or 
roughness when horizonthl, or in an oblique direc- 
tion. Fine and faint Linos are expressive to us 
of Smoothness, Fineness, Delicacy. In any given 
number of straight Lmes, that is always inost 
beautiful which is finest, or which, while it pre- 
serves its continuity, has the appearance of tho 
smallest quantity of matter employed jn the for- 
mation of it. Hence, in every subject, cither of 
Art or Nature, one of the principal causes of ,thd 
Beauty of delicate outline. 

2. Lines differ in their direction in two ways. 

They are either Even or Uneven, that is, Straight 
or IrreguLar. Irregular Lines differ again, they 
are either in Angles or Curves. ^ 

1. Even Lines are expressive to us of Softness 

and Smoothness. * 

2. Uneven Lines are either Angular or Winding. 

Angular Lines are expressive of Harshness, 

Roughness, Ac. • 

Winduig Lines of Pliancy, Delicacy, Ease, &c. 

Tho real and actual Beauty of Lines will be 
found to correspond to those AssocLations ; and 
those are in fact the mokt beautiful which have the 
most pleasing or affecting Expression. 

1. Strong and Even Lines express Strength and 
Smoothness. They have therefore a degree of 
Beau^. Fine and Even Lines express Delicacy 
and Smoothness. They are accordingly more 
beautifuMhan the former. 


2. Strong and Angular Lines express Strength i 

and Harslmess. They are therefore very seldom | , 
beautiful. Fine and Angular Lines express i| 
Delicacy together with Roughness. They are |! 
beautiful therefore only when the expression of 'I 
Delicacy prevails over the other. 1 1 

3. Strong and Winding Lines express Strength j 

and Gentleness or Delicacy. Their effect is ii 
mutually destroyed, and they are accordingly ,| 
indifferent, if not unpleasing. Fine and Winding ij 
Lines express Delicacy and Ease. They ai*e | 
accordingly peculiarly beautiful. | j 

4. The least beautifeil Lines arc Strong and ;l 
Angular Lines. The most Beautiful, Fine and j 
Wmding Lines. 

Considering therefore Lines in this abstracted 
view, and independent of the nature of the bodies 
W'hich they distinguish, it seems very natural to 
conclude, that tliose Forms will be the most 
beautiful which are described by the most beau- 
tiful Lines, and that of consi^quence the Sciq^entine ; 
or wiiuliiig Form must micessarily be the most j 
beautiful. It was this view of the subject which , 
seems to have influenced Mr. Hogarth, in the il 
opinions- which he published in his Analysis of j 
Beauty. He saw clearly, .and his art afforded him ; 
continual proofs of it, that the Winding Line was i; 
of all others the most beautiful. He conceived, i 
therefore, that all Forms must beautiful iu 
proportion to the predominance of this Line in 
their Composition ; and his opinion falls in so 1 
much with the genenil observation of Mankind, ! 
that it has been very universally adopted. j 

If, however, tho observations which I have | 
made u^)on the different expressions of Forms are i 
just; if the Winding or S()rpentino Form is I 
beautiful, not of itself and originally, but in " 
consequence of^ the Associations we connect j 
with it ;* ought to follow, that whenever this 
Association is destroyi'd, the Form should be no 
longer beautiful, and that wherever the same 
Associations are connected with tho contrary 
Form, that Foiin should then be felt as Beau- 
tiful. ' 

Th^t this is actually the case, I shaH 
endeavour to show from several very familiar 
illustrations. 

1. If such Forms were in themselves Beautiful, 
it is reasonabhi to think that this should be 
expressed in Language, and that the circumstance 
of tho Form should he assigned to the cause of 
our Emotion. If, on the contrary, such Forms 
are beautiful from their being expressive of j)a,r- j 
ticular Qualities, it is equally reasonable to tliink, ; 
that in common language this expression should 
he assigned as tl],e cause of the Emotion. That ; 
the latter is the case, cannot, 1 think, well bo 
disputed. No Man, when he is speaking of tho | 
Beauty of any Form, unless ho has some Theory 
in his mind, thinks of asiribing it to the peculiar ; 
nature of the Form, or of describing its Beauty to 
other people, as consisting in tliis Form. The 
terms, on the contrary, which are generally used | 
upon those occasions, arc such as signify some 
quahty of which the Form is expressive ; and the 
epithets by which tjie Beauty of the Form is 
marked are such as are significant of thc.se 
qualities. Among these Qualities, those of Gen- j 
tlenesB, Fineness, or Delicacy, as far as I can i, 
judge, are the most remarkable, and the most |j 
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goncrally expressed in common Language. In 
describing tlic beautiful Fonns of Ground, we 
speak of gentle Declivities and gentle Swells. In 
describing the beautiful Forms of Water, we 
speak of a mild Current, gentle Falls, soft 
Windings, a tranquil Stream. In describing the 
beautiful Forms of the Vegetable Kingdom, wo 
use a similar Language. The delicacy of Flowers, 
of Foliage, of the young Shoots of Trees and 
Shrubs, are expressions everywhere to be heard, 
and which everywhere convey the belief of Beauty 
in these Forais. In the i^me manner, in those 
ornamental Forms which are the production of 
Art, we employ the same Language to express 
our opinion of their Beauty. The delicacy of a 
Wreath, of a Festoon, of Drapery, of a Column, 
or of a Vase, are terms universally cmph>yed, and 
employed to signify tho rejison of our admiration 
of their Foi*ms. 

It may be observed, also, that in comparing 
similar Forms, and detenniniiig with regard to 
their beauty, wo employ the same languages ;»and 
that the reason we assign for our preference of 
one form to another, is, in general, from its supe- 
rior expressiqn of Fineness or Delicacy. In com- 
paring two Vases, or two Wreaths, or two Festoons, 
t)r any other ornamental Forms, a person unac- 
quainted with the Tlumrics of Philosophers, when 
he is asked the reason of his preference, very 
iH'adily answers, because it is more delicate ; but 
never thinks of assigning any circumstance of the 
Form itself as tho Foundation of his admiration. 
Tlie hiast attention to the common language of 
Mankind on such Hulqects, will sufficiently shojv how 
much the expression of delicacy determines the 
Beauty of all ornamental Forms. In describing 
any beautiful Form, in the same imniuir, to other 
peoj)le, we usually employ the saiire laiig.u|5ge, and 
this language is not only perfectly understood, but 
immediately also conveys to otluTS the conceptiem 
of the Beauty of this Form. If we were to describe 
the most beautiful Vase in teclftical terms, and 
according to the distinguished characteristitts of 
its Form, no one but an arfist would have any 
tolerable coiic(‘ption of its Beauty ; hut if we \tere 
simply to describe it as peculiarly delicate in all 
its parts, I believe it would leave with every one 
the impression of tho Beauty of its Form. If, 
lH)wever, there w’oro any original and independent 
Beauty in particular Forms, tho description of 
Ibis Form would ho alone sufficient to convey the 
idea of its Beauty, and the circumstance of its 
Bolicacy or Fineness would be as little able to con- 
this idea, as that of its Colour. 

1 shall only farther observe upon this subject, 
that the language and opinions of Children, and of 
common People, are inconsistent with the notion of 
any original or absolute Beauty in any particular 
I ornis. Every Form is l^oautiful to Children that 
djstiiiguishes objects which they love or take 
pleasure in ; and so far are they, or the common 
f coplej from having any conception of the abstract 
Boauty of any peculiar Forms, that it is very 
seldom they distinguish between the Form and 
J'lo subject formed, or feel any other Emotion 
I’om it, than as it is expresstvo to them of the 
^Ijiahtics of tlie object distinguished by that Form. 
. > on the contrary, there wore any original and 
Independent Beauty in any peculiar Form, the 
Pioierence of this Form would bo early and de- 


cidedly marked, both in the language of Children 
and the opinions of Mankind. 

As there appears, therefore, to be no Form 
which is peculiarly or solely beautiful, and as in 
winding or curvilinear Forms the general nature 
of Language seems to ascribe this Beauty to their 
expression of Delicacy, and not to the more cir- 
cumstance of Form itself, it appears probable 
that the Beauty of such Forms arises from this 
expression, and not fiwn any original fitness in 
such Forms to excite this Emotion. 

2. When this Association is destroyed, or when 
winding or curvilinear Forms c('ase to bo expres- 
sive of Tenderness or Delicacy, 1 believe it will be 
found that they cease also to Ho felt as beautiful. 
The Origin of* our Association of Delicacy with 
such Forms arises, as I have before observed, 
from our general experience that bodies of such 
a kind arc distinguished by such Foni»s. This 
Association therefore will bo destroyed, w’licn 
such F'orms arc given to or assumed by bodies of 
a contrary iHnd. 

The gr(uiter part of beautiful Forms in Nature 
are to be found in tlie Vegetable Kingdom, in the 
Forms of Flowijrs, of Foliage, of Shrubs, and in 
those assumed by tho young Slv^ots of Tr(*es. It 
is from them, accordingly, that almost all those 
Forms have been imitated which have been em- 
ployed by Artists for the purposes of Ornament 
and Elegance : and whoever will take tho trouble 
of reviewing these difierent ornamental Forms, 
will find that they are almost invariably the Forms 
of sijch Vegetable's, or of such parts of Vegetables, 
as are distinguished by the delicacy and tenderness 
of their texture. 

There are maijy parts, however, of the Vegeta- 
ble Kingdom which are not distinguished by this 
character of Delicacy. The stem of some species 
of Flowers, and of almost all Shrubs, the trunk 
and branches of*Trees, an^ distinguished by opjio- 
site charactcirs, and wouUk indeed be unfit for the 
j)urj>oses of Vegetation if they wt're not. In these 
subjects, accordingly, the winding or sei’pciitino 
Form, is very far from being beautiful, as it has 
no longer its usual expression of Fineness or 
Delicacy. 

In the smaller and feebler tribe of flowers, for 
instance, a# in the Violet, the Daisy, or the Lily 
o£ the Valley, the bendhig of the stimi constitutes 
a vtd'y beautiful Form, because wo immediately 
perceive that it is the consequence of tho weak- 
ness and delicacy of the flower. In the Rose, on 
the contrary, and the white Lily, and in the tribe 
of flowering shrubs, a class of vegetables of greater 
sift'ength, the same Form assumed by tho stem is 
felt a« a defect, and instead of impressing us with 
the idea of Delicacy, leads us to believe the opera- 
tion of some force to twist it into this direction. 
•Ill the youijg and feeble branches of such plants, 
however, this Form is again beautiful, when we 
perceive that it is the consequence of tho delicacy 
of their texture, and of their being overpowered by 
the weight of the flower, fn the Vine or Ivy, in 
the same manner, the winding of the young shoots 
and feebler branches constitutes very beautiful 
Forms. In the direction of the stem, on the other 
hand, such Forms ai^ felt as a defect, as no longer 
expressive of Delicacy, but of Force. In the 
I growth of the stronger vegetables, as of* Trees, 
where wo know and expect great strength, nothing 
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can be bo far from beinfj beautiful, as any winding 
or serpentine Form assumed by the trunk. The 
beautiful Form of such objects is of so very differ- 
ent a kind, that it is in the opposite Form only 
that we i»crcoive it. In the direction of the 
branches, the same character is expected, and a 
similar defect would be felt in their assuming any 
regularly winding or curvilinear Form. It is 
only when we arrive at the young shoots, and that 
only in their infant season^jn spring, tliat we dis- 
cover again the serpentine rorm to bo beautiful, 
because it is then only that we perceive it to be 
really expressive of Tenderness or Delicacy. Ob- 
servations of this kind are within every p(*rson*s 
reach, and I believe# it will be found that in the 
Vegetable Kingdom, the winding br sei 7 )Aitine 
Form is no longer beautiful than* while it is ex- 
pressive of some degi’co of Delicacy or Fineness* 
and that it ceases to be beautiful whenever it is 
assumed by bodies of a different kind. 

All the different bodies which constitute the 
Mineral Kingdom are distinguisfiuid f?y a greater 
degree of Ilardness and Solidity than is to be 
found in any other of the productions of Nature. 
Such bodies, however, by different exertions of 
Art, may be moultk'd into any form we please ; but 
the beauty of tlie seii^cntine Form, in such cases, 
is lost, from our consciousness of the absence of 
that Delicacy which in general accompanies such 
Forms. It is possible, for instance, to imitate the 
winding of the Ivy, the tendrils of the Vine, or 
the beautiful curves of the Rose Tree, in Iron, or 
in any other metal. It is possible, also, to cg'lour 
such imitations in so perfect a manner, as at first 
to deceive the spectator. If 1 am not mistaken, 
however, the moment we are undeceived, the 
moment we know that the subject is so different 
from tliat which charact<?riso8 such Forms in real 
Nature, the beauty of the Forms is destroyed, and 
insrt;ad of that pleasing sentiment of Teiidtu’iiess 
which the delicacy of the vegetables excites, a sen- 
timent of disappointment and uneasiness succeeds : 
of disappointment, fi’om the absence of that deli- 
cacy which we generally infer from the appe;trance 
of such Forms ; and of uneasiness, from the con- 
viction of Force having been applied to twist the 
subject into so unnatural directions. If the same 
observation is further pursued, I thiific it will be 
found in general that wherever the delicate Forirs 
of the vegetable world are imitated in metfil, or 
any other hard and durable substance, the character 
of the I’orm is lost, and that instead of that lively 
Emotion of Beauty, which we receive from the 
original Forms, w^e are conscious of a feeling of 
discontent, from the seeming impropriety of giviftg 
to such durable substances a character wliick does 
not belong to them. 

There are, however, undoubtedly, cases in 
which curvilinear Forms in such subje^^tsarc bcau-» 
tiful. 1 appreliend, however, that this takes place 
only when a kind of adventitious delicacy is given 
to such substances, and of consequence the samt* 
character is retained by the Fonn which we have 
generally associated with it in real Nature. This 
effect is in general produced by the following 
causes : 1st, When the quantity of matter is so 
small, as to overcome our seAse of its strength or 
durability : and 2dly, When the w^orkmanship is 
so excsllent, as td* produce an opinion of fineness 
or delicacy, independent of the nature of the 


subject upon which it is employed. In either 
of these cases such Forms may be beautiful, 
though assumed by the hai’dest or most durable 
substances. 

A bar of Iron, for instance, or of any other 
metal, may be twisted by force into the most per- 
fect spiral Form ; but in such a case the conviction 
of force and labour destroys altogether the beauty 
of the general Form. Suppose this bar lengthened, 
until it becomes as slender as the wires which are 
made use of in musical instruments, and as deli- 
cate as such wires are, and the Form becomes im- 
mediately beautiful, f be same bar may be bent 
by force into the Form of any given curve, lii 
such a case the curve is not beautiful. Make the 
same experiment witli a chain of iron, or of any 
other metal, which in some respects is yielding 
and pliant, and where, we know that no force is 
requisite to make it assume such Forms, and the 
curves which it produces will be found very differ- 
ent in point of Beauty. The imitation of any 
vegelgble Form, in the same manner, as the Vine, 
or the Rose, in any kind of metal, and as large as 
it is found in nature, would be very far from being 
l)eautiful. The imitation of such Forms in minia- 
ture, and in relief, when the character of the 
substance is in some measure forgot in the dimi- 
nution of its quantity, may be, and very often is, 
extremely beautiful. The einbcllisliments of a 
Vase, or of an wliicli in general consist in 
the imitation of vegetable Forms, arc beautiful, 
both from the diminution f)f their sizi*, and from 
the delicacy of their workmansliij). If cither of 
those ,circum.stance8 were wanting, if they were 
iiuissy^^in their substance, or inqxjrfect in their 
execution, 1 apprehend a proixirtionablc^ degree of 
their Beauty would bo lost. In the same maimer, 
although none of the Forms of the greater vege- 
tables af-e beautiful, when imitated in their full 
size, many of the smaller and more delicate plants 
may bo imitated with propriety, because such irai- 
tatious suppose nt>t only sinall quantities of matter, 
but great accuracy and perfection of art. 

The same observation may be extended to the 
ornaments of Architecture. These ornaments 
being executed in a very liard and durable sub- 
stance, are in fact only beautiful wlicn they aj)pear 
but as miimtc parts of the whole. The great con- 
stituent parts of evei'y building require direct and 
angular lines, because in such parts we require the 
Expression of Stability and Strength. It is only 
in the minute and delicate parts of the work that 
any kind of ornament is attempted with propriety; 
and whenever such ornaments exceed in size, in 
their quantity of matter, or in the prominence of 
their Relief, tliat pixiportion which in point of 
lightness or delicacy we expect them to hold with 
respect to the whole of the building, the imitation 
of the most .beautiful "ijpgetable Forms does not 
preserve them from the censure of clumsiness and 
Deformity. A balustrade might with equal pro- 
priety be finished in waving lines, but certainly 
would not be beautiful. A twisted column, though 
affording very pleasing curves to the Eye, is 
acknowledged to be less beautiful than the common 
and regular one. in short, if the serpentine Form 
were the only Form of Beauty, it might with 
sufficient propriety be introduced into a great 
number of the ornamental parts of Arcliitecturc. 
The fact, of which every person may assure him- ' 
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self, that such Forms are beautiful only in those 
parts where the quantity of matter is minute, the 
Ileliof small, and the workmanship more exquisite, 
affords a strong presumption that such Forms 
cease to be beautiful, when the general Association 
^ we have with them is destroyed. 

! It is the same limit which seems to determine 
! the ileauty of those Forms which are executed 
i cither in wood or plaster, for the ornament of our 
i houses. Every person must have observed in old 
j| liouses the absolute dtjformity of those figures 
I i with which the roofs were <j|jL-corated ; and in com- 
I , paring them with those of modern times, will 
' ! perceive that the great superiority of the latter 
I consists in the greater delicacy of the Fonns, as 
i well as in the greater perfection of the execution, 
i In both, flowers and foliage are imitated ; but in 
i the one in full Relief, an^ upon a scale sometimes 
; great! T than that of Nature. In the other, with 
I the simplest Relief, and the iinest lines, that are 
I consistent wdth the preparation of tlio subject. 

I The terms, accordingly, by which we expre#? our 
j cont(‘inpt or our admiration of them, are those of 
i Heaviness or Lightness, h'rms which in this sub- 
i joct are syny^nymous with Massiuess or Delicacy. 

I The subjects, however, are tin? same, and no other 
circuinstniiccs intt^rvene, but the supen'ior delicacy 
I of till' Forms, and the greater accuracy of the 
I workmanship. 

I It would lead me into too long a digression, if 
i [ wci’e to enter into any detail on these subjects. 

I T1h‘ hints which I have offered may perhaps lead 
th(! riijuler to satisfy himstdf by his own obstirv'a- 
, lion, tliat the winding or curvilinear lj|orm is 
I beautiful only in those subjects which ar^ distin- 
I guisluHl by softness or delicacy of texture ; that in 
j substances of a hard and dur^ie nature, it in 
i general ceases to be beautiful ; und tha% in those 
cases where it is found to be b<*autifu1, it arLstJS 
from that adventitious delicacy (if 1 may so call it) 

I which is produced either when the quantify of 
nutter employ(.*d is so small as to overcome our 

I ] opinion of its strength or durability, or wlmn the 
! I workmanship is so excelhiift as to bestow on the 
|; subject a cliai'acter of Delicacy which do<S8 not 
■ properly belong to it. If in this manner it is 

found that when the Association is destroyed, the 
curvilinear Form ceases to be beautiful, it is 
obvious that this Beauty is to be ascribed not 
to the h’orm itself, but to the qualify of which it is 
expressive. 

3. As the Beauty of the winding or curvilinear 
j h orm is thus destroyed, when those Associations 

I I of Tend(*rnossand of Delicacy wliich we in general 
connect with it are dissolved, so, in the same 
manner, it maybe observed, thaf all other Forms, 
wlien they have this character or expression, are 

j I considered and felt as beautiful. If there is any 
' ' Fonn, or species of Fq^ms, which is fitted by th^ 
constitution of our nature immediately to excite 
the Emotion of Beauty, and independent of all 
Association, it is obvious that there never could 
have been a doubt upon the subject ; and that, in 
every class of objects, we should have been as 
able to point out the beautiful Form, as to Joint 
eut its Colour or Smell. TTho fact is, however, 
tmic in no class of objects is there any such per- 
manent Form of Beauty ; and besides the disagree- 
inent of differtmt ages and nations in the Beauty 
o t onns, every man must have perceived, in the 


course of his experience, that every general rule 
on this subject is liable to innumerable exceptions, 
and that there is no one Form, or species of Form, 
which to the exclusion of all others demands and 
obtains admiration. 

That angular Forms, accordingly, are also 
beautiful, when tlu^y ai*e expressive of Fineness, of 
Ttiiiderness, of Delicacy, or such affecting qualities, 
may perhaps appear from the consideration of the 
following instances. 

In the Vegetable Wflrld, although it is generally 
true that winding Forms are those that are 
assumed by young, or feeble, or delicate plants, 
yet this rule is far from being uniform, and there 
are many instances of simiUy productions being 
distinguished* by Forms of an angular kind. 
There are accordingly many cases where this 
“Form is considtJred as beautiful, because it is then 
expressive of the same qualities which are gene- 
rally expressed by Forms of the other kind. The 
myrtle, for instance, is generally reckoned a 
beautiful Fbrm, yet the growth of its stem is per- 
petidicular, the junction of its branches form 
regular and similar angles, and their direction is 
in straight or angular Lines. The known delicacy, 
however, and teiidtn'uess of the Vegetable, at least 
in this climate, prevails over*thc general ex])res- 
sion of the Form, and gives it the same Beauty 
w'liich w'e generally find in Forms of a contrary 
kind. How much more beautiful is the Rose-Tree 
when its buds begin to blow, than afterwards when 
its flowers are full and in their greatest perfec- 
tioi^j ! yet in this first (situation, its Form has 
much less winding surface, and is much more 
composed of straight lines and of angles than 
afterwards, when the weight of the flower weighs 
down tile feebl^ branches, and describes the easiest 
and most varied curves. The circumstance of its 
youth, a circumstance in all cases so afi'ecting ; 
the delicacy of its blossom, so well expressed by 
the care which nature taken in surrounding 
the opening bud with leaves, prevail so much upon 
onr Imagination, that we •behold the Form itself 
witlj more delight in this situation than after- 
wards, when it assumes the more general Form of 
delicacy. Jt is on a similar account that the 
leaves of Vegetables form a very common and a 
very beautiful Decoration, though they are less 
|•diBtiuguished by winding Lines than almost any 
otlfcr part of the plants. There are an infinite 
number of the feebler Vegetables, and many of the 
common grasses, theForms of which arc altogether 
distinguished by Angles and sti*aight Lines, and 
where there is not a single curvature through the 
►whole, yet all of which arc beautiful, and of which 
also some are imitated in different ornamental 
Forms with excellent effect, merely from the Fine- 
ness and Delicacy of their Textui*e, which is so 
very striding that they never fail, when we attend 
to them, to afford us that sentiment of interest and 
tenderness, which in general we receive from the 
opposite Form. There are few things in the 
Vegetable World more b«!autiful than the knotted 
and angular stem of the Balsam ; merely from its 
singular transparency, which it is impossible to 
look at, without a strong impression of the Fine- 
ness and Delicacy of the Vegetable. Such obser- 
vations with regard to Flowers or plants, every 
pei-son has it in his power to pursue.. There is 
not, perhaps, any individual of this Kingdom, 
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which if it is remarkable for its Delicacy or Ten- 
derness, is not also considered as beautiful in its 
Form, whether that Form be winding or angular. 

It deserves also to be remarked, that the Form, 
of the great constituent parts of all Vegetables, 
whether strong or delicate, is nearly the same ; 
the growth of the stem and the direction of the 
branches being in both alike, and in both also 
either in straight or in Angular Lines. It is prin- 
cipally in the more delicate parts of the first, in 
the young Shoots, and in the Foliage, that they 
deviate from this Form, and assume winding or 
curvilinear directions. It is in these parts only, 
as I have before observed, that we discover beau- 
tiful Forms. In tl\p class of feeble or delicate 
Plants, on the contrary, the forms whicln we 
neglect in the first arc regarded as bes,utiful, 
because they have that expression which is found 
only in the opposite forms of the other. The same 
form has thus a different effect from the difference 
of its expression ; and the straight Lines and 
angular Junctions, which arc me»eiy iniifferent in 
the Elm and the Oak, are beheld with delight 
in the Plant or the Flower, when wo are convinced 
that they arc accompanied with Tenderness and 
delicacy. 

In many of those Arts, where the Beauty of 
Form is chiefly consulted, the same circumstance 
is observable. In all of them, the Beauty of 
Form is principally determined by its expression 
of Delicacy ; but as in many of them the curvilinear 
Form is necessarily less expressive of this quality 
than the angular one, it is accordingly less beautiful. 

In the manufacture of Glass, for instance, the 
great Beauty of the Form is in proportion to this 
expression. Nothing is less beautiful than thick 
and massy Glass, which, from its quantity, seems 
intended to compensate for its fragility. Nothing, 
on the contrary, is more generally beautiful than 
thin and transparent Glass, wliich from experience 
we know to be the most de^qisivc sign of its Delicacy 
and Weakness. In such a manufacture, winding 
Lines cannot be observed without necessarily in- 
creasing the quantity and thickness of the material, 
and of consequence diminishing its Fineness and 
Transparency. Such Forms, accordingly, are less 
beautiful than those composed of more direct and 
angular Lines, which, while they admit cf greater 
transparency, express also greater delicacy and fine-^j 
ness. To take a very common instance ; the stalk of 
a wine glass might with equal ease be fashioned into 
serpentine or winding Forms, as into the angular 
compartments in which we generally find it ; yet 
1 am much deceived if it would be nearly as beau- 
tiful, because these Lines could not admit of thatt»| 
apparent fineness of surface, or transparency, of 
matter, which is obtained by its angular Divisions, 
In a Lustre, in the same manner, one of the most 
beautiful productions of this manufacture, all is 
angular. The Form of the Prism, one of the 
most regular and angular of all Forms, obtains 
everywhere, the Festoons even are angular, and 
instead of any winding oy waving Line the whole 
surface is broken into a thousand little Triangles ; 
yet I conceive no person will deny its Beauty. A 
Lustre, on the other hand, composed of the most 
beautiful Curves, and studiously varied into the 
most waving sur&use, would not be nearly so beau- 
tiful ; because the necessary thickness which it 
would give to the Glass, would, in this case, be 


expressive of Strength and of. Solidity, instead of 
Delicacy, and would diminish altogether that fine 
Transparency which, in this manufacture, is im- 
mediately the sign of Tenderness and Fragility, 

The same obseiwation will apply tb the manu- 
facture of Steel, or any other of the Metals. The 
greatest expression of Delicacy which a hard 
substance like steel can receive, is from the Fine- 
ness and Brilliancy of its surface. It demands, of 
consequence, angidar Forms, which by admitting 
greater perfection of polish, or, at least, by dis- 
playing it better, are more beautiful than Curves, 
which require both grekter solidity and have less 
brilliancy. A sword Hilt or a watch Chain are 
infinitely finer and more beautiful, when they are 
composed of angular Forms, than when they are 
composed of Curves. In the Fonns which are 
given to Jewels, the same rule universally obtains. 
The delicacy of such subjects is in their Brilliancy. 
The only Form therefore tliat is beautiful in them 
is that which displays it. 

Th^^e is no object of this kind in which Beauty 
of Form is more generally consulted, or indeed 
more generally found, than in the different articles 
of household Furniture. Such objects, by being 
composed of the uniform material of Wood, and 
that a hard and durable one, admit of little differ- 
ence in point of Delicacy, but in the Quantity or 
in the Form which is given to this Material. With 
regard to the first, all Furniture, I apprehend, is 
Beautiful in proportion to the smallness of its 
quantity of Matter, or the Fineness or Delicacy of | 
the parts of it. Strong and Massy Furniture is ' 
everywhere vulgar and unjdeasing ; and though in | 
point 01 ^ utility we pardon it in general use, yet ' 
wherever we expect Elegance or Beauty, we na- 1 1 
turally look for Fineness and Delicacy in it. The I 
actual Pj’ogressW Taste in this Article is from ! 
Strength to Delicacy. The first articles of Furni- 
ture in every country are strong and substantial. 
As Taste improves, and as it is found that Beauty, 
as well as utility, may be consul ted in such subjects, 
their s^.rength and solidity arc gradually diminished, i 
until at last, by successive improvement, the pro- 
gress terminates in that last degree of Delicacy, 
and oven of Fragility, whicli is consistent either 
with the nature of the Workmanship or the pre- 
servation of the Subject. 

In this progress, it is discovered that where the 
material which is employed is hard and durable, 
the greatest delicacy which can be given to the 
Form, is rather in the use of direct and angular 
Lines, than in winding and serpentine ones ; and 
chiefly from the reason I have before mentioned, 
that Curves cannot be employed without a propor- 
tionable and very obvious increase of Solidity, and 
by these means destroyingin a great measure the 
expression of Delicacy. Whoever will look into 
Any of those books which have made us acquaint- | 
ed with the Forms of Grecian or Roman Furniture, | 
in their periods of cultivated Taste, will perceive j 
accordingly, that in scarcely any of them is the | 
winding or serpentine Form observed ; and that, ' 
on the contrary, the lightest and most beautiful of 
them are almost universally distinguished by : 
straight or angular Lines, and by the utmost pos- I 
sible diminution of Solidity that is consistent j 
either with convenience or use. What is there, i 
for instance, more beautiful in this kind, than tlie 
Form of the ancient Tripod, in the best periods of 
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Homan Taste 1 The feet gradually lessening to 
the end, and converging as they approach it : the 
plane of the table placed, with little ornament, 
nearly at right angles to the feet ; and the whole 
appearing to form an imperfect triangle, whose 
base is above. There is scarcely in such a sub- 
ject a possibility of contriving a more angular 
Form, yet there can be none more completely 
beautiful : because this Form itself is more imme- 
diately expressive of Delicacy than almost any 
other which could have been imagined : the ^ght- 
ncss of the whole fabric, ^e decreasing proportion 
of tho feet as they descend to the ground, the 
convergence of the feet themselves, and the nar- 
rowness of the base for the superstructure, ex- 
pressing not only the utmost degree of Delicacy 
that is consistent with use, but impressing us also 
with the further conviction of the necessity of ap- 
proaching or handling il with tenderness, for fear 
of destroying its slight Stability. From this ele- 
gant Model, accordingly, or from others, in which 
the same principle obtains, the greater par^ of the 
most beautiful articles of Modern Furniture are 
imitated. It is the Form which prevails in the 
constiTJctio^i of Chairs, Tables, Sofas, Reds, &c., 
and it is the Delicacy which it so well expresses 
that bestows upon them the greater part of their 
Beauty. The application of winding or 8cri>entine 
Lines, or of the more general Form of Beauty, 
would tend only to diminish their efhict, by be- 
stowing upon them the appearance of a greater 
degree of Solidity, and thus lessening, instead of 
increasing, the expression which is the cause of 
this effect. ^ 

In the course of these observations, the Reader 
will observe, that I have all along gone upon the 
suj)])osition, that there is in reality only one spe- 
cies of winding or curvilinear #orm ; ajnd that I 
have confined niy observations upon tlfeir expres- 
sion to this general character of Form, Every one 
knows, however, that such Forms admit of great 
variety, and that the number of different curva- 
tures tliat may be produced are almost infinite. 
Whoever then will take tlie trouble of pursuing 
this investigation, may, I think, easily satisfy him- 
self, iliat among these there is none uniformly and 
permanently beautiful ; that the same Curve which 
is beautiful in one case, is very often not beautiful 
in f)thcrs ; and that in all cases that curvature is the 
most beautiful which is most fully expressive of Deli- 
cacy or Ease in the subject which it distinguishes. 
As Fonns of this kind differ also in the number, 
as well as in the nature of their curvatures, he will 
perceive also that the same dependence upon their 
expressions continues ; that the same number of 
curvatures or windings which are beautiful in one 
subject are not beautiful in others ; and that 
v^benever in any subject the number of windings 
exceeds our opinion of ^ase or Facility,it from th^ 
period becomes unpleasing, and expressive only of 
lorce or Constraint. The limits which I must 
prescribe^ to myself in these observations, oblige 
me, in this, as in every other part of them, to re- 
fer much of the illustration which might be pro- 
duced, to the reader’s own reflection and inves- 
tigation, • 

if the observations which I have now offered 
un the Natural Beauty of Forms, or that Beauty 
^hich arises from the consideration of Form itself, 
just, we may perhaps, without much impro- 


priety, rest in the following conclusions on the 
subject. 

1. That the Beauty of such Forms arises from 
the qualities of. Fineness, Delicacy, or Ease, of 
whicli they are expressive. 

2. That in every subject, that Form (whether 
angular or curvilinear) which is most expressive 
of these qualities is the most beautiful Form. And, 

3. That, in general, tho curvilinear or winding 
Form, as most frequently expressive of those qua- 
lities, is the most beattiful. 

With regard also to those Arts which are em- 
ployed in the imitation or invention of ornamental 
Fonns, the following observations may not be 
without their use : • 

k That wherever natural forms are imitated, 
those will be (he most beautiful which are most 
expressive of delicacy and ease. 

2. That wherever new or arbitrary forms are 
invented, that form will be the most beautiful which 
is composed by the most beautiful lines or, in other 
words, lines which have tho most pleasing 
expression. And, 

3. That wherever the subject of the form is of 
a hard or durable nature, that form will be the 
most beautiful, in which the smallest quatitity of 
matter is employed, and the* greatest delicacy of 
execution exerted. 

The tmth of these remarks I leave altogether 
to bo determined by the observation of the reader. 

I shall only observe, that in the prosecution of this 
inquiry, it is necessary to leave ’out of considera- 
tion every circumstance of design, of fitness, or of 
utility, and to consider forms in the light only of 
their appearance to the eye, without any relation 
cither to an author or an end. These relations 
(as will be shSwn afterwards) are the foundation 
of a distinct species of Beauty, to which the prin- 
ciples of their natural Beauty do not apply. 

Although, however, I have thus been led to con- 
clusions diffei-cnt from^those of Mr. Hogarth, yet 
it is but justice to a penormance of uncommon in- 
genuity, to acknowledge, that the principle which he 
hai| endeavoured to establish in his analysis of 
Beauty, is perhaps of all others the justest and 
best founded principle which has as yet been main- 
tained, in the investigation of the natural Beauty 
of format The instances which I have produced, 
and many others of the same kind that will pro- 
bably occur to every man of reflection, seem to me j 
very strongly to show, that the principle of the i 
absolute Beauty of Serpentine Forms is to be con- i 
sidered only as a general principle, subject to many 1 
exceptions ; and that not only this form is beauti- 
ful, from being the sign of particular interesting 
aiyl affecting qualities, but that in fact also, forms 
of the contrary kind are likewise beautiful, when 
they are expressive of tho same qualities. 

• 

PART III. 

Of the Composition of Forms. 

I. Thyireceding observations relate altogether *| 

to Simple Forms, or to such Forms as are di98oribed 
by a single Line. 

It is obvious, however, tliat there are few 
Forms of such n kind. In the greater part of 
beautiful Forms, whether in Nature or in Art, 
Lines of different descriptions unite, and there is 
a Beauty felt in certain combinations of these 
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Lines, or in the production of & complex Form. 
The principles, therefore, which account for the 
Beauty of Simple Forms, cannot be supposed to 
account also for that peculiar Beauty which arises 
from the union of such Forms in Composition. 

Simple ^Forms are distinguished to the Eye by 
the uniformity or similarity of the Line by which 
they are described. Complex Forms are distin- 
guished by the mixture of siitQhirity and dissimi- 
larity in these Lines, or, in other words, by their 
Unifonnity and Variety. •The same principle 
which leads us to ascribe the Beauty of Simple 
Forms to some original Beauty in these Forms 
themselves, leads us also to ascribe the Beauty of 
complex Forms to ^me original fitness in the 
Composition of Uniformity and Variety, to pro- 
duce this Emotion. , 

That the Composition of Uniformity and Variety 
in Forms is agreeable, or is fitted by the consti- 
tution of our nature to excite an agreeable sensa- 
tion in the Sense of Sight, 1 am not disposed to 
dispute. That these quaUties are «also capable of 
conveying to us very pleasing and very interest- 
ing expressions, and that in this manner they are 
felt as beautiful, I shall endeavour to show in the 
next chapter ; but that the union of such material 
qualities, as perceived by the Eye, and without 
refert'iice to any Expression, is not in itself and 
essentially beautiful, is obvious from the following 
considerations, of which 1 shall devolve the illus- 
tration upon the reader himself. 

i . If the Composition of Uniformity and Variety 
I in Forms were in itself beautiful, it would neces- 
sarily follow, that in every case where this Com- 
position was found, the Fonn would bo beautiful. 
The greater part of Forms, both in Art and 
Nature, are possessed of this union.*' The greater 
. part of these Forms, however, are not beautiful. 

I 2. If it is said that it is not the mere union of 
Uniformity ancf Variety, but a certain union of 
them, which is beautiful, tjien this peculiar union 
must in all cases be necessarily beautiful. The 
only difference between Forms in this respect 
must be either in the number or in the degree^ of 
their uniform, or of their varied parts. Let any 
particular or certain Composition of these parts 
be fixed upon ; it will be found, that so far is this 
union of uniformity and variety from lueing in 
itself beautiful, that it cannot be extended to 
objects of any diftereiit kind, without altogether 
destroying their Beauty. 

3. If it is farther said that it is not any certain, 
but a proper Composition of Uniformity and 
Variety which is beautiful, then it is obvious, that 
this propriety is not the object of our external 
Senses, and that whatever Beauty arises from the 
Composition of these quaUties, is to be ascribed to 
some other principle than to the mere material 
qualities alone. 

II. — If, on the other hand, the account which 
has been given of the Natural Beauty of Forms, 

I as expressive of certain affecting or interesting 
'* qualities, be just, it seema natural to suppose that 
in the Composition of Forms, some propriety 
should arise from the Composition of Expression ; 
that as Lines are distinguished by different cha- 
Tacters, the mixture of different Lines should 
produce confusi^, instead of Beauty ; and that 
the Composition of Form should then only be 
beautiful, when the same relation is preserved 


amid variety, which is demanded in all other cases 
of Composition 

That this is really the case, will, I trust, appear 
probable, from the following considerations : — 

1. I conceive it will be found that the union 
of such qualities is felt as beautiful, only in those 
cases where the object itself has some determi- 
nate Expression ; and that in objects where no 
such general Expression is found, no Beauty is 
expected in their Composition. 

In- the present case, Uniformity and Variety 
mean Shnilarity and Dissimilarity of Form. Every 
one knows, however, thali the mere union of Simi- 
larity and Dissimilarity docs not constitute a 
beautiful Form. In the Forms of Ground, of 
Water, of Vegetables, of Ornaments, &c., it is 
difficult to find any instance of a perfectly Simple 
I* Form, or in which Lines of different descriptions 
do not unite. It is obvious, however, that such 
objects are not beautiful in so great a proportion, 
and that, on the contrary, in all of them there are 
cases \^iere this mixture is mere confusion, and 
in no respect considered as beautiful. If we 
inquire farther what is the circumstance which 
distinguishes beautiful objects of these kinds, it 
will be found, 1 believe, that it is som* determi- 
nate character or expression which they have to 
us ; and that when this Expression is once per- 
ceived, we immediately look for, and expect some 
relation among the different parts to this general 
character. 

It is almost impossible, for instance, to find any 
Fonn of Ground which is not complex, or in 
which different forms do not unite. Amid a groat 
extent of, landscape, however, there are few spots 
in which we are sensible of any beauty in their 
original formation ; and wherever such spots 
occur, thef are al^ys distinguished by some pro- 
minent ch^actor ; the character of Greatness, 
Wildness, Gaiety, Tranquillity, or MeUncholy. As 
soon as this impression is made, as soon as we feel 
the expression of the scene, we immediately be- 
come sensible, that the different forms which com- 
pose it are suited to thiif character ; wo perceive, 
and very often we imagine a correspondence 
among these parts, and we say, accordingly, that 
there is a relation, an harmony among them, and 
tlrnt Nature has been kind, in combining different 
, circumstances with so much propriety, for the pro- 
duction of one effect. We amuse ourselves, also, 
in imagining improvements to the scene, either in 
throwing out some circumstances which do not 
correspond, or in introducing new ones, by which 
the general character may be more effectually sup- 
> ported. All this beauty of Composition, however, 
would liave been Unheeded, if the scene itself had 
not some determinate character ; and all that we 
intend, by these imaginary improvements, either 
im the preservation of greater Uniformity, or in 
the introduction of greater Variety, is to establish , 
a more perfect relation among the different parts 
to this peculiar character. 

In the laying out of grounds, in the same man- I 
ner, every man knows, that the mere Composition ! 
of sinfilar and dissimilar Forms does not constitute 
Beauty ; that some character is necessary, to 
which we may refer the relation of the 'different 
parts ; and that where no such character can be 
created , the Composition itself is only confusion. It 


•Essay L ohap. ii. sect. 3. 
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is upon these principles, accordingly, that we uni- 
formly judge of the Beauty of such scenes. If 
there is no character discernible, no general Ex- 
pression, which may afford our imaginations the 
key of the scene, although we may be pleased with 
its neatness, or its cultivation, we feel no Beauty 
whatever in its composition, and we leave it with 
no other impression than that of regret, that so 
much labour and expense should be thrown away 
upon so confused and ungrateful a subject. If, on 
the other hand, the scene is expressive, if the 
g(*iieral Form is such as tn inspire some peculiar 
Emotion, and the different circumstances such as 
to correspond to this effect, or to increase it, we 
immediately conclude that the Composition is 
good, and yield ourselves willingly to its influence. 
If, lastly, amid such a scone, wo find circumstances 
introduced which have po relation to the general 
Exprt?8sion ; if Forms of Gaiety and Gloom, Great- 
ness and Ornament, Rudeness and Tranquillity, 
4&C., are mingled together without any attention to 
one determinate effect, we turn with indication 
from the confusion, and conclude that the Com- 
position is defective in its first principles,^ In ah 
cases of this kind, we become sensible of the 
Beauty of Composition, only when the scene has 
some general cliaracter, to which the different 
Forms in Composition can refer ; and determine 
its Beauty by the effect of this union in maintain- 
ing or promoting this general Expression. The 
same observation may be extended to the Forms 
of Wood and Water ; but 1 willingly refer the 
readc^r to Mr. Wliately’s excellent ‘‘ Observations 
upon Modern Gardening,” for the full illpstratioii 
of this remark, with regard to the differept objects 
of natural scenery. 

In the Vegetable World, also^if the mere com- 
position of Unifonnity and Varmty wer» sufficient 
to constitute Beauty, it would be almost impossible 
to find any instance where Vegetable Forms should 
not be beautiful. That this is not the case every 
one knows ; and the least attention to the language 
of Mankind will show, that wherever sucl/ Forms 
arc beautiful, they are felt* as characteristic or ex- 
pressive ; and that the Beauty of the Composition 
is determined by the same princijde which regu- 
lates our opinion with regard to the Composition 
of the Forms of Ground. The beautiful Forms 
which we ourselves remark in this kingdom ; tho« 
F onus which have been selected by Sculptors for 
embellishment or ornament, by Painters for the 
effect of landscape, by Poets for description or 
allusion, are all such as have some determinate 
Expression or Association ; their Beauty is gene- 
rally expressed by epithets significant of this Cha- ^ 
racier ; and if we are asked the ifeason of our admi- 
ration, we immediately assign this Expression as a 
reason satisfactory to ourselves for the Beauty we 
discover in them. As#oou also as we feel this Ex- 
pression in any Vegetable Form, we perceive or 
demand a relation among the different parts to 
this peculiar Character. If this relation is main- 
tained, we feel immediately that the Composition 
ef the Form is good. We show it as a beautiful 
instance of the operation of Nature, and we* speak 
S *** ^ Form in which tSie utmost harmony and 
felicity of Composition is displayed. If, on the 
contrary, the different parte do not seem adjusted 
to the general character, if instead of an agreement 
nuiong these parts in the maintaining or promoting 


this Expression, there appears only a mixture of 
similar and dissimilar parts, without any corres- 
pondence or alliance, we reject it as a confused 
and insignificant Form, without meaning or beauty. 
If, in the same manner, the general Form has no 
Expression, we pass it by without attention, and 
with a conviction that where there is no Character 
to which the relati(m of the different parts may be 
referred, there can I>e no propriety or beauty in its 
Composition. 

In the different species of Vegetables which 
possess Expression, and which consequently admit 
of Beauty in Composition, it is observable also 
that every individual does not possess this Beauty ; 
and it is the same principle which determines our 
opiUiou of the Beauty of Individuals, that deter- 
mines our opinion of the Beauty of different spe- 
cies. The Oak; the Myrtle, the Weeping- Willow, 
the Vine, the Ivy, the Rose, &c., are beautiful 
classes of l*lants : but every Oak and Myrtle, &c., 
does not constitute a beautiful Form. The many 
physical (Smses' which affect their growth, affect 
also their Expression ; and it is only when they 
jioasess in purity the peculiar Character of the class, 
that the individuals are felt as beautiful. In the 
judgment accordingly that we form of this Beauty, 
we are uniformly guided by Ihe circumstance of 
their Expression. When, in any of these instances, 
we find an accumulation of Forms different from 
what we generally meet with, we feel a kind of 
disappointment ; and how(5ver much the Com- 
position may exhibit of mere uniform and varied 
pM'ts, we pass it by with some degree of indignation. 
When the discordant parts are few, we lament 
that accident should have introduced a variety 
which is so prejudicial, and we amuse ourselves 
with fancying^ow beautiful the Form would be, if 
these parts were omitted. It is only when we dis- 
cover a general coiTCspondence an^ong the different 
parts to the tvrhole of the character, and perceive 
the uniformity of this character maintained amid 
all their varieties, that we are fully satisfied with 
the Beauty of the Form. The superiority of the 
prqdu^rtions of Sculpture and Painting to their 
originals in Nature, altogether consists in the 
power which the Artists have to correct these ac- 
cidental defects, in keeping out every circumstance 
which c*n interrupt the general Expression of the 
subject or the Form, and in presenting, pure and 
ubmixed, the Character which we liave associated 
with the objects in real Nature. 

The same observation extends to every species 
of artificial Form ; but the pursuit of it would 
necessarily lead to a very long and I believe a very 
unnecessary discussion. With regard to this sub- 
ject, I shall leave the Reader to his*own observa- 
tion ; and shall only beg of him to reflect, whether, 
if the Composition of uniformity and variAy were 
nece8saj;*ily beautiful, every species almost of arti- 
ficial Form would not be found to be beautiful ; 
whether, on the contrary, the beauty of Composi- 
tion is not perceived in those subjects only where 
the Form itself has 8om» Character or Expression, * 
or where it affords him some distinct principle, to 
w^h the relation of the different parts may be 
rcOTTod ; and whether he does not determine the 
Beauty of the Gompositlon by the effect of this 
union of different parts in exciting one definite 
Emotion I It is perhaps unnecessary jbo romai'k, 
that, in pursuing such observations, it is proper to 
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leave out every consideration of design or of utility, 
and that the fittest subjects for such experiments 
are ornamental Forms, or those Forms in which 
no other object is sought, than the mere production 
of Beauty, 

I shall content myself with observing upon this 
subject, that whatever is the source of the Beauty 
of complex Forms, it is natural to suppose it should 
be expressed in language ; and that if Uniformity 
and Variety were beautiful in themselves, and by 
the Constitution of our Nature, it is reasonable to 
think that, in describing beautiful Forms, such 
qualities should be assigned as the foundation of 
their Beauty. If I am not deceived, however, this 
is very far from beinf^ the case. In describing such 
objects, we never satiny ourselves witl^ distinguish- 
ing them by such characters, and if any person 
were in such terms to describe any*Fonii to our- 
selves, we should be at as great a loss as ever 
with regard to its Beauty. 1 apprehend, on the 
contrary, that the natural and uniform method we 
take for this pui’posc^, is first ta con^jey to our 
hearers the idea of its Cliaracter or Expression ; 
and after having given them this general concep- 
tion of it, we enter into the detail of its Composi- 
tion, and endeavour to explain to them with how 
great propriety the different parts are accommo- 
dated, to preserve and to promote this character- 
istic Expression ; and if we succeed in this des- 
cription, we never fail not only to be undei-stood, 
but to convey also to those who hear us a perfect 
belief of the Excellence and Beauty of the Com- 
position. If the mere mixture of uniformity and 
variety were beautiful, independent of any relation 
to Expression, all this natural process could never 
take place, and if it did, could never convey any 
opinion of Beauty. « . 

2. I believe it will be found that different pro- 
portions of Uniformity and Variety are required 
in Forms of different characters; «ind that the 
principle from which we determine the Beauty of 
such proportion is from iti correspondence to the 
nature of the peculiar Emotion which the Form 
itself is fitted to excite. Every one knows that 
some Emotions require a greater degree of uniff)r- 
mity, and others a greater degree of variety in 
their objects ; and jierhaps, in general, all strong 
or powerful Emotions, and all Emotioq|i which 
border upon pain, demand uniformity or sameness ; 
and all weak Emotions, and all Emotions whioli 
belong to i)ositive pleasure, demand variety or 
novelty in the objects of them. Upon this con- 
stitution of our Nature, the Beauty of Composition 
seems chiefly to depend : and the judgment we 
form of this Beauty appears, in all cases, to be 
determined by the correspondence of the different 
parts of the Composition iu preserving or pro- 
moting |he peculiar Expression by which the object 
itself is distinguished. 

In the Forms of Ground, for instance, fliere is 
very obviously no certain proportion of uniformity 
and variety which is permanently beautiful. The 
•same degree of unifonnity which is pleasing in a 
scene of Greatness or Melancholy, would be dis- 
agreeable or dull in a scene of Gaiety or Splendour. 
The same degree of variety which would be 
tiful in these, would be distressing in the others. 
By what rule, however, do we determine the dif- 
ferent Beauty of these proportions? Not surely by 
the Composition itself^ else one determinate Com- 


position would be permanently beautiful ; but by 
the relation of this Composition to the Expression 
or Character of the scene ; by its according with 
the demand and expectation of our Minds, and by 
its being suited to that particular state of interest or 
of fancy which is produced by the Emotion that the 
scene inspires. When this effect is accordingly pro- 
duced, when the proportion either of uniformity or 
variety corresponds to the nature of this Emotion, 
we conclude that the Composition is good. When 
this proportion is violated, when there is more 
unifonnity of Expression than we choose to dwell 
upon, or more variety tfiau we can follow without 
distraction, we conclude that the Composition is de- 
fective, and speak of it either as dull or confused. 
Whatever may be the number of distinct Charac- 
ters which the Forms of Ground possess, there is 
an equal number of different proportions required 
in the Composition of them ; and so strong is this 
natimal determination of the Beauty of Composi- 
tion, that after admiring tho Composition of one 
scene, ^ve very often, in a few minutes afterwards, 
find equal beauty in a Composition of a totally 
differor^Jitind, when it distinguishes a scene of au 
opposi te^iaracter. 

“ Tlie style of every part (says Mr. Wliately, in 
the conclusion of his Observations upon Ground) 
must be accommodated to the character of the 
whole ; for every piece of ground is distinguished by 
certain properties ; it is cither tame or bold, gentle 
or rude, continued or broken ; and if any variety 
inconsistent with these properties bo obtruded, it 
has no other effect than to weaken one idea with- 
out raising another. The insipidity of a flat is not 
taken away by a few scattered hillocks ; a conti- 
nuation of uneven ground can alone give tho idea 
of inequality. A large, deep, abrupt break, among 
easy swells and fallb, seems at best but a piece left 
unfinished, ^and which ought to have been softened ; 
it is not more natural, because it is more rude. On 
the other hand, a small fine polished form, in the 
midst of rough misshapen ground, though more 
elegant, than all about it, is generally no better 
than a patch, itself disgraced, and disfiguring the 
scene. A thousand instances might be added to 
show that the prevailing idea ought to pervade 
every part, so far at least indispensably, as to ex- 
clude whatever distracts it ; and as much further 
as possible to accommodate the character of the 
ground to that of the scene it belongs to.” 

After observing that the same principle extends 
to the proportion and to the number of the parts, 
he observes, “ That ground is seldom beautiful or 
natural without variety, or even without contrast ; 
and the precautions which have been given extend 
no farther, than t* prevent variety from degene- 
rating into inconsistency, and contrast into contra- 
diction. Within the extremes Nature supplies an 
inexhaustible fund ; and variety thus lifted, so 
far from destroying, improves the general effect. 
Each distinguished part makes a separate impres- 
sion ; and all bearing the same stamp, all concurring 
to the same end, every one is an additional support 
to the prevailing idea. — An accurate observer will 
see in every Form several circumstances, by which 
it is distinguished from«every other. If the scene 
be mild and quiet, he will place together those 
which do not differ widely, and he will gradually 
depart from the similitude. In ruder scenes, the 
succession will be less regular, and the transitions 
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more sudden. The character of the place must ' 
determine the degree of difference between con- ' 
tiguous Forms. — An assemblage of the most elegant 
Fox’ms in the happiest situations is to a degree 
indiscriminate, if they have not been selected and 
arranged with a design to produce certain Expres- 
sions ; an air of magnificence or of simplicity, of 
cheerfulness, tranquillity, or some other general 
character, ought to pervade the whole ; and objects 
pleasing in themselves, if they contradict that 
character, should therefore be excluded ; those 
which are only indifferent must sometimes make 
room for such as are inofb significant ; many will 
often be introduced for no other merit than their 
Expression; and some which are in general rather 
disagreeable may occasionally be recommended 
by it. Barrenness itself may be an acceptable 
circumstance in a spot dedicated to Solitude and* 
Melancholy.” As tiie ’great secret of gardening 
seems thus to consist in the accurate preservation 
f»f the character of every scene, whether original 
or created ; so it is the same principle th^ deter- 
mines the opinion of men with regard to its Beauty ; 
and whoever will read Mr. Whatcly’s excellent 
book with attention, will perceive that aijr^ltis rules 
with regal'd to the Forms of Ground, of Water, of 
Wood, of Rocks, and of Buildings, may be referred 
to this leading princi})le ; ami that they are nothing 
more than investigatitms of the character of these 
different Forms, and directions how to apply them 
in scenes of diffoi*ent Expression. 

Our opinion of the Beauty of vegetable forms 
seems directtjd by tlie same principle. Many of 
th(j classes of trees have distinct characters. There 
are therefore different compositions vffhicli are 
Veautiful in their forms : and in all of them, that 
Composition only is beautiful which corresponds to 
th(i nature of the EJtpression tlfcy hav<^ or of the 
Emotion w'hich they excite. The character, for 
instance, of the weeping-willow, is melancholy ; of 
the birch and of the aspen, gaiety : the character 
of tho hoi’sc-chesnut, is solemnity j of the oak, 
majesty ; of the yew, sadness. In each ^f these 
cases, the general Form, or Composition of the 
parts is altogether different ; all of them, however, 
are beautiful ; and were this proportion in point 
of Composition changed, were the weeping-willow 
to assume an equal degree of variety with the oak, 
or the oak to show an equal degree of uniformity 
with the w'eeping-willow, we should undoubtedly* 
f<5el it as a defect, and conclude that, in this change 
of Form, the Beauty of the character and of the 
Composition was lost. 

It is in this manner, accordingly, that we judge 
of tho Beauty of individuals, in these different* 
classes. All these individuals ^re not beautiful ; 
and wherever they appear as beautiful, it is when 
their Form adheres perfectly to their character ; 
when no greater degree either of uniformity pr 
variety is assumed, thin suits that peculiar Emotion 
which their expression excites in our minds. An 
oak, which wreathes not into vigorous or fantastic 
branches ; a yew, which grows into thin and varied 
forms ; a plane-tree, or a horse-chesnut, which 
assumes not a deep and almost solid mass of foli- 
&c., appear to us as .^perfect and deformed 
pr(>duction8. They seem to aim at an expression 
which they do not reach, and we speak of them 
accordingly as wanting the Beauty, because they 
want the character, of their class. 


In the formation of beautiful groups, the same 
adherence to Expression is necessary : aJid what- 
ever may be the character of the group, the real 
limit to variety is correspondence in this Expres- 
sion. The permanent character of trees arises 
from their Form or their Colour. In so far as 
Form is concerned, Forms of different character 
are never found to unite, or to constitute a beau- 
tiful composition. • A mixture, for instance, of the 
light and upright branches of the almond, with 
the falling branches of the willow, the heavy 
branches of the horse-chesnut, and the wild arms 
of the oak, would be absolute confusion, and would 
be intolerable in any scene where design or inten- 
tion could be supposed. T^e mixture of trees, on 
th§ otlier bp.nd, that correspond in their Forms, 
and that unite in the production of one character, 
are found to . constitute beautiful groups. We 
speak of them accordingly as beautiful from this 
cause. When we meet with them in natural 
scenery, we are pleased with the fortunate, thougli 
accidcntril connexion, and wc say, that they could 
not have been better united by the hand of Art ; 
when we meet with them in cultivated scenes, we 
praise the taste of the artist, and say, that the 
Composition is pure and harmonious. “ Trees 
(says Mr. Whately) which •differ but in one of 
these circumstances, whether of shape, of green, 
or of growth, though they agree in every other, 
aro sufficiently distinguished for the puri>o6e of 
Variety ; if they differ in two or three, they be- 
come contrasts : if in all, they arc opposite, and 
seldom group well together. Those, on tho con- 
trary, which arc of ono character, and are distin- 
guislied only as the cbai'acteristic mark is strongly 
or faintly impressed upon them, as a young beech, 
and a birchen acacia, and a larch, all pendant, 
though in different degrees, form a beautiful mass, 
in which unity is preserved without sameness.” 
How far the* same principle extends to landscape- 
painting, they who are acquainted with the art will 
be at no loss to deteriffino. 

In all the different kinds of Ornamental Forms, 
in tho same manner, instead of there being any 
oite determinate proportion of Uniformity and 
Variety beautiful, there are, in fact, as many 
varieties of beautiful Composition as there are 
varietiq^ of Character ; and the rule by which we 
judge of this Beauty, in every particular case, is 
by the correspondence of tho Composition to tho 
character which the Form is intended to express. 
To give the same proportion of unifonn or of varied 
parts to every species of ornamental Form, to 
Forms of Splendour, of Magnificence, of Gaiety, of 
Delicacy, or of Melancholy, would be to sin against 
the very first principle of Composition, and would 
inimediately be detected, even, by those who never 
heard of the principles of Composition. The beau- 
tiful Foim of the Vase, for instance, is employed 
in maffy different kinds of ornament, and may 
either be Magnificent, Elegant, Simple, Gay, or 
Melancholy. In all these cases, however, the Com- 
position is different. A greater proportion of Uni> 
fomiity distinguishes it when destined to the Expres- 
sion of Simplicity, Magnificence, or Melancholy, 
and a greater proportion of Variety, when destined 
to the Expression of Elegance or Gaiety. We im- 
mediately perceive also that there is propriety and 
Beauty in this difference of Composition ; and if 
we are asked why it is so, we readily*answer, be- 
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cause it accords with the peculiar character which 
the Form is there intended to have. If, on the 
othcl* hand, this proportion is inverted, if the Vase 
upon a tomb has all the varieties of a Goblet, or 
the latter all the uniformity of the funereal Urn, 
we immediately perceive an impropriety and de- 
formity, and as readily explain it, by saying that 
the Composition is unfitted to the Expression 
which the object is intended to have. 

The Orders of Architecture have different 
characters froih several cailbes, and chiefly, I 
believe, from the different quantities of matter in 
their Entablatures. The Tuscan is distinguished 
by its Severity ; the Doric by its Simplicity ; the 
Ionic by its Elegance ;{the Corinthian and Com- 
posite by their Lightness and Gaiety. <« To those 
characters, their several ornaments ai^e suited with 
consummate Taste. Change these ontaments, give 
to the Tuscan the Corinthian Capital, or to the 
Corinthian the Tuscan, and every person would 
feel not only a di8ai3pointment from this unexpected 
Composition, but a sentiment also of impeopriety, 
from the appropriation of a grave or sober orna- 
ment to a subject of Splendour, and of a rich or 
gaudy ornament to a subject of Severity, fiven 
in the commonest of all Forms, the Forms of Fur- 
niture, the same principle is obvious. Chairs, 
Tables, Mirrors, Candlesticks, &c., may have very 
different cjiaracters ; they may be either Simple, 
Elegant, Rich, or Magnificent. Whatever this 
character may be, we demand a correspondence 
in the Composition. The same number of uniform 
parts, which is beautiful in any simple Form, is 
insipid in an elegant, and mean in a rich or mag- 
nificent one. The same variety of parts which is beau- 
tiful in a Form of splendour or magnificence, is con- 
fused in an elegant, and tawdry in a ^mple Form. 

In these, and a thousand other cases of the same 
kind, it will be found that no certain proportion 
of Uniformity and Variety is perniaiAjiitly felt as 
beautiful ; that, on the contrary, wherever the 
Form, either an itself, or from its situation, has 
any detenniiiate Expression, the Beauty of Com- 
position arises from its correspondence to that 
Expression ; and that wherever Forms differ m 
character, a different Composition is approved, 
and is said to be approved, upon this account. I 
shall only add to these hints upon the subject, that 
the natural language of men is uniformly guided 
by this principle ; and that whenever the^ attempt 
to describe the excellence of any Composition, it is 
not by explaining the peculiar proportions of Uni- 
formity and Variety which may obtain in it, but 
by showing how well this proportion accords with 
the Expression by which the object itself is dis- 
tinguished. f 

If the illustrations which I have now offered are 
just, we shall have reason to conclude that the 
mere Composition of Uniformity and Variety is 
not beautiful in itself, or from the original con- 
stitution of our nature ; that it is felt as beau- 
tiful only in those cases, where the Form is 
distinguished by some character or Expression ; 
and that the Beauty of the Composition arises, in 
every case, from its correspondence to the nature 
of that Emotion which this Expression is fitted to 
excite. t 

These conclusions seem to lead to a very dif- 
ferent rule for the Composition of beautiful Forms, 
from that wnich Mr. Hogarth has laid down in his 


Analysis of Beauty. " The way (says he) of com- 
posing pleasing Forms, is to be accomplished by i 
making choice of van’ety of lines, as to their shapes ! 
and dimensions ; and then again by varying their | 
situations with each other, by all the different ways 
that can be conceived, and at the same time (if a 
solid Figure be the subject of the Composition) 
the contents or space that is to be inclosed within 
those lines must be duly considered and varied 
too, as much as possible with propriety.” Although 
it is with much diffidence that I differ from 
Hogarth, yet I cannot help being of opinion (in so 
far at least ifb the natul^al Beauty of Forms is 
concerned), that this rule might be followed in a i 
thousand cases, without the production of any 
degree of Beauty ; that if the distinguishing Form 
is inexpressive or indifferent, all this variety would 
only create confusion ; and that in its application 
to Forms of different characters or Expression, 
it would excite a sentiment of impropriety, instead 
of pleasure. i 

On tip? other hand, the view which I have now i 
given of the subject would seem to lead to the 
following rules for beautiful Composition : 

1. That wherever beautiful Form is intended, 
some characteristic or expre.ssive Form should be 
selected, as the ground or subject of the Composi- 
tion. And, 

2. That the Variety (whether in the form, the 
number, or the proportion of the parts) should be 
adapted to the peculiar nature of this Expn^ssion, 
or of that Emotion which this Expitissiou is fitted 
to excite in the mind of the 8])ectator. 

3. Forms of this kind are either single or depen- 
dent. In single or independent Forms their cha- 
racter is alb the pleasure of the Artist ; and that 
will be alw’ays most beautiful in which the charac- 
ter is best preservcM. 

4. In defjendent Forms, on the contrary, or 
those which are designed for particular scenes or 
situations, their character must be determined by 
that of the scene or situation ; and that also will 
be the niost beautiful Form, in the composition of 
which the alliance to the general character is 
most precise and delicate. 

III. — The same principle seems to extend to 
the Composition of Colours. The mere mixture 
of Colours is not beautiful. In the different 
Colours that are mingled upon a Painter^s pallet, 
or in a book of patterns, wo say there is no 
Beauty, because there is no Relation. What 
then is the relation which is necessary to consti- 
tute beautiful Composition ? It is not their mere 
relation as Colours, because Colours of very dif- : 
dereiit kinds are found to produce beautiful Compo- | 
sitions. It is not any established relation between | 
particular Colours which is beautiful from our ori- 
ginal constitution, because in different subjects 
different Compositions are i^cessary. I humbly 
apprehend, that it is the Relation of Expression. 

In Natural Scenery for instance, the Colours of 
the great ingredients. Ground, Water, Wood, 
Rocks, and Buildings, are very different, and are 
susceptible of great varieties. In every scene, 
however, which is expressive, we look for and 
demand an unity in th# Expression of these dif- 
ferent Colours. We often find fault accordingly 
with the Colour of particular objects in such 
scenes, and say that they are too Rich, too Solemn, 
or too Cheerful for the rest of the scene. The 
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vivid Green for instance, which is so pleasing in a 
cheerful landscape, would ill suit a scene of Melan- 
choly or Desolation. The brown heath, which so 
singularly accords with scenes of Gloom or Bar- 
renness, would be intolerable in a landscape of 
Gaiety. The grey rock, which throws so vener- 
able an air over grave or solemn scenes, would 
have but a feeble elfect in scenes of horror. The 
blue and peaceful stream, which gives such love- 
liness to the solitary valley, would appear alto- 
' gether misplaced amid scenes of rude and savage 
' Maje^sty. The white foam and discoloured watei’s 
of the torrent alone sffit the wiMness of their 
Expression. 

The groat difference in the Colours of Trees 
requires attention in tlieir Composition into 
Groui)s. If the Oak, tlie Yew, the Birch, the 
Fir, the Aspen, the Willow, &c., wore mixed to 
g(!ther indiscriminatel5', every one would exclaim 
at the impropriety of tlie Composition, and say 
that there was no relation, and no character pre- 
served. Unite, however, only such Trees as are 
distinguished by Colours of a similar cimracter, 
the Composition will be beautiful, and the variety 
will only serve to enhance and strengthen the 
Expression. If any other rule but their Expres- 
sion were followed, would the effect be the 
same ? 

Different Compositions of Colours also are 
necessary in the different appearances of Ti'ees, 
whether as a Clump, a Thicket, a Grove, or a 
Wood. The same degree of uniformity in colour- 
ing which is beautiful in a Wood, is displeasing in 
a Thicket or open Grove ; the same degree of 
variety which is beautiful in those, is •unpleasing 
in tlie other. To what principle shall those dif- 
ferences be referred, but to the difference of Cha- 
racter ; to the Airiness andiJaiety oj the ono, to 
the Majesty and Solemnity of the other ? 

The scenes of Nature often derive their Charac- 
ter even from the season of the day in which they 
are viewinl, and the aspect which they riigard. 
How much the Beauty of the Composition of 
Colours in such scenes arises from the Composi- 
tion of their Expression, is beautifully illustrated 
in the following observations of Mr. Whatcly, 

“ Some species and situations of objects arc in 
themselves adu{)tcd to receive or to make the 
impressions which characterise the principal parts 
of the day : their splendour, their sobriety, and 
other peculiarities recommend or prohibit them 
upon different occasions ; the same considerations 
direct the choice also of their appendages : and 
in consequence of a judicious assemblage and 
arrangement of such as are proper for the piy*- 
pose, the Spirit of the Meaning, the Excess of 
Noon, or the Temperance of Evening, may be 
improved or corrected by the application of the 
scene to the seasoii. 

“ In the Morning^ the freshness of the air 
allays the force of the sunbeams, and their bright- 
ness is free from glare ; the most splendid objects 
do hot offend the eye, nor suggest the idea of heat 
in the extreme ; but they correspond with the 
glitter of the dew which bespangles all the produce 
of the earth, and with the cheerfulness diffused 
over the whole face of creation. A variety of 
buildings may therefore be introduced to enliven 
the view, their colour may be the purest white 
without danger of excess, though they face the 


eastern sun ; and those which are in other aspects 
should be so contrived, that their turrets, their 
pinnacles, or other points, may catch glances of 
the rays, and contribute to illuminate the scene. 
The trees, in general, ought to be of the lightest 
greens, and so situated as not to darken much of 
the landscape by the length of their shadows. 
Vivacity in the streams, and transparency in a 
lake, are more in^ortant at this than at any other 
hour of the day ; and an open exposure is com- 
monly the most deljjjhtful, both for the effect of 
particular objects, and the general character of 
the scene. 

At Noon^ every expedient should he used to 
correct the excess of the season : the shades are 
shortened;^ they must therWore be thick, but open 
plantations are gencrably preferable to a close 
covert : the^^.afford a passage, or at least admit- 
tance to the air, wlfich, tempered by the coolness 
of the place, soft to the touch, and refreshing at 
once to all the senses, renders the shade a delight- 
ful climate, not a mere refuge from heat. Groves, 
even at a distance, suggest the ideas which they 
realise upon the spot, and by multiplying the 
appearances, improve the sensations of relief from 
the extremity of the weather : Grottoes, Caves, 
and Cells, are on the same .account agreeable cir- 
cumstances in a sequestered recess : and though 
the chill within be hardly ever tolerable, the eye 
catches only an idea of coolness from the sight of 
them. Other buildings ought in general to be 
cast into shade, that the glare, of reflection from 
them may be obscured. The large expanse of a 
^ake is also too dazzling : hut a broad river moving 
gently, and jiartially darkened with shadow, is 
very refreshing, more so perhaps than a little rill, 
for the vivjyjity of the latter rather disturbs the 
repose which generally prevails at mid-day : every 
breeze then is still ; the reflection of an aspen leaf 
scarcely trpmbles on the water ; the animals remit 
their search of food, and man ceases from liis 
labour ; the stream «)f heat seems to oppress all 
the faculties of the mind, and all the active powers 
of the body ; and any very lively motion discom- 
’{)ose8 the languor in which we then delight to 
indulge. 

“ In the Evening y all splendour fades ; no build- 
ings ^lare, no water dazzles, the calmness of a 
lake suits the quiet of the time, the light hovers 
there, and prolongs the duration of day. An 
open reach of a river lias a similar though a 
fainter effect, and a continued stream all exposed 
preserves the last rays of the sun along the whole 
length of its course, to beautify the landscape. 
But a brisk current is not so consistent as a lake 
with the tranquillity of Evening, and other objects 
should in general conform to the temper of the 
time : buildings of a dusky hue are most agreeable 
to it. No contrast of light and shade can then be 
produced ; hut if the plantations, which by their 
situation are the first to be obscured, be of the 
darkest greens, if the buildings which have a 
western aspect be of a light colour, and if tjie 
management of the h^vns and the water be adapted 
to the same purpose, a diversity of tints will 
be preserved long after the greater effects are 
faded.” 

There are' few subjects where the Beauty or 
Deformity of the Composition of Colours is more 
observable, or at least more commonly observed, 
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than in the article of Dress. The following 
hints may perhaps lead the Header to perceive, 
that this Beauty is also dependent upon Expres- 
sion : 

1. It may bo observed that no Dross is beauti- 

ful, in which thei*e is not some leading or pre- 
dominant Colour displayed, or in which, if I may 
use the expression, there is not some unity of colour- 
ing. A dress in which different colours were 
employed in equal quantities, in which one half of 
the body was distinguished by one Colour, and 
the other by another, or in which each particular 
limb was differently coloured, would be ridiculous 
instead of being beautiful. It is in this way 
accordingly, that Mounfebanks are dressed, and 
it never fails to produce* the effect that js intended 
by it, to excite the mirth, and the ridicule of the 
common people. . 

2. No dress is ever remarked as beautiful, in 
which the prevailing Colour has not some pleasing 
or affecting Expression. There are a variety of 
colours which are chosen for common lapparel, 
which have no Character or Expression in them- 
selves, and which are chosen for no other reason, 
but because they are convenient for the peculiar 
occupations or amusements in which wc are 
engaged. Such dress accordingly has no Beauty. 
When we say that it is a useful or a convenitmt 
Colour, we give it all the approbation that it is 
entitled to. There are on the contrary a variety 
of colours which are expressive from peculiar 
Associations, which are either gay, or delicate, or 
rich, or grave, or melancholy. It is always such 
Coloura that are chosen for what is propeily callecf 
Dress, or for that species of Apparel in which 
something more than mere convenience is intended. 
When we speak of such Dress, acccrdingly, we 
generally describe its Beauty by its Character, by 
its being delicate or rich, or gay, or magnificent, 
or, in other words, by its being distinguished by 
some pleasing or afiecting Expression. We should 
feel an equal impropriety in fmy person’s choosing 
the Colour of ornamental Dress, on account of its 
convenience, as in his choosing the Colour of his 
common apparel, because it was gay, or delicate^ 
or splendid. 

This difference of Expression constitutes the 
only distinction that seems to subsist between the 
Colours that are fit for common, and those that 
are fit for ornamental apparel. But besides this, 
there is another constituent of the Beauty of the 
prevailing Colour : its relation to the character or 
situation of the Person who wears it. The same 
Colour which would be beautiful in the dress of 
a Prince, would bo ridiculous in the dress of a 
Peasant. We expect gay Colours in the dress of^ 
youth, and sober and temperate colours in the 
dress of age. We feel a propriety in the cheerful 
Colours of a Marriage, and in the melancholy 
colouring of Mourning. There is a propriety of 
relation also between the colours that distinguish 
the Dress of certain situations, and these situations 
themselves, which we never see violated without 
some degree of pain. Besides all this, there is a 
relation of a still more delicate kind ; between 
the Colours of Dress, and the Character that 
distinguishes the countenance and ^ form of the 
Person who wears it ; which, liowever little 
attended to, is one of the most important articles 
in the Composition of Dress, and which is never 


observed or violated without cither increasing or 
diminishing the Beauty of the Person it dis- 
tinguishes. As the general Beauty of Dress 
depends upon the predominant Colour being dis- 
tinguished by some pleasing or interesting 
Expression ; so the Beauty of Dress in any 
particular situation or character, depends upon 
this Expression being suited to that particular 
character or situation. 

3. No Dross is ever considered as beautiful, in 
which the Composition of the inferior Colours is 
not adapted to the peculiar Expression of the 
prevailing Cdbup. The* mere accumulation of 
different Colours, without any regard to the 
general Colour of the Dress, every one luiow's 
to be proverbially expressive of ignorapee and 
vulgarity. To suit these Colours, on the other 
hand, to the prevailing Colour, is considered as 
the great criterion of Taste in this kind of Com- 
position. If you inquire, accordingly, why, in 
any particular case, such Coloura are not suited 
to the press, you will be told that they are 
either too glaring, too solemn, too gay, or too 
delicate, for the predominant Colour ; in other 
words, that they do not accord witli the, Expres- 
sion of the Dress, and that on this account the 
Composition is not beautiful. Wherever, in this 
article, it is said that Colours either suit, or do 
not suit, what is meant or felt, I believe is, that 
their Expressions either agree or do not agree. 

It is upon the same account that different Co- 
lours in Dress admit of very different degrees of 
variety, in the Composition of the subordinate Co- 
loura. Rich Colours admit of little variety. Gi*ave 
or melancholy Colours of less. Delicate Colours 
admit more of contrast than of variety. Gay 
or cheerful Colours demand a great proportion of 
variety. Ii^all thesft cases, the proportion which 
is beautiful ii^hat which accords with the peculiar 
nature of the Emotion that the i)redominant Colour 
excites. Strong Emotions, and Emotions which 
border mion pain, require uniformity in their ob- 
jects. Rich, or magnificent, or mournful Dresses, 
require therefore a great ^roj>ortion of uniformity 
in the Composition of the colouring. Weak Emo- 
tions require to be supported and enlivened. 
Dresses of a gentle or delicate character are there- 
fore best illustrated by contrast. Emotions which 
belong to pleasure, demand Variety in their objects. 
Dresses of a gay character, admit therefore of a 
greater proportion of Variety in their colouring, 
than any of the others. 

These slight hints (and tlie subject deserves no 
more) may perhaps lead the Reader to conclude, 
t]t 0 ,t the Beauty of Dress (in so far as it relates to 
the Comjiosition of •Colours) depends upon the 
Unitj' of Expression : and that Taste, in this re- 
spect, consists in the accurate perception of the Ex- 
pressions of Colours, and of t^ieir relation both to 
each other, and to the character or situation of the 
person for whom they are destined. 

There is one subject in which some attention to 
these principles might perhaps be productive of 
no unimportant effect : I moan in Dramatic Re- 
presentation. Every one has perceived the im- 
propriety of the greater put of the Dresses which 
are seen upon the Stage. The confusion of rich 
and tawdry, gay and grave Drapery, in the same 
performance ; the neglect of every kind of corre^ 
spondenco between the Dress, and the Character it 
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distinguishes ; Comedy and Tragedy clothed in the 
same Colours ; and instead of any relation among 
the different Dresses of the same performance, or 
any correspondence to the Character of that per- 
formance, each particular Dress at rariance with 
another, and all of them left to be determined by 
the caprice or vanity of the Actor ! If instead of 
this, we were to find in each distin^ishing Cha- 
racter some agreement between the JExpression of 
the Dress and the nature of that Character ; if 
flifferent Agps, and Professions, and Situations, 
were attired with the same regard to propriety 
that we expect in real liip ; if the ^hole of the 
Dresses in every particular performance had some 
relation to the Character of that performance, and 
to the Emotion it is destined to excite in our 
minds ; if <io greater degree of Variety was admit- 
ted in this respect, than was consistent with this 
unity of Expression ; and if the whole were so ima- 
gined as to compose a beautiful mass or group 
of colouring, in those scenes where any number of 
personages wore assembled together ; some addi- 
tion, 1 conceive, would be given to the effcA of an 
Art, which has the capacity, at least, of becoming 
OTK* of the most powerful me-ans we know, both of 
strengthening Virtue, and of communicating Know- 
ledge. 

Whether the principle which I have now ex- 
plained may not extend to what is called the Har- 
mony of Colouring in Historical Painting ; whether 
the Beauty of the prevailing Colour is not depen- 
dent upon the agreement of its Expression with 
that peculiar Expression or Character which distin- 
guishes the scene ; and whether the Beauty of the 
Composition of the subordinate Colours is not de- 
termined by its effect in preserving thisunaty of Ex- 
pression, I shall leave to be deteimincd by those 
who are more learned in the -^t, and better ac- 
quainted with Instances by wdiicli the y.\ith of the 
observation may be tried. 

SECTION II. 

OF THK RKLATIVK BEAUTY OF FORMS. , 

Besides those qualities df which Forms in them- 
selves are expressive to us, and which constitute 
what I have called their Natural Beauty, there 
are other qualities of which they are the Signs, 
from their being the subjects of Art, or produced 
by Wisdom or Design, for some end. Whatever* 
is the effect of Art, naturally leads us to the 
consideration of that Art which is its cause, and of 
that end or purpose for which it was produced. 
When we discover skill or wdsdom in the one, or 
usefulness or propriety in the other, we are con- 
scious of a very pleasing Emotion ; and the forms 
which we have found by experieftce to be associated 
with such qualities become naturally and neces- 
sarily expressive of them, and affect us with the 
Emotions which propeily belong to the qualities they 
signify. There is therefore an additional source 
of Beauty in Forms, from the Expression of such 
qualities ; which, for the sake of perspicuity, I 
shall beg leave to call their Relative Beauty. 

Every work of Design may be considered in one 
or other of the following lights : Either in relation 
f'O the Art or Design whiA produced it, — to the 
nature of its Construction for the purpose or end 
intended,--or to the nature of the End which it is 
thus destined to serve ; and its Beauty accordingly 


depends, eitlier upon the excellence or wisdom of 
this Design, upon the Fitness or propriety of this 
construction, or upon the Utility of this end. The 
considerations of Design, of Fitness, and of Utility, 
therefore, may he considered as the three great 
sources of the Relative Beauty of Forms. In 
many cases, this Beauty arises from all these Ex- 
pressions together ; but it may be useful to con- 
sider them separately, and to remark the peculiar 
influence of each, upon the Beauty of Forms, 


Of the Iinfiuenee of Design upon the Beauty of Forms. 

I. — That the quality of Design is in many cases 
productive of the Emotion of Beauty, sijcms to me 
too* obvious* to require any illustration. The 
Beauty of Design in a Poem, in a Painting, in a 
musical Composition, or in a Machine, aro Ex- 
pressions which perpetually occur, both in books 
and in conversation, and which suthciently indicate 
the cause or source of the Emotion. 

Wherever we discover Fitness or Utility, we in- 
fer the existence of Design. In those Forms, ac- 
cordingly, which are distinguished by such quali- 
ties, the discovery of an end immediately suggests 
to us the belief of Intention fir Design ; and the 
same material qualities of Form, which signify to 
us this Fitness or Usefulness, are the Signs to us 
also of the Design or Thought which produced them. 

It is obvious, however, that we often perceive 
the Expression of Design in Forms, both in Art 
and Nature, in which we discover neither Fitness 
n<w: Utility. By what means then do wo infer the 
existence of Design in such cases ; and are there 
any qualities of Form, which are in themselves ex- 
pressive to us^of Design and Intention ? I appre- 
hend that there are ; that there are certain quali- 
ties of Form which are immediately and perma- 
nently expreqpive to us of these qualities of Mind, 
and wliich derive their Beauty from this Expres- 
sion. • 

1. In this view, it will easily be observed, that 
the material quality which is most naturally and 
most powerfully expressive to us of Design, is Uni- 
formity or Regularity. Wherever, in any Fonn, 
we observe this quality, we immediately infer De- 
sign. In every Form, on the contrary, where we dis- 
cover a^otal want of this quality, we are disposed 
t^ consider it as the production of Chance, or of* 
some Power which has operated without Thought 
or Intention. “ In all cases (says Dr. Reid) Re- 
gularity expresses Design and Art ; for nothing 
regular w^as ever the work of Chance.” In what 
manner this connexion is formed, whether it is 
derived from experience, or to be considered as an 
original principle of our nature, I do not inquire. 
It is, however, very obvious in children, at a very 
early age ; and it may be obsen^ed, that the popu- 
lar superstitions of all nations are in a great mea- 
sure founded upon it ; and that all uniform or re- 
gular appearances in Nature are referred by them 
to some intelligent mind. 

The terms Regularity and Uniformity aro used 
so synonymously, that it is difficult to explain their 
difference. As far as 1 am able to judge, the fol- 
lowing account of this difference is not very distant 
from the truth. • 

With regard to both terms, when applied to 
Forms, two things aro observable. lsl| That they 
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are only applied to such objects as compose a 
whole ; and that they express a relation either be- 
tween the parts of it considered separately, or 
among the parts considered as constituting the 
whole. The relations between different wholes, or 
the parts of different wholes, are expressed by 
other terms. 2dly, That they express always 
similarity or resemblance of parts. With regard 
to Uniformity, the term itself jp an evidence of it ; 
Uniformity being nothing but similarity of Fonn. 
With regard to Regularity, it is not less evident. 
A regular Form is a Form where all the parts 
are similar : an irregular Form is a Form where 
all the parts are dissimilar. A Form partly re- 
gular and partly irregular, is a Form where some 
parts are similar andCathers dissimilar. This is, I 
conceive, the literal meaning of Regularity, a^ ap- 
plied to Forms, and what we always mean by it, 
when applied to natural objects. There is, how- 
ever, another meaning of the term, when applied 
to works of Art, viz. the Imitation of a Model. 
Thus, we say, that a Pillar is regular, that a Poem 
is regular, that any Composition is reglilar, when 
they have the same proportions, and the same 
parts, which are found in the model, or prescribed 
by the rule. In this case, it is still the similarity 
of parts which constitutes Regularity ; the simi- 
larity between all the parts in the Copy, and those 
in the original from which it is borrowed. 

Considering then Regularity and Uniformity as 
both expressing similarity of parts in a whole, it is 
plain that we may consider every Form composed 
of parts, cither in relation to the similarity of in- 
dividual parts, or in relation to the similarity t of 
the whole parts. In the firet case, the resem- 
blance of any two or more parts constitutes its 
Uniformity. In the second, the resemblance or 
similarity of all the parts constitutes its Regularity. 
Thus, we say that any two sides of a Prism are 
uniform, but that the Prism itself^ is a regular 
Figure ; that the sides of a Cube are uniform, but 
the Cube itself is regular f that the sides of many 
of the different Crystals are uniform, but that the 
Crystals themselves are regular Solids. 

In this view, both Uniformity and Regularity 
are constituted by similarity of parts ; and the dif- 
ference between them is, That Uniformity ex- 
presses the similarity of parts considered sepa- 
rately, and Regularity the similarity of ^arts as 
constituting the whole. There may therefore l^e 
Uniformity without Regularity, because there may 
be a similarity between any two or more parts of a 
Form, without a general similarity among the 
whole ; but there cannot be Regularity without 
Uniformity, or without this general resemblance of 
the whole parts to each other. 

Whatever may be the truth of this explanatidh, 
it seems sufficiently obvious that both these quali- 
ties are naturally expressive to us of Design, and 
that from the appearance of the one we are dis- 
posed to infer the exertion of the other. 

I believe also it will be found, that the Beauty 
, of such qualities in Forms arises from this Ex- 
pression of Design, and that they are not beauti- 
ful in themselves, independently or this Expression. 

1. Whenever we know that such appearances in 
Nature are the effect of chance, or seem to have 
been produced without any design, they are not 
beautiful. Of this every one must have had many 
instances ut his own experience. Wo often meet 


with Vegetable productions, which assume per- 
fectly regular Forms, and which approach to a re- 
semblance to Animals. However exact such a re- 
semblance may be, or however regular the Form, 
we never consider such productions as beautiful. 
We say only that they are curious : we run to see 
them as Novelties, but wo never speak of their 
Beauty, or feel from them that Emotion of delight 
which Beauty excites. In many Stones, in the 
same manner, we often find resemblances to Vege- 
tables, to Animals, and to the human Counte- 
nance. We never say, however, that such in- 
stances are J)eautiful, bet that they are singular. 
The appearance of Regularity or Uniformity in 
Rocks or Mountains, or in any of the ingredients 
of Natural Scenery, is everywhere considered as a 
defect instead of a Beauty, and is beheld with no 
other Emotion than that of surprise. If Unifor- 
mity or Regularity were beautiful in themselves, it 
is obvious tliat such productions of chance would 
be equally beautiful with those that are OToduced 
by design. ^ 

2. li is obvious that Uniformity is not in every 
case equally beautiful, and that this Beauty is in 
all cases proportioned to the difficulty of its at- 
tainment, or to the more forcible Expression of 
Design or Skill. In simple Forms, or such as arc 
constituted by Lines of one kind. Uniformity is 
beautiful but in a very small degree. Increase 
the number of Parts, and its Beauty increases in 
proportion to their Number. We are not much 
struck with the Uniformity of two leaves of a Tree. 
The Uniformity of the whole number of Leaves is 
a very beautiful consideration. The Uniformity 
of these- minute parts in every individual of the 
class, in every Tree of the same kind in Nature, 
is a consideration of still greater effect, and can 
scarcely be presented to the Mind, without awaken- 
ing a verj^,^ powenul conviction of Wisdom and 
Design. It is upon this principle chiefly, I appre- 
hend, that we determine the Beauty of Mathema- 
tical Figures, when we consider them simply as 
Figures, without relation either to their connexion 
with Sfiience, or with qny of the productions of 
Art. An Equilateral Triangle is more beautiful 
than a Scalene or an Isosceles, a Square than a 
Rhombus, an Hexagon than a Square, an Ellipse 
than a Parabola, a Circle than an Ellipse ; be- 
cause the number of their uniform parts are 
greater, and their Expression of Design more com- 
plete. In general, in this subject Regular Fi- 
gures are more beautiful than Irregular, and Re- 
gular Figures of a greater number of parts more 
beautiful than the same figures of a smaller num- 
ber of parts ; they cease only to be beautiful when 
the number of theiy parts is so great as to produce 
confusion, and of consequence to obscure the Ex- 
pression of Design. It is the same principle 
which seems to produce the Beauty of Intricacy. 
Nothing is more delightfuB than in any subject 
where we at first perceived only confusion, to find 
regularity gradually emerging, and to discover, 
amid the apparent chaos, some uniform principle 
which reconciles the whole. To reduce a number 
of apparently dissimilar particulars under one 
general law of resemblance, as it is one of the 
strongest evidences of the exertion of Wisdom and 
Design, so it is also productive of one of the 
strongest Emotions of Beauty which Design can 
excite. 
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XI. The view which I have now given of the 

Beauty of Regularity and Uniformity, as arising 
from the expression of Design, seems also very 
sufficiently to account for a fact, which every one 
that is conversant in the history of the fine Arts 
must have observeti ; I moan the Universal pre- 
valence of Unifonnity in the earlier periods of these 
Arts : and perhaps a general view of the progress 
of Taste in tfiis respect, is the best method by 
which I can explain tho influence of Design upon 
the Beauty of Forms. 

1. In the infancy of Society, when Art was first 
cultivated, and the attention of Men first directed 
to Works of Design, it is natural to imagine that 
such Forms would be employed in those Arts 
which were intended to please, as were most 
strongly expressive of Design or Skill. This 
would take place from two causes ; 1st, from their 
ignorance of those more interesting qualities which 
such productions might express, and which the 
gradual advancement of the Arts alone could 
unfold ;*and, 2dly, From tho peculiar value which 
Design or Art itself, in such periods, pog^ssod, 
and the consequent admiration which it raised. 
When any Art was discovered among a rude 
People, the circumstance that would most strongly 
affect them would be the Art itself, and the 
Design or Skill which it exliibited : tho real capa- 
cities or consequtmees of the Art, they must 
altogether bo ignorant of. What the Artist would 
value himself upon would be the production of a 
Work of Skill. What the Spectator would admire 
would bo the Invention or Ingenuity of the Work- 
man who was callable of imagining and executing 
such a Work. What the Workman, therefore, 

I would study, would be to give liis W’ork .as full 
and complete an Expression of this Skill or Design 
as he could. He woukl natura^y, therefore, give 
I it the appearance of perfect Uniformity* In pro- 
portion as it had this appearance, it would more 
or less testify the exertion of this Skill, and of 
consequonco more or less excite the admiration of 
the Spectator. The circumstance of Art itself, 
would thus naturally prevail over ever/ other 
Ex])ression of Form ; and the value as well as the 
uncoiiimoiiness of such talents would give to Uni- 
formity a degree of Beauty, which it is perliaps 
difficult for those to imagine, who are accustomed 
to the advancement of the Arts in a polished Age. 
How naturally all this w^ould take place, may still,' 
however, be seen in the Tastes and opinions of 
Children. What they perpetually admire is Uni- 
formity and Regularity. The first little essays 
they make in art, are all distinguished by this 
Character ; the opinion they form of the Value or 
Beauty of any object that is shown to them, is 
from the prevalence of Uniformity in its Compo- 
sition ; and the triumph which they display, when 
they are able to produce any kind of regularity in 
tlieir little productions, very sufficiently indicates 
the connexion that subsists in their Minds, 
between such Qualities and the Expression of 
Besign. 

In the earlier periods of Socic^ty, therefore, it 
reasonable to imagine, that all those Arts 
which were directed only to Ornament, or to the 
production of.Beauty, should employ, in preference 
^ all others, tho admired Fonn ; and that the 
Artist should attempt to give to everything that 
constituted the fine Arts of such an Age, that 
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Uniformity, which was expressive of tho Quality 
most valued and most admired among them. It 
is found, accordingly, that this is the fact ; and 
that the Form which, in such periods, universally 
characterises thfe productions of infant Taste, is 
Uniformity or Regularity. 

The first appearance of the Arts of Sculpture 
and Painting has in every country been* distin- 
guished by this dimeter. The earliest attempts 
to imitate the human Form could have little 
merit as an Imitation, and could be valued only 
for the Skill and Dexterity they appeared, at such 
a period, to exhibit. What tho Spectator admired, 
was not so much the Resemblance to Man, as the 
Invention and Art which produced this Resem- 
blance ; what the Artist tiorefore would study, 
woflld bo tef make his work as expressive of this 
skill as possible. He could, however, do this in 
no way so surely, as by the production of Uni- 
formity, by making choice of an attitude in which 
both sides of the body were perfectly similar, and 
every article of drapery, &c., upon the one side, 
having a Correspondent article of the same kind 
upon the other. Such a work carried with it 
immediately the conviction of design, and would 
of course excite the admiration of an Ago to which 
Design was not familiar. The figures of the , 
Gods, and of the Heroes of rude nations, are ; 
accordingly represented by every Traveller, as 
fashioned in this manner ; and whoever will take 
the trouble of reading the Abbe Winkelman’s j 
laborious History of Ancient Sculpture, will find | 
that the earliest perio<l even of Grecian Art, was ■ 
diftinguishod by the same Character. 

As the favourite Form of such an Age would be 
Regularity, the first step of the progress of the ' 
Art would naturally consist in the greater porfec- ' 
tion of this Form, in tho higher finishing of the 
Parts, and in the increase of their Number. It 
is at this period that the Egyptian Sculpture seems 
to have stopped ; the accuracy and the delicacy of 
its workmanship appeaanot to have been exceeded 
by any other People ; but the possibility of adding 
Variety to Uniformity, or of coyiying the more 
graceful attitudes of tho Immau Form, seems 
either to have been nuknown or unattempted 
among them. From what cause this peculiarity 
arose, it is now difficult to explain ; if it may not 
bo con(^'ived to have been the eff'ect of a law of 
Ij^ligiou, by which the Artists wore forbidden to 
give any other appearance or attitude to the 
objects of their worship, than those which wei*o to 
be found in their ancient Sculptures. Every 
History of Painting sufficiently shows, that the 
first periods of this Art have been uniformly dis- 
tinguished by the same Character. 

•The Art of Gai’dening seems to have been 
governed, and long governed, by tho same Principle. 
When men first began to consider a garden as a 
subject#capabl6 of Beauty, or of bestowing any 
distinction upon its possessor, it was natural that 
they should endeavour to render its Form as dif- 
ferent as possible from that of the country around 
it ; and to mark to the iSpectator, as strongly as 
they could, both the design and the labour which 
they had bestowed upon it. Irregular Forms, 
however convenient or agreeable, might still be 
the production t»f Nature ; but Forms perfectly 
regular, and Divisions completely uniform, imme- 
diately excited the belief of Design, and with tbis 
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belief all the admiration which follows the employ- of the limbs is repeated, without any 


ment of Skill, or even of Expense. That this 
Principle would naturally lead the first Artists in 
Gardening to the production of Uniformity, may 
easily be conceived, as even at present, when so 
different a system of Gardening prevails, the 
common People universally follow the first Sys- 
tem ; and even tlie Men of the best Taste, in the 
cultivation of waste or neglect^ lands, still enclose 
them by uniform Lines and in regular Divisions, 
as more immediately signifying what they wish 
should be signified, their industry or Spirit in 
tlieir improvement. 

As gardens, however, are both a costly and 
pciinanent subject, and are of consequence less 
liable to the influencSEof Fashion, this Tasto would 
not easily be altered ; and the principal improve- 
ments which they would receive^** would consist 
rather in the greater employment of uniformity 
and expense, than in the introduction of any new 
Design. The whole History of Antiquity, accord- 
ingly, contains not, I believe, a single instance 
where this character was deviated froiA, in a spot 
considered solely as a garden ; and till within the 
last century, and In this country, it seems not any- 
where to have been imagined, that a garden was 
capable of any other .Beauty than what might arise 
from Utility, and from the display of Art and 
Design. It deserves also further to be remarked, 
that the additional ornaments of gardening have 
in every country partaken of the same character, 
and have been directed to the pui’poso of increasing 
the appearance and the Beauty of Art and of 
Design. Hence Jets d’Eau, artificial Fountains, 
regular Cascades, Trees in the form of Animals, 
&c., liave in all countries been the principal orna- 
ments of gardening. The violation of the usual 
appearances of Nature in such objects, strongly 
exhibited the employment of Art. They accorded 
perfectly, therefore, with the character which the 
scene was intended to have ; and they increased 
its Beauty as they increased the effect of that 
quality upon which this Beauty was founded, and 
intended to be founded. « 

The same principle which has thus influenced 
the Taste of men in the earlier periods of Society, 
with regard to Sculpture and Gardening, appears 
to have extended to every other Art which was 
employed in the Beauty of Form. Thte Art of 
Dancing, one of the Fine Arts of a rudo peoplp, 
and which is capable indeed of being one of tho 
Fine Arts of the most improved people, is distin- 
guished in its first periods by the same character 
and from the same cause. The common or 
general motions of the human body are acquired 
in BO early infancy, and are performed with so 
little reflection, that they appear to be more tiie 
exertion of a natural power, than an acquisition of 
labour or art. When men then first began to 
take pleasure in the exertion of their agUity, and 
to expect praise or admiration for their skill, it is 
obvious that the motions and gestures which they 
would adopt, would be such as were farthest re- 
moved from tlie natural or easy motions of the 
body, and which from this difference were most 
strongly expressive of the address or agility of the 
Dancer. Hence naturally arose the invention of 
all those uniform attitudes, in which the two sides 
of the body were rendered perfectly correspondent ; 
those artificial gestures, in which the same motion 


place ; and as the art advanced, those regular 
figures in which the same Form is perpetually 
described ; and thoso more complicated dances in 
which a number of performers are engaged in 
repeating some intricate figure within a definite 
intexwal. Such gestures and figures, as essentially 
different from* the usual gestures of the body 
were immediately expressive both of Design and 
of Skill. The performer would study to excel in 
them. The spectator would admire him in pro- 
portion as he did excel ; and hence tho Art would 
almost necessarily assume the same charactei' of 
Regularity or Uniformity that distinguished the 
other Arts which were destined to please. 

It would be very easy to illustrate the same 
observation, from a variety of other particulars 
in the ornamental Forms of rude nations, if it did 
' not lead to a very minute, and I believe a 
very unnecessary investigation. The Reader ivill 
perhaps however forgive me, if I avail myself of 
this opportunity to hazard a conjecture, Whetlier 
the aaliie principle is not the cause of the invention 
of Rhyme and Measure in Poetry ? an<l whetijer 
it may not serve to account for a very remarkable 
fact that every one is acquainted wdth, viz., The 
Precedence of Poetical to Prosaic Composition. 

The use of language is acquired so early in life, 
and is practised upon common occasions with so 
little study or thought, that it appears to a rude 
people, as it does to the common people of every 
country, rather as an inherent power of our 
nature, than as an acquisition of labour or study ; 
and upon such occasions is considered as no more 
cxi»res8iye of Design or Skill, than tho notes of 
birds, or* the cries of animals. When therefore 
men first began to think of Composition, and to 
expect admiratlop from their skill in it, they 
would vely naturally endeavour to make it as 
expressive as they could of this Skill, by distin- 
guishing it as much as possible from common 
language. There was no way so obvious for this, 
as by the production of some kind of Regularity or 
Uniforftiity ; by the production either of Regu- 
larity in tho succession of the Sounds, or of 
Uniformity or Resemblance in these Sounds them- 
selves. Such qualities in Composition would 
immediately suggest the belief of Skill and Design, 
and would of conseciucnce excite all that admira- 
^tion which, in the commencement of every Art, 
such qualities so strongly and so justly raise. The 
same cause, therefore, which induced the Sculptor 
to give to his performances that Form which was 
most strongly expressive of his skill, would induce 
the Poet to employ that Regularity or Uniformity 
of Sounds which was most immediately expressive 
also of his Skill,' and which was most likely to 
excite the admiration of his people. Rhyme or 
Measure then (according to tho nature of the 
language, and the superior difficulty of either) 
would naturally com© to be the constituent mark 
of Poetiy, or of tliat species of Composition which 
was destined to affect or to please. It would be 
tho simplest resource which the Poet could fall 
upon, to distinguish his productions from common 
language ; and it would accordingly please, just in 
proportion to the perfection of its l^gularity, or 
to the degree in which it was expressive of his 
labour and skill. The greater and more import- 
ant characteristics of the Art, a rude people 
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must necessarily be unacquaiirted with ; and what 
would naturally constitute the distinction to them 
between Poetry and common language, would be 
the appearance of Uniformity or Regularity in the 
one, and the want of them in the other. 

As thus the first instances of Composition would 
be distinguished by some species of Uniformity, 
every kind of Composition would gradually borrow, 
or come to be distinguished by the same character. 
If it was necessary for the Poet to study Rhyme 
or Measure, to distinguish his verses from com- 
mon language, it would b^ equally necessary for 
the Lawgiver to study the same in the Composition 
of his Laws, and the Sage in the Comjiosition of 
his Aphorisms, Without this character, they had 
i 110 distinction from usual or familiar Expression : 

I they had no mark by which they might be known 
to be the fruit of Though^ or Reflection, instead of 
the immediate effusion of Fancy. Before the in- 
vention of writing, the only expedient by which it 
seems possible that Composition could be distin- 
guished from common language, must liav(»been 
some species of Unifonuity or Regularity, which 
might imiTicdiatcly convey the belief of Art or 
Design, and ^lus separate it from that vulgar lan- 
guage, which aiipcared to imply neither. It is 
hence th.at, in every country, proveu-bs, or the an- 
cient maxims of wisdom, are distinguished by Allit- 
eration, or Measure, or some other artifice of a like 
nature ; that in many countries the earliest laws 
have h(>eu written in verso ; and, in general, that 
the artificial Composition which is now appropriated 
to Poetry alone, and distinguished by the name of 
Poetical Composition, was naturally the prevailing 
character of Composition, and applied tv every 
subject which was the fruit of laboiu' or meditation; 
as the mark, and indeed the only mark, that then 
could be; given, of the employmemt of this labour 
and meditation. * 

Tlie invention of Writing occasioned a very great 
revolution in Composition. What was ^written was 
of itself expressive of Design. Prose, therefore, 
when written, was equally expressive of Design 
with Verse or Rhyme ; and the restraints which 
these imposed, led men naturally to forsake that 
artificial Composition, which now no longer had 
the value it bore, before this invention. The dis- 
covery of writing seems therefor© naturally to 
have led to Composition in Prose. It might be 
expected also, that the same cause should have 
freed Poetry from the restraints with which the 
Ignorance or the necessities of a rude age had thus 
f’hackled it ; and tliat the great distinctions of 
Imagery, of Enthusiasm, of being directed to the 
Imagination, instead of the Understanding, &c., 
should have been sufficient distinctions of it from 
prosaic Composition, without preserving those 
I inventions which were founded solely upon 
' fne Expression of Art. , There are, however, two 
i ciiuacM which serve to prevent this natural ©fleet, 
and which it is probable will everywhere cdhtinue 
appropriate Rhyme or Measure to poetical 
Jjjomposition. 1st, The permanence of poetical 
^odcls, and the irresistible prejudice we have in 
favour even from no other cause than their 
; and, 2dly, Tliei*e&l difficulty of the Art 
A + * in opposition to the general history of 

remains still as difficult, and perhaps more so, 
fli® first periods of its cultivation ; and 
ajh of consequence renders it still as much the 


object of admiration, as when it first began t6 be 
cultivated. The generality of men judge of Poetry 
by the perfection or imperfection of its Rhymes ; 
and the art or skill of the Poet in the management 
of them, constitutes a very great share of the 
pleasure they have in the perusal of it. 

Wluitever truth there may be in this conjecture, 
with regard to the (^igin of Rhyme and Measure, 
it is a fact sufficiently certain, that the first periods 
of the history of the Fine Arts are distinguished 
by Uniformity and lt(%ularity ; and perhaps the 
observations which I have oflTered may lead the 
Reader to believe, that this arises from the early, 
and perhaps instinctive association wo have of 
such qualities in Form, with ©csign and Skill, and 
the ^eat an(f peculiar value they necessarily have 
Jn such a period of socifdy. I 

2. When, however, the Fine Arts have made | 
this progress, circumstances arise which alter in 
a great measure the Taste of mankind, and intro- 
duce a different opinion with regard to the Beauty 
of Design. Tw’o causes more especially conspire to ! 
tills. Ist, The discovery that is gradually made, i 
that other and more afleeting qualities are capable j 
of being expressed by Forms, than that of mere ' 
Design : and, ‘2dly, The progri^s of the Arts them- 
selves, which naturally renders easy what at first 
was difficult, and, of consequence, renders the pro- 
duction of Regularity or Uniformity less forcibly 
the Sign of Skill than at first. Both tend immedi- 
ately to the introduction of Variett. i 

When the Painter and Sculptor, for instance, I 
liacVa>dvanccd so far in their Art as to be able to 
imitate cx;ictly the Form of the human Body, it 
could not well be long before they applied them- 
selves to particular imitations of it. Some Forms 
are beautiful, oftiers not. They would study there- 
fore to imitak> the former ; and perhaps endeavour 
to investigate what circumstances constituted tlie | 
difference between such cases. The imitation of the , 
beautiful, from the imitation of mere F orm, was itself , 
a gieat step in the Art, but was of still greater i 
consequence in leading to another. Beautiful j 
Forsas were more beautiful in one attitude than in j 
another, under the influence of st^me j^assions or i 
affections, than under the influence of others. To 
imitate such objects, thcrefoi'e, it was necessary to I 
study, iioi^ only the general Beauty of Form, but 
>8u^h Attitudes and Expressions as were the sijpis 
of such Passions or Affections. The most beautiful 
Forms in real Life were still in §onie respects defi- 
cient, and it was difficult to find instances where 
such Forms might display the most beautiful Atti- 
tudes or Ex]>renRions. The imagination of the 
C*aintor or the Sculptor could alone supply this j 
want ; he would endeavour by degrees, therefore, 
to unite the Beauty of Form with the Beauty of Ex- 
pression ; and would thus gradually ascend to the 
conceptiqp of Ideal Beauty, and to the production 
of Form and of Attitude, more beautiful than any 
that were to be found in Nature itself. In these va- 
rious steps the Uniformity of the earlier Ages would 
insensibly be deserted. Beautiful Attitudes have 
little Uniformity ; and in the Expression of Passion 
or Affection, every Variety of Form must be intro- 
duced which takes place in real Life. The Artist, 
therefore, would not only be under the necessity of 
introducing Variety, but the admiration of the Spec- 
tator would necessarily keep pace with its Introduc- 
tion : both because the expression which his Fonns 
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now assumed was of itself much more pleasing and 
interesting than the mere expression of Design, and 
because tiiis Variety was in fact now signiticant of 
greater Skill and Dexterity in the Artist, than the 
mere Uniformity of the former Age. In those Arts, 
therefore. Variety of Form would not only bo con- 
sidered as expressive of Design, but, as what dis- 
tinguished the Old and the Modem School w'as the 
Umformity of the one and the^Variety of the other, 
it would bo considered as the peculiar sign of ele- 
gant or of improved Desigif. 

In all the oUier Arts which were either directed 
to the production of Beauty of Form, or whicli 
were susceptible of it, the same causes would pro- 
duce the same effects In all of them, in proportion 
as tlie Art was cultivated, the difficulty of it would 
decrease ; the same Form wliich w«,s beautiful, and 
solely beautiful, when the circumstance of Art or* 
Skill only was considered, would every day become 
less beautiful as that Skill became more common; — 
the natural rivalsliip of Artists would lead them 
to deviate from this principle of Unifrfmiity, and, 
the introduction of some degree of Variety, to 

f ive greater proofs of their Art and Dexterity, 
t would not fail to bo observed, that in such inven- 
tions sonic were more beautiful or more pleasing 
than others : some* fiirthcr qualities, thorijfore, 
would be sought for in Forms than that which was 
merely expressive of Design ; the Forms which 
were beautiful in Nature would be imitated in the 
reductions of Art ; succeeding Ages would gra- 
ually refine upon these beginnings of Improve- 
ment ; until, at last, the most common Fo]pns 
would receive all that degree of Beauty which w'as 
consistent with their usefulness or ends. 

The Forms, however, that are beautiful in Na- 
ture are in general such as are ffistinguished liy 
Variety. In the imitation of them. Variety would 
necessarily be introduced. The imitation of such 
Forms, the application of them to common objects, 
was in itself more laborious, more difficult, and 
demanded more skill in the Artist, than the pro- 
duction of more Umformity. The Variety, there- 
fore, which took place in this period of the 4i’ts, 
would naturally become the sign of improved or 
of elegant Design, as Uniformity had formerly been 
the sign of Design itself ; and as the one distin- 
guished the rude period of these Arts^ and the 
other the improved and elegant one. Uniformity « 
in this, as in the former case, would come to ‘^bc 
considered as the sign of rude or imperfect Design, 
and Variety, of thittwhich was refined and cultiva- 
ted. The application of these principles to the dif- 
ferent Arts, which are conversant in the Beauty of 
Form, is far beyond the limit of these observations.^ 
By such means as these, by the imitation' of 
Nature, by the invention which rivalship would 
naturally excite, and by the natural progress of 
Art itself, Variety would gradually be int)X)duced ; 
in different degrees, indeed, in different Arts, ac- 
cording to their nature, and the costliness and 
permanence of the subjects upon which they were 
employed, but «till in alUin some degree, and ac- 
cording to the measure in which they admitted of 
it. As it thus also became the principal visible 
distmerion between the rude and the improved 
state of these Arts, it would become the sign of 
this improvement and refinement ; the excellence 
of the Artist would, in a great degree, be measured 
by the proportion of it which he was capable of j 


giving to his works ; and m the love of Uniformity 
had distinguished the earlier periods of Society, the 
love of Variety would from the same cause distin- 
guish the periods of cultivation and refinement. It I 
is found, accordingly, that this is the great charac- 
teristic of the taste of polished Ages : and so strorie 
is this principle, that wherever, in the Arts of any 
countrj', Variety is found to predominate, it may be 
safely inferred, that they have long been cultivated | 
in that country; as, on the other hand, wherever the 
love of Uniformity prevails, it may with ecpial 
safety be infciTed, that jjhoy are in that country but j 
in the first stage of theSiraprovement. j 

There is one Art, however, in which the same 
effect seems to have arisen from very differemt 
I causes. TJie variety which distinguishes tlj( 
Modern Art of Gardening in this island, l)eaiitiful 
as it undoubtedly is, appears not, liowever, to be 
equally natural to this Art, as it has been shown 
to be to others. It is, at least, of a very lata 
origin : it is to be found in no other country : and 
thosGi-natioDS of antiquity, wlio Jiad curried tha 
Arts of Taste to the greatest perfection which i 
they have ever yet attained, while they had arrived j 
at Beauty in every other species of , Form, 8(*em | 
never to have imagined, that the principle of | 
Variety vvjis applicable to Gardening, or to liav(‘ | 
deviated in any respect from the Uogularity or j 
Uniformity of their ancestors. | 

Nor does it indeed seem to be either a very i 
natural or a very obvious invention. A Gardi;n | 
is a spot surrounding or contiguous to a lious{?, , 
and cultivated for the convenience or ploasun* of 
the faiqily. When men began first to ornami'nc ■ 
such a /iipot, it was natural that tliey should de j 
with it as they did with the house to which it was I 
subordinate, viz., by giving it every possible appear- 
ance of iKiiformitJ^, to show that they had bestowed 
labour and expense upon the improvement of it. 

In the countries that were most proper for Garden- 
ing, in those distinguished by a fine climate and a 
beautiful scenery, this labour and expense could 
in faci in no other way be expressed than by ilu* 
production of such Uniformity. To imitate the 
Beauty of Nature in the small scale of a Garden, 
would have boon ridiculous in a country where 
this Beauty was to be found upon the great scale 
of Nature : and for what purpose should they 
bestow labour or expense, for which every Man 
expects credit, in erecting a scene, which, as it 
could be little superior to the general scenery 
around them, could of consequence but little com- 
municate to the spectator the belief of this labour 
or this expense having been bestowed ? TheBeauty 
of Landscape Nature had sufficiently provided. The 
Beauty thereford that was left for Man to create, 
was the Beauty of Convenience or Magnificence ; 
both of them dependent upon the employment of 
Art and Expense, and botlj of them best expressed 
bysuch Forms as immediatelysignified the employ- 
ment of such means. In such a situation, therefore, 
it does not seem natural, that men should think of 
jwoceeding in this Art beyond the first and earliest 
Forms which it had acquired ; or that any further 
improvement should be attempted in it, than merely 
in the extension of thb scale of this design. 

In this view I cannot help thinking that the 
modern taste in Gardening (or what Mr. Walpole 
very justly and very emphatically calls the Art of 
creating Landscape), owes its origin to two circuni- 
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stances, which may at first appear paradoxical, 
viz. to the accidental circumstance of our taste 
in Natural Beauty being founded upon foreign 
models ; and to the difference or inferiority of the 
Bconory of our own country, to that which we 
were accustomed peculiarly to admire. 

Th(i influence of these circumstances will be 
perhaps sufficiently obvious to those who recollect 
that the compositions which serve most early^and 
indeed most universally, to fix our Taste in this 
respect, are those which have been produced in 
Italy and Greece ; in countries much superior to 
our own in the articles ttp climate and of natural 
Beauty ; which arc almost sacred in our imagina- 
tions, from the events by which they have been 
distinguished ; and wliich, besides all this, have 
an additional charm to us, from the very compo- 
sitions ill which they arc celebrated. The poems 
of Homer and Theocritus, of Virgil and Horace, 
have been now fora considerable length of time the 
first poetical compositions to which the youtli of 
modern Europe arc accuBtoino<l ; and thej have 
influenced accordingly in a very sensible degree 
tljc taste of all those who have been so early 
engaged in the study of them. Besides this, the 
effect of Painting, and particularly of Landscajie- 
Paiiiting, has been very great, both in awakening 
our Tast(i to natural Beauty, and in detemiining 
it. The great masters in this Art have been 
principally Italians: men who wer(i born amid j 
scenes of distinguished Beauty, who passed their | 
Jives in (topying those features either of real or of ■ 
adventitious Expression with which Italy presented ' 
them; and whose works have disseminated in j 
every country where they found their A’ay, the | 
admiration of the scenes wliich tluiy copiefl. From 
both these causes, and from the strong prejudiet^ 
wliich since the revival of lottet’s we so^oarly and 
so (leijply feel, in favour of everything ♦hat relates 
to (ireciaii or to Jtoinan anti((uity, the imagery of 
Italian scenery had got strongly the possession of 
our iniaginatioii. Our first iinjiressions of the 
Beauty of Nature had been gained from th<; eoin- 
positioiis which deliueatcd#juch scenery; and ivo ! 
W(;re gradually accustomed to consider them as 
the standard of natural Beauty, 

With these impressions, it was very natural for 
the inhabitants of a country, of which the seemly, 
Jiowevcrht'uutiful in itself, was yet in many respects j 
vejy difl’erent from tliat wliicli they wore ac- 
customed to consider as solely or sujircmely beau- 
tiliil, to attempt to imitate what they did not 
possess ; to import, as it were, the beauties which | 
\vcri5 not of their own growth : and in fact to 
create, according to Mr. Walpole’s vigorous ex- 
pression, that scenery which Nature and Fortune 
bad deifitid them. 

Such improvements however, as extremely ex- 
pensive, could not be at first upon a very large 
scale. They could, fcfr various reasons, occupy 
<>nly that spot of ground which surrou:^ed the 
bouse : and as they thus supplanted what had for- 
merly been the garden, they came very naturally 
to be considered only as another species of garden- 
^g* A scene of so peculiar a kind could not well 
unite with the country arouad. It would gradually 
tberefore extend so as to embrace all the ground 
that was within view, or in the possession of the 
miprover. From the garden therefore it naturally 
extended to tlie park, which became therefoi*c also 


the subject of this new, but very fortunate mode 
of improvement. And thus, from the nature of 
modem education, and the liabit we are in of re* 
caving our first rudiments of Taste from foreign 
models, together with the admiration which so 
many causes have conspired to excite in our minds 
with rej^ard to anticiuity, seems very probably to 
have arisen that modern Taste in Gardexung, 
which is so different from every other that men 
have followed, and which has tended so much to 
the ornament of this gountry. 

It is to be observed also, in confirmation of what 
T have said, that the fii*st attempts of this kind in 
England were very far from being an imitation of 
the general scenery of Nature. It was solely the 
imi^tion of Jtalian scenery : and it is not impro- 
bable that they who first practised the Art, were 
^ themselves ignorant of the possible Beauties which 
it at length might acquire. Statues, Temples, 
Urns, Ruins, Colonnades, &c., were tlic first orna- 
ments of all sucli scenes. Whatever distinguished 
the real scenes of Nature in Italy, was here em- 
ployed in artificial scenery with the most thought- 
less profusion ; and the object of the Art in general 
was the creation, not of Natural, but of Italian 
Landscape. The fine satire of Mr. Pope upon 
this subject, is a sufficient proof of the degree to 
which this fashion was carried ; and it deserves 
to be rt'rnarked, to tlie lionour of his Taste, that he 
so soon sa\v the possible Beauties of tliis infant 
Art, and was so su])orior to the universal preju- 
dicc.s upon the subject. 

It was but a short step, however, from this state 
of *1110 Art, to the ])urBuit of giuieral Beauty. The 
great step had already been made, in the destruc- 
tion of the regular Forms which constituted the 
former systcimof Gardening, and in the imitation 
of Nature, wliich, althougli foreign, and very differ- 
<^Tit from the appearances or the character of 
I Nature in our own country, was yet still the imi- 
tation of Nature. The pi*ofusion with which 
Temples, Ruins, Statiiel, and all the other adven- 
titious articles of Italian scenery was lavished, 

I became soon ridiculous. The destnietioii of these, 
j it found, did not destroy the Beauty of Land- 
scape. The power of simple Natun: was felt and 
acknowledged, and tlic removal of the articles of 
acquired exj)res8ioii led men only more strongly 
to attend to the natural expression of scenery, 
and to study tlie means by wliich it might be main- 
tained or improved. The publication also, at this 
time, of the Seasons of Thomson, in the opinion of 
a very competent judge contributed in no small 
degree both to influence and to direct the taste of 
men in this Art, The peculiar merit of the work 
itself, the singular felicity of its descriptions, and, 
above all, the fine Enthusiasm which it displays, 
and which it is so fitted to excite, with regard to 
the works of Nature, were most singularly adapted 
to prombtc the growth of an infant Art, which had 
for its object the production of natural Beauty ; 
and, by diffusing everywhere both the admiration 
of Nature and the knowledge of its Expression, 
prepared, in a peculiar degree, the minds of men 
ill general both to feel the effects and to judge of 
the fidelity of those scones in which it was imitated. 
By these meaiis,^ and by the singular genius of 
some late masters, the art of Gardening has gradu- 
ally asc ended from the p ursuit of partic ular, to the 
* Dr. Warton. * 
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pursuit of general Beauty; to realise whatever 
the fancy of the painter has imagined, and to create 
a scenery more pure, more harmonious, and more 
expressive, than any that is to be found in Nature 
itself. 


From the slight view which I have now given 
of the progress of those Artg which respect the 
Beauty of Form, the reader may perhaps be satis- 
fied that this progress itself produces a difference 
in the sentiments of men with regard to the Beauty 
of Design, and to those niateriiil qualities in Forms 
which are expressive of it ; that the same degree 
of Art or Skill which is tlio object of admiration in 
an early age, ceases fb be so in an ago of greater 
improvement ; and that hence, as Uniformi:^ is 
the distinguishing Form of Bea^y in the first 
periods of these Arts, Variety is* from the same 
cause in the latter. 

These qualities, however, though in a great 
measure cluiracteristic of the rude and the im- 
proved periods of the Arts, are noithSr opposite 
nor irreconcilable. In every perfect Form of 
Beauty they must be united : and the same qua- 
lity of Design or Skill which is the foundation 
of their Beauty, i^ifords also the law of their 
union. 

Every work of Art supposes Unity of Design, 
or some one end which the Artist had in view in 
its structure or composition. In Forms, however, 
considered simply as expressive of Design, and 
without any other relation, the only possible sign 
of unity of Design is Uniformity or Regularity. 
It is this which alone distinguishes the i)roductions 
of Chance from those of Design ; and without the 
appearance of this, Variety is cqufessodly only 
Confusion. 

In every beautiful work of Art, something more 
than mere Design is demanded, viz., elegant or em- 
bellished Design. The only material sign of this 
is Variety. It is this •v\'hich distinguishes in 
gonci*al beautiful from plain forms ; and without 
this, in some degree. Uniformity is only dulness 
and insipidity. Beautiful Forms, therefore, laust 
necessarily be composed both of Uniformity and 
Variety ; and this union will be perfect when the 
proportion of Uniformity does not encroach upon 
the Beauty of Embellishment, and the pl-oportion 
of Variety does not encroach upon the Beauty ,,‘)f 
Unity. 

Considering tln'refore Foma in this light, as 
beautiful merely from their expression of Design, 
the observation of Dr. Hutcheson may perhaps be 
considei'ed as an Axiom with regard to their 
Beauty, viz., that where the Unifomity is equal, 
the Beauty of Forms is in proportion to tlfeir 
Variety ; and when their Variety is equal, their 
Beauty is in proportion to their Uniformity ; that 
is, according to the view which I have now pre. 
sented to the reader. When the Unity of Design 
is equal, the Beauty of Foms will be in proportion 
to their Embellishment ; and when the Embellish- 
ment of Forms is equal,*thoir Beauty will be in 
proportion to the Unity of their Design. 

HI — la the view which I have now presented 
to the Reader, the qualities of Unifomity and 
Variety are considered as beafltiful from their 
Expression of Design. In the preceding section, 
on the otiher hand, these qualities are considered 


as beautiful, from tlic effect of their Composition, 
in maintaining and promoting the Emotion which 
tlie subject itself is capable of exciting. That these 
qualities are in fact beautiful from both these 
causes ; that their Composition is in some cases 
beautiful from being expressive of the Skill and 
Taste of the Artist ; and in others, from being 
correspondent to the Character or Expression of 
the subject ; are propositions so obvious, that 1 
will not detain the Reader by any illustration of 
them. The confounding of these distinct Expres- 
sions has also, I believe, been the cause of the 
greater part of mistakes which have been made 
in the investigation of the Beauty of these qualities. 

The Beauty of these Expressions, however, is 
very different ; and as it is in the power of the 
Artist either to sacrifice the Beauty of Design to 
that of Character or Expi^ession, or to sacrifice 
the Beauty of Character to that of Design, there 
is not perhaps any circumstance of more import- 
ance to him, or to the Arts of Taste in gentral, 
than a proper comprehension of the* difference of 
this Beauty, and of the great superiority which 
the one has over the other. The superiority of 
the Beauty of Expression or Chai*actcr, seems to 
consist in three things. 1st, In the ‘greater and 
more affecting Emotion which is produced by it, 
than what is produced by the mere expression of 
Design. 2ndly, In this Beauty being niorcunivor- 
sally felt, as being dependent only upon Sensibility, 
while the Beauty of Design is felt only fully by 
those who are proficients in the Art, and who are 
able accordingly to judge of the Skill or Taste 
which is disj)layed : and, 3rdly, In the pemancnce 
of this Beauty, as arising from certain invariable 
principles of our Nature, while the Beauty of j 
Design is dependent upon tlu‘ period of the Art 
in which it is dis}^layod, and ecases to be beautiful 
when tbe*4^rt has made a farther progress either 
in improv(nnent or decline. In all those Arts, 
therefore, that have for their object the produc- 
tion of beautiful Forms, it may be considered as a 
first and fundamental principle, that the Expres- 
sion of Design should l^e subject to the Expression 
of Character ; and that in every Form, the pro- 
portion of Uniformity and Variety which the 
Artist should study, ought to be that which is 
accommodated to the nature of this Cliaracter, 
and not to the expression of his own Dexterity or 
Skill. As in the Mechanical Arts, whose object 
is utility, and in which the ability of the Artist is 
more surely displayed by the production of useful 
Form, it would be absurd in him to sacrifice this 
utility to' the display of his own dexterity or 
address ; so in the Arts of Taste, whose object is 
Beauty, and in which the Taste or Genius of the 
Artist is in like manner most surely displayed by 
the production of beautiful Form, it is equally 
absurd to sacrifice the superior Beauty of Cha- 
racter or Expression, to tthat meaner and less 
permanent Beauty, which may arise from the dis- 
play of ^lis own ability or art. 

However obvious or important the principle 
which I have now stated may be, the fine Arts 
have been unfortunately governed by a very dif- 
ferent principle ; and the undue preference which 
Artists are naturally Asposed to give to the di8i)lay 
of Design, has been one of the most powerful 
causes of that decline and degeneracy which has 
uniformly marked the history of tho fine Arts, 
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afier they have arrived at a certain period of per- 
fection. To a common Spectator, the great test 
of excellence in beautiful Forms is Ch^cter or 
Expression, or, in other words, the appearance of 
Home interesting or affecting quality in the Form 
itself. To the Artist, on the other hand, the great 
test of excellence is Skill — the production of some- 
thing new \n point of Design, or difficult in point 
of Execution. It is by the Expression of Character, 
therefore, that the generality of Men determine 
the Beauty of Forms : it is by the Expression of 
ilosign that the Artist determines it. When, 
therefore, the Arts whicn are conversant in the 
Beauty of Form have attained to that fortunate 
stage of their progress, when this Expression of 
Character is itself the great Expression of Design, 
the Invention and Taste of the Artist take, almost 
necessarily, a different direction. When his excel- • 
lence can no longer be distinguished by the pro- 
duction of merely beautiful or expressive Foi*m, 
he is naturally led to distinguish it by the produc- 
tion of what is uncommon or difficult ; to signalise 
his works by the fertility of his invention or the 
dexterity of his execution ; and thus gradually to 
forget the end of his art, in his attention to display 
bis superiority in the Art itself. While the Artist 
thus insensibly deviates from the true principles 
of Composition, other causes unfortunately tend 
to mislead also the Taste of the public. In the 
Mechanical Arts, whose object is Utility, this 
Utility is itaislf the principle by which we deter- 
mine the perfection of every production : Utility, 
however, is a pennanent principle, and necessarily 
renders our opinion of this perfection as perma- 
nent. In the Fine Arts, whose object iS Beauty, 
it is by its effect upon our imagination alone, that 
we determine the excellence of any production. 
There is no quality, however, '*which lias a more 
powerful effect upon our imagination tlfkn Novelty. 
The Taste of the generality of mankind, therefore, 
very naturally falls in with the invention of the 
Artist, and is gratified by that continued produc- 
tion of Novelty which the Art affords to.it. In 
the Mechanical Arts, whidi are directed to general 
utility, all men are in some measure judges of the 
excellence of their productions, because they are 
some measure judges of this Utility. But in 
the Fine Arts, which seem to require peculiar 
talents, and which require at least talents that ari^ 
not generally exerted, all men neither are, nor 
conceive themselves to be, judges. They willingly 
therefore submit their opinions to the guidance of 
! those who, by their practice in these arts, appear 
' very naturally^ the most competent to judge with 
regard to their Beauty ; and while the Arts amuses 
them with perpetual novelty, very readily take for 
granted, that what is new is also beautiful. By 
these means ; by the preference which Artists are 
^0 naturally disposed ^ give to the Expression of 
Besign, above the Expression of Character ; by 
the nature of these Arts themselves, whidi afford 
pennanent principle of judging ; and by tho 
disposition of men in general to submit their 
upniions to the opinions of those who have the 
strongest propensity, and the greatest interest in 
tneir corruption ; have the^Arts of Taste, in every 
country, after a certain period of perfection, dege- 
nerated into the mere Expressions of the skill and 
execution of the Artist, and gradually sunk into 
state of barbarity, almost as great as that from 


which they at first arose. " Alit semulatio ingenia,” 
says Velleius Paterculus, in speaking of the same 
subject, ^ et nunc invidia, nunc admiratio incita- 
tioncm accendit ; iiaturaque quod summo studio 
pciitum est, adscendit in summum, difficilisque in 
perfecto mora cat : naturaliterque quod procedere 
non potest, recedit ; ot ut primo, ad consequendos 
quos priores ducimus, accendimur, ita, ubi aiit 
pneteriri aut mifhari cos posse desperavimus, 
studium cum spe scnescit, et quod assequi non 
potest, sequl desinit^ et velut occupatam relin- 
quens materiam, qutorit novam ; pruiteritoque eo, 
ill quo eminere non possumus, aliquid in quo 
nitamur conquirimus*,’^ — Veil. Pater cul, L. 1. 
ad fin. • 

Nor is this melancholy progress peculiar to those 
Arts which ^jespect the Beauty of Foim. The 
same causes extend to every other of those Arts 
which are employed in the production of Beauty ; 
and they who are acquainted with the History of 
the Fine Arts of Antiquity, will recollect, that the 
History <»f Statuary, of Painting, of Music, of 
Poetry, and of Prose Composition, have been alike 
distinguished, in their later periods, by the same 
gradual desertion of the End of the Art, for 
the display of tho Art itself ; and by the same 
prevalence of the Expression of Design, over the 
Expression of tho Composition in which it was 
employed. It has been seldom found in the his- 
tory of any of these Arts, that the Artist, like the 
great Master of Painting in this countryf, has j 
united the Philosophy with tho practice of his 
^t, and regulated his own sublime inventions 
by the chaste principles of Truth and Science. 

For an error which so immediately aiises from 
the nature and from tho practice of these Arts 
themselves, Jt is difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
find a remedy. Whether (as I am willing to 
believe) there may not be circumstances in the 
modern state of Europe which may serve to check 
at least, this unfortunate progression; wh(?ther 
the beautiful Models of Antiquity in every Art 
may not serve to fix in some degree the Standard 
of Taste in these Arts ; whether the progress of 
Philosophy and Criticism may not tend to intro- 
duce greater stability, as well as greater delicacy 
of Taste; and whether the general diffusion of 
Science, by increasing in so great a jiroportion the 
number of judges, may not rescue these Arts from 
ffio sole dominion of the Artists, and thus establish 
more just and philosophical principles of decision, 
it is far beyond the limits of these Essays to 
inquire. But I humbly conceive, that there is no 
rule of Criticism more important in itself, or more 
fitted to preserve the Taste of the Individual, or 
the Public, than to consider every Composition 
a^ faulty and defective, in which the Expression 


* Emulation improves the capacity, and envy and admi- 
ration alternately excite to rivalry ; it is natural tliat the 
greatest industry will attain to the greatest excellence, 
yet dolay in the pursuit is disagrocahlo : it is also natural 
that what catinot go forward should recede ; and, as at 
first, those who led tho wa^;* stimulated others to follow, so 
when we despair of surpassing or equalling them, industry 
slackens as hope doclinos, and what cannot be rivalled 
ceases to bo imitated ; and thus tho occupied ground is 
abandoned, and a yew one sought, where by avoiding that 
in which yre cannot excel, we may reach another in which 
we may shine. 


t Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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of the Art is more striking than the Expression 
of tlie Subject, or in which the Beauty of Design 
prevails over the Beauty of Character or Expres- 
sion. 

PART II. 

Of the Influence of Fitness upon the Beauty of Forms. 

I I. The second source of the relative Beauty of 
Forms is Fitness, or the pr^ier adaptation of 
Means to an End. 

That this Quality in Fornfc is productive of the 
Emotion of Beauty, every one must probably 
have perceived. In the Forms of Furniture, of 
Machines, and of Instruments in the different Arts, 
the greater pai’t of th^ir Beauty arises from this 
consideration : nor is there any Forni*whicli does 
not become beautiful, where it is ftyind to bo per- 
fectly adapted to its End. A ship which is well 
built, and which promises to sail well,*’ says Mr. 
Hogarth, “ is called by sailors a Beauty.” In every 
other profession, in like manner, all Machines or 
Instruments are called beautiful by tke Artists 
which arc well adapted to the end of their Arts. 
Even the most common and disregai'ded articles 
of convenience are felt as beautiful, when we for- 
get their familiarity, an<l cjonsider them only m 
relation to the i)uri)o§es they serve. 

That Fitntiss is not the only source of Beauty 
in Forms, is sufficiently obvious. But I appre- 
hend the elegant and ingenious Author of the 
“ Essay ui)on the Sublime and Beautiful,” has 
yielded too much to the love of System, when he 
will not allow it to be any source of Beauty at ijl. 
The common experience and common language of 
mankind are at variance with this opinion, nor 
does it seem to bo sufficiently supported by any 
of the instances he brings. “ Oi^this principle 
(says he) the wedge-like snout of the Swine, the 
little sunk eyes, and the whole make of the head, 
so well adapted to its offices of digging and rooting, 
would bo extremely beai\jtiful. The great bag 
hanging to the bill of the Pelican, a thing likewise 
highly useful to this animal, would be likewise as 
beautiful in our eyes. The Hedge-hog, so \^ell 
secured agaiiuit all as.sault8 by his prickly hide, 
and the Porcupine, with his missile quills, would 
be then considered as creatures of no small 
elegance. There are few animals whose pai-ts are 
better contrived than those of the Monkey. He 
has the hands of a man, joined to the sprinj^ 
limbs of a beast : he is admirably , calculated for 
lamning, leaping, grappling, and climbing : and yet 
there are few animals which seem to have less 
Beauty in the eyes of all mankind,” &c. In tliese 
instances, and in all the others he mentions, it is 
clear that the animals are not, in general, c(»i- 
sidcred as beautiful : but, if I am not deceived, 
the reason of this is, not that the Fitness of their 
construction is not a consideration capable of 
producing the Emotion of Beauty, but that in 
gcnci’al we never consider the animals in the light 
of this Fitness of their construction. Such Fonns 
are not naturally beautiful, or have none of those 
ingredients which were before mentioned as con- 
stituting the natural Beauty of Forms, It is the 
natural Beauty of Forms, however, which first 
strikes us, bijcause it demands neither any previ- 
ous knowledge, nor any fixed attention. Such 
animals, besides, have many uupleasing qualities 
from their instincts, their characters, and their 


modes of life. It is in the light of these qualities, 
however, that wo generally conwder them; be- 
cause painful or disagreeable qualities much more 
suddenly, as well as more powerfully, affect us, 
than qualities of an opposite kind. Whenever, 
however, we can prevail upon ourselves to disre- 
gard these unpleasiug considerations, and to con- 
sider the animals in the light of the Fitness of 
their constimction, I believe it is agreeable to 
every man’s experience, that their Fonns become 
then, in some degree, objects of Beauty. To say 
at first, that the head of' the Swine was a beautiful 
Foi*m, might perhaps expose the person who as- 
sci’ted it to ridicule ; but if the admirable Fitness 
of its construction for the necessities of the animal 
are explained, there is no person who will not 
feel, from this view of it, an Emotion of Beauty. 
There is nothing more common, accordingly, in 
books of Anatomy, or Natural History, than the 
terra of Beauty applied to many common and 
many disagreeable parts of the animal Frame: 
nor is 4*iere any Reader, who considers the subjects 
ill the light of their Fitness alone, who does not 
feel the same Emotion with the Writers. A 
Physician talks even of a beautiful Theory of Drop- 
sies or Fevers, a Surgeon of a beautiful liistiaiinent 
for operations, an Anatomist of a beautiful Subject 
or I’reparation. The rest c>f the world, indeed, 
hear this language with some degree of astonish- 
ment. It is in the light only of Horror or Disgust 
that such objects ajipcar to them ; but to the 
Artists these (qualities liavc long disappeared, and 
the only light in which they regard them, is their 
Fitness for the purposes of their Arts. These 
instances are ptnbaps sufiieieiit to show, that even 
the objects which are most destitute of Natural 
Beauty, bticorne beautiful, when they are regarded 
only ill the light ^f their Fitness ; and that the 
re:ison wh^ they do not always ajipoar beautiful 
to us, is, that we in general leave this (quality out 
of our consideration. That pleasing or agreeable 
Forms receive Beauty from their Fitness ; and 
that the most perfect Form of Natural Beauty 
may receive additional Beauty from its being 
wisely adapted to some End, are facts too obvious 
to require any illustration. It is only to be ob- 
8ervA)d, that this quality, in its effect of producing 
the Emotion (►f Beauty, is subject to the same 
^imitations with every otlier quality of Emotion. 
Such qualititis, when either familiar or minute, 
fail in producing an Emotion sufficiently strong to 
he the foundation of Beauty ; and as the Emotion 
which we receive from Fitness is in itself greatly 
inferior to many other Emotions of , Pleasure, 
there are perhaps more instiinces where this 
quality is obsertked without the sentiment of 
Beauty, than in most other qualities of a similar 
kind with which wo arc acquainted. Unless when 
it is either great or new, ^he generality of men 
feel little Beauty in any Expression of Fitness. 

« 

IL—O/ tfie Beauty of Proportion, 

T apprehend also, that the Beauty of Propor- 
tion in Forms is to bo ascribed to this cause ; 
and that certain Proportions affect us with the 
Emotion of Beauty, not from any original capacity 
in such qualities to excite this Emotion, but from 
their being expressive to us of the Fitness of the 
parts to the End designed. It is impossible for 
me, within the bounds which I prescribe myself, 
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to enter fully into the investigation of the nature 
of Proportion. All I intend is, to produce some 
of the considerations which induce me to join with 
Mr. Hogarth in this conclusion. 

1. I conceive, that the Emotion of pleasure 
which Propoljjition affords has no resemblance to 
any pleasure of sensation, but that it resembles 
that feeling of satisfaction which we have in other 
cases, where Means are properly adapted to their 
End. When a Chair or a Table, or any other 
common object, is well-proportioned, as far as I 
can judge, what we feel ^ not a mere sensation 
of pleasure, from a certain arrangement of parts, 
hut an agreeable Emotion, from the perception of 
the proper disposition of these parts for the End 
designed. In the same manner, the effect of 
dis])roportion seems to me to bear no resemblance 
to that immediate painful sensation which wo* 
feel from any disagreeable sound or smell, but 
to resemble that kind of dissatisfaction which we 
feel when Means are unfitted to their End. 
Thus, the disproportion in the legs of a Chair or 
Tabk^, does not affect us with a simple sensation 
of pain, but with a very observable Emotion of 
dissatisfaction or discontent, from the iinsuitable- 
ness of this construction for the purposes which 
the objects are intended to serve. Of the truth 
of this, ©Very man must judge from his own expe- 
rience. 

The habit, indeed, which we have in a great 
many familiar cases, of immediately conc()iving 
thi.s Fitness from tin; mere appearance of the 
Form, leads us to imagine, as it is oxjiressed in 
common language, that we dctcrinino Proportion 
by the eye ; and this (piality of Fitness fs so im- 
nu’diately expressed to us by the material Form, 
tliat we are sensible of little difference between 
such judgments and a mere* determination of 
sense ; yet every man must have observed, that in 
those cases, when either the object is not familiar 
to us, or the construction intricate, our judgment 
is by no means so speedy ; and tliat we never 
discover the Proportion, until we previously dis- 
cover the principle of th^ Machine, or the Means 
by which the End is produced. 

2. The nature of language seems also very 
strongly to show the dependence of Propc^tion 
upon Fitness, and that it produces the Emotion of 
Beauty, by being considered as the Sign of thif\ 
quality. If a common person were asked, why 
tile Proportion of some particular building, or 
niaehine, or instrument pleased him, ho would 
naturally answer, because it rendered the object 
fit or proper for its end. If we were describing 
a machine or instrument, to any person who wast] 
unacquainted with the meaning ^f the term Propor- 
tion, and wished to inform him of the Beauty of 
this Proportion, we could do it perfectly well by 
substituting the tenu Fitness instead of it, and 
explaining to him tne singular accuracy with 
'vlii(‘h the several pai’ts were adapted to the 
general end of the machine ; and if wo succeeded 
ni this description, he would have the same Emo- 
tion from the consideration of this Fitness, that 
""e ourselves have from the consideration of what 
We call its Proportion. It very often happens, in 
the ^me manner, that we read or hear accounts 

Forms which we have never seen, and of con- 
se(j[ucnce,,of the Proportions of which (if Propor- 
tion is a real and original quality in objects) it is 


impossible for us to judge ; ^et I think, if we are 
convinced that the Form w well contrived, and 
that its several parts are properly adjusted to 
their End, wo immediately satisfy ourselves that 
it is well-proportioned ; and if we perfectly under- 
stand its nature or mechanism, we never hesitate 
to speak of its Proportion, though we never have 
seen it. If Proportion, on the contrary, consisted 
in certain determi/late relations, discoverable only 
by a peculiar sense, all this could not possibly 
happen. Tlie consideration of Fitness could no 
more influence our opinion of Proportion, than 
any other consideration ; and we could as little 
collect the belief of Proportion in any Form from 
the consideration of its Fiti^ss, as from that of its 
Sound or Colour. 

In a great variety of cases, the terms Fitness 
and Proportion are perfectly synonymous. There 
is, however, a distinction between them, which it 
may be necessary to explain, as it will afford a 
more accurate conception of the nature of Propor- 
tion, and of the foundation of its Beauty. 

Every Form which is susceptible of Proportion 
may be considered in either one or other of the 
following lights. Ist, In the light of its whole or 
general relation to the End designed, or when it 
is considered as a whole, without any distinction of 
Parts ; or, 2dly, In the light of the relation of its 
several parts to this End. Thus, in the case of a 
machine, we may sometimes consider it in the 
light of its general utility for the. End it is destined 
to serve, and sometimes in the light of the pro- 
m*iety of the different parts, for the athiinment of 
tuis End. When we consider it in the first light, it 
is its Fitness which we proj)erly consider. When 
we consider it in the second light, it is its Propor- 
tion we couSkler. Fitness may therefore be sup- 
posed to express the general relation of propriety 
between Means and an End ; and Proportion a 
peculiar or subordinate relation of this kind, viz., 
the proper relation parts to an End. Both 
agree in expressing the relation of propriety 
between Means and tlieir Ends. P^itness expresses 
the proper ix?lation of the whole of the Means to 
the End. Proportion, the proper relation of a 
part, or of parts, to their End. 

In common language, accordingly, whenever wo 
speak qf this relation in a subject which has no 
division of parts, the terms are used synonymously. 
Thus we say, that a man’s expenses are fitted, or 
are proportioned, to his income ; that a man’s 
ambition is fitted or proportioiu^d to his talents ; 
that an undertaking is fitted or proportioned to 
one’s powers. 

In subjects which are capable of division into 
pV'rts, on the other hand, the terms Fitness and 
Proportion are not used synonymously, but ac- 
cording to the explanation which I have now 
given. Thus we say, that the P’orm of the Eye is 
admii’ably fitted for Vision ; that the Telescope is 
fitted for discovering objects at a distance ; that 
the Steam-engine is fitted for raising water ; but 
we could not say, in any of these cases, that they*! 
were proportioned to their Ends. When we con- 
sider these subjects as composed of parts, and 
attend to the form of these parts for the attainment 
of their Ends, wq immediately speak of the Propor- 
tion of these parts. The just Proportion of such 
parts is accordingly nothing more than that peculiar 
Form or dimension which has been Vouud from 
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experience best fitted for the accoropHshmcnt of 
the purpose of the instrument or the machine. Pro- 
portion therefore may, I apprehend, be considered 
as applicable only to Forms composed of parts, 
and to express the relation of propriety between 
any part or parts, and the end they are destined 
to serve. 

3. It may be further observed, that Forms are 
just susceptible of as many ik»oportions as they 
are susceptible of parts necessary to the end for 
which they are intended : ^and that every part 
which has no immediate relation to this end, is 
unsusceptible of any accurate Proportion. In 
many Forms of the most common kind, there are 
a great number of p^rts which have no relation 
to the end or purpose of the Form, and whichrfire 
intended to serve the purpose of orjiament rather 
than of use. lu such parts, accordingly, we never 
expect or perceive any accurate proportion, nor 
is there any settled and permanent o])inion of 
Beauty in tliem, as there is in the great and neces- 
sary parts of the Form. In the Form of a Chair, 
for instance, or Table or Sofa, or Door or Window, 
several of the parts are merely ornamental : they 
have no immediate relation to the fitness of the 
Form, and they vary accordingly almost every 
year in their Forms and Sizes. All that is re- 
quired of them is, that they should not obstruct 
the general fitness ; within that limit they are 
susceptible of perpetual and pleasing Variety. 
There are other parts, however, of the same Forms, 
which are necessary to the general end or purpose 
of tlieir construction, as the height of the Chair 
for the convenience of sitting, of the Table for Vts 
[»eculiar purposes, &c. These pai’ts, accordingly, 
have all a Proj)ortion, which is itnmediately dis- 
cerned, and which is never greatly viulatod without 
producing an Emotion of dissatisfaction. If, on 
the contrary. Proportion was something absolute 
and independent m Forms, it seems difficult to 
imagine that it should be found only in those 
Forms which are s\lsceptible of fitness, and in 
those parts only of such Forms as admit of this 
quality. 

4. Our sense of Proportion in every Form keeps 
pace with our knowledge of the fitness of its con- 
struction. Where we have no acquaintance with 
tlie fitness of any Fonn, we have no senge of its 
peculiar Proportions. No man, for instance, ever 
presumes to speak of the Proportions of a Machine, 
of the use or purpose of which he is ignorant. 
When a new Machine is shown us, we may pro- 
nounce with regard to the simplicity or the com- 
plexness of its construction, but we never venture 
to pronounce with regard to the propriety or im- 
propriety of its Proportions, When our acquaint- 
ance is greater with the uses or purposes of a^y 
particular class of Forms tlian the generality of 
people, we are sensible of a greater number of 
pleasing Proportions in such objects than the rest 
of the world ; and the same parts which others 
look upon with indifference wo perceive as beam 
tiful, from our knowledge of the propriety of their 
construction for the end “designed. This every 
person must have observed in the language of 
Artists, upon tho subject of the instruments of 
their owm Arts ; in the lau^ag^ of Anatomists, 
and Proficients in Natural History, on many dif- 
ferent subjects of their Science ; as well as in tho 
increase oHiis own sense of Proportion in different 


Forms, with the increase of his knowledge of the 
ends that such Forms are destined to serve. When 
any improvement, in the same manner, is made 
in the construction of the Forms of Art, so that 
different Proportions of parts are introduced, and 
produce their end hotter than the former, the new 
Proportions gradually become beautiful, while the 
former lose their Beauty. In general, it may be 
gbserved, that the Certainty of Proportion is in 
all cases dependent upon the Certainty of Fitness. 
1st, Where this Fitness is absolutely determined, 
as in many cases of M^hanics, the proportion is 
equally determined. 2dty, Whore it is determined 
only by experience, the opinion of the Beauty of 
Proportion varies with tho progress of such expe- 
rience. 3dly, Where this fitness cannot bo subjected 
to experience, as in the case of natural Forms, the 
common Proportion is generally conceived to be 
the fittest, and is therefore considered as the most 
beautiful. It is impossible, I apprehend, to recon- 
cile these cases of the dependence of our sense of 
Proposition upon our opinion of Fitness, to the 
belief that there are any certain and established 
Proportions in Forms, which iire originally and 
independently beautiful. 

These illustrations seem to me very strongly to 
show the intimate connexion which subsists between 
Proportion and Fitness ; and to afibrd a much 
more simple and satisfactory solution of the delight 
which Proportion produces, than the opinion of 
its heing a real and independent quality in objects. 

There is, however, one (!ase in which it may 
still bo doubted, whether this explanation of the 
nature of I^roportion is sufficient to account for 
the Phenomena : I mean in the case of AacniTEC- 
TUUE, The writers on this subject who have best 
understood the Art, have been unanimous in con- 
sidering the Propojttions which ha v(^ been discovered 
in it, as deiiving their effect from the original con- 
stitution of our nature, and as beautiful in them- 
selves without relation to any Expression. They 
have been willing also, sometimes, to support their 
opinion, by analogies dniwn from Proportions in 
other subjects, and ha\ e remarked several cases 
ill which similar Proportions ani beautiful in Music 
and in Numbers. The futility of all reasoning from 
such analogies has been so often exposed, and is 
in itself, indeed, so very obvious, that I shall not 
jstop to consider it. 

1 flatter myself, therefore, that it will not be 
considered as an unnecessary digression, if . I en- 
deavour to show, that the Beauty of the Propor- 
tions in this Art are resolvable into the same 
principle, and that they please us, not from any 
original law of our nature, but as expressive of 
Fitness. « 

The Proportions in Architecture relate either 
to its External or its Internal Parts. I shall 
offer some observatione ^upon these subjects 
separately. 

HI.— 0/ the External Proportions of Architecture. 

The Propriety or Fitness of any Building, in- 
tended for the habitation of Man (as seen from 
without), consists chiefly in two things, Ist, In its 
Stability ; and, 2dly, In its being sufficient for the 
support of the Roof. Walls, in every country, at 
the same period of time, are nearly of an equal 
thickness. It is easy, therefore, for the Spectator 
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the other hand, that all these several parts are 
properly adjusted to their End, that the Base ap- 
pears just sufficient for the support of the Column, 
and both for that of the Entablature, every person 
immediately concludes that the parts are perfectly 
proportioned. And, I apprehend, it is very possi- 
ble to give a man a perfect conception of the 
Beauty of these Proportions, and to make him feci 
it in the strongest manner, without ever mention- 
ing to him the name of Proportion, but merely by 
explaining them to him und%^ the consideration of 
Fitness, and by showing him from exaniplos, that 
these Forms are the most proj)er which can be 
devised for the End to which they are destined. 
If our perception of t]^e Beauty of Proportion, in 
such cases, were altogether independent of j,ny 
such considerations, I think that these circum- 
stances in language could not possibly take place ; 
and that it would be as possible to explain the 
nature and Beauty of Proportion by terms expres- 
sive of Sound or Colour, as by terms expressive of 
Fitness or Propriety. 

3. The natural sentiments of mankind on this 
subject seem to have a different progress from 
what they would naturally have if there were any 
absolute Beauty in such proportions discoverable 
by the eye. It cannot surely be imagined, that 
an infant will perceive, or docs perceive, the 
Beauty of such Propoi’tions in the same manner 
that he perceives the objects of any other external 
sense. 1 1 is not found either that the generality 
of mankind, even when come to mature age, express 
any sense of tlie absolute Beauty of such objects. 
It is true, indeed, that very early in life, we aVe 
sensible of disproportion in Building, because the 
ideas of bulk and support arc so early and so 
necessarily acquired, and the Eye is so soon 
habituated to judge of weight from visible figure, 
that what is fit for the support of weight is very 
soon generally ascertained. What a common 
person, therefore, expresses upon the view of 
such Proportions, is rather Satisfaction than 
Dtdight. It is not the proportions which most 
affect him. It is the magnificence, the grandeui’, 
and the costliness which such Buildings usually 
display ; and though he is much pleased with 
such Expressions, he is generally silent with 
regard to the Beauty of those Proportions with 
which Connoisseurs arc so much ciu’aptured. If 
Proportion, on the contrary, were somethiifg 
absolutely beautiful in such objects, the progress 
of Taste would be reversed ; the admiration of 
the infant would be given to these proportions, 
long before he was able to judge of their Fit- 
ness ; and the satisfaction which arises from the 
Expression of Fitness would be the last ingre- 
dient in his pleasure, instead of being, as it npw 
is, the first. 

4. The nature of' these Proportions themselves 
seems very strongly to indicate their dependence 
upon the Expression of Fitness. The Beauty of 
such Forms (on the supposition of their absolute 
and independent Beauty|inust consist either in 
their Beauty, considered as individual objects, or 
in their relation to each other. If the effect 
arises from the nature of the individual Forms, 
then it must obviously follow, tlu^t such Forms or 
Proportions must be beautiful in all cases. I 
think, however, that there is no reason to believe 
this to bo ftio case. The Base of* a Column, for 


instance (taken by itself, and- independent of its 
ornaments, which in this inquiry are entirely to 
be excluded from consideration), is not a more 
beautiful Form than many others that may be 
given to the same quality of matter. The peculiar 
Form which its Proportions give it, is very far 
from being beautiful in every other case, as would 
necessarily happen if it were beautiful in itself, 
and independent of every Expression. A plain 
stone of the same magnitude may surely be 
carved into very different Forms from those 
which constitute the bases of any of the ordem, 
and may still be beautiful. In the same manner, 
the Column (^considered as in the former case, 
merely in relation to its peculiar Form, and 
independent of its ornaments) is not more beau- 
tiful, as a Form, and pcrhajis not so beautiful as 
many other Forms of a similar kind. The Trunk 
of many Trees, the Mast of a Ship, the long and 
slender Gothic Column, and many other similar 
objects, are to the full as beautiful, when consi- 
dered jcnerely as Forms, without relation to any 
End, as any of the Columns in Architecture. If, 
on the contrary, these Forms were beautiful in 
thcmsclv€^s, and as individual objects, no other 
similar Forms could be equally btUutiful but 
such as had the same Proportions. The same 
observation will qi>ply equally to the Form of the 
Entablature. It would ai>i>ear, therefore, that it 
is not from any absolute beauty in these Forms, 
considered individually, that our opinion of their 
Beauty in Composition arises. 

If it is said, on the other hand, that the Beauty 
of Proportion, in such cases, arises from the 
relation of these parts, and that thcriJ is something 
in the re^.ltioll of such Foims and Magnitudes, in 
itself beautiful, independent of any consideration 
of Fitnes^ there cseem to be equal diiiiculties. 
Besides tlio-relation of Fitness for the support of 
weight, the only relations which take ])lace among 
these parts are the relations of Length and 
Breadth, and the relation of Magnitude. If this 
Beauty^ arose from the relation of Length, it is 
necessary to show that inch a proportion of three 
parts in point of length is solely and permanently 
beautiful. If from the relation of Breadth, there 
is the same necessity of showing, that such a 
proportien of three i)arts in point of breadth is as 
permanently beautiful. If from both together, 
*tlicn the same Proportions only ought to be felt 
as beautiful, in all cases to which the relations of 
Length and Breadth can apply. If, again, this 
Beauty arose from the relation of Magnitude, it 
is neecssjiry, in the same mannci*, to show that 
three magnitudes or quantities of matter have in 
fact no other bqautiful proportions but those 
which take place in such ordere. But as it is 
very obvious that there is no foundation for sup- 
posing any such law in our nature, and that on 
the contrary, in innumerable cases of all such 
relationsi, different and contrary Proportions arc 
beautiful, it cannot be supposed that such Pro- 
portions are absolutely beautiful from any of these 
relations. § 

The only relation, therefore, that remains, is 
the relation of Fitness > and if the same inquiry is 
carried on, I believe it will soon bo found, that a 
certain Proportion of parts is necessarily demanded 
by this relation ; and very probably also, that this 
certain Proportion is in fact that of each of these 
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orders, according to the particular bulk or weight 
that is given. 

Tf an order is considered as an assemblage of 
weight, and parts to support that weight, our 
experience immediately leads us to conceive a 
proper relation of these parts to their end. If 
the Entablature be considered as the weight, then 
of course a certain Form and size in the Column 
is demanded for the support of it, and in the 
Base for the support of both. A plain stone, 
for instance, sot upon its end, has no propor- 
tion further than for Ijje purpose of stability. 
If it appears firm, it has all the proportions we 
desire or demand, and its form may bo varied in a 
thousand ways, without interfering with our sense 
of its Proportion. Place a Column, or any other 
weight, upon this stone ; immediately another 
Proportion is demanded, viz. , its Proportion to *| 
the support of this weight The Form supported, 
however, has no Proportion farther than that 
which is necessary for its stability, or for continuing 
in its situation. It may bo more or less btautiful 
in point of Form, from other considerations, but 
not upon account of its Proportion. Above this 
again placc^ an additional body ; immediately the 
intorraediate Form demands a new Proportion, 
viz., to tho weight it sup])orts ; and the first part, 
or the Base, demands also another Proportion, in 
consideration of tho additional weight which is 
thus imposed u]>on it. In this supposition, it is 
obvious that the coiisidorjition of Fitu<3ss alone 
leads us to exi)ect a certain Proportion among 
each of these parts ; tlio parts are Ix^autiful or 
pleasing, just as they answer to this demand : and 
where the parts are few, and experimei^ easy, it 
seems not difficult at last to arrive at that perfect 
Proportion which satisfies the Eye, as sufficient 
for the purposes of support alfd stability. If w'o 
leave, therefore, everything else out ^f consider- 
ation, tho consideration of Fitness alone seems 
sufficient to account both for the origin of such 
Proportions in Architecture, and for the plcasui’c 
which attends the observation of them. • 

Although, however, this influence of the Ex- 
pression of Fitness upon the Beauty of Proportion 
should be allowed, and tho doctrine of the original 
Beauty of Proportion should he deserted, as ii'^on- 
sistent with Experience, yet it may still be doubted 
whether this Expression is sufficient to account 
for the delight which most men feel from the 
orders of Architecture : ajtd it may naturally ho 
asked, why mankind have so long adhered to these 
Forms, without attempting to deviate from them, 
if they are not solely and peculiarly beautiful. 
The* satisfaction we feel from tho observation of*! 
Fitness, it may he said, is a nfoderate and feeble 
pleasure, when compared with that delight with 
which tho models of Architecture are surveyed : 
and the uniform adl)prcnce of men to the esta- 
blished Proportions, is too strong a proof of their 
absolute or peculiar Beauty, to bo oppos^ by auy 
arguments of a distant or metaphysical kind. 

With regard to tho first of these objections, I 
acknowledge, that tho mere consideration of Fit- 
ness is^ insufficient to account for the pleasure 
which is genei'ally derived from the established 
orders : but I apprehend, that this pleasure arises 
Irom very diflbrent causes than from their Pro- 
portions, and that, in fact, when these Proportions 
only are considered, the pleasure which is gene- 


rally felt is not greater than that which we expe- 
rience, when we perceive, in any great work, tho 
pr^er relation of Means to an End. 

The Proportions of these orders, it is to be 
remembered, are distinct subjects of Beauty from 
the Ornaments with which they are embellished, 
from the Magnificence with which they are 
executed, from the purposes of Elegance they 
are intended to se^e, or the scenes of Grandeur 
they are destined to adorn. ^ It is in such scenes, 
however, and with Auch additions, that wo are 
accustomed to observe them ; and while wo feel 
the effect of all these accidental Associations, we 
are seldom willing to examine what are the causes 
of tho complex Emotion feel, and readily 
attf ibute toHhe nature of the Architecture itself 
the whole pleasure which we enjoy. But besides 
these, there afe other Associations wo have with 
these Forms, that still more powerfully serve to 
command our admiration ; for they are the 
Grecian orders ; they derive their origin from 
those times, and were the ornament of those 
countries which arc most liallowed in our imagi- 
nations ; and it is difficult for us to see them, 
even in their modem copies, without feeling tlujin 
operate upon our minds, as relics of thoso polislied 
nations wliore they first arose, and of that greater 
people by whom they were afterwards borrowed. 

While _ 

with so many and so pleasing Associations, it is 
difficult even for a man of reflectioai to distinguish 
between the different sources of his Emotion ; or 
i% the moments in which this delight is felt, to 
ascertain what is tho exact portion of his pleasure 
which is to be attributed to these Proportions 
alone : and two different causes combine to lead 
us to attribute to the stj^le of Architectui’e itself, 
the Beauty which arises from many other Asso- 
ciations. In the first place, while it is under our 
eye, this Architecture itself is the great object of 
our regard, and the central object of all these 
Associations. It is tho material sign, in fact, of 
all tho various affecting qualities which arc con- 
nected with it, and it disposes us in this, as in 
every other case, to attribute to the sign, the 
effect which is produced by the qualities signified. 
When we reflect, upon the other hand, in our 
calmer moments, upon the source of our Emotion, 
another motive arises to induce us to consider 
these Proportions as the sole or tho principal 
cause of our pleasure ; for these Proportions are 
the only qualities of the object which are perfectly 
or accurately ascertained ; they have received the 
assent of all ages since their discovery ; they are 
the acknowledged objects of Beauty ; and, having 
thus got possession of one undoubted principle, 
oiir natural love of system induces us to ascribe 
the whole of the effect to this j>rinciple alone, and 
easily satisfies our minds, by saving us the trouble 
of a long and tedious investigation. That this 
cause has had its full effect in this case, will, I 
believe, appear very evident to those who attend 
to the enthusiasm with which, in general, the 
writers on Architecture speak of the Beauty of 
Proportion, and compare it with the common 
sentiments of men upon the subject of this Beauty. 
Both these causes conspire to mislead our judg- 
ment in this point, and to induce us to attnbute 
to one quality in such objects that Beauty which 
in truth results from many united qualities. 
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It will be found, I believe, on the other hand, 
that tlie real Beauty of such Proportions is in 
fact not greater than that which we feel in many 
cases where we perceive means properly adapted 
to their End ; and that the admiration we feel 
from the prospect of the orders of Antiquity, is 
necessarily to be ascribed to other causes besides 
these Proportions, The common people, un- 
doubtedly, feel a very inferior Amotion of Beauty 
from such objects to that winch is felt by men of 
liberal education, because th^ have none of those 
Associations which modern education so early 
connects with them. The Man of Letters feels 
also a wealcer Emotion than that which is felt by 
the Connoisseur or the- Architect, because he has 
none of the Associations which bcloiig^to the A!irt, 
and never considers them in relation to the genius, 
or skill, or invention which they display. Deprive 
these orders, in the same manner, of their cus- 
tomary ornaments, and leave only tho great and 
governing Proportions ; or change only in the 
slightest degree their Forms, witliouff altering 
these Proportions, and their Beauty will be in a 
great measure destroyed. Preserve, on the other 
hand, the whole of the orders, but diminish in a 
great degree their scale ; and though they will 
still be beautiful, yet tlieir Beauty will be infinitely 
inferior to that which they have upon their usual 
scale of magnificence. It is possible, in the Form 
of a Candlestick, or some other trifling utensil, to 
imitate with accuracy any of these O^ers. It is 
possible, in many of tho common articles of furnitui’e, 
to imitate some of the greatest models of this ArU; 
but who does not know that them great Beauty 
in such an employment would be lost ? yet still 
their Proportions are the same, if their Propor- 
tions are the sole cause of their Beaifty. Destroy 
in the same manner all the Associations of 
Elegance, of Magnificence, of Costliness, and still 
more than all, of Antiquity, which are so strongly 
connected with such Forms| and I conceive every 
man will acknowledge, that the pleasure which 
their Proportions would afford would not, in fact, 
be greater than that which we feel in other cas«s, 
where means are properly adapted to their End. 

With regard to tlie second objection, viz., that 
the uniform adherence of mankind to these Pro- 
portions is in itself a sufficient proof of the ir solo 
or absolute Beauty, I conceive that many othe^ 
causes of this adherence may be assigned, and that 
these causes are sufficient to account for the effect, 
without supposing any peculiar law of our nature, 
by which such Proportions are originally beautiful. 
They who have had opportunities of remarking 
the extensive infiiienco which the Associations of 
Antiquity have upon our minds, will be convinced 
that this cause alone has had a very powerful 
effect in producing this uniformity of opinion ; 
and they who consider tliat the real effect of 
Proportion is to produce only a very moderate 
delight, will easily perceive that an almost insur- 
mountable ohstacle has been placed, to every 
invention or improvement in this Art, when such 
inventions oould oppose only a calm and rational 
pleasure to that enthusiasm which is founded upon 
BO manv and so interesting Associations. 

But besides these, there are other causes in the 
nature of tho Art itself which sufficiently account 
for the permanence of taste upon this subject. In 
every production of human Labour, the influence 


of Variety is limited by two circumstances, viz., 
by the costliness, and the permanence of tho 
materials upon which that Labour is employed. 
Wherever the materials of any object, whether of 
use or of luxury, are costly ; wherever the original 
price of such subjects is great, the influence of 
the love of Variety is diminished ; tho objects 
have a great intrinsic value, independent of their 
particular Form or Fashion ; and as the destruc- 
tion of the Form is in most cases the destruction of 
the subject itself, the same Form is adhered to 
with little Variation. Ip dress, for instance, in 
which the Variation of Fashion is moi*e observable 
than in most other subjects, it is those parts of 
Dress which are least costly, of which tho Forms 
are most frequently changed : in proportion as tlie 
original value increases, the disposition to Variety 
*diiuinishes ; and in some objects, which are ex- 
tremely costly, as in tho case of jewels, there is 
no change of Fashion whatever, except in circum- 
stances different from the value of the objects 
themsek/es, as in their setting or disposition. Of 
all the fine Arts, however, Architecture is by far 
the most costly. The wealth of individuals is 
frequently dissipated by it : aiid even tljc revenue 
of nations is equal only to very slow and very 
infrequent productions of this kind. The value, 
therefore, of such objects, is in a great measure 
independent of their Ij'orms ; the invention of men 
is little excited to give an additional value to sub- 
jects which in themselves are so valuable ; and 
tho Art itself, after it has arrived at a certain 
necessary degree of perfection, remains in a great 
measure stationary, both from the infrequency of 
cases in ^yhich invention can be employed, and 
from the little demand there is for tho exercise of 
that invention. The nature of the Grecian orders 
very plainly indicates, that they were originally 
executed in Vood, and that they were settled before 
the Greeks had begun to make use of stone in tlieir 
buildings. From the period that stone was em- 
ployed, and that of course public buildings became 
more cortly, little farther progress seems to have 
been made in the Art. The costliness of the sub- 
ject, in this as in every other case, gave a kind of 
permanent value to the Form by which it was 
distinguished. 

If, besides the costliness of the subject, it is also 
permanent or durable, this character is still farther 
increased. Those productions, of which the ma- 
terials are perishable, and must often be renewed, 
are from their nature subjected to the influence of 
Variety. Chairs and Tables, for instance, and the 
other common articles of Furniture, cannot well 
‘last above a few years, and very often not so long. 
In such articles, aribordingly, there is room for the 
invention of the Artist to display itself, and as the 
subject itself is of no very great value, and may 
derive a considerable one frepn its Form, a strong 
motive is given to the exercise of this invention. 
But Builhings may last, and are intended to last 
for centuries. The life of man is very inadequate 
to the duration of such productions : and the pre- 
sent period of the world, though old with respect 
to those Arts which are employed upon perishable 
subjects, is yet young ifi relation to an Art which 
is employed upon so durable materials as those of 
Architecture. Instead of a few years, therefore, 
centuries must probably pass before such produc- 
tions demand to be renewed, and long before that 
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period is elapsed, the sacredness of Antiquity is 
acquired by the subjec^ itself, and a new motive 
given for the preservation of similar Forms. In 
every country, accordingly, the same effect has 
talten place : and the same causes which have thus 
served to produce among us, for so many years, a 
uniformity of Taste with regard to the stylo of 
Grecian Architecture, have produced also among 
the nations of the East, for a much longer course 
of time, a similar uniformity of Taste with regard 
to their ornamental stylo of Arcliitecture ; and 
hav<i perpetuated among tliem the same Forms 
which were in use among ilioir forefathei’S, before 
the Grecian orders were invented. 

It is impossible for me to pursue these specula- 
tions, with regard to the foundation of Beauty in 
Arcliitecture, to the extent to which they would 
lead. The hints which I have now offered, may 
perhaps satisfy the Reader, that the Beauty of the 
External Proportions of Architecture, is to bo 
ascribed to their Expression of Fitness ; that this 
Beauty is in faet not greater than what is^ often 
felt from similar Expression in other subjects : 
and that both the admiration of mankind, and the 
unifonnity of their Taste, with regard to the style 
of Grecian /Crchitecture, is to be ascribed to other 
causes than any absolute or ind^endeiit Beauty 
ill the Proportions by whicli it is distinguished. 

IV . — Of the Internal Proportions of Architecture* 

By^tho internal Proportions of Architecture, I 
nu!an that disposition of the three dimensions of 
Length, Breadth, and Height, which is necessary 
to render a room or apartment beautiful ob pleas- 
ing in its Form. Every man is able at first sight 
to say, whether a room is well or ill-proportioned ; 
although perhaps it is difficult ttf say, what is the 
principle from which this propriety is determined. 
Many of the writers upon Architecture consider 
certain Pi’oportions of this kind as beautiful from 
tlie original constitution of our nature, and with- 
out relation to any Expression, 1 apprehend, on 
the contrary, that the BciJaty of Proportion, in 
this, as in the former case, arises from its Ex- 
pression of Fitness. 

1 have already observed, that a plain walVis 
fliiRceptible of no other Proportion than tliat Pro- 
lK)rtion of height which is necessary for the 
l^^xpression of Strength or Stability. If it appears 
ftrm and sufficient, it has all the Proportion wo 
^leaire. Suppose any space inclosed by four walls, 
tlie same proportion remains : we require that the 
height should he such as to mdicate stability, and 
d this is answered, we require no more. The 
P'onn of the iiiclosure may be m^rc or less bcau- 
tiful, fnim other causes ; but we never say that it 
iH beautiful on account of its Proportion, Add a 
roof to this iiiclosuro ; ^id immediately a variety 
ef other Proportions arc demanded, from the con- 
sideration of tile weight which is now to Ue sup- 
ported. If the walls are very high, they have the 
appearance of insufficiency for this support ; if v6ry 
low, they indicate an unnecessary and unusual weight 
roof. A certain Proportion, therefore, in point 
pi height, is demanded. If tholength of the inclosure 

great, the roof appears also to be insufficiently 
supported, and from the laws of perspective its 
^oight seems to increase as it retires from the Eye. 
I A certain proportion, therefore, in point of Length, 


is demanded. If, in the last case, the bread^ of 
the inclosure is very great, a still stronger convic- 
tion of insufficiency arises from the distance of the 
supporting walls. A certain proportion, therefore, 
in point of Breadth, is demanded, for the same end. 
Wherever a Form of this kind is produced ; 
wherever walls are united for the support of a 
roof, these Proportions are necessarily required ; 
and so far are they from being remote from coxn- 
mon observation, that there is no man who is not 
immediately sensible ol any great violation of them. 
Every apartment, however, is an inclosure of this 
kind. It seems natural, therefore, to imagine, 
that the Proportions of an apartment will be pleas- 
ing, when they appear sufficient for the full and 
easyisupport^of the roof ; and that they are beau- 
tiful from being expressive of this Fitness. This 
‘proposition may perhaps be more obvious from 
the following considerations : 

1. It may be observed, that the real Beauty of 
Proportion in this case is not greater than that 
which attcuds the Expression of Fitness in other 
cases ; and that this Expression is perfectly suffi- 
cient to account for the whole of the delight which 
men in general feel from these objects. Artists, 
indeed, very frequently talk with enthusiasm of 
the Beauty of such Pi*oportions, and are willing to 
ascribe to the Proportions themselves that Emo- 
tion which they in reality receive from the associa- 
tions which their art and their education have 
connected with them ; but whatever may be the 
language of Artists, the uniform language of the 
bujJ? of mankind is very different. What they 
feel from the appearance of a well-proportioned 
room, is satisfaction, rather than positive delight : 
they are hurt with the want of Proportion ; but 
they are not gi%atly enraptured with its presence. 
What they are delighted with, in apartments where 
this Beauty has been studied, is their Decoration 
and their Furniture ; the Convenience, or Elegance, 
or Magnificence which )hcy exhibit. Every one 
knows, accordingly, that the best-proportioned 
room, before it is hnished, and while nothing but 
its proportions are discernible, produces only a 
very calm and modei’ate pleasure, in no respect 
greater than that which we feel from a wcll-con- 
stnicted machine, or convenient piece of furniture. 
Remove even the furniture from the most fintshed 
apartment, and the delight which we receive from 
it fe immediately diminished ; yet the Proportions 
are altogether independent of the Furniture, and 
are much more discernible when it is removed. 
No person, in the same manner, remarl^ the Pro- 
portions of the miserable room of a cottage, or any 
lothcr mean dwelling : yet the most regular Pro- 
portions may, and sometimes are to be found in a 
cottage. If the apartments in such a building 
were purposely constructed according to the most 
rigorous law of Proportion, I apprehend that they 
would produce no Emotion greater than that of 
simple Satisfaction ; yet if these Proportions were 
themselves originally beautiful, they ought in this 
case to produce the samejielight as in the Senate- 
house or the Palace. If therefore (as seems to be 
evident) certain Propt^ions are demanded in a 
room, as expressive of Fitness ; and if the Emo- 
tion that is produced by the established and regular 
Proportions, is no greater than that which we 
receive in other cases from tlie Expressipp of this 
quality, it seems reasonable to conclude, that the 
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Proportiona arc in fact beautiful^ from the Expres- 
sion of this Fitness. 

2.' Tho ^neral language of mankind seems to 
conBrm the same opinion. Whoever has had 
oecasidn to attend to the common lan^age of men 
on this subject, must have observed, mat the usual 
terms by which they express their sense of Pro- 
portion, or of the want of Proportion in a room, 
are those of Lightness and «Heaviness ; terms 
which obviously suppose the belief of weight and 
of support, and which could ^ot have been used, if 
the !^auty of Form, in this case, did not depend 
upon the Fitness or Propriety of this reflation. 
The terms Proportion and Disproportion aro in 
truth altogether unintelligible to the common 
people ; and to describe to them any apartn^nt, 
m such terms, leaves them as ignopnt as ever of 
its Beauty ; but there is hawlly any man who does 
not readily appi'ehcnd, that an apartment is of a 
pleasing Form, when he is told that the walls aro 
neither too high, nor too low, nor too wide for the 
support of tho roof, or who will iiot^as readily 
apprehend the contrary when he is told that in 
either of these respects, an appearance of inse- 
curity is produced. A room which is low', or wide 
in the roof, is in general said to be heavy. A 
room, on the contrary, which is high in the roof, 
and in which this weight seems to bo properly and 
easily sustained, is said to be light. If wo were 
under the necessity of interpreting to a common 
person the language of Artists, or of explaining to 
him in what the Beauty of Form in this respect 
consists, I apprehend we sliould naturally do it, 
by representing it to him as light, or as so edh- 
tnved that the support was perfectly adapted to 
the weight : and, on the other hand, if wo were to 
explain to him in what respect anycoom was defi- 
cient, we should as naturally do it, by pointing out 
to him where tho construction was deficient in 
Fitiless, and had the appearance of lieavincss, or 
insufficient support. In tJiis manner also, without 
ever hearing of tho terms* of Proportion or Dis- 
proportion, or considering the subject in any other 
light than that of Fitness, he might acquire a per- 
fect conception of this Beauty ; and be led, in met, 
to the same conclusions with regard to the proper 
composition of these dimensions, that are already 
established under the title of Proportions. If 
these Proportions, however, were originally and 
independently beautiful, no explanation of th^ 
from another sense could possibly be intelligible ; 
and tho substitution of the term Fitness would be 
as unmeaning as that of Sound or Colour. I am 
far from contending, that the generality of men 
are very accurate in their notions of the propriety 
of the relation of weight and support, or vpry 
proper judges of tho perfection of Proportion^ in 
this respect. But I apprehend, that the terms of 
Heaviness and Lightness wliich they^ employ, and 
universally understand, are a sufficient evidence 
of the principle upon which their judgments are 
formed, and that they show that it is from the 
Expression of Fitness for the support of weight 
t]ia>t their admiration is (fetermined. 

The . same observation . which was made with 
regard to the Progr^ of Taste, in the external 
Proportions of Art, is app^cable also to its 
internal Pr(^i^<^. If they were originally and 
independeii^ly bemmul, the earlier period of life 
would iieiuitrkable for the discovery of 


them : and it would be only in later life, and in 
proportion to later Experience, that we could dis- 
cover the additional Beauty which they derive 
from their Fitness. Every one knows, however, 
that the real progress is dinerent, that during the 
years of infancy and childhood no sensibility what- 
ever is shown to this Beauty ; that it is only as 
our Experience enables us to judge of the relation 
between weight and support, that we begin to be 
sensible of it ; that they whose occupations have 
prevented them from forming any very accurate 
judgment of this kind, are proportionably deficient 
in the accuracy of their Taste ; and that, in general, 
the hulk of mankind have no farther conception 
of this species of Beauty, than what arises from 
the consideration of Fitness for the support of 
weight. 

3. If there were any ahsohito and independent 
Beauty in such Proportions, it seems reasonable 
to imagine, that every violation of them would be 
equally painful ; and that the deviation from them 
in each of these dimensions, would be attended 
with a^^similar Emotion of Discontent. All these 
Proportions relate either to the Height, the 
Length, or the Breadth of an apartment. Every 
man, however, must have observed that it is with 
very different feelings he regards the want of 
Proportion in these three respects. Too great a 
Height in a room is not nearly so painful as too 
little Height ; and too great a Length produces a 
trifling Emotion of Discontent, compared with 
that which we feel from too great a Breadth. 
Whether a room is afpw feet too high, <fl* too 
long, few people observe ; but every one obst^rvos 
a much loss disproportion, either in the diminution 
of its Height or in tho extent of its Breadth. TJie 
most general faults, accordingly, which common 
people find with , apartments, is either in their 
being too bw or too broad. The Proportions of 
Hei^t and Length they seldom attend to, if they 
are not greatly violated. These facts, though not 
easily reconcilable with the doctrine of the abso- 
lute Beauty of these Proportions, agree very 
minutety with the acepunt which I have given of 
the origin of this Beauty. If this Beauty arises 
from the Expression of Fitness, the I*roportioiis, 
of which the violation should affect us the most, 
ou^t to be those which aro most necessary for 
tho production of this Fitness. These, however, 
’very obviously, are either too little Height, or too 
great Breadtli ; tho first immediately indicating 
an unusual weight in the roof, and the other ex- 
pressing the greatest possible insufficiency for the 
support of this weight. The most uupleasing 
Fonn of an apartment, accordingly, that it is pos- 
sible to contrive, js that of being at tho same time 
very broad and very low in tho roof. Too great 
Height and too great Length, on the other hand, 
have not so disagreeable Expressions. By the 
first, at least, Fitness is In no material degree 
violated!) and what we feel from it is chiefly a 
slight Emotion of Discontent, from its being un- 
suited to the general character or destination of 
roopas. Our indifference to tho second dispro- 
portion, or to too great length, arises from a dif- 
ferent cause, viz., fropti our knowledge that tho 
Beams which support the roof are laid latitudi- 
nally, and our consequent belief that the differ- 
ence of length makes no difference with regard to 
the sufficiency of support. Change, accordingly^ 
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iu any apartment this disposition of the beams ; 
let the Spectator perceive that they are placed 
according to tho length, and not as usual accord- 
ing to the breadth of the room ; and whatever 
n\ay bo its other dimensions, or however great 
length these dimensions may require, no greater 
ieugth will bo permitted witliout pain, than that 
which is expressive of perfect sufficiency in the 
btjams for the support of the roof. As there is 
thus no uniform Emotion which attends the per- 
ception of these Proportions, as would necessarily 
be the case, if their Beauty wore perceived by any 
peculiar sense ; and as the Emotion which we in 
fact receive from them is different, according to 
tlieir different Expressions of Fitness, it seems 
reasonable to ascribe their Beauty to this Expres- 
sion, and not to any original Beauty in the FVo- 
portions themselves, 

4. If there were any original Beauty in such 
Proportions, they would necessarily bo as certain 
us the objects of any otlicr sense ; and there would 
be one precise proportion of the three dimtmsions 
of Length, Breadth, and Height, sdlely ai»d per- 
niaiK'iitly beautiful. Every one knows, however, 
that this is not the case ; no Artist has ever pre- 
sumed to fix on such Proportions ; and so far is 
there from being any permanent Beauty in any 
oue relation of these dunensions, that the same 
Proportions which are beautH’ul in one apartment 
are not beautiful in others. From wdiatever 
causes these variations in the Beauty of Propor- 
tion arise, they conclude immediately against the 
doctrine of their original Beauty. There seem, 
however, to be three principal causes of this dif- 
firence in our opinion of the Beauty of .Propor- 
tion, which 1 must confine myself barely t^» mention 
without attempting the full illustration of them. 

1 . The first is the coiisiden^ion of the weight 
supported. As all roofs are ftupportdd by the 
Hi(i(;-w'alls, and composed in general of tne uniform 
mat(‘rial of wood, there is a certain, though not 
a very precise limit which we impose to their 
hrcadtli, from our knowledge that if they pass this 
limit, they are insufficient and insecure. • To the 
h^ngth and to tho height *on the other hand, wo 
do not impose any such rigorous limits, because 
neither of these Proportions interfere materially 
with our opinion of security. Within this x^it 
of breadth, there may ho several Proportions to 
the length and height, which shall be universally* 
pleasing. But beyond this limit, these Proportions 
cease to be pleasing, and become painful in the 
same degree that they pass this boundary of appa- 
rent security. Thus a room of twelve feet square 
may constitute a pleasing Form ; but a room of 
sixty feet square would be positively disagreeable. 
A room twenty-four feet in Icnijth, by eighteen in 
breadth, may be sufficiently pleasing ; hut a room 
sixty feet in length, by fifty in breadth, would con- 
stitute a very unpU<iLsing Form. Many other 
instances might easily be produced, to shgw, that 
the Beauty of every apartment depends on tho 
appearance of proper support to the roof ; and 
that on this account, the same proportion of 
bre.ylth that is beautiful in one case, becomes 
positively painful in others. 

2. A second cause of Uiis difference in our 
opinion of the Beauty of Proportion, arises from 
Int Character of the apartment. Every one must 
nave observed, tliat the different Forms of rooms. 


their difference of magnitude, and various other 
causes, give them distinct characters, as those of 
Gaiety, Simplicity, Solemnity, Grandeur, Magnifi- 
cence, &c. No room is ever beautiful, which has 
not some such pleasing character : the terms by 
which we express this Beauty are significant of 
these characters ; and however re^lar tlie Pro- 
portions of an apartment may be, u they do not 
corresjiond to the tenoral Expression, we con- 
sider the Form as o&ective or imperfect. Thus, 
the same Proportion of height which is beautiful 
in a room of Gaiety, di- Cheerfulness, would be felt 
as a defect in an apartment of which the character 
was Severity or Melancholy. The same Propor- 
tion of length* which is pleasing in an elegant or 
convenient room, would be a defect in an apart- 
meitt of Milfemficence or Splendour. The great 
Proportion of breadth which suits a temple or a 
Senate-house, as according wdth the severe and 
solemn character of the apartment, would be posi- 
tively unpleasing in any room which was expres- 
sive of CheerfulncBs or Lightness. In proportion 
also as apjAtments differ in size, different Propor- 
tions become necessary in this respect, to accord 
with the characters which the difference of Mag- 
nitude produces. The same Proportion of height | 
which is pleasing in a cheei^ul room, would ho | 
too little for the hall of a great castle, where vast- j 
ness is necessary to agree with the sublimity of j 
its character ; and the same relation of Breadth 
and Height which is so wonderfully affecting in 
the Gothic Cathedral, although at variance with 
all tho classic rules of Proportion, would bo both 
alwurd and painful, in the Fornis of any common j 
apartment. In general, I believe it will be found I 
that the great and positive Beauty of apartments 
arises from their Character ; that where no cha- 
racter is discovered, the generality of men express 
little admiration even at the most regular Propor- ' 
tious ; that every difference of character requires | 
a correspondent difference iu the composition of i 
the dimensions ; and tlilit this demand is satisfied 
or a beautiful Form produced, only when the 
composition of the different Proportions is such as 
to produce one pure and unmingled expression. 

3. Tho third cause of the difference of our 
oi)inion of the Beauty of Proportion arises from 
the destination of the apartment. All apartments 
are intended for some use or purpose of human 
life. W© demand therefort», that the Form of 
them should be accommodated to these Ends ; and 
wherever the Form is at variance with the End, 
however regular, or generally beautiful its Pro- 
portions may be, we are conscious of an Emotion 
of diasatisfaction and discontent. Tho most 
obvious illustration of the dependence of the 
BAiuty of Proportion, on this species of utility, 
msiy be taken from the common system that 
natural Taste has dictated in the Proportion of 
different apartments in great houses. The hall, 
the saloon, the antochamber, the drawing-room, 
the dining-room, tho bedchamber, the dressing- 
room, the library, the chapel, &c., have all dif- 
ferent Forms, and different Proportions. Change 
these Proportions ; give to the dining-room the 
Pxx)portions of the saloon, to the dressing-room 
those of the library, to the chapel the Proportions 
of tho antechamber, or to the drawing-room those 
of tlie hall, &c., and evexy one will consider them i 
as unpleasing and defective Forms^ because 
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they are unfitted to the Ends they are destined to 
serve. 

The observations which I have now offered on 
the beauty of the internal Proportions of Archi- 
tecture, seem to afford sufficient evidence for con- 
cluding in general, 

Tliat the Beauty of these Proportions is not 
original and independent, but that it arises in 
all cases from the Expressioi^ of some species of 
Fitness. 

The Fitness, however, which such I*roportions 
may express is of different liinds ; and the Reader 
who will pursue the slight hints that 1 have sug- 
gested upon the subject, may perhaps agree Avith 
me in the following conclusions ; 

1. That one Beauty of these Proportions arises 
from their Expression of Fitness fof- the support 
of .the weight imposed. 

2. That a second source of their Beauty con- 
sists in their Expression of Fitness for the preser- 
vation of the character of the ajjartment. 

3. That a third source of their Beauty consists 
in their Expression of Fitness, in tiic general 
Form, for its peculiar purpose or End. 

The two first Expressions constitute the 1*erma- • 
NENT Beauty, and the thii’d the A.cctdental 
Beauty of an apartipent. 

In every beautiful apartment the two first Ex- 
pressions must bo united. An apartment, of 
which the Proportions express the most perfect 
Fitness for the support of the roof, but which is 
itself expressive of no character, is behold rather 
with satisfaction than delight, and is never re- 
marked as beautiful. The Beauty of charaeijr, 
on the otlier hand, is neglected, if the Proportions 
of the apartment are such as to indicate insuf- 
ficiency or insecurity. The first constitutes what 
may be called the Negative, and ^he second the 
Positive Beauty of an apartment ; and every 
apartment (considered only in relation to its Pro- 
portions, and without any respect to its End) will 
bo beautiful in the samb degree in which these 
Expressions are united, or in which the same 
l*roportions that produce the appearance of perfect 
sufficiency, agree also in maintaining the general 
character of the apartment. 

When, however, the apartment is considered in 
relation to its End, the Beauty of its Proportitms 
is determined in a great measure by their Expres- 
sion of Fitness for this End. To this, as to evt^py 
other species of apartment, the Expression of 
security is necessary, and such an apartment will 
accordmgly be beautiful when these Expressions 
coincide. 

The most perfect Beauty that the Proportions 
of an apartment can exhibit, will be when all thesc^ 
Expressions unite ; or when the same relation^* of 
dimension which are productive of the Expres(.ion 
of sufficiency, agree also in the preservation of 
Character, and in the indication of Use. 


PART HI. 

Of the Influence cf Utility* upon the Beauty (f Fof ms. 

The third source of the Relative Beauty «if 
Forms, is Utility. That the Expression of this 
quality is sufficient to give Beauty to Forms, and 
that Forms of the most different and opposite 
kinds become beautiful from this Expression, are 


facts which have often been observed, and which 
are within the reach of every person’s observation. 
I shall not therefore presume to add any illustra- 
tions on a subject, which has already been so beau- 
tifully illustrated by Mr. Smith, in the most eloquent 
work* on the subject of Morals, that Modern 
Eui'ope has produced. 


SECTION m. 

OF THK ACCIDRNTAI. nBAUTY OF FORMS. 

Beside the Expressj^ns that have now been 
enumerated, and which constitute the two great 
and permanent sources of tiio Beauty of Forms, 
there are others of a casual or accidental kind, 
which have a very observable effect in producing 
the same Emotion in our minds, and which consti 
tute what maybe called the Accidental Beauty of 
Forms. Such associations, instead of being com- 
mon to all mankind, are peculiar to the individual. 
They take their rise from education, from peculiar 
habitat of thought, from situation, from profession; 
and the Beauty they produce is felt only by tho^e 
whom similar causes have led to the formation of 
similar associations. Thei'c are few men who have 
not associations of this kind, with particular Forms, 
from their being familiarto themfrom their infancy, 
and thus connected with the gay and pleasing imagery 
of that period of life ; from their connexion with 
scenes to which they look back witli pleasure ; or 
people whose memories thf*y love ; and such Forms, 
from this accidental connexion, are never seen, 
without being in some measure the Signs of all those 
affecting and endearing recollections. When such 
associations are of a more general kind, and are 
common* to many individuals, they sometimes ac- 
quire a superiority over the more permanent prin- 
ciples of Beauty, i^nfl determuic even for a time the 
Taste of nations. The admiration which is paid to 
the Forms of Architecture, of Furniture, of Onia- 
ment, which we derive from Antiquity, though 
undoubtedly very justly due to these Forms them- 
solveSj^originates, in the greater part of mankind, 
from the associations '"which they connect with 
these Forms. These associations, however, arc 
merely accidental ; and were these Forms much 
infariim in point of Beauty, the admiration which 
Modern Europe bestows on them would not bo 
less enthusiastic than it is now. There are even 
cases where, in a few years, the Taste of a nation, 
in such respects, undergoes an absolute change, 
from associations of a different kind bticoming gene- 
ral or fashionable ; and where the beautiful Form 
is always found to correspond to the prevailing 
association. They who are learned in the History 
of Dress, will rcccllect many instances of this kind. 
In every other species of ornament it is also ob- 
servable. A single instivnee will be sufficient. 

In the succession of Fasl^ions which have taken 
place in the article of ornamental Furniture, with- 
in these few years, every one must have observed 
how much their Beauty has been determined by 
accidental associations of this kind, and how little 
the real and permanent Beauty of such Forms has 
been regarded. Some years ago, cveiy article of 
this kind was made in what was called the Chinese 
Taste, and however fantastic and uncouth the 
Fonns in reality were, the y were yet univer- 

* Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
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j pa,lly admired, because they brought to mind those 
I images of Eastern magnificence and splendour, of 
' which we have hoard so much, and which we are 
' always willing to believe, because they are distant. 

: To this succcjeded the Gothic Taste. Everything 
I was now made in imitation, not indeed of Gothic 
furniture, but in imitation of the Forms and orna- 
ments of Gothic Halls and Cathedrals. This slight 
uBSociatiou, however, was sufficient to give Beauty 

such Forms, because it led to ideas of Gothic 
manners and adventure, which had become fash- 
ioTuiblo in the world from many bcjautiful Compo- 
j sitiojis both ill Prose and V^rse. The Taste which 
! ]iow reigns* is that of the Antiquk. Everything 
! we now use, is made in imitation of those models 
i wliieh have been lately discovered in Italy ; and 
! tiny serve in the same manner to occupy our 
' imagination, by h;ading to those recollections of 
; tiroeian or Roman Taste, which have so much the 
j possession of our minds, from the studies and 
aiiiiis(!Tneiits of our youth. 

J shall only further observe upon this sidiject, 
that all su(;li instances of the efleet of accidental 
Expression, in bestowing a temporary Beauty upon 
Forms, conclude immediately against the doctrim; 
of their absohite or hidopcndent Beauty; aud that 
tiny afford a very strong presumption, if not a 
ilin'ct proof, that tlu'ir permanent Beauty arises 
also from the Expressions they pcrmauciitly convey 
to us. 

I From the illustrations that 1 have offered in 
I this long chapter, on the Beauty of Fokms, wo 
; s(^cm to have sufticituit reason for concluding in 
j general, that no Forms, or species of Forhis, arc 
I in tliemselvcs originally beautiful ; but tliat their 
I Beauty in all cases arises from tlicii' being expres- 
I sivt' to us of some pleasing or afibctiiig (^^alities. 

I If the views also that 1 have presented on the 
: subject arc just, we may perhaps still farther con- 
i elude, tliat the princifial sources of thp Beauty of 
I Fonns arc*, 1st, The Exjircssions v e connect with 
' p< culiar Forms, either from the Form itsj?lf, or 
j the nature of the subject thus Formed, 2dly, The 
I <jU!iIities of Design, aud Fitness, aud Utility, which 
j they indicate : Aud 3dly, The Accidental Asso- 
ciations which we happen to connect with them. 

I The considoratiou of these difrereiit Expressiems 
j may afibrd i>erliaps some general rules, that may 
; not bo without their us(;, to thoso Arts that are 
emphtyed in the production of Beauty. 

I All Forms arc eitlier Ornamental or Useful. 
i J — The Beauty of merely Ornamental Forms 
j ap])cuiTs to arise from three sources. 

1. From the Expression of the Form itself. 

2. From the Expression of Design, 

•1. From Accidental Expression, 

The real and positive Beauty, therqforc, of every 
Brnamontal Form, wi^ be in projxirtion to the 
nature and the permanence of the Expreswon by 
"'hi(di it is distinguished. The strongest apa most 
permanent Emotion, however, wo can receive 
Jnnm such Expressions, is that which arises from 
nature of the Form itself. The Emotion wo 
ncccivc from the Expression of Design, as I have 
already shown, is neither so ^Strong nor so perma- 
nent : and that which accidental Associations pro- 
^ perishes often with the year which gave it 

* Anno 1812. 


birth. The Beauty of accidental Expression, is as 
variable as the caprice or fancy of mankind. The 
Beauty of the Expression of Design, varies with 
every period of Art. The Beauty which arises 
from the Expression of Form itself, is alone per- 
manent, as founded upon the uniform constitution 
of the human mind. Considering therefore the 
Beauty of Forms as constituted by the degree and 
the permanence of their Expression, the following 
conclusions seem immediately to suggest themsol vos. 

1. That the greate&t»Beauty which Oriiamtmtal 
Forms can receive, will ht? that which arises from 
the Expression of the Form itself. 

2. That the uext will ho that which arises from 
the Expression of Design or Skill. And, 

Pi.^That th^ least will b(^ that which arises from 
accidental or teyiporary Expression. 

• In all those Arts, therefore, that respect the 
Beauty of Form, it ought to bo the unceasing 
study of the Artist, to disengage his mind from the 
accidental Associations of his age, as well as the 
common pjjpjudiccs of his Art ; to labour to dis- 
tinguish his productions by that pure and perma- 
nent expression, which may be felt in every age ; 
and to disdain to borrow a transitory fame, by 
yielding to the temporary caprices of liis time, or 
by exhibiting only the display 6f his own dexterity 
or skill. Or, if the accidental Taste of mankind 
must be gratiiicd, it is still to be remembered, that 
it is only in those Arts, which are employed upon 
perishable subjects, that it can be gratified with 
safety ; that in those greater productions of Art, 
which arc destined to last for centuries, the fame 
of tfie Artist must altogether depend upon the per- 
manence of the Expression wliich he can commu- 
nicate to his work ; and that the only Expression 
which is thus ijcrraancnt, and which can awaken 
the admiration of every succeeding age, is that 
which arises from the Nature of Form itself, and 
which is founded upon the unifoiin constitution of 
Man and of Nature. . 

II.— The Beauty of Useful Forms, arises either 
from the Exi)ression of Fitness, or of Utility. 

With regard to this species of Beauty, it is nc- 
cc 8 sdi 7 at present only to observe, 1 st, That it is 
in itself productive of a much weaker Emotion, 
than that which arises fix)m the difTercnt sources 
of ornamental Beauty ; but 2nd, that this Emo- 
tion is of d more constant and permanent kind, and 
*inifijh more uniformly fitted to excite the admira- 
tion of mankind. 

To unite these different kinds of Beauty ; . to 
dignify Ornamental Forms also by Use, and to raise 
luertdy Useful Forms into Beauty, is the great ob- 
ject of ambition among every class of Artists. 
wyi,provcr both these objects can be attained, the 
grcvitest possible Beauty that Form can receive, 
will%e produced ; but as this can very seldom be 
the case, the following rules seem immediately to 
present themselves, for tlie direction of the Artist. 

1. That where tlie Utility of Forms is equal, 
that will bo the most beautiful to which the most 
pleasing Expression of Form is given. 

2. That when those Expressions are at variance, 
when the Utility of the Form cannot be produced, 
without siicrificing its natural Beauty, or when 
this Beauty of Fojm cannot be preserved without 
sacrificing its utility, that Form will lie most uni- 
versally and most permanently beautiful, in which 
the Expression of Utility is most fully preserved. 
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To human Art indeed, this union will always be 
difficult, and often impossible ; and the Artist, 
wliatover may bo his genius, must bo content to 
suffer that sublime distress, which a groat mind 
alone can feel, " to dedicate his life to the attain- 
ment of an ideal Beauty, and to die at last without 
attaining it*.’^ Yet if it is painful to us to leel 
the limits that are thus imposed to the invention 
of Man, it is still more pleating to us, from the 
narrow schools of human Art, to turn our regard 
to the great school of Natiirc, and to observe the 
stupendous wisdom with which these Expressions are 
united in almost every Form. “ And here, 1 think,” 
says Mr. Hogarth,^ will be the proper place to speak 
of a most curious difference between the living 
machines of Nature in respect of^ Fitnes^ and 
such poor ones in comparison wi^h them, as men 
tire only capable of making. .A. Clock, by the 
UovernmenFs order, has been made by Mr. Har- 
rison for the keeping of true time at sea ; which 
is perhaps one of the most exquisite movements 
ever made. Happy the ingenious C 9 utriver ! al- 
though the Form of tlu‘ whole, or of every part of 
ihis curious machine should be ever so confused, 
or displeasingly shaped to the eye, and although 
even its movements should be disagreeable to look 
at, provided it ansv/ers the end proj)os(id : an or- 
namental composition was no part of his scheme, 
otherwise than as a polish might be necessary ; if 
ornaments arc required to be added to mend its 
shape, care must bo taken that they are no ob- 
struction to the movtiment itself, and the more as 
they would be superfluous as to the main design. 
But, in Nature's machines, how wonderfully dfi we 
see Beauty and Use go hand in hand 1 Had a 
Machine for this purpose been Nature’s work, the 
whole and every individual part knight have had 
exquisite Beauty of Form, without danger of des- 
I troying the ex(iui8iteness of its motion, even as if 
ornament had been the sole aim ; its movements 
too might have been graceful without one super- 
fluous tittle added for either of these lovely pur- 
poses. Now this is that curious difference between 
the Fitness of Nature’s Machines, and those made 
by mortal hands.” ® 

The application of this fine observation, to in- 
I numerable instances both of inanimate and anima- 
ted Forms, it is in the power of every one to make ; 
and I am much more willing to leave fne impres- 
sion which it must make upon every mind entire,* 
tlian to weaken it by any illustrations of my own. 


CHAPTER V. « 

OF THE BEAUTY AND SUBLIMITY OF MOTION. 

Motion is in many cases productive of the Emo- 
tions of Sublimity, and Beauty. With this quality, 
accordingly, wo nave many interesting and affect- 
ing Associations. These Associations arise either 
from the nature of Motion itself, or from the nature 
of the bodies moved. The following illustrations 
may perhaps show, that the Beauty and Sublimity 
of Motion arises from these Associations, and that 
we have no reason to believe, that this quality 
of Matter is in itself either beivptiful or sublime. 

I. — All Motion is produced either by visible or 

♦ Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


invisible power : by some cause which we per- 
ceive, or by some which is not the object of sense. 

With all Motions of the latter kind, we connect 
the idea of voluntaiy Power ; and such Motions 
are in fact expressive to us of the exertion of 
Power. Whether this Association is the conse- 
quence of Experience, or whether it is the effect 
of an original Principle, it is not at present 
material to inqume. The instance of children, 
and even of animals, who uniformly mfer life, 
where they perceive Motion without any material 
cause, are sufficient evidences of the fact. 

That the Sublimity and Beauty of Motion 
arises from their Expression of Power, scinns to i I 
be evident from the two following considerations : | 

1. There is no instance where Motion, which is 
the apparent effect of Force, is beautiful or | 
sublime. It is impossible to conceive the Motion 
of a body that is dragged or visibly impelled 
by another body, as either sublime or beautiful. 

2. All beautiful or sublime Motion is expressed 
in hyiguage by verbs in the active voice. We 
say even in common language, that a torrent 
j)Our8, — a stream glides, — a rivulet winds, — that 
lightning darts, — that light streams. — Change 
these Expressions, by moans of any verbs in tlie 
passive voice, and the whole Beauty of their 
Motion is destroyed. In poetical Composition, 
the same circumstance is uniformly observable. 

If Motion were in itself beautiful or sublime, or if 
any particular kinds of Motion were so, these 
circumstances could not happen ; and such 
Motions would still be beautiful or sublime, 
whether they were expressive of Power or not. 

The«.charactcr of Power varies according to its 
degree,' and produces, accor<ling to this difference, 
different Emotions in our mind. Great Power 
produce^ an Eqjotion of Awe and Admiiation. 
Gentle oij moderate, or diminutive Power, pro- 
duces an Emotion of Tenderness, of Interest, of 
Affection. To eveiy species of Power that is 
pleasing, the idea of superiority to obstacle is 
necessary. All Power, whether great or small, 
which is inferior to .obstacle, induces the idea of 
Imperfection, and is considered with a kind of 
dissatisfaction. 

These considerations will probably explain a 
gkeat part of the absolute Sublimity and Beauty 
of Motion. 

Motion differs according to its Degree, and 
according to its Direction. 

I. — Of the Degree of Motion. All Motion, 
when rapid, is, I apprehend, accompanied with 
the idea of great Power. Wlicn slow on the 
other hand, with the idea of gentle or diminutive 
Power. For Bie truth of this remark, I must 
appeal to the Reader’s own observation. Rapid 
Motion, accordingly, is sublime, slow Motion 
beautiful. 

II. — -Of the Direction* of Motion. Motion is 
eithev in a straight Line, in an angular Line, or | 
in a serpentine or curvilinear Line. 

1. Motion in a straight Line chiefly derives ite 
Expression from its Degree. When rapid, it i« 
simply sublime : when slow, it is simply beautiful. 

2. Motion in an apgular Line is expressive of 
Obstruction, or of imperfect Power. When con- 
sidered therefore in itself, and without relation to 
the body moving, it is simply unpleasing. 

3. Motion in Curves is expressive of Ease, ot 
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Freedom, of Playfulness/ and is consequently 

beautiful. ... 

The truth of this account of our Associations 
with Motion, I refer to the examination of the 
Reader. The real Beauty ^nd Sublunity of the 
different appearances of Motion, seem to me to 
correspond very accurately with the Expressions 
which the different combinations of the Degree, 
and the Direction of Motion, convey to us. 

1. Rapid Motion, in a straight line, is simply 
expressive of great Po^cr. It is accordingly, in 
general, Sublime. Rapid Motion in angular 
Lines, is expressive of* great, but imperfect 
Power, of a power which every obstacle is suffi- 
cient to overcome. I believe that Motion of this 
kind is accordingly very seldom sublime. Rapid 
Motion in curve Lines is expressive of great 
Power, united with Ease, Freedom, or Playful- 
ness. Motion of this kind, accordingly, though 
more Sublime than the proceeding, is less Sub- 
lime than the first species of Motion. The course 
of a Torrciiit, when in a straight Line, is more 
sublime than when it winds into Curvoi? and 
much more sublime than when it is broken into 
Angles. The impetuous shooting of the Eagle 
would lose much of its sublimity, if it w’ere to 
deviate from the straight Line, and would bo 
simply painful, if it were to degenerate into an 
angular Line. 

2. Slow Motion in a straight Line, is simply 
expressive of g(:ntlo and delicate Power. It is 
accordingly beautiful. Slow Motion in angular 
Lines, is expressive of gentle Power, and of 
impt'rfection or obstruction. These cxpixjssioiis, 
however, do not well accord, and mutually.dostroy 
each other. Motion of this kind is, accordingly, 
very seldom beautiful. Slow Motion in Curves is 


the light traces of a summer Breeze upon a field 
of corn, arc beautiful when in a straight Line ; 
th(‘y arc much more beautiful when they describe 
Koipentiuo or winding l^iiies : but they are 
scarcely beautiful, when their direction is in 
shaq) angles, and sudden deviations. 

The most sublime Motion, is that of rapid 
Motion in a straight Line. The most bcautifiikis 
ihat of slow Motion in a lino of Curves. I humbly 
a})prehend, that these conclusions arc not very dis- *j 
taut from common experience upon this subject. 

H. — Besides these, however, which may be 
called the permanent Expressions of Motion, 
there are others which arise from the nature of 
the bodies moved, and which have a very obvious 
clfcct in giving Beauty or Sublimity to the peon- 
bar Motions by which they are distinguished. 
lii.stances of this kind are so familiar, that it will 
be iieccssary only to point out a few. 

Slow Motion is in •general, simply beautiful. 
Where, however, the body is of great magnitude, 
slow Motion is sublime. The slow Motion of a 
first-rate Man of War ; the slow Ascent of a 
great Balloon ; the slow March of an embattled 
^rruy, are all sublime Motions, and no person 
can observe 

• 

The cloud stupondous, from tho Atlantic wave, 
l^igh towering sail along the horizon blue, 

without an Emotion of this kind. 


Rapid Motion is in general Sublime, yet where 
the bodies excite only pleasing or moderate afiTec- 
tions, Motion of this kind becomes beautiful. The 
rapid shooting of the Aurora Borealis, the quick 
ascent of Fireworks, a sudden stream of light 
from a small luminous object in the dark, are 
familiar instances of this kind. The Motion of 
the humraing-Bird is more rapid perhaps than 
that of the Eagle, y^t the Motion of the hummiug- 
Bird is only beautiful. 

Motion in angular Lines is, in general, produc- 
tive of an Emotion ot discontent, rather than of 
any Emotion either of Sublimity or Beauty, Yet 
the Motion of Lightning, which is commonly of 
this kind, is strikingly Sublime. The same 
appearance in electrical Experiments is beautiful. 

S&w Motion in waving Lines, is in general the 
.most beautiful 6f all. But tho Motion of Snakes 
or of Serpents, is of all others the most disagree- 
able and painful. 

In these instances, and many others that might 
be mentioned, it is obvious, tliat the Sublimity or 
Beauty of l!he Motion arises from the Expression 
or Character of the Bodies moved, and that in 
such cfises, the Expression of the Body predomi- 
nates over the general Expression which we 
associate with the Motion by which it is distin- 
guished. 

From the facts I have mentioned, we may con- 
clude : 

Ist, That the Beauty and Sublimity of Motion, 
arises from the Associations we connect either 
with the Motion itself, or with the Bodies moved. 
Aild, 

2dly, That this Sublimity or Beauty, in any 
particular case, will be most perfect, when tho 
Expression of ihe Motion, and tliat of the Body 
moved, coincide. 


CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE BEAUTY OP THE HUMAN COUNTENANCE AND 
• FOKM. 

SECTION 1. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

^The preceding inquiries relate only to the 
Beauty and Sublimity of inanimate Matter. I 
proceed to consider the Origin of tho Beauty or 
Sublimity which we perceive in tho Countenance 
and Form of Man ; the Being, amid all the innu- 
merable classes of Material Existence, who, in 
tliis respect enjoys the most undoubted pre-emi- 
neifco ; and to whom tho liberality of Nature 
hai^hcen mo.st conspicuous, in accommodating the 
Majesty and Beauty of his external frame to the 
supreme rank which she has assigned him among 
her Works. 

The full investigation of tho Principles of 
Human Beauty and the application of them to 
the Arts of Painting ^nd of Statuary, would 
furnish one of tho pleasing •Speculations 

which the Science of Taste can afford. I am 
necessarily restrained to a more humble inquiry ; 
and must confine Aiyself to the examination of a 
single question : whether the Beauty of the 
Human Species is to be ascribed to any* Law ctf 
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our Nature, by which certain appearances in the 
Countenance and Form arc originally, and inde- 
pendently, Beautiful or Sublime ? or whether, as 
in the case of inanimate matter, it is to be ascribed 
to the various pleasing or interesting Expressions 
we connect with such appearances I 

In entering upon this investigation, it is impos- 
sible not to observe, that if the Human Frame is, 
of all Material Objects, that ii^ which the greatest 
degree of Beauty is found, it is also the object 
with which we liavc the mo^t numerous, and tlie 
most interesting associations. The greatest beauty 
of inanimate matter arises from some resemblances 
we discover between particular qualities of it, and 
certain qualities or dispositions of mind : but the 
effect which such resemblances or analogies ^can 
produce, is feeble, in comparison of lhat whicli is 
produced by the immediate Expression of such ^ 
qualities or dispositions in the Human Frame. 
Such resemblances also arc few, as w’cll as dis- 
tjint ; but to the Expressions of the Human 
Frame there are no oth(;r limits than those that 
are imposed to the intellectual or moral powers 
of Man. 

That a great part of the Beauty of the Human 
Countenance and Form arises from such Expres- 
sions, is, accordinglyf very generally acknowlt;dged. 
It is not, however, supposed, that the whole Beauty 
of the Countenance and Form is to be ascribed to 
this cause ; and the Term E:t‘pre.ssioii is very 
generally used to distinguish that species of 
Beauty which arises from the direct Expression 
of Mind, from that which is su])i)osed to consist 
in certain visible appearances in the Countenance 
and Fonn. 1 shall endeavour now to show, that 
the same principle of Expression is also the foun- 
dation of all the Beauty or Su blimey. that is sup- 
posed to consist in certain visible appearances in 
the Countenance and Form, and that the whole 
Beauty or Sublimity which is to be found in the 
External Frame of Man, is to be ascribed to the 
various pleasing or intoreStiug qualities, which are 
either directly or indirectly expressed to us by such 
appearances. 

All that is beautiful or sublime in the Hufnan 
Frame, may perhaps bo included in the following 
enumei’ation ; 

1. In the Countenance. 

2. In the Form. * 

3. In Altitude. #. 

4. Ill Gesture. 

For the sake of pers])icuity, T am under the 
necessity of considering these subjects separately. 

SECTION II. ^ ' 

OK THE IH’MAN COUNTENANCE. ^ 

The Beauty or Sublimity of the Human Couiile- 
naiicc arisfjs from throe sources. 1st, From its 
Colours. 2dly, From the Forms of the Features ; 
and 3dly, From the Composition of these Colours 
and Features. 

paA I. 

(Jtf the Colours of the Countenance. 

There are two distinct spcciet; of Colour in the 
Human Countenance which produce the Emotion 
I of Beauty or Sublimity. 1st, The Pcmiancut, 


and, 2dly, The Variable Colours of the Counte- 
nance. The first aro the general and character- 
istic Colours of the Countenance, the peculiarity of 
its Complexion, the Colour of the Eyes, the Lips, 
the Hair, the Beard, &c. The second aro those 
Colours which are produced by particular or 
temporary affections of Mind, as the blush of 
Moiiesty, the paleness of Fear, the glow of Indig- 
nation, the vivid light which animates the Eye of 
Joy, or the dark cloud which seems to hang over 
the Eye of Melancholy and* Grief, &c. 

With both of these species of Colours, 1 think it 
will be acknowledged that we have distinct and 
important associations. 

Ofilie Permanent Colours. 

1. Such Colours have expression to us simply 
as Colours, and uj)on the same Principles which 
have formerly been stated*. It is thus that the 
pure white of the Countenance is expressive to us, 
according to its different degrcics, of Purity, Fine- 
ness, /Jaiety. The Dark Complexion, on the 
other hand, is expressive to us of Melancholy, 
Gloom, or Sadness. Clear and unifonn Colours 
arc significant of Perfection, and Consistency. 
Mixed or mottled Com])lexions of Cf>nfusion and 
Imperfection. In tho Colour of the Eyes, Blue, 
according to its different degri^es, is expressive of 
Softness, Gentleness, Chcei*fulness, or Serenity. 
Black of thought, or Gravity, or of Sadness. A 
bright or brilliant Eye is significant of Happimjss, 
Vivacity, and Gaiety ; a dim and turbid Eye, on 
the contrary, of Confusion, Imperfection, or 
Melancholy. The reality of such associations is 
too weM evinced by eommou experiencts and 
common* language to need any farther illustra- 
tion. 

2. Cert^vin Colorrs in the Countenance arc cx- 
]»res8ive t(f us of Youth or of Age, of Health or of 
Disease, and conv(;y to us all the Emotions which 
we thus uiuhTStand them to express. There is no 
Child who does not distinguish between the bloom 
of youth, and the paleness of old age, who does not 
underatand the difforwico between the brilliant 

I eye of Hcaltb, and the languid eye of Disease, and 
w'ho has not therefore aetiuired associations which 
arc to govern his future life, and to make these 
piJmanent signs of the accidents of the human 
frame significant to him of tho state or condition 
they express. 

I 3. It is yet farther to be observed, that certain 
Colours ill the pennanent Complexion, are expres- 
sive (and very powerfully expressive to us) of 
peculiar Characters or Dispositions of Mind. In 
this respect all men arc physiognomists. The 
opiuions wc form at first sight of the Character of 
Strangers, the language of the young and the 
loose opinions we hear every day in the world, artJ 
all significant to us of some propensity to judgment 
from these external signs. And when we investi- 
gate the foundation of these judgments, we shall 
find them chiefly to be rested upon the associa- 
tions wo have connected with the Colours of Bic 
Countenance. 

Tho Complexion, in this view, admits of four 
principal variations. Jt is either dark or fair, or 
pale or blooming. Each of these has established ex- 
pressions to us. Dark conqilcxions are expressive 

Essay II. Chap. iii. Sect. 2. 
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of Strength, of Gravity, and Molanclioly j Fair 
complexions of Cheerfulness, Feebleness, and 
Dtslioacy. The complexion, in the same manner 
when pale, is expressive of Gentleness, Tender- 
ness, and Debility ; when blooming, of Gaiety, and 
Vigour, and Animation. 

It is, in the same manner, that Uio Eyes admit 
of four principal Varieties of peimaneiit Colours, 
which are accompanied with as many different ex- 
pressions. They are either black or blue, brilliant 
or languid. Black eyes are expressive to us of 
Thoughtfulness, Seriousness, Melancholy; Bluci 
Eyes, on the contrary, tf Softness, Serenity, or 
Cheerfulness. Brilliant Eyes are expressive of 
Joy, Vivacity, Penetration; Languid Eyes, on the 
: contrary, of Mildness, Sensibility or Sorrow. The 
! different compositions of such colours in tho Eytis, 

' or in tlio Complexion, produces a correspondent 
i variety or diversity of Expression. 

I • Whatever may be the foundation of such Asso- 
i ciatioiis, there seems to be no doubt of their reality, 

; and a day scarcely passes in which, cither in our 
I own Experience, or in the language of CorAersa- 
: tion around us, wc may not be sensible of their 
existence. Tliere seems, however, to be a suffi- 
cient foundation for some Associations of this 
kind, ill our experience of the permanent connec- 
tion of certain qualities of mind, with certain 
I external appearances of Colour in the human 
Countenance. The two great varieties of Com- 
plexion, the Fair and tho Dark, an;, in fact, very 
gi'iicrally found to be connect(;d with the opi>osite 
I characters of Cbccrfulness and of Melancholy ; and 
j so far is this from being a fanciful Relation, that 
1 it is generally admitted by those who Iiave the 
I host opportunities of aacertainiiig it, the Professors 
j of Medical Science. Tho foundation of our Associa- 
i tion of Paleness of Complexion ^ith De^icacy and 
Debility, and of Bloom with Vigour and Animation, 
seems to ho equally solid ; as those colours are in 
general the signs of Health, or of Indisposition, 
and as commonly united with such tjualities of 
body and such dispositions of Mind as tlu!y gene- 
rally produce. The expression of CoIour*in the 
<*yes, 8(;eius to arise from two different sources. 
Black eyes are commonly united with the dark, 
and blue Eyes with the fair complexion. They 
have, therefore, the different Expressions,! of 
those different Complexions. With respect to 
the brilliancy or languor of tlic Eye, on the other ^ 
hand, wc have often reason to observe that all 
joyfulor animating affections, andall vigorousexer- 
tiuus of Mind, give Lustre and Brilliancy, and tlrnt 
all sorrowful, or dispiriting, or pathetic emotions, 

! give Softness and Languor to the colours of tlie 
i Such appearances, thercfi^ro, are early and 

i strongly associated with the qualities of mind with 
! 'vhich they have so generally been found to he ac- 
1 coinpanied, and are naturally regarded as the signs 
I of these qualities. • 

I H. — Tlie expression of the Colonrs of 

I tile Countenance is still more distinct and precise, 

1 That the affections and passions of tho Human 
Mind have correspondent appearances in the 
Colours of tho Countenance, is a fact which all 
I understand, and have understood from in- 
I jancy. There is no man wlio docs not distinguish 
between tlie blush of Modesty and tho glow of 
Andignation^ the paleness of Fear and the livid- 
ness of Envy ; the sparkling Eye of Joy and the 


piercing Eye of Rage, the dim and languid Eye of 
Grief and the open and passive Eye of Astonish- 
ment, &.C. Those appearances are so uniform in 
the Human Countenance, and are so strongly 
associated with their correspondent affections of 
Mind, that even tho first period of Infancy is 
sufficient to establish the connexion. It seems to 
me, therefore, altogether unnecessary to illustrate 
farther the reality qf these Associations. 

I have thus vefy shortly stated some of the 
Associations wo hav| with the Colours of the 
Human Countenance, or some of the Characters 
or Dispositions of Mind of which they are expres- 
sive to us. It remains for me now to show that 
such Colours owe their Beauty or Sublimity to 
this^cause ; and that, when these expressions are 
withdrawn, or no longer accompany them, our 
sentiment of Bpauty or Sublimity is withdrawn 
along with them. 

The Beauty of Colours, in this instance, must 
obviously arise from one or other of those three 
sources: 

Either, ist. From some Original Beauty in these 
Colours themselves ; or, 

l^dly. From some Law of our Nature, by which 
tho appearance of such Colours in the Countenance 
is fitted immediately and permanently to produce 
the Emotion of Beauty ; or, 

3dly, From their being significant to us of certain 
qualities capable of producing pleasing or interest- 
ing Emotion. 

1. That such Colours are not beautiful Simply 
as Colours, or as Objects of Sensation, has been 
ali%ady sufficiently shown in the former Chapter of 
Colours. 

2, That we have no reason to suppose any Law 
of our Nature^ by which certain Colours in the 
Human Countenance are immediately and perma- 
licntly beautiful, may perhaps be obvious from the 
following considerations : 

1. If there were any §uch law of our nature, it 
would bo obvious (likef every other) in infancy. 
The child would mark its love or admiration ac- 
cording to the complexion or colours of the Coun- 
teuftnees of those who surrounded it: and its 
aversion would he sliown to all who varied from 
these sole and central colours of JBcauty. The 
reverse of this is so much the case, that every one 
must ha\ie remarked it. For the first years of 
life, no sense of Beauty among individuals, in this 
respect, is testified by children. The Countenances 
of tho old, on tlie contrary, with all their loss of 
colouring, arc more delightful to them, than those 
of youth and infancy ; and if there are any colours 
that appear to them as peculiarly beautiful, it is 

^the^pale Countenance of the mother, in whose looks 
they read her affection, or tlie faded complexion 
of 4he aged nm’so, for whose looks they mingle 
love with I’ovcrencu. 

2. If there were any such law of Beauty, our 
opinions of such a kind would be permanent. One 
central colour in every feature or portion of tho 
Countenance, would alone be beautiful, and every 
deviation from it would ht felt as a deviation from 
this original and prescribed Beauty. How much 
the reverse of all this is true, every man must 
have felt from his own experience. In Counte- 
nances of differeift cliaracter we look for different 
tones of Complexion, and different degrees of 
Colour. In different individuals we adinire not 
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only different but opposite Colours of Eyes, of 
Hair, of Complexion ; and what is still more, iu 
the same individual we admire, at different times, 
very different appearances of the same Colours, on 
the same Complexion. Such facts are altogether 
irreconcilable with the belief of any sole or central 
Colour, which alone is beautiful. 

3. If there were any such Law of the Beauty of 
Colours, it would, lilce all thea other laws of our 
nature, be miiversal^ and all nations would have 
agreed in some cextain Colours of the Human 
Countenance, which alone were Beautiful. How 
far this is from being true, and how much, on the 
contrary, every nation has its own national and 
peculiar Sense of Beauty in this respect, it would 
be very unnecessary to attempt to illustrate. ^ 

The remaining supposition is, that the Beauty 
of Colours in the Human Counteniihce is derived 
from their being significant to us of certain quali- 
ties, capable of producing pleasing or interesting 
Emotion. 

That this is the case, and that the copamon sen- 
timents of mankind are governed by this princi])lc, 
may, I trust, appear from the following simple 
illustrations : 

I. — The same Colour which is beautiful in one 
Countenance is not beautiful in another ; whereas 
I if there were any law of nature, by which certain 
j Colours were permanently beautiful, these Colours 
i alone would be beautiful in every case. Of the 
! truth of the fact which I have stated, no person 
can bo ignorant. The Coloura which we admire 
! in childhood are unsuitable to youth ; those which 
! we admire in youth, are as unsuitable to inanhodJ : 

and both arc different from those which wo expect 
i and which we love in ago. lleverse the order, 
give to age the Colours of manjjopd, to man- 
hood those of youth, or to youth those of child- 
hood ; and while the Colours are the same, every 
eye would discover, that there was something 
unnatural in their appe/irance, and that they 
were significant of very ‘'different Expressions, 
from those which we were in the habit of con- 
necting with them. 

The distinction of the Sexes, and the very dii- 
fereiit Expectations we form from them, afford 
another Illustration. If any certain Colours are 
instinctively beautiful in the Human Countenance, 
they must be equally beautiful in everyf Counte- 
nance. Yet there is no one who does not expect 
a very different degree, at least of Colour, in the 
two sexes ; and who does not find, that the same 
Colour which is beautiful in the one, as expressive 
of the character he expects, is positively painful 
and disagreeable in the other. The dark red or 
the firm brown of Complexion, so significant to 
us in Man of Energy and Vigour, would be simply 
painful to us in the Complexion of Woman ; while 
the pearly white, and the evanescent bloom which 
expresses to us so well all the gentleness, and all 
the delicacy of the female character, would be 
simply painful or disgusting to us in the Com- 
plexion of Man. 

The same observation may be extended to all 
the professions of Human Life. In the Shepherd 
and in the Warrior, in the Sage and in the 
Citizen, in the Tyrant and in the Martyr, we 
imagine, and we expect very different Colours of 
Complexion. To these expectations, the Painter 
and the have always instinctively yielded, j 


and in the imagination of Colour, have not loss 
exhibited their powers, than in the conception of 
Feature, and in the disposal of Attitude or Gesture. 
Every Colour of the Human Countenance wo feel 
to be beautiful only when it corresponds to the 
character which is presented to us ; and every 
Colour, on the contrary, which is contradictory to 
the character that is meant to be expressed, we 
fciel as imperfect or displeasing. Such feelings or 
conclusions, it is obvious, could never occur, if 
there were any certain or precise colours of the 
Human Countenance which were beautiful by 
some previous Law of Nature. 

II. — The most different ^ and even opposite 
Colours are felt as beautiful, when tlity arc 
significant to us of pleasing or of interesting 
qmilities in the Countenances to which they 
belong. 

There is nothing more opposite in point of 
Colouring, than tlie bloom of youth to the pale- 
ness of old age, yet both we know are beautiful. 
We love the dazzling White of Complexion of the 
infant fh its cradle. We love afterwards the finn 
brown of Colour which distinguishes the young 
adventurer in exercise or arms. In the recluse 
student, we expect the pale Complei:ion, which 
signifies watching, and midnight meditation. In 
the soldier and sailor we look for a Com]>lexion 
hardened to climate, and embrowned with honour- 
able toil. In all tlie variety of classc>s into which 
society has distributed mankind, wo look for, in 
the same manner, some distinct Colouring as 
significant of this classification. We meet with 
it in the descriptions of the Poet, and tlie repre- 
sentations of the Painter, and wo feel our 
minds unsatisfied if we do not discover it in real 
life. 

No Colours can be more different than those oi 
the £y(58 of the Hah’. The dark and blue 
Eye, the fair and the black Hair, ai’o not only 
difterent but almost opposite ; yet who will priitend 
that they have not felt Beauty in all of them ; and 
to what principle arc wo to ascribe the effect, if we 
maiutaih that there are^nly certain Colours iu this 
respect which nature has made beautiful '{ 

It is still farther observable, that even in the 
same Counhmauce the most different Colours are 
bei^itiful, when they are expressive of pleasing or 
interesting qualities. The blush of Modesty is 
'Very different from the paleness of Sensibility. 
The glow of indignation is equally different from 
the pallid hue of concentrated Affliction : the 
bloom of Health and Joy, from the languor of 
Sickness and Sorrow, Yet in the same person 
we may often witness these striking contrasts ; 
and perhaps it would be difficult for us to say 
when the same Countenance was most beautiful. 
In the Colour of the Eyes the siime differences 
are observable : the* dark and brilliant Eye may 
sometimes be veiled in dimness and distress. 
The sottuess of the blue Eye may bo exalted to 
temporary vigour and brilliancy. The manly 
Eye of tlie Soldier may bo suffused with Pity ; 
and the timid Eye of Woman burn with just 
resentment or with dignified Scorn. In all such 
differences of Colour, we may still feel the Emotion 
of Beauty ; an effect® which could not possibly 
happen if there were any Law of our Nature, by 
which certain Colours only in the Human Counte- 
nance were productive of this Emotion. 
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jXI, — In pursuing these observations, it is still 
more important to observe, tliat our feelings of 
Beauty in the Colours of the Human Countenance 
arc so far from being precise and definite, as they 
would necessarily be, if they arose from any 
original Law of our Nature, that, in reality, they 
arc altogether dependent on our moral opinions, 
and that not only in respect to the Dispositions 
they signify, but even in respect to the Degree 
of these Dispositions. Of this very important fact, 
J shall offer only a few illustrations, because every 
one of my Readers is able to verify it to himself. 

The difference of the pAmanent Colours of the 
Countenance is obvious to every one. Every one, 
however, has not observed, that the same Colours 
have affected him with very different Emotions, in 
different circumstances. There is a Paleness of 
Complexion which arises from Grief, from Sensi- 
bility, from Study. There is a similar paleness 
which arises from Envy, from guilty Fe:ir, from 
deep Revenge. If the Colour alone were beau- 
tiful, its Beauty would remain in every case : but 
no one will say that this is true. The Beafity of 
the Colour to us, is always dependent upon the 
Disposition it signifievs ; the same Colour varies in 
its effect wirii the Expression, of wdiich it is the 
sign ; and the Painter, while he spreads it upon 
Ills pallet, knows that by the same mechanical 
m(!{»iis, he can either create Beauty or Disgust, 
II nd make us, according to the Expression which it 
signifies, glow with moral Admiration, or tliriil 
witli moral Terror. 

The opposite Colour of the Countenauco, the 
blooming or florid Complexion, is subject to the 
Slime moral Criticism. It is the sign to us in 
I many cases, of Joy, of Hope, of Enthusiasm, of 
Virtuous Indignation, of kind and benevolent 
Affections. In all such cases;^it is to^a certain 
degree beautiful. In other cases, it i»ay be the 
i sign to us of Pride, of Anger, of intemperate 
; Passion, of selfish Arrogance. In such cases, it is 
; not only not beautiful, but positively pahiful. How 
I often are we deceived in this resjiect, in our first 
j speculation upon any hunvm Countenance* I and 
i how permanently do we return to interpret the 
i sign by the qualities we find it to signify, and to 
! fe(il it either beautiful or otherwise by the nature 
I of those qualities ! The aversion which niauki|Lid 
I have ever shown to the painting of the Counte- 
■ nanee, has thus a real foundation in Nature. It 
! is a sign which deceives, and, what is worse, which 
I is intended to deceive. It never can harmonise 
I with the genuine Character of the Couiitonaiico ; 

; it never can vary with those unexpected incidents 
I which give us our best insight into human Cha- 
I rjictor ; and it never can be practised but by 
! those who have no Character but that which 
j Pasliion lends them, or those who wish to affect a 
I Character different from their own. The same 
observation may be extended to the Colours of the 
%e. If we had no other principles of judgment 
than some original Law of our Nature, certain 
Colours, or Degrees of Colouring, would alone be 
j pciTuaiiently beautiful. How little this is the 
I <‘aBe ; how much we appreciate the language of 
! the Eye, on the contrary, pnd how striUngly its 
I beauty is determined by the Emotions or passions 
I *t signifies, I leave very securely to my readers to 
Verity by their own experience. 

In the Variable Colours of the Countenance, or 


those which arise from present or transitory 
feelings, the same fact is easily discern iblo. No 
things, ill point of Colouring, are so analogous as 
the blush of Modesty, and that of conscious Guilt ; 
yet, when we laiow the Emotions they signify, is 
their effect the same ? The paleness of Fear is 
beautiful, because it is ever interesting, in the 
female Countenance. Tell us, that it arises from 
some trivial or absiyd cause, and it becomes im- 
mediately ridiculous. There is a Colour of Indig- 
nation or of Scorn, whi(jjimay accord with the most 
lieroic Beauty ; say to us, that it arises from some 
childish source of etiquette or precedence, and our 
sentiment of Beauty is instantly converted into 
Disgust. * There is a softness and languor both in 
the Ijght and in the Motion of the Eye, which we 
never seii wifliout deep interest, when we consider 
Jt as exprcssive*pf general Sensibility, or of occa- 
sional Sorrow. Tell us, that it is affectation, that 
it is the Manner of the ill-judging fair one wlio 
has adopted it, and instead of Interest, we feel 
nothing but Contempt. Illustrations of this kind 
might be e*asily extended to every Emotion or 
Passion of the Human Mind. I leave them to 
the prosecution of my Readers ; and I flatter 
myself, they will see that such Varieties in our 
sense of Beauty could never. exist, if there wore 
any certain and definite Colours in the human 
Countenance, which alone were originally and 
permanently beautiful. 


« Of the Features of the Unman Countenance. 

There is a similar division of the Features of 
the Countenance of Men, as of its Colours, into 
what may be called (though with some restriction) 
the Permanent and the Variable. The Perma- 
nent Features are such as give the individual 
Distinction, or form the peculiar Character of the 
Countenance in moiiK'iits of Tranquillity apd 
Repose. Such arc the peculiar form of the Head, 
the proportion of the Face, the forms of the Fore- 
head, Eyebrows, Nose, Cheeks, Mouth and Chin, 
witl! their relation to the forma of the Neck, 
Shoulders, &c. The Variable Features are auch 
Forms of the peimaiieut Features, as are assumed 
under the influence of occasional or temporary 
Passions, « as the contracted brow of Anger, the 
clavatcd Eyebrow of Surprise, the closed Eyelids 
of Mirth, the open Eye of Astonishment, the 
raised Lip of Cheerfulness, the depressed Lip of 
Sorrow, &c. &c. 

With both of these appearances, I apprehend 
I tliat we liavc distinct and j)owerful Associations ; 
•or ^n other words, that they are expressive to us, 
i either directly or indirectly, of Qualities of Mind 
caj^hle of producing Emotion. 

1. Such Forms in the Countenance, have ex- 
pression to us simply as Forms, and are beautiful 
ui)on the same principles, as I have endeavoured 
to illustrate. Independent of all direct Expres- 
sion, small, smooth, and well-outlined Features, 
are expressive of delicacy or fineness. Harsh and 
j»romment Features, with a coarse and imperfect 
outline, of imperfection, roughness, and coarseness. 
The union of the Features (perluips the most im- 
portant of all physical observations), admits, in the 
same manner, either of a flowing and undula ting out- 
line, or of Imrsh and angular conjunction. »The first 
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is ever expressive to us of Ease, Freedom, and of 
Finouess ; the second of Stillness, of Constraint, and 
of Imperfection. These indirect Expressions pre- 
vail, not indeed over the more direct Expressions 
which intimacy or knowledge gives : hut that they 
govern us in some degree with regard to those 
who are strangers to us ; that we are disposed to 
attribute to the Character of those who are un- 
known to us, tlie Character ^lich their physical 
Features exhibit ; and that even with regard to 
those we love most, we ^re sometimes apt to 
lament that the form of their Features is so 
little expressive of their Character, are facts which 
every one knows, and which need not bo illustrated. 

2. Such Forms of Features are, in general, 
directly expressive to us of particular Charaijters 
or Dispositions of Mind. Tliat certain appear- 
ances or Conformations of the jojitures of the,| 
Human Countenance, are significant of certain 
qualities or distinctions of mind, is a fact which 
every Child knows, even in its nurse’s arms, and 
which whether it arises from any original uistinct 
or from Experience, is yet sufficient to establish 
a natural language, long before any artificial 
language is formed or understood. There arc 
probably three sources from which these associa- 
tions arise, 1st, the JExpression of physical form, 
which I have just stated ; 2dly, Experience of the 
uniform connexion of such appearances with 
certain characters or dispositions of the human 
Mind ; a fact of which no Evidence can be greater 
than that of the distinction which the infant makes 
between the countenance of Children, of Women, 
and of Men ; and 3dly, The observation of fhe 
inttuonce which habitual passions have upon the 
permanent conformation of the Features, and the 
consequent belief that the Sign indicates the Dis- 
position usually signified. 

Of the Variable Features it is unnecessary to 
enter into any Explanation. That the human 
Countenance possesses a degree of Expression in 
this respect, beyond every other animati^d Being ; 
that in its genuine State, it is the mirror of wdiat- 
ever passes in the Mind ; and that all that is great 
or lovely in human cluiracter may there be rdad, 
even by the material Eye, are truths whicli every 
one knows, and u]>on which the Painter, the 
Sculptor, and the Poet, liave formed the most 
exquisite productions of their Arts, i cannot 
therefore fatigue my readers with any Enumera- 
tion of effects which all have known, and all must 
have felt. 

That the Beauty or Sublimity of the Fonns 
which occur to us in tho Features of the Human 
Countenance arises from such Expressions alone, J 
and not from any original Beauty in such Foguis 
themselves, may perhaps he evident from the 
following illustrations. * 

1. If there were any original Beauty in peculiar 
forms of this kind, altogether independent of the 
Expressions of Mind w e associate with them, it 
would necessarily follow that the same Forms of 
Features would be permanently beautiful, and that 
every Form that deviated from this original and 
prescribed Form would, in the same degree, deviate 
from the Form of Beauty. 

The slightest Experience is, I apprehend, suffi- 
cient to show tho falsehood of tl^ opinion. It is 
impossible to ooncoive a greater difference than 
takes pl^e in the same Being, in the form and 


construction and proportion of Features, than that 
which uniformly takes place in the progress of 
Man from Infancy to Old Age. In this progress 
there is not a single feature which is not changed 
in form, in size, or in proportion to the rest : Yet 
in all these, wo not only discover Beauty, but what 
is more important, wo discover it, at different ages, 
in forms different, if not opposite, from those in 
which we had discovered it before. The round 
Cheek, the tumid Lip, the unmarked Eyebrow, 
&c., which are all so beautiful in infancy, yiedd to 
the muscular Cheek, the firm and contracted Lip, 
the dark and promindht Eyebrow, and all the 
opposite forms which create tho Beauty of Man- 
hood. It is again the want of all this muscular 
power, and the new change of all the fonns which 
it induces ; the collapsed Check, the treml)liiig 
Lip, the grey Eyebrow, &c., which constitute tlio 
Beauty of Age. The Poet and the Painter know 
it : hut were they, from any visionary Theory, to 
alter these Signatures of Expression ; wore they 
to give to manhood the features of infancy, how- 
ever oeautiful, or to age those of manhood, how- 
ever eloquently commented upon, is there any one 
who, for a moment, could look upon their repre- 
sentations ? It is needless for me to say, that the 
same observation extends e(|ually to the Fciatures 
that are characteristic of Sex ; that the fomi or 
proi)ortion of the same features is very differenit 
in the different Sexes \ that even in that Sex 
where alone they arc the general objects of Emo- 
tion, these forms vary wdth tlie progi*css of Time ; 
and that in general, no Fonns of Features are 
be:iutiful, but those wliieh accord with the cha- 
racter we expect in the age or period of the person 
we contcAnplatc. 

With regard to the Variable Features, the pro- 
position ] have stated is yet more generally 
ohservable*^ If there Ls any peculiar fonn of any 
Feature which is permanently beautiful, let the 
Inquirer state it to himself, and then let him 
examine tho Countenances of actual Nature?, or 
the representations of the Painter by this standanl. 
He wiir find, if I mistake not, not only that tliis 
peculiar form has no permanency of Beauty, but 
on the contrary, that it is often the reverse ; that 
there is some other law that governs his opinion 
up^ the subject ; and that the most different 
conformations of tho same Features are beautiful, 
“or otherwise, according to the Emotions they 
signify. If the smooth and open brow of youth 
and gaiety is instinctively beautiful, the dark and 
wrinkled brow of Indignation or Passion, ought to 
he positively displeasing : Yet the Experience 
of Nature, and of tho Representation of the 
Imitative Arts, wjll show us how false would be 
tho conclusion. If the elevated Eyebrow of Hope 
or Mirth is beautiful, how shall we account for 
the still more powerful beauty of tho contracted, 
and even convulsed Eyehrtfiv of Fear, of llon*or, 
or of Gkiilt ? Tlie Foitu of the Gi'ecian Nose is 
said to be originally beautiful ; and in many cases, 
and in the manner in which tlie artists of antiquity 
employed it, it is undoubtedly beautiful, because 
it is the conformation of that Feature which best 
expresses the Charactqr they wished to represent. 
Apply, however, this beautiful Form to the Coun- 
tenance of the Warrior, the Bandit, the Martyr, 
&c., or to any countenance which is meant to 
express deep or powerful Passion, and the mdst 
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vuljrj^- spcHitator would be Honsible of diBsatisfaction, 
if not of disgust. Is the Mouth of Youth, of Hope, 
of Rapture, beautiful ? No contrast of the same 
ftjaturc can be so great as that of the same mouth, 
under the influence of Grief, of Age, or of Melau- 
{;lioly. And yet the Painter is able to render these 
Conformations beautiful, and they who have lived 
but a little in the world, have known, that they arc 
in fact more beautiful than all that the same featui*e 
can r(?ceive from Hope, or Youth, or Joy. It 
wore unpardonable to extend these illustrations to 
a greater length : It is enough to lead my readers 
to observe for themsel^^8, and to attend to the 
general truth. That, if there were any forms of 
features originally and permanently beautiful, 
these, and these only, could be beautiful in all 
situations : and that every form that deviated 
from this prescribed and central Form, would 
necessarily be the object either of disgust or dis- 
appointment. 

2. It is very easy to see, in tlie 2d jjlace, that 
the most different Forms of Feature arti ryjtually 
beautiful : and that their Heauty uniformly arises 
from the Expressions of which they arc significant 
to us. The oj)cu forehead is expressive to us of 
Candour and Giuicrosity, and suits a countenance 
wiiicli has that Expression. The low forehead, on 
tluj contrary, is ex])resHivo to us of thought, of 
gloom, or melancholy. It becomes, therefore, a 
differcnit Exijrcssion of CountonanetJ. The full 
and blooming cheek suits the Counteiiaiico of youth, 
and mirth, and hnnale loveliness : the sunk and 
faded cheek, the face of sensibility, of grief, or of 
penitence, 'fhe raise<l lip, tlio elevated eyebrow', 
the rapid Motion of the eye, are all the cou- 
comitants of joyotis Beauty. The revemj of all 
these, the depressed lip, tins contracted eyebrow, 
the slow and huiguid motion ef the ej;e, are the 
circumstances which wo cxj)ect and require in the 
Countcnaiices of SoiTow or of Sensibility. Change 
any of these Conformations : give to the open and 
candid Countenance tin? low forehead ; t<» the face 
of Grief, the fresh and blooming cheek of Joy ; to 
th(‘ mourner the raised Ijp, or the olevafed eye- 
brow, which ar<! expressive to us of cheoiful or 
joyous Passions ; and the picture becomes a 
monster, from which even then the most vulgar 
taste would lly, as from something uunatyral 
and disgusting. If there were any real or origi- 
nal Beauty in such Conform atioiis, nothing of 
this kind could happen ! And however discordant 
were our Emotions of Beauty and of Sentiment, 
wo should still feel tluise Conformations beautiful, 
just as wo perceive, under all circumstances. 
Colours to bo permanently Colours, or Fomis to 
ho Forms. 

3. Tho slight illustrations wTiich I have now 
offiTod, seem to me sulKcient to convince those 
wlio will prosecute them, that there is no original 
Ileauty in any pecuHbr or distinct forms of tho 
Buman Features. There is another illusstratioii 
which perhaps may still more strongljy show the 
I’eal origin of such Beauty to consist m the Ex- 
pressions of which they arc significant, viz.. That 
the same Form of Feature is beautiful or not, just 
fts it is expressive or noj of Qualities of Mind 
'vhich are amiable or iuteresting to us. 

With regard to tho Permanent Features, every 
one must have remarked, that tho same Form of 
I' eaturo which is beautiful in tho one sex is not 


yi 

beautiful in the other ; that as there is a different 
Expression, there-are different Signs by which w© 
expect them to be signified ; and that in conse- 
quence, tile same Signs are productive of very 
different Emotions, when they are thus significant 
of improper or of unamiahlo Expressions. They 
who arc conversant in the productions of the Fine 
Arts, must have equally observed, that the Forms 
and Proportions ojp Features, which the Sculptor 
and the Painter have given to their Works, are 
very different, according to the nature of the Cha- 
racter they represent, and the Emotion they wish 
to excite. The form or proportions of the features 
of Jove are different from those of Hertmles, those 
of Ajiollo from those of Ganymede, those of the 
Fa^n from those of tho Gladiator. In Female 
Beauty, the*form and proportions in the features 
of Juno are vpry different from those of Venus, 
those of Minerva fioni those of Diana, those of 
Niobe from those of the Graces. All, however, 
are beautiful ; because all arc ada]>ted with ex- 
quisite taste to the characters they wish the Coun- 
tenance to express. Let tho Theorist change? them, 
and substitute for this varied and significant beauty^ 
the fonns which he chooses to coiisidi?r as solely 
beautiful ; and the experiment will very soon show, 
that tho Beauty of these Forms is not original and 
indopendent, hut relative and significant : and that 
when th<;y cease to he expressive of the character 
we expect, they cease in the same moment to he 
beautiful. 

Tho illustration, however, mny bo made still 
more precise ; for oven, in the same Countenance- 
aifrl in the same Hour, tho same Form of Feature 
may ho beautiful or otherwise. Although there is 
an obvious distinction between the permanence of 
some features^f the Countenance, it is at the same 
time true, that t?ven the pennaueiit features are 
susceptible of some change or form ; that they 
vary with tlio crnjiloyinent of the muscles which 
move them ; and that, therefore, their permanence 
is rather relatively tfian positively true, 'fhe 
forehead changes in its form and dimensions, with 
various passions. Tho liiK; of tho Nose is varied 
by^he elevation or depression of tho muscles of 
tho Eyebrow ; and its whole form is still more 
altered by tho Contraction or Expansion of the 
Nostrils. Tho cheeks sink or swell, as they are 
influeucod by different Emotions : And no one 
n«od to be told that the mouth is so susceptible of 
Variety of Form, that from that feature alone, 
every one is able to interpret the Emotion of the 
Person. The same observation is ai>plicahle to 
the rest of the features. If there were, therefore, 
any original Form in all these Features, wdiich 
w^ instinctively beautiful, it would follow, that in 
all these clmiiges, there Avas one only that was 
boftutiful, and that all tho rest would, according to 
their valuations, he, in so far, deviations from 
Beauty. The real fact, however, is, that every on© 
of those varieties arc beautiful, when they are ex- 
pressive to us of Emotions of which we approve, 
and in which we sympathise ; that none is beau- 
tiful when it has not tliis expression ; that any 
feature unsusceptible of these changes, would be 
felt as imperfect or monstrous ; and that tho de- 
gree of Change or variation, which is beautiful or 
otherwise, is always determined by its ourrespon- 
dence to our sentiment of tho projiriety or impro- 
priety of the Emotion which it signiAes. The 
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Reader will find innumerable illustrations of this 
tri^thf both in his observation of common nature, 
and of the representations of the Painter and the 
Sculptor. 

With regard to the variahle Features, (those 
which are expressive of momentary or local Emo- 
tion) that the Beauty of tlieir Forms does not arise 
from their approach to any one standard, but from 
the nature of the Expressions <hey signify to us, is 
a Truth which may be easily observed in the study 
even of the same Countenai^e. Nothing can be 
more different in point of form, than what occurs 
in the same face, in the muscles of the eyebrow, in 
the close or open conformation of the eyelids, in the 
contraction or dilatation of the nostrils, in the 
elevation or depression of the lips, in ^the smopth- 
ness or swelling of the muscles of the throat and 
neck : yet all of these are beautiful, or at least 
susceptible of Beauty. It may have been our for- 
tune to see all these variations of form to have 
taken place in tlio same Countenance, within the 
space of a few houi*s. And if we recollect our 
sentiments, we shall find, that all of them were not 
only beautiful, when they were the genuine Signs 
of Emotions with which we sympathised, but what 
is more, that they were the only forms which, in 
such circumstances,# could have been beautiful : 
That their variety corresponded to the variety of 
Emotions which the mind experienced ; and that 
any other conformations of Feature, however 
beautiful in other circumstances, would then have 
been painful or distressing. If any of my Headers 
have not felt this in their own experience, let them 
attend (while it is yet in their power) to ftie 
Countenance of Mrs. Siddons, in the progress of 
any of her great parts of Tragedy. Let them 
observe how the Forms and Propoijtions of every 
Feature vary with the Passions which they so 
faithfully express ; let them mark every variety 
of Form almost, of which the Human Countenance 
is capable, take place in tl )0 space uf a few short 
hours ; let them then ask *themselvc8 what is the 
common source of this infinite Beauty ; and 
although, in this Examination, they will still have 
but a feeble sense of the excellences of this ilhis- 
trious Actress, they will be sensible, that there is 
no original or prescribed Form of Feature which 
alone is beautiful, but that every Confonnation is 
beautiful when it is expressive of the Emrjtious we 
expect and approve. * 


0/ the Composition of the Colours and Features in the 
Human Countenance. 

The illustrations which I have given in the t^o 
former Sections, relate to the beauty of the Colours 
or features of the Countenance, as single or indivi- 
dual objects of Observation. It is very obvious, 
however, that all these are only parts of a whole : 
that some relation, at least, exists between those 
parts of the Countenance, and the Countenance 
itself : and that there is some harmony or accord- 
ance which we expect and demand in the Composi- 
tion of these ingredients, before we feel that the 
whole is beautiful. The investigation of the prin- 
ciples which govern us in our sentiments of 
Composition will, I trust, afford an additional 
proof of tho real Nature and origin of Human 
Beauty, 


If there were any original and independent 
Beauty in any peculiar coloura or forms, it would 
then necessarily follow, that the union of these 
beautiful forms and colours would compose a 
Countenance of Beauty ; and that every deviation, 
in Composition from these original principles of 
Beauty, would, in proportion to this deviation, 
affect us with sentiments either of indifference or 
disgust. If such were the constitution of our 
nature, the Painter and the Sculptor would possess 
a simple and determinate rule for the creation of 
Beauty ; the beautiful forms and colours of the 
Human Countenance wohld be as definite as the 
proportions of Architecture : and the production 
of Beauty might be as certainly attained by the 
Artist, as arithmetical Truth is by the Arithme- 
tician. That this is not the case ; that the Beauty 
of the Human Countenance is not governed by 
such definite rules ; and that there are some other 
qualities necessjiry for the I*aintcr and the Sculp- 
tor, than the mere observation of physical appear- 
ances, are truths with which every one is acquainted, 
and which therefore it would be unnecessary to 
attempt to illustratii. 

If, on the other hand, tlie prmciples which I 
have before attemphul to illustrate ara just, if the 
Beauty of every individual colour or form in the 
Countenance, is determined by its Expression to 
us of some pleasing or interesting quality, then it 
ought to follow, (as in all other cases of Composi- 
tion,) That the expression of the whole ought to 
regulate the Beauty of the parts ; that tho actual 
Beauty of these parts or ingredients, ought to 
depend upon their relation to the general Charac- 
ter ; and that the Composition therefore should 
only be beautiful, when this relation of Expression 
was justly preserved, and when no colour or feature 
was admitted, but jyhat tended to the production 
of one harT«'ouiou8 and umningled Emotion. 

That this is really the case : that our opinion of 
tile Beauty of the Human Countenance is deter- 
mined by this Law, and that, in every particular 
ease, our sense of the Btiauty of tho constitiu'nt 
parts i^ decided by thiiir relation to the prevail- 
ing Character or Expression of the Countenance, 
may perhaps be obvious from the following con- 
siderations : 

^ — I liave formerly endeavoured to show, that 
in the case of physical forms, no form was, in 
‘reality, beautiful to us, which was not tho Sign of 
some pleasing or interesting Expression, or which, 
in other words, was not productive of some Emo- 
tion. It is natural to think, that the same law 
should bo prosciwed in the Forms, &c. of the 
Human Countenance ; and it is still more natural 
to think so, when yo consider, that the Expressions 
of the Countenance are the direct Expressions of 
Mind. That the Beauty, therefore, of every 
Countenance, arises from its Expression of some 
pleasing or interesting quality, in which our Imagi- 
nation fcves to indulge ; and that no Countenance 
is ever felt as beautiful where such indirect or 
direct Expressions are not found, is a Proposition 
(I trust) which the Readers of the previous illus- 
trations will both expect and demand. The tinith 
of it may, perhaps, bo plucidated by the following 
illustrations. 

1. I would appeal, in the 1st place, to common 
experience. — If the real Beauty of tho Human 
Countenance arises from the union of certaiu 
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Forms and Colours, that are originally beautiful, 
them every Man ought to feel the Sentiment of 
Heauty in those cases alone, where those certain 
ap])earances were united. Of the truth of this 
j)roi>osition every man is a judge. I will presume, 
on tlie contrary, to say, that there is no Man who 
has ever felt the sentiment of Beauty, who will not 
acknowliHlgo, tliat he has felt it in the most various 
and (iven opposite confonnations of Features ; that 
lie has felt, that instead of being governed by any 
jjliysical Law of Form or Colour, it has been go- 
vernt^d by tho individual circumstances of the 
Countenance ; that wheitftver it has been felt, it 
lias been felt as significant of some pleasing or 
interi^sting disposition of Mind ; that the union of 
(‘very feature and colour has been experienced as 
beautiful, when it was felt as expressive of amiable 
or interesting sentiment ; and that, in fact, the 
only limit to the Beauty of the Human Counte- 
nance, is the limit which separates Vico from Virtue ; 
which separates the disi)ositions or affections we 
pjirove, from those which we disapprove or 
despise. 

If this evidence should be insufficient, there is 
a yet stronger one, which arises from tin; usual 
language of«Mankind. We hoar, every day, the 
Admiration of Ifeauty : — Ask, tln;n, tho Enthusiast 
to explain to you, in what this Beauty consists ? 
Did he feel that it were in any certain conformation 
of Features, or any precise tone of Colouring, that 
Ib'auty consists, ho would toll you minutely the 
forms and proportions and colours of this admired 
(k)untenance ; and wore this the law of your 
Nature, you* could feel it only by this physical 
description. But is it thus, in fact, that the com- 
munication is made 1 Is it not, on the^jontrary, 
by stating the Expression which this Countenance 
conv(;ys to him ? Are not the feyms aiid/nagnitude 
of tho features, and the tom; and degrop of colour- 
ing, made all subservient in his description, to the 
(')jaracter of JMind he; wishes to convoy to you? 
And do you not feel, at the same time, that if he 
succeeds in persuading you of the lovely or interest- 
ing Exprtission of the Countenance, you fake for 
granted, at once, that whatever may be the form 
oi the features, or the nature of tho colouring, the 
Countenance itself has that simplicity and strength 
nf h^xpression which justifies the admiration of 
the person who describes it ? All this, however, 
"'hich may hai)pen every day, is utterly inexplica- 
ble upon any other principle, than the foundation 
of Beauty in Expression ; and the language itself 
’A dd bo unintelligible, if it arose only from some 
: unite form of features, or definite appeai'ance of 
, ylour. 

T ' ; observation may be extended to the usual ^ 
'M i habitual language of the world. There is no 
^mc wt.o must not have observed that the dcscrip* 
twii of human beauty in common life, is always by 
terms significant of itfe ’^ixpression. When we say 
'.uuncenance is noble, or magnaniihous, or 
ncroic, ec gentle, or feeling, or melancholy, we 
>nvcy ;4t once to every hearer, a belief of some 
-jgree of Sublimity or Beauty ; but no one ever 
ns to describe the form of tho features which 
ccmjpose it. When we diljer, in the same mamier, 
'vith regard to individual Beauty, we do not sup- 
port ouraelves by any physical investigation of 
*eat^C8. ,It is tho character of the Countenance 
We disagree in ; and when we feel that this Charac- 


ter is either unmeaning, or expressive of unpleasing 
dispositions, no conformation of features, and no 
splendour of colours, will ever render it beautiiul 
to us. How much this is the case in Society ; how 
much the opinion of Beauty is dependent upon the 
chai’acter of the mind which observes it ; how 
profusely the good find beauty in every class of 
mankind around them : how much, on the con- 
trary, the habits ofijvice tend to obliterate all the 
genuine Beauty of nature to the vicious, must, to 
every man of common tliought, have been the 
subject both of pleasing and of melancholy observa- 
tion. 

It is observable, in the same manner, that the 
most beautiful Countenance is not permanently 
and^ unifori^ly beautiful, as it necessarily would 
be, if this beauty arose from any original law of 
our nature ; but that its Beauty is always depen- 
dent upon the nature of the temporary Dispositions, 
or qualities of Mind which it signifies. Every man 
who has had the good fortune to live in the society 
of beautifyl women, must often have observed, 
tliat there were many days of his life, and many 
hours in every day, when he was altogether insen- 
sible to their beauty. The little unmeaning and 
uninteresting details of domestic life ; the usual 
cares and concerns of female duty ; Bomctiines, 
perhaps, the irritations and disturbances of domes- 
tic economy, produce Expressions which arc neither 
interesting nor affecting ; and, while they produce 
these, the beauty of the countenance (however 
latently great) is unfclt and unobserved. When- 
ever the Countenance assumes the Expression of 
ai^ amiable or interesting Emotion, the Beauty 
of it immediately returns. 

While there is scarcely any Countenance that 
thus remains ^beautiful under the Expression of 
vulgar or uninteresting Emotions, and none which 
can preserve it under tho dominion of vicious or 
improper dispositions, it may at the same time be 
observed, that there are very few Countenances 
which arc not raised into Beauty by the influence 
of amiable or lofty Expression. They, who have 
had the. happiness to witness the effects of sudden 
jojf or unlooked-for hope in the Countenances, even 
of the lowest of the people ; — who have attended 
to the influence of sorrow, or sympathy, in tho 
Expression of faces unknown to affectation — they, 
still more, who have ever looked steadily upon the 
l^d of sickness or of Death, and have seen tho 
influences of submission and of resignation upon 
every feature of the suffering or Expiring Counte- 
nance, can, I am persuaded, well tell, that there is 
scarcely any form of features which such interest- 
ing and lofty Expressions cannot and do not exalt 
into Beauty. It is on the same account, that the 
young who live familiarly together, arc so seldom 
sensible to each other’s Beauty. The Countenance, 
however beautiful, must often appear to them 
with very immeaning and uninteresting Expres- 
sions : The quiet detail of domestic life gives birth 
to no strong emotions in the Countenances of 
either; they meet without animation, and they 
separate without tendertiess ; the habits of simple 
friendship call forth no transports of passion ; and 
they go abroad into less known societies, to look 
for those agitations of Hope or Fear which they 
do not experience at home. To lovers, on the 
contrary, and for the same reason, every look and 
every feature is beautiful, because they are expres- 
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eive to them of the most delightful emotions which 
their a^e can fed ; because the Countenance is 
then animated with EKpressions the most amiable 
and genuine which it ever can display, and still 
more, perhaps, because they are the signs to them 
of those imaginary scenes of future happiness, in 
the promise of which Youth and Love ai*e so 
happily profuse. 

It is tlio same principle wliich is the obvious 
cause of the infrequency of Beauty among the 
lower orders. Something of this is undoubtedly to 
be ascribed to the influences of climate, and of 
weather, and to the negligence of those Arts, by 
which, in the higher ranks of life, the idiysical 
Beauty, at least of Feature and of complexion, is 
so assi(luously preserved. But the pi;incipal cyiise 
of it is in the character of Miinl, which such situ- 
ations too naturally create. They who live for 
subsistence cannot live for Beauty. The occupations 
in which they are engaged, the modes of lif(? to 
which tliey are doomecl, are little consistent witli 
any amiable or interesting emotions j and their 
Countenances, therefore, (however latently beau- 
tiful), express nothing to us but low care or pain- 
ful occupation. In tlioir usual hours, therefore, 
their Beauty is scarcely more than that of Youth 
and Health; and wc observe it witli siitisfaction 
rather thati pleasure. Lot us follow tliom how- 
ever, from these vulgar and degrading occupations, 
into the scenes of their gaiety and enjoyment — 
let us follow them into scones of distress or sym- 
pathy, when liner emotions ar<^ excited, or when 
their Countenances waken into correspondent 
expression, and wo shall be astonisliod to flftd, 
that amid the most common Ftnitures, Beauty 
arises, and amid the most common fonns, Grace 
is to be found. In every country^ <ii Europe, I 
believe, in the same manner, the Traveller has 
felt that the greatest Beauty exists among w omen 
of the highest rank, or in those wdio live in afllu- 
enco and indeporulcnce ; and it ought to be so. 
They who live not for subsistence, but for society ; 
who, from their earliest days, are unbroken by 
labour, or by care ; who, still more, exist for their 
hour only in the search of admiration, are utfdor 
the necessity of gaining it by <!vcry flattery to the 
feelings of others, by assuming virtues if they 
possess them not, and by counterfeiting, for the 
time at least, every disposition of mind, mid every 
expression of Countenance which renders society 
amiable, or Woman lovely. 

Observations of this kind may be extended to 
every scene almost of our intercourse with man- 
kind. I presume only to add tlio following, which 
perhaps every one of my readers can verify by 
their own experience. , 

Were the beauty of the Human Countenance 
dependent altogether upon certain forms or Co- 
lours, k would be very difficult to account for 
those different Beauties of age or sex, in which all 
men and all ages have agreed. If wo consider 
them as arising from the expression of those qua- 
lities or dispositions which we expect and love 
in sex and in age, wc sHUll find no difficulty in 
reconciling the facts wdth the theory. In men 
and in women, every Countenance is to a certain 
degree beautiful, which is expressive of interesting 
or amiable dispositions ; and from tlio cradle to 
the grave, every confomjatioii of the Human 
Countennlico is in some measure beautiful, which 


is significant of the qualities or Chai'actcr of Mind, 
w'hicli we think that age ought to display. 

There is, however, a ditterenco in this respect ; 
and it is obviously with very different sentiments 
that wc regard male and female Beauty. The one 
we regard with Love and Admiration, the other 
scarcely with more than satisfaction ; of these dif- 
ferent sentiments the account is simple. The forms 
of the male Countenance in manhood, are not, in 
general, expressive of very amiable qualities, nor 
cio we expect them. It is Spirit, Thought, lltjsolu- 
tiou, which we look for as the predominant Exju’es- 
sions of that ago ; hut noffe of these arc Exjn’cssions 
extremely interesting to us, and all of tln'in 
may bo ])ainful or exaggcretecl. The dispositioiis 
of Mind, on the contrary, that we look for in 
the female Counteiijuice, arc Modesty, Humility, 
Timidity, Sensibility, and Kindness. Those are 
dispositions which we never observe without 
deep emotion. They arc not only delightful in 
themselves, but they are such as w(i expect in that 
sex ; mid tliero is no expression of tlnun which does 
not affect us, both with the tenderness of love and 
with the sentiment of propriety. But while tins is 
the case with the Countenance of manhood, it is not 
the same (as every one has ob.servt;d)vfith other jie- 
riods of male existence. Infancy is equally Ixian- 
tiful in the one sex as in the other, and the early 
youth of man (befori) it is corrupted by the busi- 
ness of the world), is not imfrequently susceptible 
of as great a degree of Beauty as is, perha()S, ('V(;r 
to be found in human conformation. In old age 
again, the male Ctmntenance rcassumes, as it wert;, 
its Beauty ; because the character it expresses, 
the dispositions which it displays, and, still more, 
the mclaftcholy contrast which we draw between 
its maturity and its decline, affect us with Emotions 
of a far v^orc jiri'found and exquisite kind, than 
we ever exj'erionced in the nooii-dixy of its strength. 
I forbear to add to those illustrations, and I have 
stated them witli all the brevity in my power, be- 
cause I wish my readers to observe for tliemselves, 
and because 1 am satisfi<‘d, that tlu'y ’who will 
exert this attention, wUl soon be convinced of the 
truth of the proposition. 

2. While the Beauty of every Countenance 
seems thus fundamentally to arise from tlui cx- 
prqssion of some plciusiug or interesting quality, 1 
would obseiwe, in the second place, that the com- 
*po8itiou of the Countenance is dependent upon the 
preservation of the Unity of this expression, and 
that our, sense of the Beauty of the individual 
colours or features, is always determined by the 
preservation of this relation. 

There are properly throe distinct species of 
Beauty of which the Human Countenance is capa- 
ble. 1st, Physical Beauty, or that of forms or 
C’olours, considered simply as Colours or Forms, 
and independent of any direct Expression of 
Cliaracter or Emotion. 2diy, The Beauty of Cha- 
racter, tho Expression of some permanent and 
distinctive disposition of amiablcness or interest. 
And 3dly, The Beauty of Emotion, or the expres- 
sion of some temporary or immediate feeling which 
we love or approve. Ii# each of these distinct 
cases, I apprehend ou^ common experience will 
justify us in concluding, that the Beauty of the 
Countenance depends upon the preservation of 
the unity of expression ; and that our opinion of 
the Beauty of the separate Colours or Features, 
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in uniformly governed by their relation to this 
end. 

1. There are many Countenances wliich are 
])eautiful only as physical objects, which signify 
no Character of Mind, and of which we judge 
precisely in the same manner as we do of iiiani- 
niat(i forms or colours. They arc significant to us 
of Strength or Dcdicacy, of Coarseness or Fineness, 
of Health or Indisposition, of Youth or of Age, 
&c. hut th(?y arc significant of nothing more. Of 
Countenances of this kind (whatever he their 
Character), our sense of the Beauty of every 
BC'parato feature is unifoamly determined by its 
re lation to tliis general character, and the Counte- 
nance is only wholly beautiful when this relation 
is pn^served. Our judgments of this kind are so 
common and so rapid, that we very seldom ex- 
amine ui)on what they arc founded ; hut a very 
few illustrations will be sufficient to satisfy any 
I one that they ultimately rest u])on this unity of 
I (‘x])r(;ssion. Features, small in form and fine in 
I outline, with a complexion clear and pale, are 
^[onerally expixissivt? to us of Delicacy, Gentl^ess, 
I’iiiencss, <!v:c. To such a Countenance, give the 
addition of a Roman Nose, or tumid Lips, or thick 
and heavy Ijyehrows, &c. and every one feels 
that the Beauty of the Countenance is destroyed. 
We see that there is inconsistence in the arrange- 
ment : we lament it ; and we busy ourselves in 
imagining the fonn of feature that is wanted, 

and which would render the whole complete. 

To a Countenance of manliness and vigour, in 
which the general fonn of the colours and fon- 
tur«;H hear a relation to the general character, add 
one feature of infant or of feminine Beauty; a 
Grecian Nose, a small Mouth, the round, Cheek, 
or the small and regular Teeth of infancy : The 
Countcmaiico is not only hurt, hut hocomes ludi- 
crous ; and yet the destructive flaturc ij^in other 

cases singularly beautiful. There is Beauty in 

th(! smooth complexion of Youth, and in the 
wrinkled and furrowed Complexicui of Age, in the 
pah'iiesH of the delicate form, and in the high bloom 
of Health and Enjoyment, in the oi)en fr<»nt of 
Honour and Vigour, and the close and contracted 
brow of Thought and deep Refiection, &c. &c. 
Yet let them be fortuitously mingUid, or let the 
bainter attempt to use them as clemontiiry p>rin- 
tiiples of Beauty, and every one will feel tliat tlnftr 
beauty depends uj)on relation, and that this Rela- 
tion is tliat of their correspondence to the general 
expression of the Countenance. It would be al)- 
surd to multiply illustrations upon a subject wbicdi 
every one expresses almost every day of his life, 
hi the language he uses with regard to Human 
beauty. 

I 2. The truth of the proposition i# still more appa- 
I rent in relation to the second species of Beauty, 
or that of Character. Wherever, in actual life, wo 
*^re conscious in any gr§at degree of the infiuence 
of Beauty, we shall always find that it is ia the 
goiieral or characteristic expression of the counto- 
oance ; that the language by which we describe 
d to others, or by which we attempt to explain 
Jt to ourselves, is always by terms significant of 
this expression ; that the expressions which are 
interesting to us are ifcver the foundation 
of Beauty to us, however much they may be to 
others ; that the degree of Beauty wc perceive is 
^laformly correspondent to the degree of this ex- 


pression which we love or approve ; and that this 
Beauty is in fact either felt or unfelt, precisely as 
the state of our own minds induces us either .to 
sympathize or not with the disposition of mind 
which the countenance displays. These are truths 
of which, I apprehend, every one who has ever 
attended to the history of his own feelings must 
immediately bo conscious. If it were possible, 
however, to doubt, ^at the Beauty of colour or 
feature in any countenance arises from their 
corrcspondonco and subsoTvienco to the general 
character of the expi^ssion, the following hints 
may perhaps bo sufficient to satisfy it, 

1st, When we find fault with any feature or 
colour in a characteristic or expressivi^ Counte- 
nance, what is tlie reason of our objection, and 
the ill’mci])lc ^i])on which wc defend it in conver. 
Ration ? 2dly, When we meet with this want of 
correspondence in any beautiful countenance, do 
we attribute it to the absence of some positively 
beautiful form or colour, or to the want of har- 
mony with the general tone and character of the 
couutonanct?! 3dly, Arc not the most different 
forms and Colours of the Countenance beautiful, 
when they are felt as the signs of just and in- 
teresting expressions ; and is any fonn or Colour, 
however beautiful in one circuyistance, capable of 
being transferred to others, without affecting us 
with emotions very diflerent from Beauty ? 4th, 
When we imagine to ourselves some Countenance 
of unmingled Beauty, does the operation of our 
fancy consist in bringing together single and indi- 
vidual colours or features which we have seen in 
individual cases as beautiful : or docs it consist 
ill composing thorn into one imaginary whole, in 
wliich every feature and colour unites in the sig- 
nification of one lovely or interesting expression, 
and in which wi? see the character wo love, un- 
mingled and unalloyoil by the u.sual discordance of 
vulgar features ? 5th, When the Statuary, or tlie 
Fainter, have executed any of those great works 
which command the admiration of ages, is it by 
uniting together features or colours of individual 
Beauty ? or is it by seizing, as by inspiration, the 
cliai’Actcr they wish to ro])rest^nt, by throwing oft 
all the incumbrances of vulgar nature, and by 
bringing out the general and ideal coiTcspondcnco 
of every line and every colour to the cliaracter ho 
portrays, oiid thus leaving upon the mind of the 
•spoptator, that pure und unminglod emotion which 
he is never destined to feel in real life ? To these 
queries, every one is able to answer ; and 1 flatter 
myself, the answer to them will bo sufficient to 
convince any candid mind, that the real Beauty 
of the features of tlie countenance is ultimately 
determined by their relation to the general expres- 
sion’; that many which are beautiful in one case 
arc :tot beautiful in others ; and that their real 
beauty consists in their correspondence to that 
unity of charae.tcr which wc ever expect and de- 
mand in this higher species of Beauty. 

3. The same mode of reasoning may easily bo 
extended to the third species of Beauty, or that 
which arises from tempoaary or accidental emo- 
tion. The great objcHit of the Painter (of modern 
times at least), has been to represent the counte- 
nance under the dominion of such strong or sudden 
Emotions ; tho BcOiity which is generally admired 
upon tho stage, is that which is represented in 
scenes of deep interest or effect ; and ev#ry one 
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must have perceived, in common life, that in mo- 
ments of such a kind, the influence of Beauty hiw 
Jjeen felt in a vei^ different degree from what it is 
in the tranquil scenes of ordinary life. 

Every one, perhaps, has formed to himself some 
general conception of the Beauty of the Human 
Countenance^ under the influence of Innocence, 
Gaiety, Hope, Joy, Rapture, — or under the domi- 
nion of Sensibility, Melancl^dy, Grief, or Terror, 
&c. If he attends to the nature of this operation 
of fancy, he will find that the principle which 
governs this ideal compo^tion !is that of unity of 
expression ; that he admits into this sketch no 
feature or colour which does not coiTespond with 
the character which interests him ; and that he is 
at last only satisfied when he has formed the con- 
ception of one uniform and harmonfOus whofe. If 
we look to our actual experience^' we shall find, i;x 
the same manner, that the same obstacles occur 
as in the case of characteristic Beauty which I 
have just mentioned ; that few Countenances 
possess this opulence of expression : that some 
unmeaning feature cither checks, ol some con- 
tradictory feature destroys, the unity of the ex- 
pression ; and that, when we wish to feel it in 
reflection, we are under the necessity of throwing 
out the discordant feature, and composing a new 
mid more harraoiiious combination. 

Of the many circumstances of common observa- 
tion which are evidences of this tinith, I limit my- 
self to the mention of a very few. 

Whenever the Countenance lias any distinguished 
character, it is seldom susceptible of Beauty, when 
I under the dominion of opposite or unanalokous 
emotions. In countenances of deep Melancholy, 
laughter is painful. In those of extreme Gaiety, 
melancholy is not less so. Dignified features arc 
disgraced by mirth, and mirthful features made 
ridiculous by the assuinj)tion of dignity. Nothing 
is more distressing than for the manly Counte- 
nance to affect the look of softness or cffijminacy j 
and nothing more absurd than for the effeminate 
Countenance to affect the expression of manliness. 
Such observations arc in the power of every one ; 
and I believe it will universally be founds that 
whenever the Countenance po88es.se8 any charac- 
teristic species of Beauty, no Emotion is ever 
beautiful in it, but such as accords with this pre- 
dominant expression. , 

It is on the same account that our experience of' 
the different dispositions that become the different 
ages of life, govern, in so great a degree, our 
opinion of the Beauty of the Countenance in those 
different ages. Wo expect mirth and joy in In- 
fancy ; firmness and vigour in Manhood ; gravity 
and serenity in Old Age. Nothing Ls more pjpnfin 
to us than the confusion or alteration of these 
expressions. Gravity in youthful features ; cH* the 
heedless mirth of infancy in the features of ma- 
turity ; or the passionate joy of youth in the fea- 
tures of old age, are expressions which we never 
observe without censure or disgust, and which, 
however beautiful in other cases, are in these 
painful and revolting. *It is hence too, very obvi- 
ously, that there arises a certain propriety or de- 
cency which we expect in men of dift'erent profes- 
sions ; and that the expressions of Countenance 
which we feel as beautiful or* appropriate in one 
character, we feel as very different in others. The 
fearlesft and gallant look which wo lovo in the 


Sailor and the Soldier, we should disapprove in I 
the countenance of a Judge, and still more, in that 
of a Minister of Religion. The gravity and sober i 
thought which we expect in the looks of these, we 
should again disapprove in the Courtier or tlio 
Man of the World. Wo expect a different ox- ! 
pression in the Countenance of the great Merchant 
and the little Shopkeejxir, in the Landlord and the [' 
Farmer, in the Teacher of Science and in the I 
Disciple. Each of these may be a])propriate, ,! 
and so far beautiful ; but we feel them only as '| 
beautiful in their proper cast's, or when they cor- |j 
respond to that genftRfcl character of expression j! 
wliich we expect in such cases. I forbear toal- ij 
lude to the expressions of the female countenance ; ! 1 
to tlio peculiar emotions which are beautiful in 
it, which do not extend to the other sex ; to the j 
degree of emotion which we expect in it, in com- ' 
parison with that of men ; and to the painful sen- 
timents we feel, when female features jissuine tlie 
expression of man, or those of men assume that of 
woman, because they are within the reach of every i 
pci’3?lu’B observation. 

4. The illustrations which I have offered of the ; 
truth of the general proposition, “ Tliat tho Beauty 
of Colours or features in the HumaivCountenance, 
is c.;timated by their harmony or correspondence i| 
with the general expression, and fniin no original il 
or positive Beauty in tlunnsclves,** has been sup- y 
ported by that reference to common fact and 
common experience, of wliich every reader can 
judge. There is another argument, which arises 
from our consciousness, in which, perhaps, some i 
of rny readers may find a deeper interest. j 

If tjierc were any original Beauty in certain j 
colours or forms of the Human Countenance, or !i 
if the human mind were adapted to experience the 
emotion of Beaujy only from such forms or colours, il 
it would ^hen inevitably follow, as in the case of j 
every other sense, that one single and individual || 
sentiment of pleasure* would be felt upon such ap- 
pearances ; that the emotion of Beauty would ho || 
a simple and unassociated sentiment ; and that 
language everywhere; would l^|.ve conveyed it i 
with tlie same unify and accuracy, as it does tho ; 
sentiments of right or wrong, of justice or in* j 
justice. S 

If, on the contrary, our sense of tlio Beauty of ; 
stch forms or colours, is dependent upon their j 
relation to a general expression ; if our sentiment |! 
of their Beauty varies with that relation ; and if 1 
the same forms and colours that are beautiful in | 
one case are not beautiful in others, then it ought 
to follow, that our consciousness and our language 
(as expressive of that consciousness) should vary 
with the different circumstances of composition ; Ij 
that instead of one peculiar emotion of Beauty, we , 
should experience as many different emotions ol i 
Beauty as the qualities of the Human mind can : 
excite ; that the Countenance of each sex, and of 
every age, should be susceptible of Beauty wher- 
ever the composition of its features, &c. corre- 
sponded with the character we expected and 
wished ; and that no Countenance should be felt* 
or be expressed by us, as beautiful, but when the 
conformation of the various features and colours, 
corresponded with fne characteristic, or tempe- 
rai’y character, which wo wished and expected 
under the circumstances in which we perceived 
them. 
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\ Which of these two theories is the most just 
I or the most corresporulent to our plain and common 
experience, 1 willingly leave to my readers to de- 
termine. 

From the Illustrations I have offered in this 
Chapter, with regard to the oi'igin of the Beauty 
oftlie Human Countenance, there are some general 
j Conclusions which seem to ftdlow, which it may 
! not be unuseful to the observers of Nature to at- 
tt'iid to ; and to the Artists who are engaged in the 
I re})re8ciitation of beautiful Nature to remember. 

1 I. — There seem to be iQ^^ec distinct sources of 
the Beauty or Sublimity of the Countenance of Man. 

1st, From Physical Beauty, or the Beauty of 
ccrtiiin Colours and Forms, considered simply as 
Forms or Colours. 

2cl, From the Beauty of Expression and 
■ Character ; or that habitual I’orm of Features 
and Colour of Comple.xion, which from experience 
we considiT as significant of those habitual Dispo- 
, hitioiiB of the human Mind, wliieli we love, ap- 
prove, or admire. And, 

3rd, From the Beauty of Emotion ; or the Ex- 
jiression of certain local or temporary Affections 
of Mind, wliich we ap})rove, or love, or admire. 

II. — Each of these Species of Beauty will be 
perfect, when the Composition of the Countenance 
is such as to preserve, pure and unnungled, the 
Ex]U’(;ssion wliieh it pro<lomiimntly conveys ; and 
when no Feature cu’ Colour is admitted, but which 
is subservient to the Unity of this Expression. 

III. — The last or highest degree of Beauty or 
Sublimity of the Human Countenances, will alone 
be attained wlien all these Expressions arc united ; 
wben the physical Beauty corresponds* to the 
Cliaracteristic ; when the Beauty of temporary 
Emotion harinoni/.es with the IJpauty of. Charac- 
ter ; and when all fall upt)u the heart oltthe Spec- 
bitor as one whole, in which Matter, in all its most 
C-vquisito Forms, is only felt as the sign of one 
great or amiable Cliai’acter of Mind. 

SECTION €11. 

OK THE BEAUTY AND .SUBLIMITY OK THE HUMAN FORM. 

The same priiicijile which leads us to ascribe 
the Beauty of inanimate Forms to some one on- 
giiial and independent configuration of beautiful 
form, has a tendency to mislead us with regard 
to the Beauty of the Human Form. In some 
species of form wo perceive Beauty ; in others, wc 
perceive none. Of so uniform an effect we believe 
there must bo an equally uniform cause ; and as 
the apparent cause is in the nature and circum- 
stances of the Material Form, we very naturally 
satisfy the indolence of inquiry, by supposing that 
there must be some one appearance or character of 
tliis Material Form whicli is originally beautiful ; 
and that, of consequense, the absence of Beauty 
arises, in any case, from the absence of this |)ecu- 
har and gifted form. Such is the first and most 
cultural theory of mankind. It is that which we 
Universally find among the lower ranks of men ; 
and which, thougli it docs not satisfy them, per- 
naps, in any individual case to which they give 
h<nr attention, is yet sufficient to give them somc- 
nug lihe a general principle, which, while it has 
appearance of trutli, has still more the great 
^'fnivenience of Theory, that of saving them from 


the labour of farther investigation. Of this 
popular and infant theory it is needless for me to 
enter into any investigation. It is always aban- 
doned as soon as men are capable of observation ; 
when they are able to perceive, that there is in fact 
no such supposed form of original Beauty ; and 
when they begin to feel, from their own experi- 
ence, that the sentiment of Beauty is felt from many 
dlflcretit and even opposite appearances of Human 
Form, 

From this early hypothesis, the next step has 
uniformly been to the imagination of some original 
Beauty in certain proportions of the Human Form. 
The belief that there is one central and sacred 
form which alone is beautiful, must he abandoned 
as s^n as m^jn are capable of observation. But 
the natural prejudice to refer the cause of this 
emotion to the matfjrial qualities alone which excite 
it, is not .so soon abandoned ; and as these are sus- 
ceptible of measurement and pirecision, there is an 
obvious motive given, both to the philosopher and 
the artist, f^) establish a (correspondent precision 
in the system of the one, and the productions of 
the other. 

The Human Form is composed of different parts. 
In the natural or in the imitated fonn, there are 
some relations or proportions (/f these parts, which 
are everywhere felt as beautiful. It is natural 
therefore to conclude;, that the adoption of such 
iiuiusures or proportions will alw'ays seciiro the 
jiroduction of the same effect ; it. seems hence 
naturally to follow', that the latent Beauty of form 
ariscB from these peculiar proportions ; and that 
if fhese pro]K»rtion8 were ])rccisely ascertained, 
there would be a c(;rtain rule given, by which the 
production of Beauty, in this re8]>t!ct, would in- 
fallibly be attained. Artists, accordingly, in every 
age, have taken pains to ascertain the most (?xact 
mcasurtcmeiits of the Human Fonn, and of all its 
parts. They have imagined also various standards 
of this measurement; and many disputes liave 
arisen, whether the length of the head, of the foot, 
or of the nose, was to he considered as this central 
and sacred standard . Of such fiuestions, and such 
disiuftes, it is not possible to speak with serious- 
ness, when they occur in the present times. But 
it ought at the same time to be remembered, that 
this theory, however imperfect, was yet a step (aud 
indeed a g^at one) in the progress, both of the art 
I* am# of the Science of Taste. It supposed obser- 
vatiou, — it animated attention ; and what is more, 
under the name of physical proportion (as I shall 
afterwards show), it involved the study of higher 
and more genuine proportion. The artist, in at- 
tending to the rude grammar of his language, 
learned somethmg of its spirit and capacity : and 
when the progressive expansion of genius left 
behiid it the rules and proportions of the school, 
the philosopher learned also to extend his induction, 
and to perceive that there were other principles by 
which his emotions were governed, and which were 
yet remaining for his investigation. 

Of this second theory, therefore, “ That there 
are certain relations or prc^jiortions of the different 
parts of tho Human Form, which are originally 
and essentially beautiful, and from the perception 
of which all our sentiment of Beauty in this respect 
arises*^ — it is, I tru&t, now unnecessary for me to 
enter into any lengthened refutation. Yet, as 
some opinions of this kind yet linger amofig con- 
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noiHseurs and men of taste ; and as the anxiety 
for some definite rules of judgment is ever moi*e 
prevalent among such men, than the desire of 
investigating their truth, it may not he unuseful 
to suggest the following very simple considerations, 
which every one of my intelligent readers must 
fully have anticipated. 

1. If there were any definite proportions of the 
parts of the Human Form, ^lich, by the consti- 
tution of our nature, were solely and essentially 
beautiful, it must inevitahiy have follow(*d, that 
the beauty of these proportions must have been as 
positively and definitely settled as the relations of 
justice or of geometry. To take an original sense 
for granted, and, at the same time, to suppose, 
that the indications of this sense arjs varial>i^, or 
contradictory, is a solecism in rejisoning which no 
man will venture to support. If* such a sense is* 
supposed, tluiii the universal opinion of mankind 
ought to be found to agree in some precise and 
definite proportion of the parts of the Human 
Form. If tlie opinions of mankind df not agree 
ill such certain and definite projiortion, then no 
peculiar sense can be supposed to exist, by which 
those sentiments are received. 

That not only the sentiments of mankind do not 
agree upon this sul?)cct, but that the sentiments of 
the same individual differ, in a most material 
manner, is a truth very susceptible of illustration. 
There is no form, perhaps, in nature, which admits 
of such variety, both in appearance and proportion 
of parts, as tlui body of man ; and which, therev 
forc, sooins so little capable of being reduce^l to 
any definite system of proi)ortion. The jiropor- 
tions of tlu^ form of the infant arc different from 
those of youth ; these again from those of man* 
h(»od ; and these again iicrhaiis ttill nion^ from 
those of old age and decay. If there W4*re any 
instinctive sense of beauty in form, in this long 
history, therc^ would be one ag(; only in which 
this sense could be gratified. Yet ev(;ry one knows, 
not only that each of th(;8e periods is susceptible 
of beautiful form, but what is niiieli more, tliat the 
actual Beauty in every period consists in th^ pre- 
servation of the proportions peculiar to that period, 
and that these differ in eviu’y article almost from 
hose that arc beautiful in other periods of the life 
of the same individual. The same observation is 
yet still more obvious with regard to tbl* difference J 
of sox. In every part of the form theproj)ortfon8*’ 
which are beautiful in the two sexes are different ; 
and the application of the proportions of the one 
to the form of the other, is everywhere felt as 
painful and disgusting. If, however, there wore 
any original and essential Beauty in some definit 4 * 
prpportion of parts, such effects could never happen. 
This definite Proportion, in every case, would be 
solely beautiful, and every variation from it ^ould 
affect us as a deviation or opposition to the genuine 
form of Beauty. 

It may be observed, in the same manner, that 
if the Beauty of form consisted in any original 
proportion, the productions of the fine arts would 
everywhere have testified it ; and that in the works 
of the Statuary and the Painter, we should have 
found only this solo and sacred system of propor- 
tion. The fact however is, (ap every one knows,) 
that in such productions no such rule is observed ; 
that t|;tere is no one proportion of parts which 
belongs to the most beautiful productions of these 


arts ; that the proportions of the Apollo, for in- 
stance, are different from those of the Hercules, 
the Antinous, the Gladiator, &c. ; and that there 
are not, in the whole catalogue of ancient statues, 
two perhaps, of which tlie proportions are actually 
the same. Against the hypothesis of an instinctive j 
Beauty in proportion, no fact can be so decisive as 
this. If there were any original Beauty in petju- 
liar proportions of the Human Form, tlie artists 
of antiquity must have perceived it, when it was 
so easy a matter to ascertain it, only by tlu^ labour 
of measurement and calculation ; and that their 
productions are independent of such dcjfinite pro- 
portions, and that their effect is still produced, j 
amid all this variation of proportion, aro irr('- 
fragablc proofs, not only that the Beauty of tlu'ir 
works is not d(5pendont uj)on such a theory of ])ro- 
])ortion, but that it arises from sonu* higher causes, 1 
and from some more profound attention to those i 
feelings of human nature in which the sentiment ' 
of Beauty is to be found. ■ 

2. Jf there wore any original Beauty in certain i 
pwiportions of tin* Human Form (independent (*f | 
all other considerations), tlum it must necessarily 1 
follow, that tlie same proportions of that form I 
would in all eases be beautiful, and •that all other | 
proportions would affect us wdth stMitiments of 
pain or of displeasure. If such a theory wert* 
maintained, let the philosopher state with accuracy 
the projjortions that are thus instinctively beau- | 
tiful. Let him then examine whetluM* this doctrine | 
corresponds with the most obvious facts in nature. | 
The various ages of Man are, in some cases, and | 
in all cases may be, made beautiful by the genius j 
of thed*aintor or tlie Statuary. Arc the rules (*f | 
proportion applicable to all these cases ? and do 
we admire the form oi the cliild, the youth, tlie 
man, aiH’ the agq^l man, because tlioy retain, amid 
all their ^dianges, the same proportions ? Is tlie 
Beauty of the female fonn demonstrable only 
laicausc it contains the same projiortions with tlint 
of Man ; and is everything that deviates from the 
male proportion, a blemish and a deviation from 
Beauty in the f’emaU- ? These are obvious con- 
siderations ; the pursuit of them, however, will 
lead every one that is capable of observation, to 
still more satisfactory conclusions. If it is still 
farther supposed, in aid of this infant theory, that 
there are curtain projiortions in Sex, and in the 
various ag<;s of human life, which are originally 
beautiful, it will not easily be sujiposed or main- 
tained, that there are similar instincts correspon- 
dent to the casual occupations of mankind ; and 
that in every age in the progress of society, and in 
every society into which civilised man is formed, 
new or acciden^l instincts must be given, by which 
aionc ho can perceive the Bi'auty of the forms around 
him. Yet all this must he supposed before, u])on 
these principles, it is possible to account for the 
sentiments we every day feel, and for the illustra- 
tiom^ which the artist every day gives us, with 
regard to the Beauty of proportion. We see every 
day, around us, some forms of our species which 
affect us with sentiments of Beauty. In our own 
sex, we see the forms of the legislatoi*, the man of 
rank, the general, tlm man of science, the private 
soldier, the sailor, flie labourer, the beggar, 

In the other sox, we see the forms of the matron, 
the widow, the young woman, the nurse, the do- 
mestic servant, &c. Is it by the principle of Vto- 
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portion alone, that in all these cases our sentiment 
of Beauty is determined ? Are the proportions 
the same in all these cases ? Is not in fact our 
sentiment of Beauty determined by the difference 
of these proportions ; and would not the applica- 
tion of the same principles to each, destroy alto- 
gether the characteristic Beauty which wo expect 
jiiicl look for in such different cases? It is obviously 
the same in the arts of Imitation. Wo expect 
(lifFerent proportions of form from the Painter, in 
I his representation <>f a warrior and of a shepherd, 

I of a senator and of a peasant, of a wrestler and of 
a boatman, of a savag(5, and of a man of cultivated 
manners. We expect, in the same manner, from 
the statuary, very * different proportions in the 
forms of Jove and of Apollo, of llerculcs and of 
Antinous, of a Grace and of Andromache, of a 
Bacchanal and of Minerva, &c. It is of no con- 
.scMpience at present irhy vve expect all this, and 
why the gn.'atest Artists have so faithfully fulfilled 
this expectation. It is only of consequence to 
ot>serve, that all this could not happen if there 
w(!r(' any sole and original Beauty in certain pro- 
})orti(ms alone ; and that, if this had been the ciise, 
neither could we have formed tlni expectation, nor 
could tl)e artist have dared to obey it, by deviating 
from the sole and established piinciplc of Beauty. 
The farther prosecution of tliis illustration 1 leave 
very willingly to the reader. 

If the Beauty, tlum, of the Hunian Form does 
not aris(' from any cen’tain proportions which ai’c 
soh'ly and essentially beautiful, W(i must look for 
tlic sonrc<^ of it in those expressions, of which 
(like ('very other material form) it may bo signifi- 
cant to us. * 

Thenj arc two principal classes of expression, 
which the llumau Form st'ems to me to have to 
us, and which I shall considi^r scyiratcly,»as they 
iire the foundation of very different <^dnds of 
Beauty, ami have not, perliaps, been so accurately 
distinguished as they deserve. 

1 — The first of these (ixpressions is that of 
Pi f ness for tlie end for which tlie form was designed. 
TIk) JIumaii Body is a muchkie fitted for many and 
important ends ; every member of it, in tln^ same 
nianner, has distinct employments, and may bo 
citluT well or ill formecl for those ends. The 
knowledge of this fitness in the whole form, or i|i 
till* various parts of it, we hjarn from our own 
1 t“X])crienee, and from our continual observation of 
others ; and the appearance of every form immo- 
‘liately sugg<!sts to us the ideas eith(;r of fitness or 
mditness for these emls. That the appearance of 
htiioss, in this respect, is pleasing and satisfactory 

us ; and that the appearance, on the contrary, 
of any unfitness, either in the gin),eral form or in 
of its members, is painful and unsatisfactory 
fo UH, are propositions which need no illustration. 
Bm* opinions upon the subject are perhaps very 
«<*ldoiii vtiry aecniratc or iteieiitific, and tho standard 
hy which we judge is, in general, perhaps, '•only 
the common or average form. But that we have 
all Some standard of judgment on this subject, and 
that we actually feel this sentiment, either of fit- 
uoss or unfitness, in observing the forms of those 
! experience of ^every day may con- 

^1* is this expression of Fitness which is, I 
the source of the Beauty of what is 

I'lctly and properly called Proportion in the 


parts of tho Human Form, The considerations 
which lead me to this opinion are the follow- 
ing:— 

Ist, From language. The terms of proportion* 
and of fitness are convertible. If wc describe to 
any person the circumstances of a form perfectly 
fitted for the animal ends of men, we give him 
immediately tho idea of its proportion. If we 
describe a form in fny respect unfitted for these 
ends, w(j give him immediately, in the same man- 
ner, tho conception ofsdisproportion. If, on the 
other hand, wo describe a form, or a part of the 
form, as well or ill-proportioned, we immediately 
convey the idea cither of tho fitness or unfitness 
of tlie form, Ac. Such circumstances could not 
oeciii% if oiir ■entimeiits on these subjects arose 
from different causes. 

• 2d, Our seusiWlity to the Beauty of proportion is 
limited l)y oiir knowledge of this fitness. Children, 
it may always be observed, though sensible to the 
Beauty of forms from other causes, are very late 
of being semsiblc to the Beauty of proportion, 
obviously because tlu'y have not yet acejuired the 
knowledge upon whicli the sense of this relation 
is founded. Every one may have observed, in 
the same mam»er, that women are very imperfect 
judges of the beauties of proportion in tlie male 
figure, and that their sentiments of Beauty are 
formed upon very difft'rent principles ; because 
they arc naturally unac<inainted, from their own 
experitmee, with the various ends to whicli this 
fine niachino is so woiidcu’fully adapted ; and while 
tlu'^^ remain ignorant of them, tlu'y want that 
sense of fitness njion which the sentiment of ])ro- 
portion is foundt'd. Tlni common professions of 
society demand the exertion of certain luemberB 
of tile body, in *)>refcrence to tlie rest, and each 
1ms tho tendency, tlnireforc, to give peculiar 
sti*ongth and amplitude, to those peculiar mem- 
bers. Such appiuiraiices of the human Form are 
perhaps unph'asing to the general spectator, as 
d(*.viations from the common forms. But to those 
who consider tlunn in the view of the end.s which 
they |ervc, they not only acquire the beauty of pro- 
portion, but the form would appear to tliera imper- 
fect and unsatisfactory without tliesci api>earances. 
Every one expects a diflerent conformation of 
members in tho soldier, the sailor, the waterman, 
^tlio shephei^ the huntsman, the ploughman, &c. ; 
and* every painter accommodates himself to this 
expectation. If we ask what is the cause of this 
difference of our expectation, we shall find it to 
be in onr previous Imowledge (ff the purposes 
which th(iy servo ; tliat tho conformation which 

suited to the einl, has alv/ays to us the Beauty 
of proportion ; and that, when we assign our rea- 
son for our approbation, the reason is always that 
of fitness for the occupation of the person. When 
we are ignorant of this end, we never fail to feel 
the conformation uiipleasiug. 

3d, When the opinion of fitness varies, the 
sense of proportion uiiifonnly varies with it. Tho 
moat striking illustration of this proposition is in 
the sentiments we feel with regard to the form 
and proportions of the sexes. Nothing is more 
pleasing or satisfactory to us, than the full pro- 
portions of the malq form, when every member of 
the form is significant to us of the vigour and 
energy for which we know it was designed. The 
same proportions in the female form are both 
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painful and unsatiBfactory. Nothing, in the same 
manner, that form can exhibit, is so beautiful as 
the genuine proportions of the female form, yet 
•nothing is so positively painful, and oven shocking, 
as the appearance of such proportions in the form 
of man. We may trace the influence of the same 
opinion, in our judgments of the proportions which 
arc pleasing to us in the progress of the individual 
form, from infancy to manlif)od. In the age of 
infancy we look lor health, and happiness, and 
vivacity, but not for eiie:^y or strength. The 
pleasing proportions of that age are, t]icrt5fore, 
those only which are conducive to those ends ; 
and the appearance of pri'inature strength or 
energy, always aflects us with a sense of some- 
thing unnatural and monstrous. In the fofm of 
youtli, we look for vivacity, agility, speed, and all 
the incipient marks of musculai' power ; but we 
do not look for the traces of confirmed strength, 
or habitual exertion. It is in manhood only that 
we expect the full evolution of the members of the 
human Form ; and that w'e learn tkose general 
maxims of proportion, which not only guide our 
opinion of the fonn in that age, but which, in some 
measure, gui<le also our opinions of the different 
forms of the sam^^ individual in earlier agtis, as 
I the signs or indications of the promised and mature 
j form. In tluise different stages of human Life, it 
is obvious that the pro[)ortions of the sanuj form 
are very ditferent, and it is equally obvious ; that 
they are pleasing only when they are accommodated 
to the ends which we conceive to belong to these 
different periods. • 

We are conscious of the same effect in the 
opinions we form of the Proportions of the Human 
Body, in the various business and occupations of 
life : and th(^ most diff’e^rent cohfdnnations are 
pleasing to us when they are significant of tlunr 
fitness to these occupations. We expect a different 
form, and a different conformation of limbs, in a 
running-footman and a waterman, in a wTosthu' 
and a racing-groom, in a shepherd and a sailor, 
&c. If, with the idle and ineffectual labour of the 
connoisseur, we should measure the proportU>ns of 
the Faun and the Gladiator, the Hercules and the 
Antinous, the Jupiter and the Apollo, we should 
find that not only the proportions of the form, but 
those of every limb, were diflTerent ; and that the 
pleasure we feel in these proportion%%rises from, 
their exquisite fitness for the physical ends which 
the Artists were consulting, and not from any 
original or definite conformations, which alone are 
pleasing, independent of any such fitness. Even 
the mort unobserving of mankind are yet conscious 
of the influence of this ojiinion ; and w'e have onlry 
to attend to the common language of conversation 
to perceive, that men, in general, judge qf the 
propriety of every form by its suitableness to the 
profession, or age, or occupation of the jierson ; 
and that some sentiment of dissatisfaction is always 
expressed, when this fitness or suitableness does 
not appear in the peculiar form of configuration, 
4th, I would observQ, in the last place, that the 
sentiment of pleasure we feel from proportion in 
the Human Form is precisely similar, both in kind 
and degree, to that which we experience from the 
appearance of fitness in other isubjects. The sen- 
timent of fitness is a pleasing and satisfactory one, 
but it is not (in itself) a sentiment of much effect 
or enthusiasm. We are pleased, but not trans- 


ported : it satisfies the understanding, but it has 
little effect upon the imagination. The sentiment 
we experierice from the observation of proportion 
in this subject, is precisely similar. The just or 
expedient conformation of the human Form, or any 
of its members, to their ends, is undoubtedly u 
j)leasing and satisfactory observation ; but it is 
not one, which (of itself) leads to any d(*epor 
emotion. We are more displeased with its absence 
tlian pleased with its occurrence. If Ave dc’serihe 
to any i)er8on a form of this kind, we shall find 
that we give him satisfaction rather than emotion ; 
and if we wish to give him the impression of 
Beauty, wo shall also find that we must have; 
recourse to other principles, and suggest other 
images to his mind, than those of mere fitness or 
proportion. 

If the reader has followed me in the preceding 
slight illustrations, he will be induced to conclude : 
1st, That there are no original and definite jn-o- 
portions which alone are beautiful, by any peculiar 
law ifi tin? Human Fonn. 2dly, 'Phat the Beauty 
of these })roportions (whenever tlu'y are felt) is 
resolvable into the more general Bt^auty of fitness. 
And, 3dly, That this expression of fitness, though 
a source of calm and satisfactory ])f(^asure, is yet 
very insufiicitMit to account for the intense and 
profound delight we are conscious of experiencing 
from the appearances of the Human Form. 

Proportion, therefore, though necessary to the 
Ih'auty or Sublimity of the form of man, does not 
constitute it. Every one knows that Forms may 
be perfectly pro])ortioncd, and yet not be beautiful. ^ 
In its pro]>er and restricted sense, it is the just 
relatioli of animal members to tin* <*nds of an animal [ 
Fmme*; and it is a term, therefore, ecjually apj)li- | 
cable to the forms of animals as to those of man. 
In so fai as it inttuences our minds, it is a sourct; 
rather of negative than of positive Beauty ; with- 
out it. Beauty cannot exist, but it docs not exist in 
it alone ; and to account, therefore, for the effects 
we feel fi'om the api>c*arances of the Human Form, 
we n\iist look for other causes, and higher prin- 
ciples. , • 

TI. — The second class of expressions which the 
form of man has to us, is that of Charactkr, or | 
of some amiable or interesting quality of mind. | 
^hen we consider the form only as an animal j 
frame, we determine its Beauty only by its fitness | 
for the ends of animal existence; when we consider | 
it as the habitation of Mind, Ave perceive it to be ' 
significant, in every member, of the disposition or 
character of that mind. 

That such expressions exist ; or that the Human 
Form is actually significant to us of mental qualities, 
and as such, is productive of the emotions which ! 
such qualities in themselves produce, is proAod | 
beyond dispute by the universal language of man- , 
kind. We not only speak of Forms as majestic, | 
or heroic, or gentle, or* benevolent, or gay, o^* j 
spirited, or melancholy, or desi)ondent, &,c. ; bwl j 
what is much more, they are the only terms in ' 
which, in infant languages, or among the common 
people, the Human Form is described and distin- 
guished. The progress of Art, indeed, gives to 
the Artist and the Q)mioiR8eur the advantage (and 
with it all the abuses) of technical tenns ; but m 
every country, the great body of mankind adhere 
to their first impressions, and distinguish the indi- 
vidual forms of those around them, by the qualities 
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„f mind of which they feel them to be significaiit* 
Without pretending to any accurate enmncratioib 
1 apprehend the following sources of expression 
are consistent with every man’s experience. 

1. Fi*om the nature of Form itself ; in the same 
manner as has formerly been explained in the case 
of inanimate forms. Thus smooth and polished 
Hurfaees arc expressive to us of fineness, and some 
kind of animal ])erfection ; slender and attenuated 
forms, of fineness, gentleness, tenderness, Ac. ; 
forms whicli are described by flowing and waving 
outlines, of delicacy, ease, and pliability. The 
opposite Hj)pearauce8 in the Human Form ; rough 
or impolisliod surfaces, square or massy substances, 
shaip or angular outlines, are naturally expressive 
to us of the contrary qualities of rudeness, coai*se- 
lu'ss, harshness, and inq»erfection. Tliat such 
( Ifects ore produced upon our minds hy the ap- 
jjciirances of the Human Form, may he very often 
observed in the opinions we form of the character 
of strangers, when we have no better grounds of 
opinion ; and that they have always some pftect, 
even in the iin])resHionB we receive from the forms 
of those we know best, I think every man will at 
least suspect, who attends to his own feelings. 

2. The dif&rent forms of ago and of sex (for 1 
must limit myself to the great illustrations which 
nature affords me) are t'xpressive to ns, from 
( xperience, of diff'ereut characters, and become 
Urns significant of tlioSe characters. The i)eculiar 
forms of infancy are expressive to us of innocence, 
ignorance, feebleness, th(»ughtlossm;8s, and vivacity. 
Those of youth arc expressive to us of sprightliiiess, 
activity, liope, and ardour. The mature form of 
man is (‘xpresstve of strength, fortitude, thought, 
and tlui ca])acity of exertion. Tlie mature female 
form is expressive of delicacy, modesty, humility, 
Ix'uefieciiice, and tenderness. This peculiar forms 
of old ago in both sexes, of oecay, diminished 
stnuigth, abated cuj)acity, and approacliing disso- 
lution. Tliat tli(!sc different expressions exist in 
these different forms, it were surely unnecessary 
to attempt to illustrate, 

.'1. I'lie form is susceptil^c of another dlass of 
expressions, as an animal forfh. Thus, there are 
ce rtain appearances which arc significant to us of 
hoaltli or disease, of strengtli or of weakness, of 
activity or of inactivity, of agility or of uiiwicldine^, 
oi east! or of constraint, Ac. Ac. The least atten- 
tion to our own exjierieiice, or to the language of 
otluTs, may easily coiiviiieo us, both how generally 
tlieso expressions occur in our observation of the 
luunan Form, and how strongly they affect us with 
furrespondent sentiments either of pleasure or 
pain. 

4. The greatest and the most iijiportant class of 

♦ xpressions, however, of wliich the appearances of 
the form of man are significant to us, is that of 
ja culiar characters or dispositions of Mind. Of 

* a* certointy and universality of this fact, it would 
be absurd to enter into any fomial illustititioii. 

acknowledge it ourselves, whenever we de- 
fieriljo any form as majestic, humble, gay, thought- 
mi, dos]iondent, Ac. We understimd it, whenever 
'J’c licar the language of others describe them in 
[he same terms ; and we recognise it, whenever, 
m the works of the painter oV the statuary, we feel 
ourselves affected by emotions of awe, admiration, 
pity, or sympathy. 

Whether the knowledge which all men, in some 


degree, have of these expressions, is to be ascribed 
to an original sense, or whether (as is more pro- 
bable) it is the result of experience, is a question 
of no consequence in the present inquiry. It is 
sufficient for me, if it is allowed, that the forms of 
the Human Hody are descrii>tive of characters of 
mind : tliat one form, for instance, is expressive 
of dignity, another of humility, another of gaiety, 
another of melanclioly, Ac. Ac. ; and that such 
forms actually convey to us the belief of the dis- 
positions and charactf^s of whicli we have gene- 
rally found them significant. If it is allowed that 
they have such expressions, it will not easily be 
denied, that such expressions must have their 
natural and necessary iiiffucnce upon our feelings 
and ^motion^ 

I may be permitted however to state, that there 
•are many reasons, both in our own experience, 
and in our observation of the frame of others, 
which may lead us very early to some general 
conclusions of this kind. Every one knows how 
much the fij|rm of man is affected and changed by 
the passions whiclv happen to influence him ; there 
is no child wlio does not know the distinction 
between the form of dignity, of arrogance, of 
bumilit}', of supplication, of pity, of melancholy. 
When vve come to think of •these varieties, we 
cannot fail to jierceivc, that every passion has its 
distinct influence upon the form and proportions 
of the general frame ; that all the animating and | 
cheerful passions, such as hope, ardour, fortitude, j 
magnanimity, Ac., have an clfect in dilating and 
extending the. general form ; and that all those 
jiail^jions, on the contrary, whicli are dispiriting or 
depressing, have a contrary effect, in contracting 
the limits, and diminishing the proportions, ana 
lessening the vflume, of the general form. Were 
observations of this kind carried as far as they 
deserve, 1 am persuaded it would be found that 
every genuine passion has its own pijculiar I 
influenco upon the form, hy its influeneo upon | 
some peculiar members ef it ; that certain i)as- 
sions have certain effects, either in the contraction 
or dilatation of certain parts of the Human Frame; 
and that tlie language of the form might be made 
as intelligible by the Painter or the Statuary, as 
the language of the voice is made by the composer j 
of genius. It belongs to tlie artist to pursue 
inquiries c^this kind. It is sufficient for me only 
to *ob8erve, that there are certain indications in 
the Human Form of tlie dispositions which inhabit 
it : that different passions jiroduce different con- 
formations of the members and proportions of 
this fonn : that habitual dispositions are necessarily 
accompanied by habitual conformations ; and that 
iron this experience we all become sensible to 
these effects, and do in fact judge and speak of the 
Forftis of those around us as expressive of these 
characters or dispositions. 

That it is from these sources, or from the 
expi*cssion of pleasing or interesting qualities or 
dispositions of mind, that the Human Form derives 
all its positive Beauty, appears to be evident, from 
the following consideratiofts. 

1. Ever'y form which is felt as expressive of 
amiable or interesting character, is in some degree 
or other beautiful.^ Whenever we speak of a foi-m 
as being heroic, or majestic, or compassionate, or 
tender, or gay, or modest, melancholy, Ac., we 
always convey to others, and we mean to convey 
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the opinion of Beauty. Whenever such a descrip- 
tion is made to ourselves, we are uniformly im- 
pressed with the belief of Beauty in that form. 
In the works of the Painter and the Statuary, all 
the forms which rtijiresent pleasin" or interesting 
characters of mind, are beautiful ; and all those 
which express painful, or vicious dispositions, are 
of an opposite character. If our sense of the 
Beauty of Form arose from |naterial proportions 
alone, and were altogether independent of expres- 
sion, such a coincidence could not happen. Fonns 
would be beautiful only as they approached to a 
certain material standard ; and M'hatever were 
the expreiisions they signified, our sense of their 
Beauty would be determined, not by this expres- 
sion, but by their ap])roach to or deviation from 
this standard. * 

2. The most different forms aro^heauliful when, 
they arc (‘xprcissivo of interesting characters. 
What can b(i so difieront as the forms of infancy, 
of youth, of manhood, of old age ? Yet all are 
beautiful when they arii exprtjssivo of the cha- 
racter which belongs to that age. Wh!i't similarity 
is there between the forms of hope and of humility, 
of melancholy and of heroism, of fortitude and of 
compassion, of joy and gj-atitude ? Yet all of these 
are beautiful. Hfwv different, in every respect 
almost, are the genuine forms of sex ? and yet no 
one will pretend that B(;auty is limited to one 
alone. If our sense of Beauty in the Human 
Form were the result of material appearances 
only, such differences of effect would be altogether 
impossible. 

3. The S(?ntimcnt of Beauty which we fed in 
these cases, is precisely similar to those which we 
feel from tlie characters of mind of which such 
forms are expressive. If the emotion of Beauty 
wore the effect of any law of our nature by which 
certain forms -or proportions wen^ immediately 
productive of this emotion, the emotion itself 
would be a uniform and homogeneous one, and 
would differ only in degree but not in kind. 
Every sound and colour produces one definite 
sensation, and all colours and sounds of the same 
kind, according to their degree, produce the Same 
sensation. If there were any peculiar senscj, by 
which tli(j emotion of Beauty, with regard to forms, 
were iHiceived, the emotion would in every ciise 
be similar, and as readily distinguishaWe from all 
other emotions, as the sense of sound w from tJiat 
of colour, or the sentiment of justice from that of 
expedience. 

In his experience of the Beauty of forms, I 
apprehend, every man is conscious that there is 
no such unifoiTuity of emotion, as any sense of 
material Beauty, independent of all expression^ 
would produce. In his admiration of the fonns 
of heroism, of gaiety, of majesty, of pity, of grief, 
of resignation, is it one uniform and peculiar 
emotion he feels 1 or is it, on the contrary, an 
emotion founded upon the peculiar character he 
contemplates, and which corresponds to the emo- 
tion ho fools from the same character of mind, 
when he meets with k in real life, or when it is 
represented to him in the page of the historian or 
the novelist ? It would be a singular anomaly in 
nature, if the same cause should produce in our 
minds gaiety and sadness, adfniration and pity, 
laughter and tears : yet all tlicse different effects 
are prcMuced by the appearances of the Human 


Form ; and, in all these various and contradictory 
appearances, we at the same time feel the sentiment 
of Beauty. No imaginable theory seems to be 
able to account for these discordant facts, which 
rests upon any original sense of Beauty in Form 
alone ; and no other theory seems to be able to 
include them, but that which attributes the origin 
of Beauty to the Expressions of which the form is 
significant, and which therefore admits of every 
variety of form as beautiful, which is expressive 
of pleasing or interesting character. 

4. In the j)re(;eding observations, I have con- 
sidered the Human Form only as a simple form, 
the Beauty of which was to be determined either 
by some law of material form, or as significant to 
us of various interesting and affecting cliaracters 
of mind. Fearful as I am of fatiguing my 
readers, I must yet entreat their patiemre to 
follow me in another view of the subject, iu 
which I apprehend the same timth will nior(‘ 
strongly ap[)oar, and from which, perhaps, somt' 
conclusions may be di'rived of consc(iuence, both 
to th^ Artist and the man of philosophic taste. 

The Human Form is not a simple form. It is | 
a complicated frame composed of many parts, in j 
which some relation of these parts isj required by ! 
every eye, and from which relation, beauty or ; 
deformity is the actual and experienced result. | 
If the principle which 1 have stated is just, if the 
positive Beauty of the Human Form arises, in all 
various and different ciuses, from its expression of 
character of mind, then it ought to follow, that 
tlie beauty of Composition in this com})licated 
form ought (as in all other cases of composition) i 
to arisi^ from the j)reservation of Unity of cha- 
racter ;* that no forms or pro])ortions ought to 
be felt as beautiful, but those whicli accord with 
this central expression, and that differorit forms 
and differ^mt proportions ought to be felt as beau- 
tiful, wheuevi.T they are significant of the cha- 
rticters we wish and expect. If th(‘so are found 
to bo facts, I ajiprehend it will not only be suffi- ; 
cient to show the real origin of the Beauty of i 
form,«l>ut to c*Btablish some more deli nite eoiicei)- , 
tions, with regard to the nature of tluj Beauty we | 
experience in these ii^lations of the parts of the j 
Human Fonn. | 

That the Beauty of composition in the form 
of man is determined by tliis unity of character 
or expression, or in tither words, that the prin- 
ciple by which wc judge of the Beauty of any 
member or members of tlie form, is that of their 
correspondence to the general expression, is a 
proposition which seems very consistent with com- 
mon experience. Every form which we remariv 
for Beauty, has always some specific character 
which is the foiftidation of our admiration. It is 
either manly, or gallant, or majestic, or dignified, 
&c. ; or feminine, or gentle, or modest, or deli- 
cate, &c. ; as such we, feel, and as such we 
desciv’be it. It seldom happens, however, in 
actual life, that any form of this kind appimrs to 
us in which we are not conscious of some defect, 
of some limb or member being unsuitable to the 
rest, and affecting us with some sense of pain or 
dissatisfaction. If we ask ourselves what is the 
reason of our disapprobation, or if we attend to 
the language of others, we shall find, 1 think, 
that it is always resolvable into the want of cor- 
respondent expression, and that the imaginary 
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attempts we make to rectify it, consist in new- 
modelling the faulty members, so as to accord 
with this expression. It is painful to us, thus, 
to st*e a form of general delicacy with any strong 
or muscular limb, to see a bust of manliness or 
strength, with limbs cither short or attenuated, or 
limbs of great strength and vigour, with a thin 
and hectic form of body, &c. In the general 
form of woman, it is in the same manner painful 
to observe; any limb of masculine size or strength ; 
and so deIi(;ato is even the rudest feeling upon 
this subject, that the form of a foot, or of a 
finger, can detract from the most perfect Beauty. 
When we have the misfortune to w'itnoss any de- 
fect of this kind, we wish, and perhaps we ex- 
press our w ishes, to remedy it ; and what is the 
ohj(;ct of our wislics i is it not to reduce the too 
]K)\verful, or to increase the too attenuated limb 
to the general character of the form, to maintain 
throughout it that unity of expression which is 
necessary to our complete emotion, and if cither 
in idea or in imitation we can succeed in these 
wislies, do we not f(‘el ourselves, and teach* others 
to f(;('l,tlio full cfl(;et of that beautiful form which 
natuni or accident has left imperfect ? Is it not 
consistent iji the same manner with general ex- 
pi'rieiiee, that in describing a beautiful form to 
those w’ho have not seen it, we always begin by 
stating the character which it signifies, and if w’c 
end by asserting that all the various members of 
the form correspond in maintaining this charac- 
t(‘ristic expression, do we not succeed in con- 
yiiieing tinun that tlu; form is beautiful, and that 
its eorupositiou is as jKU’fect as its expression ? 

The standard I believe by which w.^ chiefly 
estimate the general character of the form, is that 
of the expression of the ("ouritcmaucc. We very 
seldom, I ai>prchcnd, prettmd to jud^ge of tlu; 
Beauty of the fonii of any j>e,r8on, wljpsc counte- 
nance we have not yet seen. Of a mutilated 
statue of wliich the head was lost, we might speak 
securely of the propriety of its mere physical pro- 
portions, bnt I think we should not speak w'ith 
etjual security of the Bcaij^ty of the composition of 
its members. In studying any of the greater 
fonns of statuary or painting, I conceive, in the 
same manner, that we shall feel in ours(;lves, and 
that we may obstjrve in others, that our eyc 3 is per- 
lK5tually moving from the countcnaiuHi to %hc 
form ; that until we feel distinctly the clmractex* 
which the Countenance expresses, we are at a loss 
to conceive the meaning of the composition ; and 
that when wo do foci it, we then immediately con- 
ceive that we are in possession of the key by which 
the form and the proportion of every member is 
to be estimat(;d. The moment, either in tlie 
observation of nature or of tlio*arts of imitation, 
that we feci the Countenance to be expressive of 
character, we instantly expect and look for a 
^oity in the composition of every member of the 
lorm. The most insignificant portions •of the 
trame seem then to arise into meaning and conse- 
quence ; we demand that all of these should con- 
tribute, hy the nature of their character, to the 
gcnc;ral character of the Countenance ; and if any 
ut them are defective, we lament either over the 
^cidonts of natui’e, or the Incapacity of the artist. 
” cro we to state to any person, that a statue had 
ta f which the assiduity of technical 

ste had ascertained, that every limb was fashioned 


according to the most approved rule, and the 
whole composed of the most perfect individual 
members, the impression I think we should leave 
upon him would be, that it was a work of consum- 
mate art, and that the labour of tho artist was 
deserving of much rew^ard. Were we, on the 
other hand, to state to him that this statue had 
some great or interesting character, that the 
Countenance exprefsed some heroic or some ami- 
able passion, and that every limb and every line 
of the form was in full correspondence with this 
expression, 1 apprelunul wc should give him the 
conviction, that the statue was a masterpiece of 
genius, and that no language of enthusiasm was 
superior to its deserts. 

In prosecuting tin's inquiry (and I attempt 
notning buf to load the minds of my readers to 
the prosecution of the subject for themselves), I 
trust they will find that the second proposition, or, 
" that no forms or proportions arc; actually felt as 
beautiful, which do not accord with the character- 
istic expression of the general form,’’ to b(; eipially 
consistent •with experience. It is undoubtedly 
natural at first, to imagine that a beautiful form is 
that wliich consists of beautiful parts, and that, 
therefore, nothing more is necessary than to unite 
tho most beautiful parts together. Such is the first 
rude idea of the mind of taste ; and such also, 
perhaps, tho first attcinjit of the young artist. A 
very little exi>erience is sufficient to overturn this 
infant theory. It teaches, both in nature ami in 
tlie imitation of it, that the more assemblage of 
beautiful parts, is not sufficient to coiustitute 
B%aiit.y ; tliat some other principle is wanting ; 
and that no forms or proportions are in them- 
selves essentially beautiful, but as they accord with 
the cbaracter^of the whole form, and unite with 
its peculiar expression. 

Tliere is no man, liowcver ignorant of the lan- 
guage of Taste, who would not feel shocked at 
seeing the delicate arm of a woman joined to tlie 
body of a warrior, or the athletic limbs of the 
warrior united with tlio form of youthful gaiety, or 
the muscular bust of labour with the light and 
ehtfttic limbs of joy and activity; each of Iheso 
parts, however, are beautiful in peculiar circum- 
stances; and why are they hero disaiiproi od of, — 
but because they do not agree with the character 
of the form, and contradict tho expression we wtTe 
prepared Ho indulge. Nothing that the genius of 
man has ever produced is perhaps so beautiful as 
the limbs of the Belvidere Apollo, and the forms 
which reign in the licad and neck and bust of the 
Medicean Venus. Yet lot us, even in fancy, apply 
these exquisite forms to any oilier statue ; let us 
gi\e to the form of Jove or Hercules the limbs of 
the Apollo, and to those of Juno or of Minerva the 
head and bust of the Venus, and wo should feel 
the assemblage not only jiainful, but ludicrous. 
If we were asked, or if we were to ask ourselves, 
for the reason of this displeasure, we should im- 
mediately say that it was because these forms 
were discordant with the general character ; and 
that they affected us precisely in the same manner 
as wc are affected in real life, when we see ago 
or dignity counterfeit the manners of youth, or 
matron gravity assume the affectation of youthful 
bashfulncss. These indeed are extreme cases: 
but they are important in showing the principle 
from which our most common judgments are 
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fonnecl ; and whoever will prosecute the inquiry 
by his own observation, will perceive that even in 
his most familiar intercoui*8e with others, it is this 
demand which chiefly detennines them: that in 
every form which we feel as characteristic, wo 
look for unity in the expression of its parts : and 
that our criticisms upon the forms of those around 
us are pennancntly occasioned by the want of this 
correspondence, and the coiy:radiction wc feel 
between the expression of the limbs and that of 
the general form. It is mjiiecessary for me to 
say, that such feelings and such criticism lUiver 
could take place, if there were any essential Beauty 
in such forms, independent of all expression. 

These observations (slight as they arc) lead so 
necessarily to establish the truth of the third pro- 
position, “ that diffenuit forms and different pro- 
portions- of form ar(^ felt as beautijnl, when they 
correspond with the character of the general 
form,” that 1 can scarcely presume to fatigue my 
readers \vith any illustration. If no forms or 
parts are beautiful but those which accord with 
the general (ixpressiou, it must follow that differ- 
ent forms of these parts may b(? beautiful. Ilow 
fully this is the case, we have the testimony of ex- 
perience. Nothing is more different than l>otli 
the fonns and proportions of the same ine‘mbei*s, 
in infancy, in youth, in manhood, and in age ; yet 
in all of these we discover Beauty, when they are 
expressive of the character w’hich is amiable or 
respectable or interesting, in these different periods 
of human life. I forbear to speak of the difference 
of sexual forms, and of the principle which so ob- 
viously d(;tennincs the difference of our admirati6n. 
I leave my readers to attend to the illustrations 
which painting, and which, above all, statuary can 
afford them, where they will find ^lat the great 
masters of this art have governed themscdvcjs by 
principles very different from those who, in later 
ages, have satisfied themselves with the humble 
glory of being their adniinu’s and expositors : that 
the deeji effect which they have produced is by 
the magical harmony of their composition : that 
in this study th(;y have made use of the most 
different forms, and proportions of form, in eVbry 
member of the human body : that there are not 
perhaps two examples existing, in which these 
proportions are to be found the same ; and that 
even in the representation of the same ideal being, 
these projiortions are found to vary, whenever the 
expression, by which it was distinguished, varied 
either in kind or degree?. I shall only observe 
that the pniiciplo from which they executed their 
unrivalled works, is the same which the lowest of 
us experience in daily life. We are all acquainted 
with the influences of passion or emotion upon 
the general form, and upon its different members ; 
and we every day judge of the existence of sfich 
emotions or passions by such ai>pearanco8 of the 
form. Even in the same individual wo have seen 
perha]>8 all these changes take place ; the muscu- 
lar limbs of hc.alth and the shrunk limbs of disease, 
the okivatfMl chest of hope or ardour, and the bent 
form of despondence or ^grief, the firm and com- 
pressed form of fortitude, or the lengthened and 
elastic spring of gaiety or joy, &c. We have felt 
the influence of these expressions of mind, there- 
fore, even in the same individuaf: under different 
forms and proportions of form, we have recognised, 
by thijf dkperietice, the principle which has given 


to the statuary his power over the feelings of man- 
kind ; and whenever we look back upon our expe- 
rience, we shall find that the forms which wo thus 
felt as most beautiful in the same individual, were 
permanently those which were expressive of the 
most amiable or the most interesting dispositions 
of mind. They who have sufficiently felt the 
power of theatrical representation, who have at- 
tended not only to the voice and the countenance, 
but to the variety of form, or proportions of form, 
which Mr. Garrick and Mrs. Siddons assumed, 
according to the passions they represented, will 
feel better than by any cold illustration, that 
different forms are capable of Beauty, and that 
all arc* beautiful which cxj)ress noble passions and 
interesting emotions. 


From the illustrations, which I have limited 
myself to suggest only, but not to pursue, I flatter 
myself my readers will perceive, tliat the form of 
man is, actually significant to us of two distinct and 
important ex])ressions. Ist, As a physical form, 
in which the form itself, and every member i)f it, 
is expressive either of fitness or unfitness for its 
|)hysieal ends. 2dly, As a form expressive of 
Mind, in which every passion or emotion lias its 
distinct signs, in the apj)earance of the form 
itself, and in the appearance of its different 
members. 

The t<?rm Proportion has unfortunately been 
promiscuously applied to both expressions ; and in 
the* ambiguity of the teion both the artist and the 
philosopher have been often misled, in their re- 
search ixto tlic origin of this Beauty. 

I am itot presum])tnous enough to attempt to 
introduce any new language into a science where 
tcchnicjil t 'rmsarqso rigidly cherished ; but 1 may 
presume to^ suggest to my younger readers a very 
simple rule, by which they may know to what 
cause they are, in such cases, to ascribe the emo- 
tions they feel, 

A Human Form has all the beauty of strict pro- 
portion* when nothing* hurts us in its form, and 
when no impropriety ai>pears in any of its members 
for the physical ends for which the funn, either 
in nature or art, is designed. 

^ Human Form, on the contrary, has only the 
Jleauty of character^ vvlien sf)me amiable or in- 
tcTcsting disposition of mind is expressed by it, 
and when wo perceive a positive relation between 
the expression of every different nuiinbcr, and the 
expression of the general character. 

Some attention to this distinction may perhaps 
be of use both to the man of gemuine taste, and to 

the artist It ipay relieve the first from the 

trammels of technical language, and raise him 
to higher speculations than the usual schools of 
art permit or employ ; and it may teach the latter 
that his ambition is only td be gratified when he 
can ej^cite the sympathitjs of mankind, and make 
the Human Form expressive of all that the 
Human Mind can either exert or feel. 


I finish this long sedlion, by stating the general 
conclusions, with regard to the Ihiauty that is 
peculiar to the form of man, which seem to fol- 
low from the considerations I have suggested. 
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I.— That the Beauty or Sublimity of the Human 
Form, does not arise from any original andessen- 
tial Beauty in this form, or in its composition. 

IT. — That there is a negative species of Beauty 
necessary to every beautiful form, but not consti- 
tuting it, which arises from the expression of 
physical fitness or propriety. 

JII. — That the real and positive Beauty of the 
fonii arises frofh its expression of some amiable or 
interesting character of Mind, and that the degree 
ol' this Beauty is proportionate to the degree in 
which this character is interestmg or affecting to 
us. And, 

IV That the Beauty of composition in the 

Iliinian l^^onn arises (as in all other cases) from 
tlio unity of Expression ; and that the law by 
which we <h;terinino the Beauty of the several 
nu mbers of this form, is that of their correspond- 
euice to tlui t)eculiar nature of the Characteristic 
xpression. 


SKCTION IV. 

OF THK srPUMITY AND BEAUTY OF ATTrTUDfS AND OESTUKE. 

Besidk th« general Beauty of form which I have 
considered, there arc various emotions of Beauty 
fVilt from peculiar Positions, or Motions of the 
Human Body. The first of these constitutes the 
Beauty of AttUxule^ the second the Beauty of 
Gesture. 

The proper Expression of form is that of the 
permanent character or disposition of mind. The 
expressions, on the contrary, of attitude and of 
gesture, are those of temporary or occasi<jnal pas- 
sion or affection. They have, therefore, «thc same 
riilation to the expression of the general form, that 
tlu^ variable colours and featu|es of tly) Counte- 
nance have to the expression of tjie general 
Countenance. 

1 have only farther to premise?, that Proportion, 
or that yiroper conformation of parts which is 
n(?cessary for the purposes of the animal frame, 
is as essential to the Beauty of attitude and gesture, 
as it is to that of form in g^eral. No form can 
he beautiful which is disproportioin?d ; but every 
form that is proportioned is not beautiful. In tin? 
same manner, no attitude or gt'sture can proj)erly 
h(' beautiful in a form which is dispropoi*tione(# or 
defonned ; but every attitude or gesture in a well* 
proportioned form is not felt as beautiful. For 
this Beauty, therefore, we must search for other 
causes. 

Whatever may be the result of our invosti- 
gatioii, it is to be observed, in the first place, 
that in this case, as in the foregoing case of fonn, 
there are two very distinct expressions, which any 
attitude or gesture may signify to us. 

1. The first is that of Ease or constraint, of 
physical pleasure or physical jiain. Our knowledge 
of this expression is derived from all the wources 
of our knowl(‘dge, from our own experience, from 
our sympathy with others, and from their language 
and analogous experience. There is no child, 
perhaps, who does not immediately perceive, from 
the attitudes or gestures of others, whether they 
J're easy or constrained ; liiid who does not feel 
I>aiii when he witnesses any gesture or attitude 
"Inch seems to him forced or extreme. The same 
principle guides us in a still greater degree in 


maturity. — And in the fine arts, in those repre- 
sentations of Human Form or Action, where 
something greater and more perfect than ordi- 
•iiary nature is attempted to be produced, we still 
feel that ease is necessary to the Beauty either of 
attitude or gesture ; and that wo are incapable of 
entering into the full expression of the form, if 
anything harsh or constrained appears in its com- 
position. Of the tr^th of this proposition, I shall 
enter into no farther explanation. I have only to 
add, that while it is an expression necessary to 
the Beauty either of Ittitude or gesture, it does 
not constitute this Beauty. Many attitudes and 
gestures may be easy and unconstrained, but they 
are not therefore beautiful. In every mechanical 
profession case is acquired by the labourers or 
artists ; but *the attitudes or gestures wliich such 
|, profcEsions cxBibit are not therefore beautiful. In 
' the common business of life we everywhere see 
ease in the performance of it, but we do not every- 
where see Beauty in gesture or attitude. 

The expression, therefore, of Ease or facility is 
necessary fo the Beauty of attitude or gesture, 
in the same manner as that of proportion is to 
the Beauty of form. It is the negative Beauty 
of gesture and attitude, because without it this 
Beauty cannot exist, but as it does not of itself 
constitute it, we must look to other causes for the 
origin of their positive Beauty. 

2. The second great expression of which atti- 
tude and gesture in the Human Fprm are signifi- 
cant to us, is that of Passion or Emotion, or of 
some pleasing or int(?re8ting quality of an intel- 
le<?tual or moral Mind, That such cx})ressions of 
mind do exist ; that in our earliest years we inter- 
pret the sentiments of the minds of others from 
the external i^ipearances of their gesture or atti- 
tude ; that whether an original or acquired lan- 
guage, it is yet a language which all men under- 
stand ; that in the defect of artificial language, 
it is the universal language to wliich all men in- 
stinctively have recourse, and which all men as 
instinctively comprehend : that the attitudes, in 
short, of majesty, fortitude, hope, love, pity, de- 
spfAidence, &c. ; and that the gestures of gaiety, 
mirth, rapture, anger, revenge, melancholy, de- 
spair, &c., are intelligible to mankind without any 
previous instruction, and that when they are un- 
deratood, tlic?y convey the peculiar emotions which 
tlie affections of mind they signify are fitted to 
convey, are propositions so plain and so uni- 
versally acknowledged, that I catmot detain my 
readt?r8 by any formal illustration of them. 

The object which I have in viiiw, is to solicit 
them to ol)sorvo, that all the positive Beauty or 
Suiilimity which they experience m such attitudes 
or gestures, is finally to be ascribed to the Cha- 
ra<it(‘rs or dispositions of mind of which they are 
significant. 

I If there were any gestures or attitudes of 

the Human Form which were necessarily and 
originally beautiful, it would follow that such ges- 
tures or attitudes of Beauty might be found under 
every variety of expression. If, on the contrary, 
tlie Beauty of these conformations arises from the 
expressions of mind wdiich they signify, then it 
ought to follow that no gestures or attitudes should 
be beautiful that ‘are not expressive of interesting 
or amiable affections. 

For the determination of this qucstion«the most 
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ignorant man has all the knowledge that is neces- 
sary. Every man can distinguisli between the 
attitudes or gestures of amiable or unamiable dis- 
positions : between the attitudes or gestures of 
gaiety, gentleness, pity, humility, &c., alid those 
of fear, rage, envy, pi'ide, cruelty, &c. Of all 
these various attitudes and gestures the Human 
Form is susceptible. The only question is, which 
of these classes of expression is beautiful ? and 
what the answer to that questfon is to be, I leave 
most willingly to my readers to dtitermine. 

If this is the case in realOife, it is naturally the 
same in the representation of it. The genius of 
painting and statuary has imagined and repre- 
sented all the classes of exjjression of which the 
Human Form is capable. Which of these is it 
that we feel and that we sj)cak of l^s bcautlTul ? 
What are the gesture’s or attitudes on which our 
imagination loves to dwell, and which seem to us 
to give a higher intelligeiKu^ and meaning to the 
rude language of common nature ? Is it not ujioii 
those which arc expressive to us of great, or he- 
roic, or amiable disj)ositions alone ; anC do we not 
wish to forget tJiose, on the other hand, which con- 
vey to us tlie idea of tlark or malignant, or sclilsli 
affectiotis ? We yield, perhaps, to the powers of 
the Artist ; we acknowledge the use of such forms 
and such t’xpressions for the general effect of con- 
trast in the composition, but we never mistake be- 
tween the original and the artificial Beauty ; and 
we only lament (as we do in real life) that the 
forms of vice should be imcessary to give effect 
to the character and the cx[)r(;sHion of virtue. 
The artist may a])eak (in the language of art) of 
the Beauty of such attitudes or gtjstures, in the 
same manner as the lover of dminatic art may 
B]>cak of the Beauty of the representation of 
Hichard or Togo. But these are^'obviously con- 
ventional terms ; terms which ex])ress not the 
Beauty of the character represented, but of the 
justness of the repre8(intatioii, and of whi(;h every 
one has in his powcT to judge when he separates 
the character from the composition, and considers 
whether the attitude or gestures which express 
such characters are beautiful in th€mselve»y or 
only beautiful in ndorence to the end of the com- 
position. 

If anything more were necessary to be said 
upon a principle so obvious, I would entreat my 
readers to make a simple though an imaginary €$x- 
periment : to assume to themselves in the first 
place, the most perfect form they have known, 
whether of male or female Beauty, and then to 
throw this same exquisite form into the situations 
1 shall suggtjst, and which their own experience 
of the influence of mind upon the material frame < 
will sufficiently justify. 

Let them, in the first place, suppose this ffrm 
under the influence of some mry uninteresting or 
vulgar emotion^ such as ever occurs, and must 
ever occur in the common business of life, even 
to the greatest and the best of mankind. In such 
circumstances, are any attitudes or gestures felt 
as beautiful ? The mo 8 t 4 >erfect> form of man may 
be doomed to low and degrading labour : may 
follow the plough, or toil at the oar, or labour at 
anvil, or be attenuated at the shuttle. The 
most interesting fonn of woman may in the same 
manner bo employed in the various debasing 
offices oi common servitude, or in the low higgling 


of the market, or in the angry contests of narrow 
economy, &c. In such situations is the attitude 
or gesture of any form (however naturally beau- 
tiful in itself) ever remarked as beautiful ? and 
do we not wish for some higher or more interest- 
ing expression befiu’o wc expect to find it ? “ No 
man,’' says the French proverb, “is a hero to 
his valet de chambre.” The truth of the proverb 
may be extended much farther, and there is no 
man capable of observation, who must not have 
been often struck with the contradictory emotions 
he has felt from the appearances of the same form, 
and the complete absence of Beauty in the atti- 
tudes and gestures of the same person, in whom, 
at other times, and when umler the dominion of 
any interesting emotion, he felt all the influence 
of gesture or of attitude. 

Let the Exp(;rimcntiilist suppose, in the second 
place, the assumed form under the dominion of 
any unamiable or vicious emotion. Let him ima- 
giiKi it under the influence of rage, or envy, or 
cruelty, or revenge, or remorse, &,c., and then ask 
himsefl' whetlun*, in such circumstances, the ges- 
tures or the attitudes of the form an? beautiful. 
Such <?xp(?riments it may have been the misfor- 
tune of some to verify ; such attitude^s or gesture, 
all, in some degree, may have seen, in tin? repre- 
sentations of the ]>ainter or the Kcul])tor ; and 
whatever may be the illusion of art, or the arti- 
ficial Beauty which arises from the })ower8 of in- 
vention or composition, there is no one who will 
not acknowledge that, in themselves at least, such 
gesturtis or attitudes are not beautiful, ami that 
if they occurred in real life they would be felt 
either as ])ainful or revolting. 

Let tli.o observer then, in tlie last place, suppose 
his assumed fonn under the dominion only of 
amiable or of interesting emotions; lot him animate 
it wdth hoj^)e, or lo^e, or joy, or tcaidernesR, or me- 
lancholy, or dignity, or patriotism, or benevolence, 
or devotion ; and let him then ask himself what i.s 
the cJiaracter of the attitudes or gestur(?R which th(; 
instincts of his imagination siipj)ly ; he will find (if I 
do notmuch deceive my self), that all the attitudes or 
gestures wliich tlien rise before him are beautiful ; 
that every conformation of the human frame which 
is expressive of such dispositions is pleasing and 
delightful to him ; and what is mon?, that the 
ent)otion they produce in him is precisely the same 
»with that which he feels from the expression of 
the same dispositions by the artificial communica- 
tion of language. I have used the simplest illus- 
tration that occurs to me ; but if my readers are 
conscious of its justice, it will be sufficient to show 
them that the Beauty of attitude or gesture arises, 
not from any original and independent Beauty in 
certain conformrftions of the members of the hu- 
man form, but from the expression they convey 
of the dis]30sition8 or passions by which it is ani- 
mated. I 

2. addition to this very obvious considera- 
tion, I must observe, that if the Beauty of attitude 
or gesture is predetermined by any law of our 
constitution, it cannot obviously exist in different 
and contrary appearances or conformations. If? 
for instance, the full display of all the muscular 
force or vigour of tliA form affords the central 
Beauty of the attitudes or gestures of tliat forin? 
then no attitude or gesture which hides, which 
diminishes, or which contracts this display, can 
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possibly bo beautiful. If the absolute Beauty of 
the form depends, according to another theory, 
upon the preservation of certain lines or propor- 
I tioiis, or sinuosities, &c., then it is equally obvious 
that no form can possibly be beautiful which does 
not possess these positive lines or curvatures, &c. 
Whatever may bo the hypothesis we assume with 
regard to the material origin of this Beauty, 
nothing can be more obvious, than that the truth 
of the hypothesis must finally rest upon the uni- 
j formity of our sentiments upon this subject ; and 
j that no hypothesis can be deserving of regard, 

1 if it is found that oj)posite and different ai)p(5ar- 
Alices arc yet productive of the same sentiment of 
! Beauty. 

[ The facts, which arc within the reach of every 
; person’s observation, seem to me to conclude 
I decisively against every hypothesis of this kind;.| 
and to show that the most dissimilar and opposite 
attitudes and gestures are actually felt as beautiful, 
whenever they are expressive of emotions or dis- 
positions of mind, in which we sympathise and are 
interested. 1 limit myself to the suggestibn of a 
very few examples. 

In the attitudes of majesty, or dignity, or 
luToism, oTi virtuous pride, &e. the form is ele- 
vated, the head is raised, the chest expanded, the 
limbs firmly and vigorously pronounced, &c. In 
the attitudes, on tlu^ contrary, of the same form, 
und(?r the imj»rossion of humility, pity, adoration, 
penitence, melancholy, &c., the reverse of all these 
configurations takes place. The head droo])s, the 
form bends, the chest contracts, the limbs yield, 
and the whole frame assumes not only a different, 
but an opposite apjKiarance. All of these jittitudes, 
how’(!Vcr, are beautiful in nature, as AveU as in the 
represemtations of art. Could this happen if there 
wer(5 any crertain conformations which ^alone were 
beautiful ? or can they be explained upon any 
other princij»lo than that of their being beautiful 
only, as the signs of tlie characters and dispositions 
of mind ? 

I’hero is gi’oat Beauty in the same manner in 
the gestures of all the gay and exhilarating pas- 
sions, in tlu^ frolic of infancy, the clastic step of 
ioy, the expanded arms of hope, the clasped hands 
of thankfulness, in the reclining head, and heaving 
bosom, which exj)ress the long-drawn sigh of rap- 
ture, &c. These, however, are all different^ ixp- 
])earan<HiS, and not reconcilable certainly to tlie 
hypothesis of any original or independent con- 
lornmtiou, in which the beautiful only consists. 
But if those different appearances are irreconcilc- 
able with such hypotheses, what shall we say to 
the still more beautiful gestures which even the 
same form exhibits under the dominion of other* 
f iiiotions ? and when the conformations presented 
are not only different but opposite ; — to the slow 
and heavy step of grief, the drooping form of 
melancholy, the bent posture of supplication, the 
reposing limbs of infant slumber, or the pr<»tration 
oi the whole form in ardent devotion, &c. ? If we 
look for the origin of the Beauty of these appear- 
ances in the qualities of the material form alone, 
we shall find it difficult to account for the produc- 
tion of the same effect from causes so different 
and even contradictory : but if we look for it in 
the expressions of which such appearances are 
‘iignificant^ we shall receive a very simple solution 
when we consider that all these various signs are 


expressive of passions which are pleasing or inte- 
resting to us, and when we remember that the 
nature of the emotion we receive from these signs 
is precisely the same in every case, with that which 
we recoixi from our sympathy with the passions or 
emotions of which they are significant. 

.‘k In the slight illustrations which I have now 
offered, 1 havi* for a moment taken it for granted, 
that our scniiimmj of the Beauty of attitude or 
gesture is unifonu ; and that (wluitevor may be 
the origin of Beautv in this respect) the same 
gesture or attitude Kvhich is tince beautiful, is 
always beautiful. It is an admission, however, 
very inconsistent with experience ; and 1 have 
therefore to solicit my readers to observe farther, 
that not only the most different and opposite 
gestures or* attitudes of the human form are felt 
as beautiful, but that even the same attitude or 
gesture is felt sometimes as beautiful and sometimes 
as the reverse : and that this differcnccj of our 
opinion is always to be referred to our souses of the 
propriety or impropriety of the emotion which it 
expresses^to us. 

Every one is sonsiblo of the Beaqty of tin; atti- 
tudes or gestures of infancy, of the careless j)lay 
of limbs, and the elastic vigour of motion, which 
distinguish that happy age. , The same! attitudes 
or gestures in manhood or in age would bo cither 
indecorous or painful, and would express to us 
nothing but imbecility or insanity. The helpless 
attitudes, the slow and feeble gestures of old age, 
are beautiful in an extreme degree, and can never 
be imitated by the artist, without producing a 
dtsep and interesting emotion. The same attitudes 
or gestures in youth or in manhood would be 
positively painful, as expressing to us nothing but 
the most abject terror or servility. TIuto are a 
thousand ge^ures and attitudes which b(jlong to 
the female sex, wliicli arise from their jusculiar 
character, and constitution, and habits, and which, 
as expressive of female character, are, and ever 
must be, beautiful. Give the male figure any of 
tli^e characteristic attitudes or gesturcjs, and you 
soon find that the only effect is that of positive 
disgust and abhorrence. The assumption of the 
most beautiful or of the most sublime gestures of 
the male form, by the female sex, is ever produc- 
tive of similar pain and dissatisfaction. 

There is, in the same manner, a certain con- 
'iistency, that we expect in common life, between 
the attitude or gesture of any i^erson and the 
nature of the character we attribute to Jiim ; and 
we never observe any violation of this consistency 
without pain. 

The same attitude of gaiety which we feel as 
beautiful in tlie young, we should feel as disgrace- 
ful in the mature. The same gesture of joy which 
Wjo should approve in tlie thoughtful and the old, 
we should consider as tame and unfeeling in the 
young. The grief of a young woman we expect 
to be expressed by greater violence of gesture, 
than we should approve in a character of matron 
firmness : and the cahn and subdued gesture of 
matron grief, would, in ihe same manner, be pain- 
ful or unsatisfactory to us in the form of the for- 
mer. In pursuing this observation it will be found, 
that not only age, but profession, occupation, cha- 
racter of form,^charactcr of countenance, and a 
thousand other circumstances, determine our sen- 
timents of the Beauty of attitude or gesture, by 
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dotormining the nature of the expression Ave 
expect from the individual we contemplate ; and 
that the same gesture is beautiful or otherAvise pre- 
cisely as it accords, or does not accord, with the 
character we attribute to the Form. 

The severe and thoughtful gravity we admire in 
the attitude of a Judge, would be absurd in a 
young Lawyer. The step of dignity, the attitude 
of command which we love in Jthe general of an 
army, would be ludicrous in a subaltern officer, 
&c. The same gestures or attitudes which wo feel 
as beautiful or sublime in fi^gict imitation upon 
the stage, would be ludicrous, if they were em- 
ployed even in the higher comedy, nor would they 
even be permitted by good taste in the inferior and 
less interesting characters of tragedy. It is unne- 
cessary to say that the most approved or fascinat- 
ing gestures of comedy would be altbgether insuf- 
ferable if they were employed in tragic represen- 
tations. I shall only farther request my readers to 
call to their remembrance the attitudes and ges- 
tures which they have so often admired in classic 
sculpture, and to ask themselves AvhethA* the same 
gestures, &c., Avould be beautiful in all charac- 
ters : (as would necessarily be the case, if B(jauty 
in this respect arose from any definite conforma- 
tions), — whether tho , gesture of the Apollo would 
be beautiful in the Hercules, or in the Jupiter; or 
the attitudes of tho Venus beautiful in the forms 
of Juno or Minerva ? Even in the lowest employ- 
ment of the art of painting (in portrait-painting), 
wo feel the necessity of this correspondence of 
attitude to character ; and wo blame the painter 
whenever he chooses any attitude or position whitfh 
appears to us inconsistent with the character of 
mind Avhich is expressed by the Countenance. In 
feeling and in exprijssiug, on the contrary, this 
correspondence ; in selecting the attitude or ges- 
ture which suits best with tho character he repre- 
sents, consists of one of the chief evidences of the 
genius of the artist ; and by this means the por- 
trait of an obscure individual may sometimes pos- 
sess the value of an original comj)osition. 

I shall only add to these illustrations, by re- 
questing my readers to observe, in the last plabe, 
that m a great variety of cases, our sense of the 
Beauty of the same attitude or gesture in the same 
individual is actually determined, not by the ap- 
j)earances which are exhibited to the eye, but by 
our opinion of the propriety or impropriety of the 
emotion which it expresses. Indignation for in- 
stance, or rage, or revenge, arc passions capable 
of ])roducing very sublime attitudes and gestures ; 
and when these passions arise from great or noble 
motives, the attitudes by which they are expressed 
arci felt as sublime. Let us witness the same atti- 
tudes when they are expressive of little, or trivial, 
or degrading sentiments, and they immediately 
become painful or ridiculous. The gestures of 
Don Quixote in encountering the windmills, or in 
routing the flock of sheep, are precisely the same 
with those that must have been ejnployed by the 
Amadises or the Orlandos of romance ; yet they 
would be beheld certainly with very different 
emotions. The attitudes of grief, of sorrow, of 
! melancholy, are beautiful in an extreme degree, 
particularly in the female form. Tell us, however, 
that they arise from some trifling *cause, from the 
disappointment of a party, the loss of a trinket, or 
the Bucceas of a rival Beauty, and we feel no emo- 


tion but those of contempt or ridicule. The gestures 
of almost all the gay aud exhilarating passions are 
beautiful ; and our sympathy with happiness is so 
great, that we never observe them without the 
disposition to believe that they are just. Inform 
us, however, that all these expressions of happiness | 
arise from some childish or some worthless motive ; 
that the philosopher has only discovered a new 
butterfly ; or that the warrior has only got a step 
in the army ; that the joy of the youthful Beauty 
is only occasioned by the present of a new dress, 
and that of the matron by a fifty-pound prize 
in the lottery, &c., and the gestures we formerly 
admired become at once either ludicrous or dis- 
gusting. Observations of this kind may be extended 
to every emotion or passion, and I think it will be 
found, in every case, that no gesture or attitude 
1^ expressive of such passions or emotions is perma 
ncntly aud originally beautiful ; that our opinion 
of this Beauty varies according to circumstances ; 
aud that the circumstance, in every case, which 
determines our sentiment of Beauty, is our opinion ! 
of the Justness or propriety of the emotion which i 
such attitude or such gesture signifies. | 

SECTION V. ' I 

OF ORACK. 

The preceding illustrations are intended to | 
show, that the Sublimity or Beauty of attitude and , 
gesture, arises not from any causes of a material 
kind, nor from any law by which certain material | 
appearances are immediately productive of these 
sentiments, but from their being adapted to ex- 
press, anjl being felt as expressive of amiable, or 
intcri^sting, or respectable qualities of the Human 
Mind. In concluding those illustrations, 1 have 
comi)leted pH that I had properly in view in that 
investigation. 

There is,however, a quality of which the Human 
Form is susceptible, and which is occasionally 
found both in its positions and in its motions, whi(di 
is not sufficiently accounted for by this theory. 
This quality is Grace a quality different from 
Beauty, though ncarlj^ allied to it ; which is never 
observed without aftecting us with (unotions of 
peculiar delight, and which it is perhaps the first 
object of tho aris of sculpture and of j)aintiug to 
study and to i)resent. Upon this subject, while I 
presume to offer a few additional observations, I 
am yet to request my readers to consider them 
rather as conjectures, than as the results of any 
formal inquiry. 

That there is a difference between the qualities 
of Beauty and of Grace, in the Human Form, 
•'must, I conceive, everywhere be admitted. Tho 
teinns themselves lire neither synonymous, nor are 
used synonymously ; the emotions we receive from 
them are easily distinguishable, and arc every day 
distinguished in common language ; and when we 
refer to experience, we may find a thousand in- 
stances in which the positions and movements of 
tho form are beautiful without being graceful. 
Beauty, indeed, in some degree or other, is to be 
found in the most common appearances of man ; 
but Grace is rarely seen. We often lament its 
absence, while wo are bonscious of the presence 
of Beauty ; and it everywhere seems to us to de- 
mand some Ikigher and more uncommon requisites 
than those which are necessary to mere Beauty. 
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It seems to me, still fartlior,that the appearances 
of Grace in the attitudes or gestures of the form, 
are never perceived without affecting us with some 
H(?ntimeTit of respect, or admiration, for the person 
whose form expresses them. When wo observe 
the attitudes of joy, or hope, or innocent gaiety, 
we feel delight, hut not respect for those who ex- 
hibit them. When we observe the attitudes of 
grief, or melancholy, or despondence, we feel sym- 
pathy, and tlie delight which nature lias annexed 
to social interests, but we do not necessarily feel 
admiration. The gestures of rage, in the same 
manner, of force, of anguisli, of terror, may affect 
us with very sublime emotions of fear, of astonish- 
m<mt, of awful interest, but they may be unaccom- 
panied with any emotion of admiration or respect 
for tin; individual who displays them. Whenever, 
on the contrary, we witness the Graceful in ges- 
ture or attitude, we feel, 1 apprehend, an addi- 
tional sentiment of respect : a conviction of some- 
thing dignified or exalttul in the mind of the 
person, and of which tlm gesture or attitude em- 
])loyed is felt as significant to us. How far this 
projiosition is true, must be finally determined by 
the consiuousness of my iH'aders : I shall observe 
jly, lliat it seems to me vcTy strongly justified 
])oth by the language of philosophers, and by the 
eominon language of the world. When we hear 
any attitude or gesture described as we 

are consinous, 1 think, of immediately fccung some 
sentiment of resjiect or admiration for the indi- 
vidual who displays it. Whenever we use the same 
term ourselves, wo mean always to convey to those 
who hour us a similar sentiment. Every attitude 
or gesture of a well-proportioned form, •which is 
at once easy and cxju'cssivc of some amiJthle or in- 
t(T(!sting finding, is h(‘autiful, and is aecrordingly 
spoken of as beautiful : but wl| 0 n we add tlui term 
Graceful, wo wish, I think, always tctconvcy the 
idea of sonu? additional quality, whicli is oiitiih;d 
to respect, and which is expressive of some con- 
coivinl dignity or superiority in the mind of the 
])orson wlm exhibits it. Whenever, in the 8;imc 
luaimcr, any attitude or gesture affects itk, beside 
tlu^ emotion of Beauty, with the sense of respect or 
admiration for the individual in whose form it ap- 
pears, 1 apprehend wo use the term Graceful in 
addition to that of Beautiful, to express our sense 
of this superiority or dignity. The applicatidh of 
the same observation to tho sublime, either ilh 
movement or position, is within the roach of every 
})crson’s inquiry ; and I apprehend, that the ex- 
perience of every one will tcaeh him that tho sub- 
lime of this kind may often exist without grace ; 
and that, when grace is perceived, it is always felt 
as an additional quality, and as expressive 
something in the character oi the person which 
excites veneration, or astonishment, or respect. 

I. — From those preliminary remarks, I would 
observe, in tho first ^ilace, ‘‘ That there seems to 
be no one emotion or class of emotions, ti^the ex- 
pression of which the quality of Grace is exclusively 
limited ; but that, on the contrary, every emotion 
m which the spectator can be interested, is sus- 
ce])tible of Grace in the expression of it, either in 
attitude or gesture.’^ Of so general a proposition, 
the full illustration is imjtossible within the limits 
fo which I must confine myself. I shall only re- 
quest iny. readers to call to mind, *1110 different 
I or interesting emotions of which the 


Human Form is expressive, and to examine for 
themselves, whether there is any of them which 
does not admit of Grace in these expressions. If 
we consult experience, I am much deceived if we 
shall not find that every class of human feelings is 
susceptible of Gracci in the movements or positions 
of the form which is significant of such qualities. 
All the ga^y and exhilarating emotions, the emotions 
of hope, of joy, of ievc, of henefieonce, of admira- 
tion, &c., admit very obviously of Grace, as well 
as of Beauty, though it is much mor(5 rarely por- 
liaps that we discover it. J n the saddening or de- 
pressing class of emotions, on the other hand, in 
grief, or sorrow, or penitence, or melancholy, &c., 
the capacity of Grace will, 1 apprehend, equally 
be/ound. If we consult the ])roductions of the 
fine arts, (and more particularly of the fine arts of 
antiquity, whoge predominant feature is Grace,) w c 
shall arrive at the same conclusion. In the re- 
mains which wo possess of their sculpture, there 
is scarcely any emotion or class of emotions of 
which man is susceptible which they have not imi- 
tated. in all of these, Grace is intended, and is 
produced, aiid in all the minute or fijchnical com- 
mentiiries of connoisseurs, there is none which has 
limited this quality to any one expression, or class 
of expressions exclusively ; or pointed out any ap- 
pearance of the Human Form which is suscc))tiblo 
of Beauty or Sublimity, and which is not susco]»- 
tihlo of Grace. If the reader will take tho trouble 
of following out these slight suggestions, I appre- 
licnd lie w'ili ho satisfied that Grace is not the re- 
sult of any peculiar (piality in Human Character, 
btit of some general quality wliich may be common 
to all. 

II. — I presume to observe, in the second ])lacc, 
‘‘That, wherever tho attitude or gesture expressivt; 
of any emotion or passion, is at the same time ex- 
pressive of SicLr-CoMMANi), (of that self-possession 
which includes in our belief, both the presence; of a 
lofty standard of character and conduct, and of the 
habitual goveniraent of itself by this high ju’in- 
ciplc), the attitude or gesture is perceived and felt 
as graceful ; and tliat, although evc'ry pleasing or 
virtuous quality of Mind may admit of Beauty, and 
every great or exalfi'd quality may admit of Sub- 
limity, the sense of Graci; is only experienced when, 
in the expression of these qualities, we perceive 
still farther, the t'xpression of that dignified self- 
command which restrains them within those limits 
of refined or of high-minded propriety which it 
has prescribed to itself.” Of a proposition of so 
general a kind, the proof, I am sensible, must 
finally rest upon the consciousness of those who 
will take the pains to examine it ; I presume only 
t« suggest a few topics of illustration, both from 
actual nature, and from the imitations of the fine 
a#ts, w'hich may facilitate this examination. 

I. — It will bo found, I think, in the first place, 
that the attitude or gesture of no passion or emo- 
tion, however pleasing or interesting, is actually 
felt as graceful when it is considered as violent, or 
intemperate, or significant of want of self-command. 
Nothing, for instance, is more beautiful than the 
attitudes of hope or joy, or the gestures of mirth 
and innocent gaiety. We love them in the frolics 
of infancy, in the sportive activities of youth, in the 
cheerful “ abandon ” of rural dancing, &c. But it 
is rarely that we find them graceful. In this 
tumult and intemperance of Iwppines#, there is 
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sometliing ratli«r that always borders upon tlie 
ludicrous, and the slightest exaggeration of the 
gestures is sufficient to make them the objects of 
laughter, instead of admiration. 

Nothing, in the same manner, is more lovely 
than the attitudes or movements of all the kind 
and benevolent affections, as those of pity, charity, 
beneficence, modesty, maternal tenderness, &e. yet 
how seldom do we, at the same^ime, renfark them 
as graceful ! Tlieir hurry and intemperance, 
which are often additional souretjs of their lieauty, 
take away in the same pADportion from their 
Grace, and tend to make them degenerate into 
positions of constraint, or into inovement-s of vio- 
lence and force. 

In the other class of passions, in tin; severe, the 
suffering, the dreadful, &c., it will be found, in the 
same manner, I apprehend, that nd attitudes or 
gestures are ever felt as graceful^ which express 
that violence or intensity of passion, which indi- 
cates the absence of all self-command. The at- 
titudes of horror, for instance, of fear, of despair, 
may be, and are v('ry often sublime, bufrno one is 
so absurd as to consider them as graceful. The 
frantic gestures of rage, of agony, of revenge, &c., 
may often possess Sublimity ; but it would be a 
contradiction in teriijs to si)eak of them as pos- 
sessing Grace. 1 know not that there is any statue 
of antiquity in which extreme passion is repre- 
sented, but in the Laocoon ; and undoubtedly the 
first impression which it makes upon common 
spectators is very different from that of Grace. 

There is another illustration of. the same propo- 
sition which is within every one’s reach, 1 meafi, 
from the observation of the theatre. In actual 
life there are many circumstances which prevent 
the exhibition of Grace in the positions or move- 
ments of the form : and amid the trfvial scenes of 
common business or amusement, there would. bo an 
absurdity in any attempt to display it. But upon 
the stage, whore stronger passions ai*o represeutetl 
and more important interests transacted, some at- 
tempt, at least, of this kirnl, is both ('xpeerted and 
executed. It is to this illustration that I wi.sh to 
direct the attention of ray readers, and to requ6st 
them to observe when it is that they ar<.* sensible 
of Grace in the attitudes or gestures which are ex- 
hibited. If I do not much deceive myself, they 
will find that no gesture or attitude is ever felt as 
graceful when it is exi)ressive of violent or intenn 
perate emotion ; and that no character admits of 
Grace in representation, which is distinguished 
either by the e.xtravagance of comic, or the violence 
of tragic passion. 

It is on this account that grace is rarely to be 
found in the gestures cither of infancy or of o^d 
ago. The frolics of children, the wihl playfulness 
of early youth, are beautiful, but they do n<»t 
amount to grace, or if they do, it is to a degree 
only of grace very inferior to that of which the 
perfect form is susceptible. Thoir ago is yet inca- 
pable of any high sentiment of propriety and of 
any firm habit of self-command ; and their gestures 
therefore are marked by a freedom and careless- 
ness, which excite delight, rather than admiration 
or respect. In old age, on the other hand, the 
deficiency of grace arises from a different cause. 
The progress of years takes but too certainly 
from the vigour of the human mind, and from the 
capacity physical expression ; and however 


beautiful, therefore, or sublime the gestures of 
age may be, they seldom are expressive of high 
thought or conscious superiority. It is only in the 
. perfection of the human system, in the ago when 
I the form has assumed all its powers, and the mind 
is aw'ake to the consciousness of all the capacities it 
possesses, and the lofty obligations they impose.*, that 
the reign of physical grace commences ; and that 
the form is capable of expressing, under the di 
I minion of every passion or emotion, the high and 
I habitual superiority which it possesses, either to 
j the allurements of j)leasure or the a])prohensions 
j of pain. It is this age, accordingly, which the art- 
j ists of antiquity have uniformly representi'd, when 
they sought to display the pexffection of Graces, and 
when they succeeded in leaving their conipositions 
as models of this perfection to every succeeding 
1 age. 

I It is from the Siimc cause that grace is so seldom 
to be found in the attitudes or gestures of the 
1 low'er orders of mankind. The usual occupations 
! in which they arc engaged are productive of no 
I gestured or attitudes sigiiiticaiit of emotion, and all 
: that we look for in them is merely ease, or the 
I absence of con.straint. In their hours of sensi. 

I bility or pas.sion, on the otht?r hand, a» their edu- 
I cation and the habits of their society seldom give 
I them any high sentiments of pro])riety or <lecorum, 
j the getgMres wdiich they •emj>loy are as seldom 
I distingiMlied by any teinp(u*ance or moderation. 

I Their gaiety, therefore, is a]>t to be expressed by 
movements of honu'liness and vulgarity, and their 
I ijufterings by corrcspondmit movements of violence 
I or extravagance. Whenever we <lo discover the 
I rudimentji of grace among tiicm, we shall always 
j find that t!iey are exprossivt* of some chastened or 
I subdued passion ; of some expression wdiich marks 
the i)redonpnance of mind over temporary emo- 
tion ; and wjhich is significant to us of a character 
superior to that tumult and hurry which we 
generally observe in their unstudied and un- 
strained gestures. That it is on the same ac- 
count we ex])ect some degree of gracefulness at 
least in ‘the higher raiijvs of life, in those who 
liave possessed a mofe generous education, and 
tliat it is from their habits of accommodating 
thoniselves to this exj)ectatioii that wo generally 
find it, are subjects of illustration too obvious to 
reqilire any comment. 

•• 11. — I would observe, in tlie second place, that 
the attitudes or gestures of every passion or emo- 
tion are felt as graceful, when they appear as sig- 
nificant of this S(df-command or s(*lf-i)os.st)s.sion. 

In the preceding illustratioiis I have statc^l that 
none of the gestures or attitudes of the gay or 
Scheorful passions (however beautiful they may be) 
are felt as gracefbl when they ara violent or in- 
temperate — when, then, are they felt as graceful ? 
or what is the point or degree of emotion, when 
they rise from simple Beautytinto Grace % If the 
reader twill pursue the investigation, I think he 
will uniformly find, that it is when they are sub- 
dued into temperance, and when they indicate the 
possession of Self-command. The sports of youth, 
the festivities of peasants, the mirth of rural 
dancing, &c., admit of pleasing and sometimes of 
beautiful gestures, but st-ldoin of attitudes or ges- 
tures which are graceful : and they very generally 
degenerate into movements cither ludicrous or 
grotesque. When is it that wo meet, amid such 
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scunes, with graco ? It is always, I apprehend, 
wh<!n some individual mingles with the jpoup, 
whose gestures indicate a character superior to 
the scene, and in whose movements we read a 
luiiid incapable of the intemperance of the common 
joy. There may be beauty in the representation 
of tlie gayest dances of the nymphs of Diana ; but 
tli(j grace of the goddess can only be displayed by 
niovemcnts which are significant of pprer taste, 
and more exalted character. In Mr. Hogarth’s 
admirable print of the “ Ihill-Rooin,” (intended 
for the illustration of a very different theory,) it 
is impossible for the most careless observer not to 
]>crceivo that even th(i very imperfect grace which 
li(* has given to the two })rincipal figures arises 
from the com])osure and temperance of their feel- 
ings^ (compared with ilio tumult and afibetation 
and overstrained efforts of the other dancers. 
Tli(’ hasty and hurried gestures of joy, may often 
be compatible with Beauty ; but they art; felt as 
graceful only when they are softened down into 
chastisement and composuiw There is a period 
ill the emotion of mirth when it may assume grace- 
fulness, but it is very different from that intcni- 
[H'raiiee where ‘daughter is holding both his 
sides.” • 

Howe ver beautiful, in the same manner, the 
oxjiressious of all the social or biuievolent affec- 
tions are, it is only when w'o see them under the 
control of judgment and of taste that we feel 
them as gi'aceful. It is not hr the hurried step 
of comjiassion, in the wild disorder of maternal 
Jinxiefy, or in the sudden ardours of generous 
IVieiidship, that we fiml attitudes or gestures of 
grace. It is in the' friorc temperate period of 
these affections, when we sec the dominioA of emo- 
tion rather than passion, and when the gestures 
nssume the repose of habitual ^diaraider* There 
is not a more exquisite picture of gmienous affec- 
tion than that which Virgil has described in the 
well-known exclamation of Nisus, 

JMc, me adsum qui fi>ei ! in me coiivcrtitc fomim, &c. 

Me, behold mo! it is I wdio^id it ; on mo tufn tlio 
sword. ^ 

Vet the painter would certainly be much mistaken 
who should seize tliis frantic and breathless 
iiiomeut as the moment of grace. There are -tio 
ulfections so susceptible porbaps of gi'accful atti-< 
tilde or gesture as those which belong to devotion ; 

I and they have, from many causes, been the great 
I object of imitation among the painters of modem 
I times. Every one must have observed, however, 

I that it is not in their periods of violence or cx- 
j treraity, amid the transports of hope, or the rap- 
' Jures of joy, or the agonies of peiiltenco, that grace 
to be found ; that the attitudes which arc grace- 
ud are always those on the other hand which 
^<?prescnt chastened ^nd subdued emotion; and 
diat the painters who are most eminent f^r the 
production of grace, are those who have given this 
chastened character to their forms, and repressed 
all the expressions of intemperate or uiirestr^ed 
emotion. 

In the opposite chiss of passions; in those 
J'^hicli belong to pain and lo suffering, it will be 
onnd, in the same manner, that althougli the 
extreme violence of the expressions may be sub- 
nne, the point or degree of passion which alone 


is susceptible of grace, is that which evinces a 
mind unsubdued by affliction, and which continues 
to possess itself amid all the sufferings which 
surround it. There is none of these passions 
perhaps, which docs not admit of the graceful 
either in position or in movement, and it is in the 
expression of some of them that the highest degree 
of grace is exhibited of which the human form is 
capable ; yet every 4)00 must have perceived that 
it is never in their state of violence and intem- 
perance that this quality is found, and that the 
Inirry and tumult of ilio gestures of fear, of pain, 
of horror, of despair, Slc., if they cease to be felt 
as sublime, tend always to d(‘g(uierate into the 
ridiculous or contemptible. Whenever, on the 
contj^ary, under such circumstances, we perceive 
the presence of a higli and unconquered mind ; 
whenever, in the composure of the attitudes, or in 
the tranquillity of the gestures, see the dominion 
of lofty thouglit and exalted sentiment, we fcid 
immediately these gestures and attitudes to be 
graceful ; and as signs of these liigh qualities of 
mind, we regard them with the same stnitiments 
of admiration and of r(iS])ect that we are formed 
to feel for the qualities they signify. Give to the 
dying Gladiator the attitude of agony or of horror, 
and although the expression nuight be sublime, yet 
it would lose all the grace whicli is acknowledged 
to distinguish it. Give to the Apollo Belvidere 
any gesture of rage or rcvimge ; and though its 
Beauty would not be lost, it would lose all the 
matchless graco, winch every age has felt, in that 
expression of divinity wliich radiates from every 
linib of its form in that com]>osurc which marks 
the superiority of a celestial being ; and in 
that lofty scorn which disdains even to feel a 
victory over an enemy so unworthy of his arras. 
It is not, in tne same inaniuT, in the agonizing 
limbs, or in the convulsed muscles of the Laocobii, 
that the secret grace of its composition resides; 
it is ill the majestic air of the head, which has 
not yielded to suffering, and in the deep serenity 
of tlie forehead, which seems to be still superior 
to all its afflictions, and significant of a mind that 
canfiot be subdued. 

“ What Grace,” says Mr. Smith, with his usual 
persuasive eloquence;, “ what noble propriety do 
we not feel in the conduct of those wlio exert that 
recollection and self-command which constitute 
tlm dignity of every ])assion, and which bring it 
down to what others can enter into ! We are dis- 
gusted with that clamorous grief, which, without 
any delicacy, calls upon our compassion with sighs 
and tears, and importunate lamentations. But we 
reverence that reserved, that silent and majestic 
^sorrow, which discovers itself only in the swelling 
of the eyes, in the quivering of the lips and cheeks, 
ani> in tlie distant, but affecting coldness of the 
whole behaviour. It imposes the like silence upon 
us ; we regard it with respectful attention, and 
watch over our whole behaviour, lest, by any im- 
propriety, we should disturb that concerted tran- 
quillity, which it requires so great an effort to 
support*.” It is “this recollection and self- 
command,” which ill such scones constitute what 
even in common language is called the graceful in 
behaviour or deportment ; and it is the expression 
of the same qualifies in tlie attitndc and gesture, 

* Theory of Moral Sentiments, p. 31 . • 
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which constitute, in my apprehension, the grace 
of such gestures or attitudes. 

As a farther illustration of the same truth, I 
must again hint to my I’eadcrs the observation of 
the theatre. Within the limits which 1 must })re- 
scribe to myself, it is impossible for me to enter 
into any detail upon this pleasing subject. I shall 
satisfy myself by appealing to this observation, and 
by stating, that if the hypolt^iesis which I have 
proposed is just, it ought to bo found, that, 
whether in comic or in tragm passions, the moment 
of grace should be that or composure and self- 
command ; that every attitude or gesture which is 
significant of this character of mind should in 
some degree or other be graceful ; that no charac- 
ters should admit of grace in representation, v^iich 
are distinguished by violence or ii^ttnnporance of 
passion ; and that the scenes or moments in the 
representation of any character, which are most 
susceptible of graceful representation, should be 
those in which the dignity of the character is most 
displayed in superiority to the passions which 
subdue ordinary men. If the reader should 
arrive at these conclusions, he will perhaps be led 
to perceive the cause of the acknowledged suj>c- 
riority of the French to the English stage, in the 
article of grace ; and that the bold delineations of 
character which distinguish the drama which 
Shakspeare has fonned, can be represented only 
by the display of an energy and extremity of 
passion which is incompatible with the temperance 
of graceful gesture. 

In the prec(;ding observations 1 have alluded 
only to the positions and movements of the Human 
Form, under the dominion of emotion or passion. 
It seems to me, however, that the observation may 
be carried farther, and that wK^ever^ in the 
movements of the form, self-command or self- 
possession is expressed, some degree of Grace, at 
least, is always produced. I shall state only two 
instances of this ; the first is in the movements of 
the form in cases of difficulty, and the second of 
similar movements in cases of danger. 

The common motions of walking, running, &c., 
have in themselves nothing of difficulty, and are 
therefore, in general, incapable of producing any 
emotion. But dancing is an art of real difficulty, 
and we observe it always with the consciousness 
of this difficulty. To acquire all the different 
motions which arc most commonly taught in this 
branch of education : to appropriate them to the 
particular time and character of the music ; to 
understand the figure of every dance, whicli is 
purposely made as intricate as the time will per- 
mit ; and to be able to execute all this with ease, 
and facility, are in truth acquisitions of more 'dif- 
ficulty than we generally believe, and I’equire 
more composure and presence of mind thaif 'we 
are commonly disposed to imagine. When ac- 
cordingly we see all this well performed, when we 
see the dancer move without hurry or disorder, 
perfonn all the steps of the dance with ease, 
accommodate his motions with, justice to the mea- 
sure, and extricate himself from all the apparent 
intricacies of the figure with order and facility, we 
feel a yery perceptible sentiment of surprise and 
admiration, and are conscious of the Grace of 
gestures, in which so much skilt, and composure, 
and presence of mind, are displayed. If we com- 
pare Budh a performance with the rude gestures of 


the untaught vulgar, or with the hurried and 
extravagant postures of those who happen unfor- 
tunately to mingle in the dance without the 
requisite instruction, wo shall soon perceive how 
much the Grace of gesture is dependent upon the 
character of mind which it exhibits ; and if wc 
ascend from this common exiimple to the higher 
exhibitions of the art, to the serious or heroic 
dances of the opera stage, w’e shall see this Grace 
expand, from the same cause, into loftier dimtJii- 
sions, and bo satisfied, that the applause we hoar 
around us is justly due to every exhibition where 
dignity of mind is expressed, or where difficult 
things arc performed with case and facility. 1 
have chosen this instance as the most familiar that 
occurs to me ; but the reader who will prosecute 
the subject, will find a thousand illustrations of it, 
in his obscirvation of the gestures of men in every 
performance which is difficult of execution, and in 
proportion to this difficulty ; and will perceive tlie 
influence of this presence or command of mind in 
be8to\ying Grace, from the boatman at his oar, or 
the smith at his anvil, to the deportment of the 
higher ranks in the drawing-room, whc're presence 
and ease and elevation of mind may be expressed 
in things so trifling as in the movein'jnt of a fan, 
or in the i)rcsentation of a. snuff-box. 

There is still a higher degree of Grace observ- 
able in those movements which express this self- 
possession and serenity of mind, in cases of 
danger ; and wdicrevcr the gostunjs or attitudes j ; 
are exju'essivo of this serenity, tht.y a))poar to mt? I 
always to be felt as graceful. It is thus, 1 think, || 
very observably in feats of horsemanship, per- :| 
formanoos u])on the tight-i5)pe, Ac., when they do 
not degcA'ierate into tricks of men.* agility, or un- i 
natural postures. That tln^y are felt as graceful i 
<*ven by the lowei|,t p(!ople, is obvious from their 
conduct during such performances. They observe 
them with still apprehension ; they shout and j 
exult at their success ; and wlieu they speak of | 
them to their comoanions, they erect tludr forms, | 
and assume somewhat of the sympathetic dignity j 
they have felt from tjiese expressitnis of superiority 
to danger. It is impossible, I think, in the same 
maliner, to observe tin; easy and careless move- 
ments of a mason upon a roof, or of a sailor upon 
the mast, without some sentiment of this nature. 
Oljservations of this kind every one may pursue ; 
*and that it is from the expression of this strength 
and serenity of mind that the Grace of such atti- 
tudes or gestures arises, may easily be inferred, 
when it is recollected that the same attitudes or 
gestures upon the ground, or in a place of security, 
would be altogether unnoticed. 

I entreat leavq yet farther to remark, that the 
conjecture which 1 have now stated seems to be 
supported by the consideration of the parts of the 
Human Form which are peculiarly expressive ol 
Grace, and by the nature of*tho movement of those 
parts Vhen they are actually felt as graceful. Th(‘ 
parts or members of the form which arc peculiarly 
expressive to us of the temperance or intemper' 
anco'^of passion, are those which are most sus- 
ceptible of motion, or which are most easily and 
visibly influenced by the character of mind. It is 
in these parts or members accordingly, that Grace 
chiefly, if not solely, resides ; in the air and 
posture of*the head, the turn of the neck, the 
expansion of the chest, the position of the arms, 
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the motion or step of the limbs, the forms of the 
hair, and the folds of the drapery. That it is in 
the slow and composed movement alone of those 
parts, in that measure of motion, (if 1 may use the 
expression,) which indicates self-possession and 
self-command, that tin; j^racefiil is to be found, is 
an observation which every one must have made, 
and which has been made from the earliest anti- 
quity. Grace, accordin'; to the luminous expression 
of Lord Bacon, consists “ in gracious and decent 
motion ; ” and I iic(;d not remind ray classical 
readers, that wherever the poets of anti(tuity have 
represonted graceful attitude or motion, they have 
always rf‘presenh;d it as composed or slow ; and 
that wherever it has been represented by the 
sculptors of antiquity, it has been expressed by 
the same signs of self-command, and self-posses- 
sion. I ju’esume to add only one illustration from 
Vb’gil, in which the distinction between Beauty 
and Grace in the air and movements of the Human 
Form, seems to me to be expressed with his usual 
delicacy of taste and of imagination. * 

In the first appearance of Venus to ..Eneas she 
is thus described ; 

Cui Mater media se8<' till it obvia nylva, 

Virginia oa habitumquo gerens, et Virginia arma 
S])artana> ; vcl quails equos Threissii fatignt 
Ilarpalyco, volucromque fiiga pr»vcrtitur llebrum ; 
Namque hunioris de more babiloin suspcndcrit arcum 
Vonutrix, dodoratiiuo comam diffundere ventis;, 

Nuda genu, nodoqiic sinus eollccta fluentes. 

/Ft), I. ,U4. 

Lo ! in tlic deep recesses of the wood, 

Before his eyes his godded mother stood— 

A huntress in hor habit and her mien : • 

Her dress a maid, licr air confessed a queen. 

Jiarc were her kticos, and knots hor garments bind ; 
Loose was her hair, and wantoned A the winS ; 

Tier hand sustained a bow ; her quiver hung behind. 

She seemed a virgin of the Spartan blood : 

Witli such array Ilarpalyco bestrode 

Her Thracian courser, and out8triiJtf)e<l the rapid flonil. 

I ^ Dryden. 

In these lines, Venus nppear^in all the glow and 
gaiety of rural Beauty sh(» bursts upon us, as 
upon her son, by surprise ; her air, her attire, 
besjicak youth and animation, and her hair float- 
ing upon the wind, marks the speed with whifch 
Hho has pursued her woodland game. All this is' 
b(;autiful and picturesque, but it k not graceful. 
It is in the moment she disappears, and when she 
reveals herself by her gesture, that Virgil rai8o.s 
tnia fine being into tlie Grace that belonged to 
her : 

bixit, ot avertens rosea ccrvice reftilsit, 

Ambrosiecquo comic divinum vertioe odorem 
Spiravoro ; pedes vestis dofliixit ad Imos, 

Kt Vera incessu patuit Dja. 

>3R'ii.,402. 

Thus having said, she turned and made appear. 

Her neck refulgent, and dishevelled hair, 

Which flowing fmm her shoulders, reached the ground, 
And widely spread ambrosial scents around. * 

^ length of train desconda her sweeping gown ; 

And by her graceful wafle the queen of love is Imown. 

Dryden. 

0 dwcriptioii everything is clminged and 

xaltcd ; her form dilates into serenor majesty ; 
locks cease to float upon the wind, and fall in 


dignity around her head ; her robes descend, and 
assume those ampler folds which mark a more 
elevated form, and a loftier movement ; and above 
all, her gait rises from the gay hurry of the 
Spartan nymph, into the slow and measured step 
which evinces the conscious dignity of her genuine 
being. 

The influence of ^his expression may be pursued 
farther ; and it may, perhaps, amuse the reader 
to follow it into maiw appearances, both in the 
animal world and in iimniinatc nature. Wherever 
the powers and facilities of motion arc possessed, 
there the capacity of Gi*ace, at least, is possessed 
along with them ; and whenever in such motions 
Gr^cc is actually perceived, I think it will always 
be found to be in slow, and, if I may use the 
cxpi'ession, in* ^restrained or measured motions. 
The motions of the horse, when wild in the 
pasture, arc beautiful ; when urged to liis Bpc<;d, 
and straining for victory, they may be felt as sub- 
lime ; but it is chiefly in movements of a different 
kind that vfe feel them as graceful, when in the im- 
patience of tlic field, or in tlie curveting of the 
manege, he seems to be conscious of all the pow'crs 
with whicl) he is animated, and yet to restrain 
tliem from some principle of beneficence, or of 
dignity. Every movement of the stag almost is 
beautiful, from the fineness of his form, and the 
ease of his gestures ; yet it is not in these, or in 
the heat of the chase, that he is graceful ; it is 
when he pauses upon some (uninonco in the pur- 
suit, when he erects his crested head, and when, 
lodking with disdain upon the enemy wlio follow, 
he bounds to the freedom of his liills. It is not, 
I in the same manner*, in the I’apid speed of the 
! eagle when darts upon his prey, that we per- 
i ceivc the Grace of which his motions are capable. 

I It is when he soars slowly upwards to the suu, or 
j when he wheels with easy and continuous motion 
I in airy circles in the sky. % 

I In the personification which wo naturally give to 
I all inanimate objects which arc susceptible of 
movement, we may easily perceive the influence of 
the’same association. We speak commonly, for 
instance, of the graceful motions of trees, and of 
the graceful movements of ativer. Itis nevcr,how- 
ever, when these motions arc violent or extreme, 
that we apply to them the term of Grace. It is 
thb gentle waving of the tree in slow and measured 
cadence wliich is graceful, n6t the tossing of its 
branches amid the storm. It is the slow and easy 
i winding which is graceful in the movements of the 
I river, and not the burst of the cataract, or the fury 
j^of the torrent. 

SECTION VT. 

CONCLUSION OF THIS K88AY.— OK THE FINAI. CAUSE OF THIS 
CONSTITUITON OK OUR NATURE. 

The illustrations that have been offered in the 
course of this Essay upon the origin of the Sub- 
limity and Beauty of some of the pricipal quali- 
ties of Matter, seem to afford sufficient evidence 
for the following conclusions : 

I. — That each of these qualities is either from 
nature, from experience, or from accident, the sign 
of some quality cif^able of producing Emotion, or 
tho exercise of some moral affection. And, 

II. — That when these associations are dissolved, 
or in other words, when the material qualities 
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cease to be signiiicant of tlio associated qualities, 
tliey cease also to produce the emotions, either of 
Sublimity or Beauty. 

If these conclusions are admitted, it appears 
necessarily to follow, that the Beauty and Subli- 
mity of such objects is to be ascribed, not to tlui 
material qualities themselves, but to the qualities 
they signify ; and of consequence, that the quali- 
ties of matter are not to be considered as sublime 
or beautiful in themselves, but as being the signs 
or EXPRESSIONS of sucli qualties as, by the consti- 
tution of our nature, are fitted to i>roduce pleasing 
or interesting emotion. 

The opinion I have now stated coincides, in a 
great degree, with a doctrine that appears very 
early to have distinguished the Fl/ltonic schbbl ; 
which is to be traced, perhaps, (amid* their dark and 
figurative language,) in all the philosophical sys- 
tems of the East, and which has been maintained 
in this country, by several writers of eminence, by 
Lord Shaftesbury, Dr. Hutchison, Dr. Aikenside, 
and Dr. Spence, but which has nowhefe so firmly 
and so philosophically been maintained as by Dr. 
Reid in his invaluable work On the Intellectual 
Powers of Man. The doctrine to which 1 allude, 
is, that matter is not; beautiful in itself, but derives 
its Beauty from the expression of Mind. 

As this doctrine, however, when stated in gene- 
ral terms, has somewhat the air of paradox, 1 shall 
beg leave, in a few words, to explain in what sense 
I understand and adopt it, by enumerating what 
appear to me the principal classes of this expres- 
sion, or the principal means by which the qualities 
of matter become significant to us of those quali- 
ties of mind which are destined to afl'ect us with 
pleasing or interesting emotion. 

The qiiklities of Mind which Sre capable of 
producing emotion, are either its Active, or its 
Pa.ssive qualities ; either its powers and capaci- 
ties, as beijpficence, wisdom, fortitude, invention, 
fancy, &c., or its feelings and affections, as love, 
joy, hope, gratitude, purity, fidelity, innocence, &c. 
In the observation or belief of these qualities of 
mind, we are formed, by the original and moral 
constitution of our nature, to experience various 
and powerful emotions, t 

As it is only, however, through the medium of 
matter tliat, in the present condition of our being, 
the qualities of mind are known to us, the qualities 
of matter become necessarily expressive to us of 
all the qualities of mind they signify. They may 
be the signs, therefore, or expressions of these 
mental qualities, in the following ways : 

I. — As the immediate signs of the Powers or 
capacities of mind. It is thus, that all the wqrk^ 
of human art or design, are directly significant to 
us of the wisdom, the invention, the taste, on.the 
benevolence of the artist ; and the works of nature, 
of the power, the wisdom, and the beneficence of 
the Divine artist. 

II. -^As the signs of all those Affections, or 
dispositions of mind, which wp love, or with which 
we are formed to sympathise*. It is thus that the 
notes and motions of animals are expressive to 
us of their happiness and joy ; that the tones of 
the human voice are significant of the various 
emotions by which it is animate ; and that all the 
atfections which we either love or admire in the 
Human^Mind, are directly signified to us by the 
various appearances of the countenance and form. 


Those may bo called the direct expressions of 
mind ; and the material qualities which signify 
such powers or affections, produce in us imme- 
diately the peculiar emotions which, by the laws of 
our nature, the mental qualities are fitted to pro- 
duce. But besides these, there are other means by 
which the qualities of matter may be significant to 
us of the qualities of mind, indirectly, or by means 
of less universal and less permanent relations. 

1. From experience, when peculiar forms oraj»- 
pearanccs of matter are considered as the means or 
instruments by which those feelings or affections 
of mind are produced witli which we sympathize, 
or in which we are interested. It is thus that the 
productions of art are in so many various ways signi- 
ficant to us of the conveniences, the pleasures, or 
the happiness they bestow upon human life, and as 
the signs of happiness, affect us with the emotion 
this happiness itself is destined to produce. It is 
thus also, that the scenes of nature acquire such 
an accession of Beauty, when we consider them as 
fitted,<^with such exquisite wisdom, for the habita- 
tion of so many classes of sentient being ; and 
when they become thus expressive to us of all the 
varied happiness they produce, and contain, and 
conceal. 

2. From analogy or resemblance ; from that re- 

semblance which has everywhere been felt between 
the (jualities of matter and of mind, and by which 
the former becomes so powerfully expressive to us 
of the latter. It is thus, that the colours, the 
sounds, the forms, and above all, perhaps, the mo- 
tions of inanimate objects, arc so universally felt 
as resembling i)eculiar qualities or affections of 
mind,aiV when thus felt, are so productive of the 
analogous emotion ; that the personification of 
matter is so strongly marked in every period of ! 
the histoi^j of huitian thought ; and that the poet, 
while he gives life and animation to everything j 
around him, is not displaying his own invention, i 
but only obeying one of the most powerful laws ' 
which regulate th^ imagination of man. ' 

3dlyv From ur‘f)ciation (in the proper sense of 
that term) when by\neans of education, of fortune, ; 
or of accident, material objects are connected with 
pleasing or interesting qualities of mind ; and from ^ 
this connexion become for ever afterwiirds express- 
iv«3 of them. It is thus that colours, forms, &e., 
derive their temporary boauty from fashion ; that 
the objects which have been devoted to religion, to 
patriotism, or to honour, affect us witli all the 
emotions of the qualities of which they become sig- 
nificant ; that the Beauty of natural scenery is so 
often exalted by the record of the events it has j 
witnessed ; and that, in every country, the scenes 
which have the deepest effect ui)on the admiration 
of the people, are those which have become sacred 
by the memory of ancient virtue, or ancient glory. 

4. From individual as^ciation ; when certain 
qualities or appearances of matter, are connected 
with our own private affections or remembrances ; 
and when they give to these material qualities or ; 
appearances a character of interest which is 
solely the result of our own memory and affections. 

Of the reality of these expressions I believe no j 
person can douot ; a»d whoever will attend to the 
power and extent of their influence, will, I think, 
soon bo persuaded, that they are sufficient to ac- 
count for all the Beauty or sublimity we discover 
in the qualities of matter. 
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The conclusion, therefore, in which I wish to 
rest is, that the beauty and sublimity which is 
felt in the various appearances op MATfER, ARE 
finally to be ascribed to their expression of 
mind ; OR TO THEIR BEING, EITHER DIRECTLY OR 
indirectly, the signs of those QUALITIES OF 
mind which are fitted, by the constitution of 
OUR nature, to affect us with pleasing or 
interesting emotion. 


Yet, before 1 conclude this long, and, I fear, 
very tedious Essay, there is Qiie view of the sub- 
ject which I cannot prevail upon myself to with- 
hold. It is the view of the end, or final cause 
of this constitution of our nature ; or of the pur- 
])ose which is served by this dependence of the 
Beauty or Sublimity of tlie material world, on the 
higher qualities of which it is made significant. It 
is perhaps the most striking and the most luminous 
fact in the history of our intellectual natui^, that 
that principle of curiosity, which is the instinctive 
spring of all scientific inquiry intf> the phenomena 
cither of matter or of mind, is never satisfied until 
it tenninatcfi in the discovery, not only of design, 
but of benevolent design : and the great advantage 
(in njy humble apprehension) which man derivtjs 
from inquiry into tlie laws of his own 'mind, is 
much less in the addition which it gives to his own 
power or wisdom, than in the evidence which it 
affords him of the wisdom with which his consti- 
tution is framed, and the magnificent juirposcs for 
which it is formed. Jt is in this conviction, that 
1 submit to my readers the following hii^s, upon 
this constitution of our nature with regafd to the 
Material World. 

I, It is, in a very obvious manner, Uic means 
of diffusing happiness (in so far as it depends 
upon the pleasures of taste) witli a very impartial 
equality among mankind, Wc are perpetually sur- 
rounded with the objects of the material world ; 
they arc callable of giving us Mjer pleasure or 
: pain, and it must tlierefoM8^^r1iccordiug*to the 
I law of this relation, that our^in or our pleasure 
; must he determined. If the Beauty or Sub- 

limity of the objects of the material world arose 
from any original and determinate law of our 
I nature, by which certain colours, or sounds, *or 
j lorms, &c., were necessarily and solely beautifiil,* 
I then there must of necessity have followed a great 
I <hsproportion between the happiness of mankind 
i hy the very constitution of their nature. If cer- 
I tain colours (for instance), or forms, or magni- 
j 1 tudus, or proportions, &c., in tho scenery of nature 
alone were beautiful, then all mqn to whom these 
1 ; appearances were unknown, must necessarily have 
' been deprived of all the enjoyment which the 
I ®W'‘nery of external nature could give. The eye 
j of taste would often have looked in vain for its 
I gratification ; one certain form in every cRiss of 
I objects, and one prescribed composition in every 
I scenery, could alone have afforded this gra- 

tification, and all tho prodigal variety of nature 
'''Inch now affords so delightful a subject, either 
I obborvatioii or of reflection, would then have 
I oeon significant only of partiality or imperfection. 

I J > still fiirther, in the human countenance and 
I ^herc were only certain colours, d!* forms, or 
I Py'^hortions, that were essentially beautiful, how 


imperious a check would have been given, not ! 
only to human happiness, but to the most im- j 
portant affections and sensibilitioe of our nature ! 
The influence of Beauty would then have operated, 
in a thousand cases, in opposition to tho principles 
of duty ; whenever it was wanting in those with 
whom we were connected, some obstacle, at least, 
would be imposed to tho freedom or the warmth 
of our regard, an4 wherever it was present, an 
irresistible and fatal preference would be given to 
those in whom it was found. The parent would 
turn from the children whose forms nature had 
neglected, to those on whom she had lavished her 
external favour ; tho friend and the husband 
would feel their gratitude and their affection de- 
cre^o with every shade which infirmity, which ' 
sorrow, or whi^ch ago threw over tho countenances I 
of those whom onco they loved ; tho regards of i 
general society would fall but too exclusively upon 
those who were casually in possession of these ( 
external advantages, and an Aristocracy would 
be establi^icd even by nature itself, more irre- 1 
sistible, and more independent either of talents I 
or of virtue, than any that the influence of pro- 
perty or of ancestry has ever yet created among ; I 
mankind. I ! 

If the emotions of Taste, Nin the other hand, ! j 
and all the happiness they give, are produced by 
the perpetual expression of mind, tlie accommo- ' 
dation of this system to the happiness of human | 
nature, is not only in itself simple, but may bo ; 
seen in the simplest instances. Wherever the 
apnearanccs of the material world are expressive 
tons of qualities we love or admire ; wherever, 
from our education, our connexions, our habits,. | 
or our pursuits, its qualities are associated in our I 
minds with affecting or interesting eraqjjjgn ; there 
the pleasures of Beauty or of Sublimity are felt, 
or at least are capable of being felt. Our minds, ! 
instead of being governed by the character of i 
external objects, are enabled to bestow upon them ! 
a character which docs not belong to them, and 
even with the rudest or the commonest appear- ; 
anccs of nature, to connect feelings of a nobler | 
or a more interesting kind, than any that the mere 
influences of matter can ever convey, it is hence, 
that the inhabitant of savage and of barbarous 
countries clings to the rocks and the deserts in 
which he was nursed ; that if tho pursuit of for- 
tiftie unhappily forces him into the regions of 
fertility and cultivation, ho sees in them no me- 
morials of early love, or of ancient independence, 
and that he hastens to return to the rocks and 1 
the deserts which spoke to his infant heart, and ' 

I amid which he recognises his first affections, and 
'^hisigenuine home. It is hence, that in the coun- 1 
tenance of her dying infant, tho eye of the mother 1 
discovers beauties which she feels not in those | 
who require not her care, and that the bosom of i 
the husband or the friend, glows with deeper af- ! 
fection when he marks the advances of age or ; 
disease, over those features which first awakened 
the emotions of friendship or of love. It is i 
hence, in the same maflner,. that the eye of ad- 
miration turns involuntarily from the forms of 
those who possess only the advantages of physical 
Beauty, to rest u^on the humbler forms which are 
expressive of genius, of knowledge, or of virtue, 
and that in the public assemblies of every country, 
the justice of national taste neglects all* the cx- 
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tcriial advantages of youth, of rank, or of grace, 
to bestow the warmth of its enthusiasm upon the 
mutilated form of the warrior who has extended 
its power, or the grey liairs of the statesman who 
has mainUinod its liberty. 

II. This dependence of the Beauty of matter 
upon the qualities of which it is' signihcaiit, is (in 
a very obvious manner) the great source of the 
progress and impi’ovement of hriman Aiti in every 
department, whether mechanical or liberal. Were 
there any original and positive Beauty in ceriam 
forms or proportions, or combinations of matter, 
and were it to these alone that the sentiment of 
Beauty was constitutionally restricted, a very ob- 
vious barrier would be impostjd to the progress of 
every art that was conversiint in material fqfm, 
and the sense of taste would, of necessity, operate 
to oppose every new imj)rovement. , 

As the peculiar forms, or combinations of form, 
which nature had thus proscribed, could alone be 
beautiful, the common artist would hardly dare to 
deviate from them, even when he fel^ the pro- 
priety of it, and whenever any stiYmg motive of 
usefulness induced .him to deviate from them, the 
spectator would ft^el that sentiment of dissatis- 
faction which attends vulgar and unenlightened 
workmanship. The ‘sense of Beauty would thus 
bo opposed to the sense of utility ; the rude but 
beautiful form would become as permanent in tlie 
productions of art, as wc now see it in those cases 
where the ideas of sanctity are attached to it, and 
thus, at once, an additional intlueiice would be 
given to the rude inventions of antiquity, and an 
additional obstacle imposed to those progress^Ve 
inventions, which are so necessarily demanded by 
the progress of society. 

In the tine arts, still more, or f in those ai*ts 
which are directed solely to the j^rodiiction of 
Beauty, this obstacle would seem to be pennanent 
and invincible. As no forms or combinations of 
foiius could, ill such a constitution of our nature, 
bo beautiful but those which this law of our na- 
ture prescribed, then tin? period of their discovery 
must have been the final period of every arj of 
taste. The exertions of the artist must of neces- 
sity have been confined to strict imitation ; the 
demand of the spectator could alone have been 
satisfied when accuracy and fidelity, in this re- 
spect, were attained, and the names of genius, of 
fancy, or of invention, must either have altogether 
boon unknown, or known only to be contemned. 

By the dependence of our sense of Beauty, on 
the other hand, upon the qualities of which ma- 
terial forms are significant, and may be made sig- 
nificant, a very different and a far nobler effect 
is produced upon the progress of human f*rt. 
Being thus susceptible of the expressions of 
fitness, of utility, of invention, of study, oif of 
genius, they are capable of prcklncing all the 
emotions of admiration or dtUight which such 
qualities of mind themselves produce, and a field 
is thus optmed to the dignified ambition of the 
artist, not only unbounded in its extent, but in 
which, even in the lowest; of the mechanical arts, 
the highest honours of genius or of benevolence 
may be won. Instead of a few fonns which the 
superstition of early taste had canonized, eveiy 
variety, and every possible combiiuitton of forms, 
is thus . brought within tho pale of cultivate*! 
iaste ; the mind of the spectator follows with joy 


the invention of the artist : wherever greater use- 
fulness is produced, or greater fitness exhibited, 
he sees, in the same forms, new Beauty awaken- 
ing. The sensibility of imagination thus follows 
the progress of genius and of usefulness, and in- 
stead of an obstacle being imposed to tho progress 
of art, a new motive is thus afforded to its im- 
provement, and a new reward provided for the 
attainment of excellence. 

With regiard to the Fine Arts, the influence of 
this constitution of our nature is still more aj)pureiit. 
Destined as they are to the production of Beauty, 
the field in wliicli they are to labour is not nar- 
rowed by the prescriptions of vulgar men or of 
vulgar nature ; nor are they chained, like the 
Egyptian artists of old, to the servile accuracy of ji 
imitating those forms or compositions of form 
alone, which some irresistible law hjis prescribed. 
Tho forms and the scenery of material nature 
are around them, not to govern, hut to awaken 
their genius ; to invite them to investigate tho 
soiirce^^ of their Beauty ; and from this investiga- 
tion to exalt their conceptions to the imagination 
of fonns, and of coiniiositions of form, more pure 
and more perfect, tiuin any that nature herself ever 
presents to them. It is in this pursuit tliat tliat 
Ideal Beauty is at last p'erceived, which it is tho 
loftiest ambition of the artist to feel and to express ; 
and which, instead of being created by itny vulgar 
rules, or measure*! by any *)rganic effects, is capa- 
ble of producing emotions of a mor*) exquisite and ' 
profound delight, than nature itself is ever destined 
to awaken. 

Ill, it is far moi’e important to observe, that it ' 
is by m*jinn8 of this constiti»!;ion of ournatuix^, that ' | 
the emottons of taste are blended with Moral sen- ji 
timent ; and that *)no of the greatest pleasures of I 
which w*i arc sus(^‘ptible, is made finally subser- i 
vieiit to m*ral improvement. 

If the Beauty of the Material World were alto- ^ 
gethcr indepeinlent of ex[)rt;ssiou —if any original i 
law had impcriouslv pniscribed the objects in whicli 
the eye and thtv^ty.’ alone could find delight, the i; 
pleasurbs of Tast^^;^' -t have been indep*nuleut of 
all moral emotion, and th*; qualities of Beauty and 
Sublimity as distinct from moral sensibility as th*)8tj | 
of number or of figur*;. The scouery of nature i 
would have produced only an organic pleasure, ' 
wlfich would have expired with the moment in I 
which it was felt : aiul the compositions of the I 
artist, instead of awakening all the enthusiasm of | 
fancy, and of feeling, must have been limited to 
excite only the cold approbation of faithful outline, 
and accurate detail. No secret anal*)gies, no silent 
expressions, would then have coiiuocted enjoyment 
with improvemei|t ; and in contradiction to cveiy 
other appearance of Human Nature, an imp*)rtant 
soiirce of pleasure would have been bestowed, 
witliout any relation to the individual or the social 
advancement of the human *rac*'. 

In the System which is established, on tho eou- 
trary — in tliat system which makes Matter sublim*? 

.or beautiful only as it is significant of Mind— -wo 
perceive the lofty end which is pursutjd ; and that 
pleasure is here, as in every other case, mado in- 
strumental to the moral purposes of our being- 
WTiile the objects of tfie material world ai’O mack* 
t*j attract our infant eyi!.s, there are latent tics by 
which the/ reach our hearts ; and wherever tln‘y j 
aff*>rd us delight, tht‘y are always the signs or 
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cjxpreasions of higher qualities, by which our moral 
at nsibilities are called forth. It may not be our 
fortune, perhaps, to be born amid its nobler scenes. 
Cut wander where we will, trees wave, rivers flow, 
mountains ascend, clouds darken or winds animate, 
the face of Heaven ; and over the whole scenery, 
the sun sheds the cheerfulness of his morning, the 
sj)Ioiid(>ur of his noon-day, or the tenderness of his 
fveiiing light. There is not one of these features 
of ficeiiery which is not fitted to awaken us to moral 
emotion ; to lead us, when once the key of our 
imagination is struck, to trains of fascinatmg and 
of endless imagery ; and in the indulgence of them 
to make our bosoms either glow with conceptions 
of mental excellence, or melt in the dreams of 
moral good. Even upon the man of the most un- 
cultivated taste, the scenes of nature have some 
inexplicable charm : there is not a chord perhaps 
of the human heart which may not be wakened by 
their influence ; and I believe there is no man of 
genuine taste, who htis not often felt, in tlu; lone 
majesty of nature, some unseen spirit to^ dwell, 
which, in his happier hours, touched, as if with 
magic hand, all the springs of his moral acmsibility, 
aud i*ekindled in his heart those original conceptions 
of the moral or intellectual excellence of his nature, 
which it is the melancholy tendency of the vulgar 
{tm'siiits of life to diminish, if not altogether to 
destroy. 

til tJic Sublimity or Beauty of the works of Art, 
Ihis purpose of nature is yet more evident. If it 
is from their natural Beauty they affect us, from 
their being expressive of fineness, delicacy, gentle- 
ness, majesty, solemnity, &c., they tlion awaken 
corresponding emotioM in our hosoms) ^nd give 
exorcise to some of the most virtuous feelings of 
our nature. Tf it is from their relative Beauty, 
from their being expressive ofj invention, genius, 
taste, or fancy in the artist, they produce effects 
no less important to our intellectual improvement. 
They raise us to tliose higli conceptions of the 
powers and of the attauiments of the human mind, 
which is the foundation of evtt’yjioble ambition. 
Tlioy extend our views e^^br^pacities* of our 
nature for whatevt;r is gre^ or excellent ; and 
whatever be the pursuits from which we come, 
they stimulate us to higher exertions in them, 
hy the prospect of the genius which has been ex- 
hibited, aud the oxccllciice which has beeii^at- 
tained. • 

But it is chiefly in the Beauty of the Human 
Courttenance and Form that the great purpose of 
nature is most apparent. When we feel these, it 
is not a mere organic or animal effect we experience. 
Whatever is lovely or beloved in the character of 
Mind, whatever in the powers jor dispositions of ^ 
nian can awaken admiration or excite sensibility — 
the loveliness of innocence, the charms of opening 
genius, the varied tenderness of domestic affection 
-^-the dignity of herofe, or the majesty of patriotic 
virtue ; all these are expressed to us in the features 
ot‘ the countenance, or in the positions and move- 
ments of the form. While we behold them, we 
feel not onlv a feeling of temporary pleasuse, but 
what Lord Kamos has profoundly and emphatically 
called the “ Sympathetic Emotion of Virtue ; ” we 
share in some measure in those high dispositions, 
Jho exproBsious of which wo contemplate ; our own 
hosoinB glow with kindrcMl sensibilitfes ; and we 
I’etuvn to life and to its duties, with minds either 
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softened to a wider benevolence, or awakened to a 
higher tone of morality. 

It is thus, by means of the expressions of which 
it is everywhere significant, that the Material 
Universe around us becomes a scene of moral dis- 
cipline and that, in the hours when we are most 
unconscious of it, an influence is perpetually 
operating, by which our moral feelings are awaken- 
ed, and our moral stgisibility exercised. Whether in 
the scenery of nature, amid the works and inventions 
of men, amid the affections of home, or in the inter- 
course of general sociAy, the material forms which 
surround us are secretly but incessantly influencing 
our character and dispositions. And in the hours of 
the most innocent delight, while we are conscious of 
nothing but the pleasures we enjoy, the beneficence 
of Him that made us, is employed in conducting a 
secret discipline, by which our moral improvement 
is consulted, and those sentiments and principles 
are fonned, which are afterwards to create not 
only our own genuine honour, but the happiness of 
all with whom it is our fortune to be comiected. 

There iS yet, however, a greater expression 
which the appearances of the Material World are 
fitted to convey, and a more iinj)ortant influence 
which, in the design of nature, they are destined 
to produce upon us ; their influence I mean in 
leading us dirt^ctly to Religious Sentiment. Had 
organic enjoyment been the only object of our 
formation, it would have been sufficient to establish 
senses for the reception of these enjoyments. But 
if the promises of our nature are greater : if it is 
destined to a nobler conclusion ; if it is enabled to 
loftk to the Author of Being himself, and to feel its 
proud relation to Hm ; then naturt^, in all its 
aspects around us, ought only to be felt as signs 
of his providence, and as conducting us, by the 
universal language of these signs, to the throne of 
the Deity. 

How much this is the case with every pui*e and 
innocent mind, I flatter myself few of my readers 
will require any illustration. Wherever, iu fact, 
the eye of man opens upon any sublime or any 
beautiful scene of nature, the first ini])ression is to 
consider it as designed — as the effect or work- 
manship of the Author of nature, and as significant 
of his power, his wisdom, or his goodness : And 
perhaps it is chiefly for this fine issue, that the 
heart of man is thus finely touched, that devotion 
may spring from delight : that tho imagination, 
in tho midst of its highest enjoyment, may be led 
to terminate in the only object in which it finally 
can repose ; and that all the noblest convictions, 
and confidences of religion, may be acquired in 
the simple school of Nature, and amid the scenes 
which perpetually surround us. Wherever we 
observe, accordingly, the workings of the human 
mhid, whether in its rudest or its most improved 
ap})earaiices, we everywhere see this union of de- 
votional sentiment witli sensibility to tlie expres- 
sions of natural scenery. It calls forth the hymn 
of the infant bard, as well as tlie anthent of the 
poet of classic times. It prompts the nursery talo 
of superstition, as welh as the demonstration of 
the school of philosophy. There is no eora so 
barbarous in which man has existed, in which the 
traces are not to be seen of the alli^ce which he 
has felt betweeh earth and heaven : or of the 
conviction he has acquired of the Mind that 
ci*eatcd nature, by the signs which it^exhibits: 
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And amid the wildest, as amid the most gonial 
scenes of an uncultivated world, the rude altai* of 
the savage everywhere mai'ks the emotions that 
swelled in his bosom when he erected it to the 
awful or the beneficent deities whose imaginary 
presence it records. In ages of civilization and 
refinement, this union of devotional sentiment with 
sensibility to the beauties of natural scenery, forms 
one of the most characteristic^ marks of human 
improvement, and may be traced in every art 
which professes to give delight to the imagination. 
The funereal urn, and the inscription to tlie dead, 
present themselves everywhere as the most inter- 
esting incidents in the scenes of ornamented nature. 
In the landscape of the painter, the columns of 
the temple or the spire of the church rise, ^id 
the ceaseless luxuriance of vegetable life, anci, by 
their contrast, give tlio mighty moral to the scene, 
which we love even while we dread it ; the powers 
of music have reached only their highest perfec- 
tion when they have been devoted to the services, 
of religion ; and the description of the genuine 
poet has seldom concluded without sorde hymn to 
the Author of the universe, or some warm appeal 
to the devotional sensibility of mankind. 

Even the thoughtless and the dissipated yield 
unconsciously to thi^ beneficent instinct ; and in 
the pursuit of pleasure, retuim, without knowing 
it, to the first and the noblest sentiments of their 
nature. They leave the society of cities, and all the 
artificial pleasures, which they feel have occupied, 
without satiating their imagination. They hasten 
into tho.se solitary and those uncultivated scenes, 
where they seem to breathe a purer air, and lo 
experience some more profound delight. They 
leave behind them all the arts, and all the labours 
of man, to meet Nature in her jiinmeval magnifi- 
cence and beauty. Amid the slumber of their 
usual thoughts, they love to feel themselves 
awakened to those deep and majestic emotions 


which give a new and a nobler expansion to their 
hearts', and, amid the tumult and astonishment of 
their imagination, 

Pneaentioreni conspicere Drum 
Ter invios riipes, fera per juga, 

CllvoHquo pi-jcriiptos, sonantes 
. Inter aquas, ncnxoruiuque noctom. 

— To behold omniscient providence 

In rocks inipasBahle, wild hills and broken clids ; 

In raging waves and in the forest night. 

It is on this account that it is of so much conse- 
quence in the education of the Young, to encourage 
their instinctive taste for the Beauty and Sublimity 
of Nature. While it opens to the years of infancy 
or youth a source of pure, and of permanent en- 
joyment, it has consequences on the character and 
happiness of future life, which they are unable to 
foresee. It is to provide them, amid all the agi- 
tations and trials of society, with one gentle and 
unrcpijpaching friend, whose voice is ever in alli- 
ance with goodness and virtue, and which, when 
once understood, is able both to soothe misfortune, 
and to reclaim from folly. It is to identify them 
with the happiness of that nature te which they 
belong ; to give them an interest in every species 
of being which surrounds them ; and, amid the 
hours of curiosity and delight, to awaken those 
latent feelings of benevolence and of sympathy, 
from which all the moral or intellectual greatness 
of man finally arises. It is to lay the foundation 
of an early and of a manly piety — amid the mag- 
nificent System of material Signs in which they 
reside, tp -give them the mighty key which can 
interpret «hem — and to make them look upon the 
universe which they inhabit, not aa the abode only 
of human ^ares, or^ human joys, but as the temple 
of the Livtj^G Got>, in which praise is due, and 
whei’C service is to be performed. 
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CHAPTER I. 

1*1, AN OP THJ8 EXPEDITION— OUTFIT, AND OCCURRENCES TO THE 
TIME OP 1.XAV1NO XNOLiANJ>— DESCRIPTION OP THE BREAD- 
FRUIT. 

The king having been graciously pleased to 
comply with a request from the merchants and 
planters interested in his majesty’s West India 
; possessions, that the bread-fruit tree might be 
1 introduced *lnto those islands, a vessel, proper 
i for the undertaking, was bought, and taken into 
! (lock at Deptford, to bo provided with the neccs- 
i sary lixtures and prcpai'ations for executing the* 
: object of the voyage. These were completed 
according to a plan of my much honoured fj'iend, 
Sir Joseph Banks, which, in the event, pi-oved 
I the most advantageous that could have been 
adopted for the intended purpose. 

The ship was namedllio Bounty: I wal^ appointed 
to command her on the 16th of August, 1787. Her 
burthen was nearly two hundred and fifteen tuns ; 
h(!r extreme length on deck, ninety feet'teii inches ; 
extreme breadth, twenty-four feet tlft*ee inches; 
and height in tlie hold under the beams, at the 
niiiiii hatchway, ten feet three inches. In the 
cockpit were tlie cabins of the surgeon, gunner, 
btitauist, and clerk, w ith a steward - rpom and i 
store-rooms. The betw^e^n dbeks was divided in 
the following manner:— tlie great cabin was ap- 
propriated for the preservation of tlie plants, and 
j extended as far forward ^ the after liatchway. 
jit had two large sky-Ilglits, and on each .side 
three scuttles for air, and was fitted yrith a talie 
floor cut full of holSa to contain the garden-pots, 
in which the plants wore to bo brought home. 
The deck was covered with lead, and at the foreinoof 
corners of the cabin were fixed. jpflies to carry off 
the water that drained from the plants, into tubs 
placed below to save it for futu)^ use. 1 had aa 
^uiall cabin on one side to slea|) in, adjoining to 
great cabin, and a place near the middle of 
file ship to eat in. The bulk-head of this apaii:- 
»ieut was at the after-part of the main hatchway, 
and on each side of it were the births •of tlie 
niates and midshipmen ; between these birtli% the 
arm-chest was placed. The cabin of the master, 
ni which was always kept the key of the arms, 
^as opposite to mine. This particular dSscrip- 
«o.u of the interior parts of the ship is rendered 
event of 4he expedition. 

The sliip was masted according to the propor- 
tioii of thp navy; but, on my appiication, the 
shortened, as 1 thought them too 
inch for her, considering the nature of the voyage* 


H On the 3rd *of September, the ship came out of 
dock ; but the carpenters and jolfiers remained on 
board much longer, as they had a great deal of 
work to finish. 

The nejt material alteration made in the fitting 
out, was, lessening the quantity of iron and other 
ballast. — I gave directions that only nineteen tons 
of iron should be takeu on board, instead of the 
customary proportion, which was forty-five tons. 
The stores and provisions 1 judged would be fully 
sufiicient to answer the purpose of the remainder ; 
for I am of ojiinion, that many of the misfortunes 
which attend ships in heavy storms of wind^ are oc- 
casioned by too much dead weight in their bottoms. 

The establishment of men and ofiicers for the 
8]j^ip were as follows : — I Lieutenant to command ; 
1 Master ; 1 Boatswain ; 1 Gunner ; 1 Cariienter ; 

1 Surgeon ; 2 Muster’s Mates ; 2 Midshipmen ; 

2 Quarter Masters ; 1 Quarter Masters’ Mate ; 
1 Boats wainVs Mate ; 1 Gunner’s Mate ; 1 Car- 
penter’s Mate ; 1 Carj^enter’s Crew ; 1 Sailinakcr ; 
1. Armourer ; 1 Corporal ; 1 Clerk and Stewai'd ; 
23 able seamen — Total 44. 

Two skilful and careful men were appointed, at 
Sir Joseph Banks’s recommendation, to have the 
management of the plants intended to be brought 
home: the one, David Nelson, who had been on 
similar^cmploymeiit in Captain Cook’s last voyage ; 
the other, William Drown, as an assistant to him. 
— Witli these two, our whole number amounted to 
forty-six, 

, It was proposed, that our route to the Society 
Islands should be round Cape Horn ; and tlie 
greatest despatch became necessary, as the season 
was already far advanced: but the shipwrights 
not beiqg able to complete their work by the time 
the ship was ready in other respects, our sfuHng 
was unavoidably retarded. However, by the 4t|i 
of October the pilot came on board to take us down 
tlw river ; on 9th we fell down to Long Eeach, 
where wc received our gunner’s stores, aud guns, 
four 4-pofinders and ten swivels. 

The ship was stored and victualled for eighteen 
mouths. In addition to the customary allowance 
of provisions, we were sup^^lied vrith sour krout, 
portable soup, essence of malt, dried malt, and a 
proportion of barley an^ wheat in lien of oatmeal. 
I was likewise furnfehed with a quantity of iron- 
work and trinkets, to serve m ,pur intercourse 
with the nativeSshi the South : and from the 
Board of Longitude I received nHime-kceper, made 
by Mr. Kendal. ,, 

On the I5th 1 received orders to proceed to 
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Spithead; but the winde and weather were bo 
unfavourable that we did not arrive there till the 
4th of November. On the 24th 1 received from 
Lord Hood^‘ who commanded at Spithead^ my 
, final orders. The wind, which for several lays 
before had been favourable, was now turned 
directly a^jainst us. On the 28th the ship’s com- 
pany received two months’ pa;g in advance, and 
on the following morning we worked out to St. 
Helen’s, where we were obliged to anchor. 

We made different unsuccdLsful attempts to get 
down channel, but contrary winds and bad weather 
constantly forced us back to St. Helen’s, or Spit- 
head, until Sunday the 23rd of December, when 
we sailed with a fair wind. 

The object of all the former voyages to fhe 
South Seas, undertaken by the conimand of his 
present majesty,*. has been the a<Tvanci)ment of 
science, and tl»e increase of knowledge. This 
vojrage may be reckoned the first, the intention of 
which has been to derive benefit from those distant 
discoveries. For the more fully compfehending 
the natxire and plan of the expe dition, and that 
the reader may be possessed of every information 
necessary for entering on the following sheets, I 
shall here lay before him a copy of the instructions 
I received from the Admiralty, and likewise a short 
description of the bread-fruit. 

By the Commistioners for execntlna the office of 
Lord Hiph Admiral of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 

Wliererfis the king, upon a roproBontution f?*nm the mo» 
chants and planters interested in his majesty’s West India 
poBftCRsions, that the introduction of the bread-fruit tree 
into the islands of those seas, to constitute an article of 
food, would be of very essential benefit to t^'e inluihitants, 
hath, in order to promote the interests of so respectable a 
body of his subjects (especjially in an instance which pro- 
mises general advantage) thought fit that inoasurcs should 
be taken for the procuidng some of those trees, and con- 
veying them to the said West India islands: and whereas 
the vessel un<ler yotir command hath, in ctmsequeneo 
thereof, been stored and victualled for tliat service, and 
fitted with proper conveniences and necessaries for tjje 
preservation of as many of the said trees as, from her size, 
can bo taken on board her ; and you have been directed to 
receive on board her the two gardeners named in the mar- 
gin •, who, from their knowledge of trees and plants, have 



been hired for the purpose of selecting such us shall appear 
to be of a proper species and size : • 

You are, therefore. In pursunneo of his majesty's plea- 
sure, signified to us by Lord Sydney, one of his principal 
secretaries of state, hereby required and directed to put to 
sea In the vessel you command, the first favourable oppor- 
tunity <»f wind and w-eather, and proceed Avitli* her, as 
expeditiously as ijossiblo, round Capo Horn, to the Society 
Islands, situate in the southern oceim, in the latitude «f 
about eighteen degrees south, and longitude of about tw’o 
hundred and ten degrees east from Greenwich, where, 
according to the accounts given by the late Capt. Cook, 
and persons who accompanied him during his voyages, 
the bread-fruit tree is to be found in the most luxuriant 
state. 


Having arrived at the *above*mentioned islands, and 
taken on boai'd as many trees and plahts as may be thought 
necessary (the better to cnablo'you to do W'hich, you have 


already been furnished with suclaiiTticles of merohandlse 
and trinkets as it is suppoifcd wi,Wp; wanted to satisfy the 
natives) you are to proq^ fl^dlll & ence through Endea- 
vour Straights (which' B:>lland from New 
Guinea) to l*rinoe*e,;^«Md(%^eJn«ight8 of Sunda, or, if 
Ushbuld hi^npen 'to pass on the 


bhf, William Brown. 


eastcon side of Java to some port on the north side of that 
island, where any bread-fruit trees which noay have been 
injured, or have died, may be-replaced by mangosteens, 
duriens, jacks, naheas, lansas, and other fine fruit trees 
of that quarter, as well as the rioe plant which grows upon 
dry land ; all of which species (or such of them as shall be 
judged most eligible) you ore to purchase on thebest terms 
ydU can fiom the inhabitants of that island, with the ducats 
with which you have also been furnished for that purpose; 
taking care, however, if the rioe plants above-mentioned 
cannot bo procured at Java, to touch at Prince's Island for 
them, where they are regularly cultivated. 

From' Prince’s Island, or the Island of Java, you are to 
proc<*otl round the Cape of Good Hope to the West Indies 
(calling on j'our way thither at any places which may be 
thought necessary) and deposit one half of such of the 
above-mentioned trees aiid plants as may bo then alive 
at his majesty’s bottmical garden at St. 'V^incent, for the 
benefit of the AVindwurd islands, and then go on to 
’ Jamaica : and, haviiuf delivered the remainder to Mr. 
East, or sxich person or persons as may be authorised by 
the governor and council of that island to receive them ; 
refreshed your people, and received on board such provi- 
sions and stores as may bo necessary for the voyage, make 
the best of your way back to England ; repairing to Spit- 
head, and sending to our secretary an account of your 
arrival and proceedings. 

And whereas you will receive herewith q copy of the 
in.structions which have been given to the above-mentioned 
gardoncis for their guhlanf^e, as well in procuring the sj<id 
trees and plants, and the management of them after they 
^liall be put on board, as for bringing to England a small 
aamplo of each species, and such othorsasnmy be prepared 
by the superiutendunt of the hoionical garden at St. Vin- 
cent’s, and by the said Mr. East, or others, for his majesty's 
garden at Kew ; you are hereby required and directed to 
afl’ord, and to give directions to your ofiicers and company 
to afford, tye.said gai’deners evoiq* possible aid and assist- 
ance, not oiuy in the collecting of the said ti ces and plants 
at the places before-mentioned, but for their preservation 
during their conveyance to the places of their destination. 

Giveti uiuleV our hands the 2Ut)i November, 1787 .— -How«, 
CuAS. BriE'iT.ltD. lluFKiNS, J. Lkvkson Gow'kr. 

To Lieut. W, Bliph, commandinp 
armed vessel the Bounty, at Spithead, 

By command’of their Lordships, P. SrEvaiva 

• 

In the foregoing “ordflrs it is to be observed, 
that I was particularly directed to proceed round 
Cape Horn ; but, as the Beason was so far ad- 
vanced, and we -were so long detained by contrary 
winds, I made application to the Athniralty for 
di^’crclional orders on that point ; to which I I’c- 
ceived the following answer ; — 

By the Commissioners for executinp the office of 
Lord Hiph Admiral cf Grvat Britain and 
Ireland, Jj-r. SfC. 

Tho season of the year being now Sf» far advanced as to 
TOiider it probable, that your arrival, with the vessel you 
CH>nimand, on the sohthem coast of America, will be too 
late for your passing round Cape Horn without much dif- 
ficulty and hazard ; you are. In that case, at liberty (not- 
v'ithstauding former order*) to proceed in hor to Otahelto, 
round thp Cape of Good Hope. 

Giv^cn under our hands tho 18th December, 1787* — Hows, 
Ckas! Brett, Bayham. 

To Lieut, ir. Bligh, commanding H.M.*s 
arthed vessel Bounty, Spithead. 

By command of their Lordships, P. Stevens. 

The bread-fruit is so ^ell known and described, 
that to attenipt a now account of it would be un- 
necessary ana useless. However, as it may con- 
tribute to the convenience of the reader, I have 
given the following extracts respecting it. 
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Extract from the account of Dampier’s Voyage round the 
World, performeil In 1688 . 

« The bread fruit (as we call it,) grows on a 
large tree, as big and high as our largest apple- 
trees. It hath a spreading head, full of branches 
and dark leaves. The fruit grows on the boughs 
like a{>ples 5 it is as big as a penny-loaf when whSat 
is at live shillings the bushel; it is of around 
shape, and hath a thick tough rind. When the 
fruit is ripe, it is yellow and soft, and the taste is 
sweet and pleasant. The natives of Guam use 
it for bread. They gather it, when full-grown, 
while it is green and hard ; then they bake it in 
an oven, which scorcheth the rind and makes it 
blark ; but they scrape off the outside black crust, 
and there remains a tender thin crust ; and the 
inside is soft, tender, and white like the crumb of a 
penny-loaf. There is neither seed nor stone in the 
inside, but all is of a pure substance, like bread. 
It must be eaten new; for, if it is kept above 
twenty-four hours, it grows hai’sh and ^hoaky ; 
hut it is very pleasant before it is too stale. This 
fruit lasts in season eujht months in the year, 
during which the natives eat no other sort of food 
of bread kind.. I did never see of this fruit any 
where but here. The natives told us, that there 
is plenty of this fruit gi'owiiig 011 the rest of the 
Ladrono islands : and I did never hear of it any 
where eUef 

Extract from the uccoiint of Lord Anson’s Voyage, pub- 
lished by Mr. Walter. 

“ There w’as, at Tinian, a kind of fruit, peculiar 
to these (Ladrone) is/fhiids, called by Indians 
rhymay, but by us the breadfruit ; for it was 
constantly eaten by us, during our stay upon the 
island*’', instead of broad ;#and bo* universally 
preferred^ that no ship’s bread was«expended in 
that whole interval. It grew upon a tree which 
is somewhat lofty, and which towards tlio top 
divides into large and spreading branches. The 
leaves of this tree are ol a remarkable deep green, 
ai*e notched about the^dges, and are ‘generally 
from a foot to eighteen inches in length. The 
fruit itself is found indifferently on all parts of 
the branches; it is, in sliape, rather elliptical 
than round ; it is covered with a tough rind, and 
is usually seven or eight inches long; eacA^of 
them grows singly, and not in clustei’s. This 
fruit is fittest to be used when it is full-grown, 
hut still green ; in which state, after it is pro- 
perly prepared by being roasted in the embers, 
its toste has some distant resemblance to that of 
an artichoke’s ,hettom, and its texture is not veijj 
different, for it is soft and spmjgy.” 

ExtractB from the account of the first Voyage of Captain 

Cook. Hawkesworrh, Vol. II. 

IN THB •society ISLANDS. , 

“ The broad-fruit grows on a tree that is about 
tlio size of a middling oak ; its leaves are frequently 
a foot and a half long, of an oblong shape, deeply 
wuiuated like those of the fig-tree, whi^ they 
resemble in consistence and colour, and in the 
of a white milkwuice upon being broken. 
A he fruit is about the size and shape of a clod’s 
“^ad, and the surface is reticulated Hot much iin- 

months ; viz. from the latter end of August 
w the latter end of October, 1742. 


like a truffle : it is covered with a thin ^in, and 
has a core about as big as the handle of a small 
knife. The eatable part lies betweei\ the skin and 
th^core ; it is as white as snow, and somewhat of 
thefconsistence of new bread : it miist be roasted 
before it is eaten, being first divided into three or 
four parts. Its taste is insipid, with a slight 
sweetness somewhat resembling tliat of the cnfrnb 
of wheaten bread mixed with a Jerusalem arti- 
choke.” 

^ " Of the many vegetables that have becai meh- 
tioned already as serving tliem for food, the prin- 
cipal is the bread-fruit, to procure which costs them 
no trouble or labour but climbing a tree. The 
trye which produces it does not indeed shoot up 
spontaneously ; but, if a man plants ton of them 
in his life-tiiqp, which he may do in about an hour, 
he will as completely fulfil his duty to his own 
and future generations as the native of our less 
tempei’ate climate can do by ploughing in the cold 
winter, reaping in the summer’s heat, as often 
as these seasons return ; even if, after he has pro- 
cured bread for his present household, ho should 
convert a surplus into money, and lay it up for his 
children. 

“ It is true, indeed, that* the bread-fruit is not 
always in season ; but cocoa-nuts, banampi, plan- 
tains, and a great variety of other fruits’, supply 
the deficiency.” 

Extract from the account of Captain Conk’s last Voyage. 

IN THB SOCIETY ISLANDS. 

• I (Captain Cook) have inquired very carefully 
into their manner of cultivating the bread-fruit 
tree at Otaheite ; but was always answered, that 
they never planted it. This, indeed, must be evi- 
dent to ev^y one who will examine the places 
where the young trees come up. It will be always 
observed, that they spring from the roots of the 
old ones, which run along near the surface of the 
ground. So that the bread-fruit trees may bo 
reckoned those that would naturally cover the 
plains, even supposing that the island was not 
iifhabited; in the same manner that the white- 
barked trees, found at Van Diemen’s Land, con- 
stitute the forests there. And from this we may 
observe, that the inhabitant of Otaheite, instead 
of being obliged to plant his bread, will rather be 
mnder the necessity of preventing its progress; 
which, 1 suppose, is sometimes done, to give room 
for trees of another sort, to afford him some variety 
in his food.” 

IN TFE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

The bread-fruit trees are planted, and flduruih 
Aith great luxuriance, on rising grounds.”—* 
<< Where the hills rise almost peipendicularly in 
i great variety of peaked forms, their steep sides 
and the deep chasms between them are covered 
with trees, amongst which those of the bread-fruit 
were observed particularly to abound.” 

** The climate of the S&ndwich Islands differs 
very little from that of the West India 
which lie m the same latitude. Upon the whole^ 
perhaps, it may be rather more temperate.” 

** The bread-fruit trees thrive in these islander 
not in such a];^undance, bat pradaoe doable the 
quantity of fruit they dp on ^ rich plains of Ota- 
heite. The trees are nearly of the sayie hei|^t| 
but the branches begin to strike out from the 
trunk much lower, and with greater luxorianee.” 
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. . ;CHAPTBRII. 

DIPARTURS'ritOM JfeNOl^NO-^AiainrAL AT TBKannrFS— SAIL 

PBOM TRBNO]B>^AlUUyA4« OFF CAM HORN—«KVBR1T/ OF 
‘ THB WBATBRIU^BLIOBD TO BBAR AWAY FOB THKjjljJkPik 

OF OOOp IjlOPB. . 

On Sunday morning, the 23d of Decomber 1787, 
we sailed from Spithead, and, pasoing through the 
Needles, directed our course ddwn channel, wifh a 
fresh gale 4 ^ wind at oast. In the afternoon one 
6f the seamen, in furliug the fiiain-top>gallant sail, 
fell off the yard, and was so fortunate as to save 
himself by catching hold of the main-top-mast>8tay 
in his £sll.' At night the wind increased to a 
strong gale, with a heavy sea. It moderated, 
however, on the 25th, and allowed us to keep dtir 
Christmas with cheerfulness ; but the following 
day it blew a severe storm of wind from the east- 
ward, which continued till the 29th, in the course 
of which we suffered greatly. One sea broke 
away the spare yards and s^iars out of the star- 
board main chains. Another heavy dea broke 
into the ship, and stove all the boats. Several 
I casks of beer that had been lashed upon deck 
I were broke loose and washed overboard, and it 
was not without greajb difficulty and risk that we 
were able to secure the boats from being Avashed 
away entirely. On the 29th we were in latitude 
39® 35' N. and longitude 14® 26' W. when the 
gale abated, and the weather became fair. Besides 
other mischief done to us by the storm, a large 
quantity of our bread was damaged and rendered 
useless, for the sea had stove in our stem, and 
filled the cabin with water. From this time to 
our arrival at Teneriffe we had moderate weather, 
and winds mostly from the northward. 

January 4th. This forenoon we sifoke a French 
ship bound to the Mauritius. The next day, at 
nine in the forenoon, we saw the island of Tene- 
riffe, bearing W.S.W. § W. about twelve leagues 
distant. It was covered Avith a thick haze, except 
the north-westeramost part, which is a remarkable 
headland, resembling a horse’s head, the ears very 
distinct. To the eastward of this head lie t^o 
round rocks, the northern boundary of Teneriffe. 
A Spanish ^lacket, bound to Corunna, an American 
brig, and several other vessels, were lying here. 

As soon as the ship was anchored, 1 sent an 
officer (Mr. Christian) to wait on the governor^ 
and to acquaint him I had put in to obtain re- 
freshments, and to repaiv the damages we had 
sustained in bad weather. To this 1 had a very 
polite answer from the governor*, that 1 should 
be supplied with whatever the island afforded. I 
had also directed the officer to acquaint him that 
I would salute, provided an equal number of guns 
were to be returned ; but, as 1 received an extra- 
ordinary answer to this part of my message, pur- 
porting that his excellency did not return the same 
number but to persons equal in rank to himself, 
this ceremony* was omitted. 

' During this interval I was visited by the port- 
master ^aptain Adams), find shortly afterwards 
several officers came on board from his excellency, 
to compliment me^n my arrival. As soon as the 
ship was mooi^odi^^nt on shore, and paid my 
respects ^to 

On MoniSpl^l^lpi^iihg t began to forward the 

* JfNkquSs de Bnmohefort^. 


ship’s bufflness with the utmost dispatch, and gave 
the necessary directions to Messrs. Collogan and 
Sons, the contractors, for the supplies 1 wanted. 
I also got leave of the governor for Mr. Nelson to 
range the hUls and examine the country in search 
of pants and natural curiosities. 

•As there Avas a great surf on the shore, I bar- 
gained for every thing I wanted to be brought oft’ 
% the shore boats, and agreed to give five sliil- 
lings per ton for water. Very good wine Avas 
bought at ten pounds per pipe, the contract price ; 
but the superior quality was fifteen pounds ; and 
some of this was not much inferior to the best 
London Madeira. 1 found this was an unfavour- 
able season for other refreshments : Indian com, 
potatoes, pumpkins, and onions, were all very 
scarce, and double the price of what they are in 
summer. Beef also was difficult to be procured, 
and exceedingly poor ; the price nearly sixpence 
farthing per pound. The corn was three current 
dollars per fanega, Avhich is full five shillings per 
bushel ;^knd biscuit at twenty-five shillings for the 
hundred pounds. Poultry was so scarce that a 
good fowl cost three shillings. This is, therefore, 
not a place for ships to expect refreshments at a 
reasonable price at this time of the year, wine 
excepted ; but from M.arch to November supplies 
are plentiful, particularly fruit of which at this 
time we could procure none, except a few dried 
figs and some bad oranges. 

The landing on the beach is generally imprac- 
ticable with our own boats, at least without great 
risk ; but there is a very fine pier, on which people 
may land vtithout diffio»lty<f there is not much 
SAA^ell in iM road. To this pier the water is con- 
veyed by pipes for the use of shipping, and for 
Avhich all nifrehant-ships pay. 

There is ^ degrJ^ of wretchedness and want 
among the loAver class of people, which is not any 
where so common as among the Spanish and 
Portuguese settlements. To alleAriate these eA^ls, 
the present governor of Teneriffe has instituted a 
most charitable Society, Avhich he takes the trouble 
to superintend ; and by considerable contributions, 
a large airy dwelling, tlrnt contains one hundred 
and twenty poor girls, and as many men and boys, 
has been built, and endowed with a sufficiency of 
lan^ round it, not only for all present purposes, 
blit for enlarging the building for more objects of 
charity as their funds increase. I had the honour 
to be shown by his excellency this asylum, 
(Hospicio they call it,) where there appeal^ in 
every countenance the utmost cheerfulness and 
content. The decency and neatness of the di’css 

the young females, with the order in which they 
were arranged at their spinning-wheels and looms, 
in an extensive airy apartment, was admirable. 
A governess inspected and regulated all their 
works, which were the manulacturing of ribbons 
of all ediours, coarse linens, and tapes ; all which 
were managed and brought to perfection by them- 
selves, from the silk and flax in their first state ; 
even the dyeing of the colours is performed by 
them. These girls are received for five years, at 
the end of which they are at lib^y to marry, and 
have for their portions their wheel and loom, with 
a sum of money proportioned to tiie state of tlm 
fund, which fs assisted by the produce of their 
labour, and at this time was estimated at two 
thousand dollars per annum. 
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I The men and boj'S are not less attended 1;o : 

' they are employed in coarser work, blanketing 
and all kinds of common woollens : if they become 
' infirm, they spend the remainder of their days 
here ooi^ortably, and under a watchful inspector^ 
who attends them in the same manner as the 
I governess does the girls. They are all visited 
I every day by the governor, and a clergyman* 
I attends them every evening. By this humane in- 
i Btitution a number of people are rendered useful 
’ and industrious, in a country where the poor, from 
the indulgence of the climate, are too apt to prefer 
a life of inactivity, though attended with wretched- 
ness, to obtaining the comforts of life by industry 
and labour. 

The number of inhabitants in the island, I was 
informed, were estimated at between eighty and 
one hundred thousand. Their annual export of 
wine is tvrenty thousand pipes, and of brandy half 
tliat quantity. Vessels are frequently hero from 
St. Eustatia, and from thence a great quantity of 
TencrifFe wine is carried to the different^arts of 
the West Indies, under the name of Madeira. 

Tcneriffe is considered of more value than all 
I the other Canaries : the inhabitants, how'ever, in 
scarce seasons receive supplies from tlio Grand 
Canary j but th^ir vineyards here are said to be 
greatly superior. Their produce of corn, though 
oxcoedingly good, is not sufficient for their con- 
sumption ; and, owing to this, the Americans have 
an advantageous trade here for their flour and 
grain, and wine in return. 

^ . The town of Santa Cruz is about half a mile in 
extent each way, buil> imil* regular manner, and 
the houses in general large and air;^, but the 
streets are very ill paved. I am told that they 
arc subject to few diseases ; but if qny cpidemFc 
distemper breaks out, it is attended '^ith the most 
fatal consequences, particularly the small-pox, the 
bad eflects of which they now endeavour to coun- 
teract by inoculation. For this reason they are 
very circumspect in admitting ships to have com- 
munication with the shqjpe withoflt bills ef health. 

A sloop fixim London, called the Chance, Wil- 
liam Meredith, master, bound to Barbadoes, out 
nineteen days from the Downs, came into the road 
the day before wo sailed. She had suffered much 
by the bad weather ; but, having brought n-a bill 
of health, the governor would not allow any p^Nson 
to come on shore, unless I could vouch for them 
that DO epidemic disease imaged in England at the 
time they Itoiled, which I was able to do, it being 
nearly at the same time that I left the laud ; and 
by that means they had the governor’s permission 
to receive the supplies they wanted, without bcii% 
obliged to perform quarantindl 

Having finished our business at Teneriffe, on 
Thursday the 10th, we sailed with the wind at S.E., 
our ship^s companjfcall in good health and spirits. 

I now divided the people into three^watches, 
^ve the charge of the third watch to Mr. 
Fletcher Christian, one of the mates. — I have 
always considered this as a desirable regulation, 
when circumstances will admit of it, on many 
accounts ; and am persuaded that unbroken rest 
not only contributes mffch towards the health of 
J amp’s company, but enables them more readily 
to exert themselves in cases of suddbn emergency. 

As it was my wish to proceed to Otaheite with- 
out stopping, I ordered every body to be at two- 


thirds allowance of breads I also dureeted the 
water' for diinking to be filtered through drip* 
stones that I hpd bought at Teneriffb for that 
purpose. \ ‘ 

ran all night towards the S.S*W^,,liaving 
.the. wind at S.£. The next morning we cbuld see 
nothing of the land. I now made the ship’s com- 
pany acquainted with the intent oi the voyage ; 
and, having been* permitted to hold clut tmb en- 
couragement to them, 1 gave assurances of the 
certainty of promoti||n to every one whoso endea- 
vonrs snould merit it. . * 

^ The winds, for some days after leaving Tene- 
riffe, were mostly from the southward. Fishing- 
lines and tackle were distributed amongst the 
people, and some dolphins were caught. 

On the 17th the wind came round to the N.E.,. 
and continued steady in that quarter till the 25th, 
on which day, at noon, we were in 3* 54’ N. As 
the cloudiness of the sky gave us reason to expect 
much rain, we prepared the awnings with hoses 
for the convenience of saving water, in which we 
were not disappointed. From this time to our 
meeting with the S.E. trade wind we had much wet 
weather, the air close and sultry, with calms, and 
light variable winds, generally from the southward. 

On tile 29th there was Sb heavy a fall of rain 
that we caught seven hundred gallons of water. 

On the 31st, latitude at noon, 2® 5' N., found a 
current setting to the N.E., at the rate of fourteen 
miles in the twenty-four hours. ‘The thennomoter 
was at 82® in the shade, and at the surface 
®f the sea, so that the air and the water wore 
within half a degree of the same temperature. At 
eight o’clock in tho evening we observed a violent 
rippling in the sea, about half a mile to the N.W. 
of us, whicl# had very much the appearance of 
breakers. This I imagine to have been occa- 
sioned by a large school for multitude) of fish, as 
it was exactly in the traclc the ship had passed, so 
that if any real shoal had been there, we must 
have seen it at tho close of the evening, when a 
careful look-out was always kept. However, if it 
bad appeared ahead of us, instead of astern, I 
should certainly have tacked to avoid it. To such 
appearances 1 attribute the accounts of many 
shoals within the tropics, which cannot be^ found 
any where but in mUps. Our latitude at this time 
• was 2® 8’ N., and longitude 19® 43' W. The next 
day we had more of these appearances, from the 
number of schools of fish by which tho ship was 
surrounded. 

Saturday tho 2nd. This morning we saw a, sail 
to the N.N.W., but at too great a distance to dis- 
jtinguish what she was. 

Monday the 4th. Had very heavy rain ; during 
^wbicii we nearly filled all our empty water casks. 
So much wet weather, with the closeness of the 
air, covered every thing with mildew. The ship 
was aired below with fires, and frequently sprinkled 
with vinegar ; and eve^ little interval of dry 
weather was taken advantage of to open all the 
hatchways, and clean^the ship, and to have all the 
people’s wet things washed and dried. 

With this weather, and light nnsteady winds, 
we advanced but 2 degrees in twelve days ; at 
the end of which time we were relieved by the 
S.E. trade wind, which we fell in with on the 6th 
at noon, in latitude V 21' N.. ai)|d longitude 
20® 42' W. 
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The next afternoon we crossed the equinoctial 
•line, in longitude 21® 50' W. The weather became 
fine^ and the S. £. trade wind was l^esh and steady, 

I with which we kept a point free from the ^hd^ 
and got to the southward at a good rate. I 

The weather continuing di^, we put some of 
our bread in casks, properly prepared for its re- 
ception, to piteserve it from veipiin : this experi- 
ment, wo afterwards found, answered exceedingly 
well. 

• On the 16th, at daylight, wl? saw a sail to the 
southward. The next day we capie up with her, 
and found her to be the British Queen, Simon 
Paul, master, from London, bound to the Cape of 
Good Hope on the whale-fishery. She sailed fr^m 
Falmouth the 5th of December, eighteen days 
before I left Spithcad. By this shirf I wrote to 
England. A.t sunset she was almost out of sight 
astern, 

Monday the 18th. At noon we were in latitude 
20® 44' S., and longitude 31® 23' W. In our ad- 
vances towards the south, the wind had {^adually 
veered round to the east, and was at this time at 
E.N.E. The weather, after crossing the Line, had 
been fine and clear, but the air so sultry as to 
occasion great faintness, the quicksilver in the 
iliermometer, in the day-time, standing at between 
81 and 83 degrees, and one time at 85 degrees. 
In our passage through the northern tropic, the 
air was temperate, the sun having then high south 
declination and the weather being generally fine 
till we lost the N. E. trade wind ; but such a thick 
haze surrounded the horizon, that no object could 
be seen, except at a very small distance. The haze 
commonly cleared away at sunset, and gathered 
again at sunrise. Between the N.p. and S.E. 
t;^e winds, the calms and rains, if of long con- 
tinuance, are very liable to produce sickness, 
unless great attention is paid to keeping the ship 
clean and wholesome, by giving all the air pos- 
sible, drying between decks with fires, and drying 
and airing the people’s clothes and bedding. 
Besides these precautions, we frequently wotted 
with vinegar ; and every evening the pumps were 
used as ventilators. With these endeavours to 
secure health, we passed the low latitudes without 
a single complaint. 

The currents we mot with were by no means 
regular, nor have I ever found them so in the* 
middle of the ocean. However, from the channel 
to the soutliward, as far as Madeira, there is gene- 
rally a current setting to the S,S.E. 

On the evening of the 21st, a ship was seen in 
the N.E.,but at too great a distance to distinguish 
of what countiw. The next day the wind cam9 
round to the N. and N. W., so that we could no 
longer consider ourselves in the trade wind. Ou#- 
latitude at noon was 25® 55' S., longitude 36® 
2d' W. Variation of the compass three degrees 
east. 

Sat. 23rd, towards night the wind died away, 
and we had some bc^vy showers-of rain, of which 
we profited, by s^vmg a to* of good water. The 
next day we cau^jt,,ik idiark and five dolphins. 

Tues^y, ;^th, We^^ bent new sails, and made 
)ther neoesBanfin^i^tions for encountering the 
veatber tbatfljM to^ expected in fchigh latitude. 
Our latitude SI' noon was 28* 38' S., longitude 41® 
44' W, Vitiation 7*^13' E. In the afternoon, 
the wind being westerly, and blowing strong in 


squalls, some butterflies, and other Insects, like 
what we call horse-flies, were blown on board of 
us. No birds were seen except i^eerwaters. Our 
distance from the coast of Brazil at this time was | 
above 180 leagues. j 

Sunday, March 2nd, in the forenoon, after seeing i 
that every person was clean, divine service was ; 
performed, according to my usual custom on this 
day. I gave to Mr. Fletcher Christian, whom I 
had before directed to take charge of the third ■ 
watch, a written order to act as lieutenant. 

Saturday, 8th. We were at noon in latitude 
36® 50' S., and longitude 62® 53' W. The last 
four days, we several times tried for soundings, 
without finding bottom, though considerably to 
the westward of Captain Wallis’s track, who had 
soundings at fifty-four fathoms depth, in latitude ; 
35® 40' S., and longitude 49® 54' W. This day ' 
we tried with two hundred and forty fathoms of 
line, but did not find bottom ; at the same time, 
observing a rippling in the water, we tried the ' 
current by mooring a keg with one hundred i 
fathoms of line, by which it appeared to run to 
the N.N.W., at the rate of a mile and a half per ' 
hour. . By the noon observation, lioweuer, we were 
eighteen miles to the southward of our reckoning. . 
In the afternoon we saw a turtle floating, and, not 
having much wind, hoisted a boat out, and sent 
after it ; hut it was found to he in a putrid state, : 
with a number of ci-ahs feeding upon it, | 

The change of temperature began now to be i 
sensibly felt, there being a variation in the ther- 
mometer, since yester(to, of eight degrees. That s 
the peoplp might not wffOl* by their own negli- 
gence, I gave orders for their light tropical clothing 
to bo put by, and made them dress in a manner 
more suited to a c^ climate. I had provided 1 
for this hefoie I left Englard, by giving directions , 
for such clothes to he purchased as were neccs- | 
saiy. 

Monday, lOth. In the forenoon wo struck 
Roundings at eighty-three fathoms depth ; our 
latitude 4t)® 8' S., and longitude 55* 40' W. This 
I conclude to have been near the edge of the ' 
bank; for, the wind being at S.S,W., we stood 
towards the S.E. ; and, after running fourteen 
miles in that direction, we could find ho bottom 
wi^one hundred and sixty fathoms of line. In 
the night we stood towards the W.S. W., with a | 
southerly wind, and got again into soundings. i 
The next day we saw a great number of whales I 
of an immense size, that had two spoflt -holes on , 
the back of the head. — Upon a complaint made to : 
mo by the master, I found it necessary to punish j 
Matthew Quintal, pne of the seamen, with two j 
dozen lashes, for insolence and mutinous beha- 1 
viour. Before this, I had not bad occasion to | 
punish any person on board. ^ ^ I 

On the 12th, we caught a porpoise, by striking 
it with the grains. Eveiy one ate heartily of it ; 
and it was so well liked, that no part was wasted. 

On the 14th, in the afternoon, we saw a land- 
bird like a lark, and passed part of a dead whale 
that had been left by some whalers after they had 
taken the blubber off. Saw, likewise, two strange 
sail. 

On the at noon, by my acoonnt, we were 
within twenty leases of Port Desire ; hut the 
wind blowing fresh from the N.W. with thick 
weather, I did not attempt to make the 
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land. We paeeed ^ good deal of rock-weed, and 
saw many whaled^ laAd albatrosses and other sea- 

the ’^Oth, in the afternoon, the wind, which 
had for some time past been northerly, suddenly 
shifted to the W.S.W, and blew hard. •We steered 
to the S.S.E. ; and on the 23rd, at two o’clock^in 
the morning, we discovered the coast of Terra 
del Fuego bearing S.E, At nine in the forenoon 
we were off Capo St, Diego, the eastern part of 
Terra del Fuego. The wind being unfavourable, 
I thought it more advisable to go round to the 
eastward of Staten Land, than to attempt passing 
through Straits le Maire. The two opposite coasts 
of the Straits exhibited very different appearances. 
The land of Terra del Fuego hei*eabout8, though 
the interior parts are mountainous, yet near the 
coast is of a moderate height, and, at the distance 
wc were from it, had not an unpromising appear- 
ance. The coast of Staten Land, near the Straits, 
is mountainous and craggy, and remarkaljfo for its 
high peaked hills. Straits le Mairo is a fair 
opening, which cannot well he mistaken ; but if 
any doubt could remain, the different appearances 
of the opposite shores would sufticiently make the 
Straits known. 

I I did not sail within less than six leagues of the 
I coast, that we might have the wind more regular, 
and avoid being exposed to the heavy squalls that 
came off from the land. 

The sight New Year’s Harbour almost 
tempted me to put in ; but the lateness of the 
i season, and the people being in good health, deter- 
I mined me to lay aaide^U ttioughts of re&eshmont, 
i until wo should reach Otaheite. At two o’clock 
in the afternoon, the easternmost of New Year’s 
I Isles, whore Captain Cook o]jserved «the latitude 
j to be 55® 40' S., bore from us south 4our leagues. 
We saw the entrance isles of New Year's liarbour; 
at the hack of which the land is very craggy 
j and mountainous. This must be a very cf»n- 
! venient port to touch at, as the aipcoss to it is safe 
I and easy. • * 

I About two leagues to the w’estward of Cape St. 
John, I observed the separation of the mountains 
that Captain Cook has taken notice of, which has 
the appearance of Staten Land being there divided 
into two islands. V 

Monday, 24th. We had stood to the southward 
all night, with the wind at W.S.W. and S.W. 
At eight m the morning, Cape St. John bore 
N.W., ten^lcagues distant. Soon after we lost 
sight of the land. 

From the time we lost sight of tne land, to tha 
end of the month, we were Boggling with baa 
weatlier and contrary winds : but on the morning 
of the 3 1st the wind came to the N.N.E., an<l 
made us entertain great hopes that wo should he 
able to accomplish *our passage round the Cape 
without much difficulty. At noon we were in 
latitude 50® V S., and in 71® 45' W. longitude, 
which is 8® 26' W. of the meridian of Cape St. 
John. This flattering appearance was not^f long 
continuance ; in the night the wind became vari- 

afid next day settled again in the W. and 

W., with yca*y bad weather. 

On April thid, in the mosning, th^wind, which 
had blowh ftresh all night from the N.W., came 
^und to the S.W., and increased to a heavy gale. 
^ t Six in the morning the storm exceeded what I 


had ever met with before ; and the sea, from the 
frequent shifting of the wind, running in contrary 
directions, broke exceeding high. Our ship, how- 
ev^lay to very well, under a main and fore stay- 
sail The ifale continued, with sevora squalls of 
hail and sleet, the remainder of this, and all the 
next day. — On the 4th, the wind was less violent, 
but far from xyoderate. With so much bad 
weather, I found it necessary to keep a constant 
fire, night and day : and one of the' watch always 
attended to dry tbe^cople’s wot clothes : and this, 

I have no doubt, contributed as much to their 
health as to. their comfort. 

Our companions in this inhospitable region, 
wgre albatrosses, and two beautiful kinds of birds, 
the small yue petterel, and pintada. A great 
many of thesp were frequently about the wake of 
the ship, which induced the people to float a line 
with hooks, baited, to endeavour to catch them ; 
and their attempts were successful. The method 
they us^ was to fasten the bait a foot or two 
before tne hook, and, by giving the line a sudden 
jerk when the bird was at the bait, it was hooked 
in the feet or body. 

On the 6th the weather was moderate, and con- 
tinued so till the 9th, with the wind veering 
between the N.W. and S.W. ; of which wc were 
able to take advantage. 

On the loth we saw some fish, which appeared 
spotted, and about the 8i25e of bonetos : these were 
the only fish we had seem in this high latitude. 

The stormy weather continued with a great sea. 
The ship now began to complain, and required to 
be pumped every hour ; which was no more than 
wo had reason to expect from such a continuance 
of gales and Jiiigh seas. The decks also became so 
leaky, that 1 was obliged to allot the great cabin, 
of which I made little use, except in fine weather, 
to those people who had wet births, to hang their 
hammocks in ; and by this means the between- 
decks was less crowded. 

Every morning all the hammocks were taken 
dqwm from where they hung, and when the weather 
was too bad to keep them upon deck, they were 
put in the cabin ; so that the between-decks were 
cleaned daily, and aired with fires, if the hatchways 
could not be opened. With all tliis bad weather, 
we had the additional mortification to find, at the 
end of every day, that we were losing ground ; for 
notwithstanding our utmost exertions, and keeping 
on the most advantageous tacks, (which, if tlie 
weather had been at all moderate, would have 
sufficiently answered our purpose) yet the greater 
part of the time, we were doing little better than 
drifting before the wind. 

Bir(&, as usual, were about the ship, and some 
df them caught ; and, for the first time since we 
left Staten Band, we saw some whales. This 
morning, owing to the violent motion of the ship, 
the cook fell and broke one of his ribs, and another 
man, by a fall, dislocated His shoulder. The gun- 
ner, who had the charge of a watch, was laid up | 
with the rheumatism ? and this was the first sick | 
list that appeared on board the chip. The time of 
full moon, which was approaching, made me en- 
tertain hopes, ^that, after that p^od, we should 
experience some change of wina or weather in our 
favour ; hut the event did not at all imswer our 
expectations. The latitude, at noon this day, was 
58® 9' S, and longitude 7ff* r W. . 
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As we cauglita good many birds, but which were 
all lean, and tasted fishy, we tried an experiment 
upon them wliich succeeded admirably. By keep- 
ing them cooped up, and cramming them with 
ground corn, tiiey improved wonderfuhy in a sjort 
time ; so that the pintada birds became as fine as 
ducks, and the albatrosses were as fat, and not 
inferior in taste to fine geese. §ome of the latter 
birds were caught that measured seven feet be- 
tween the extremities of the wings, when spread. 
This unexpected supply camd* very opportunely ; 
for none of our live stock remained except hogs, 
the sheep and poultry not being liiirdy enough to 
stand the severity of the weather. 

This morning, the wind died away, and wo hpd 
a calm for a few hours, wliich gave us hopes that 
the next would be a more favourable wind. A hog 
was killed for the sIujj’s company^ which gave 
! them an excellent meal. Towards noon, to our 
j great disappointment, the wind sprung up again 
I from the westward, and in the afternoon blew 
strong, with snow and hail stomis. ^ 

This was the second day after the full moon ; 
but, as I have remarked before, it had no influence 
, on the weather. At noon our latitude was 58® 31' 
j S., and longitude 70® V W., w'hich is near seven 
degi'ees to the eastward of our situation on the 
morning of the ninth instant, when we had advanced 
the fartli<‘st in our power to the westward, being 
then in 76® 58' W., three degrees to the west of 
Cape Beseada, the west part of the Straits of 
Magellan ; and at this time wc wore 3® 52' to the 
east of it, and hourly losing ground. * 

It was with much concern I saw how hopeless, 
and even unjustifiable it was, to persist any longer 
in attempting a passjigo this way t^ the Society 
Islands. Wo had boon thirty days in this tem- 
pestuous ocean. At one time we had advanced so 
far to the wcstw’ard as to have a fair prospect of 
making our pa.S8age round ; but from that period 
hard gales of westerly wind had continued without 
I intermission, a few hours excepted, which, to 
1 boiTOw an expression in Lord Anson’s voya^^c, 
i W'cre ‘‘like the elements drawing breath to return 
upon UB with redoubled violence.” The season 
was now too far advanced for us to expect more 
favourable winds or weather, and we had sufficiently 
experienced the impossibility of beating round 
against the wind, or of advancing at all without the? 
lielp of a fair wind, for which there was little 
reason to hope. Another consideration, which 
had great weight with me, was, that if 1 persisted 
in my attempt this way, and should, after all, fail 
to get round, it would occasion such a loss of time, 
that our arrival at Otaheitc, soon enough to return 
in the proper season by the East Indies, would be 
rendered precarious. On the other hand, thb 
I prevalence, of the westerly winds in high southern 
I latitudes, left me no reason to doubt of makin^^Hr 
! quick passage to the Cape of Good Hope, and thence, 
to the eastward round New Holland. Having 
maturely considered all circuTnstajiceif, I deter- 
mined to bear away for thb Cape of Good Hope ; 
and at five o’clock on the evening of the 22d, the 
wind then blowing strong at west, 1 ordered the 
helm to be put a- weather, to the great joy of every 
person on board. Our sick, list at this time had 
increased ^to eight, mostly vdtii rheumatic com- 
plaints : in other respeeta the people were in good 
health, though exceedingly jaded. 


The passage round Cape Horn, into the South 
Seas, during the summer months, has seldom been 
attended with difficulty, and is to be preferred, in 
the moderate seasons, to the more distant route 
to the eastward, round the Cape of Good Hope and 
New Holland. If we had been one month earlier, 
or* perhaps less, I doubt not but we should have j 
effected our passage. i 


CHAPTER III. 

PASRAGK TOWATIDS THE CAPK OF GOOD HOPK— ARRIVAf. AT ' 

FALSB BAY— OCCUBRENCKS THBRB— BKPORTS CONCRUNIVQ 

THE GIlOaVKNOB’S PBOPLK— DRPABTWRM FROM THB CAPS. 

The westerly winds and stormy weather con- 
tinuing, gave me no reason to repent of my deter- | 
mination. On the 25th at noon, we were in latitude j 
54® 16' S., and longitude 57* 4' W. The nearest of I 
the Falkland Islands, by my reckoning, then bore 
N. 13® W. ; distance 23 leagues. Our stock of | 
water Ixfiiig sufficient to servo us to the Cape of I 
Good Hope, 1 did not think it worth while to 
sttip at these islands, as the refreshment wo might 
obtain there would scarce repay us for (lie expense 
of time : we therefore continued our course towards 
the N.E. and E.N.E. i 

Thursday 22, at two in the afternoon, wc saw the 
Table Mountain of the Cape of Good Hope. As it 
is reckoned unsafe riding in Table Bay at this time 
of the year, 1 steered for False Bay. The next ! 
evening wc anchored in the outer part, and on the | 
forenoon of the 24th got the ship secured in Simon’s 
Bay, whicji is in the inner pAi*t of False Bay. Wo 
found lying here, one outward-bound Dutch India- 
man, five other Dutch fihi])8, and a French ship. 

After saluting the^f<»’t, wliich was returned by 
an e(pial niirnlit^r of guns, I went on shore, and 
di8patclu*s were sent away to Cape Town, to acquaint 
the governor of our arrival, A Dutch ship at this 
time lying in Table Bay, bound for Europe, I sent 
letters by her to 6»c Admiralty. It is very unusual 
for ships Vo be in Table Ikiy so late in the year, on 
account of the strong N.W. winds. April is the 
time limited. 

I gave the necessary directions for getting our 
wants supplied. The ship required to he caulked 
in^cry part, for she was become so leaky, that 
we had been obliged to pump every hour in our 
passage from Capo Horn. This we immediately 
set about, as well as repairing our sails and rigging. 
The severe weather wc had met wi^h, and the 
leakiness of the ship, made it necessary t<» examine 
into the state of all tlie stores and provisions. Of 
tile latter, a good deal was found damaged, par- 
ticularly the brcacl. — The time-keoper I took on 
shore to ascertain its rate, and other instruments, 
to make the necessary astronomical observations. 
— Fresh meat, with soft bread, and plenty of vege- 
tables, Vere issued daily to the ship’s company, 
the whole time wc remained hero. A few days 
after our arrival, I went over to Cape Town, and 
waited# on his excellency M. Vander Graaf, the 
governor, who obligingly arranged mattei*s so 
much to our advantage, that we scarcely felt tno 
inconvenience of being A a distance from the Capo 
Town, whence we received all our suppfies. 

During our stay here, I took caro to procure 
seeds and plants that would be valuable at Otaheite, 
and the different places wo might touch at in our 
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way thither. In this I was greatly assisted by 
Colonel Gordon, the commander of the troops. In 
company with this gentleman, tho loss of * the 
Groavenor East Indiaman was mentioned : on 
this suhiect, Colonel Gordon expressed great con- 
cern, that, from anything he had said, hopes were 
still entertained to flatter the affectionate wishes 
of tlie surviving friends of those unfortunate peo- 
ple. He said that, in his travels into the Caffre 
I country, ho had met with a native who described 
I to Iiirn,' that there was a white woman among his 
i countrymen, who had a child, and that slie fre- 
j (piently embraced the child, and cried moat vio- 
I Icntly. Tliis was all he (the colonel) could under- 
! stand ; and, being then on his return homo, with 
I his licalth much impaired by fatigue, the only 
I tiling that he could do, was to make a friend of 
■ the native, by presents, and promises of reward, 
on condition that he would take a letter to this 
j woman, and bring him back an answer. Accor- 
j dingly he wrote letters in English, b'rench, and 
Dutch, desiring, that some sign or mark might be 
returned, either by writing wdth a burnt stick, or 
! by any means sho should be able to devise, to 
j satisfy him that she was there ; and that on re- 
! ceiving such token from her, every eftort should 
I he made to ensure her safety and escape. But 
1 the Caflre, although apparently delighted with the 
commission which he had undci*taken, never re- 
turned, nor has the colonel ever heard any thing 
i more of him, though ho had Iukui instructed in 
j methods of conveying information through the 
Hottentot country. 

To this account, that4 may not again Jmve oc- 
' casion to introduce so melancholy a subject, 1 shall 
: add the little information I reeeiv<!d respecting it, 
j when 1 re-visited the Cape, in yy retuHii towards 
j Kuropc. — A reputable farmer, of th^ name of 
I Holhousen, who lives at SwcHeudliam, eight days’ 

I journey from the Cape, had information from some 
] ('affre Hottentots, that at a crawl, or village, in 
i their country, there were white ir^n and women, 
j On this intelligence, Mr* Holhousen askt-d per- 
mission of the governor to make an expedition, 
jwith some of the farmers, into the country, re- 
' a thousand rix-dollars to bear his expenses. 

I The governor referred him to Mr. Wocke, the 
j landros of Graverennet, a new colony, in his ws*w. 
But from the place where Mr. Holhousen lives, £o 
the landros Mr. Woeke’s residence, is a month’s 
' which he did not choose to undertake at an 

uncertainty, as Mr. Wocke might have disapproved 
I ef tho ontek^risc. It was in October last tliat Mr. 

I Holhousen offered to go on this service. He was 
I one of the party who went along: tlie sea-coast in 
search of these unfortunate peo^e, when a few of 
; them first made their appearance at the Cape. I 
am, however, informed, that tho Dutch farmers 
^ are fond of making expeditions into the country, 
that they may have opportunities of taking away 
; 5 and this, I apprehend, to ho one of the 

j chief reasons why undertakings of this kind are 
j uot encouraged. • 

! 9*^ 13th of June, the Dublin East Indiaman 
aiTived from England ; on board of which ship 
a party of the 77th reSiment, under the com- 
of Colonel Balfour. , 

the 29th, being ready for sea, 1 took the 
. P®** and instruments on board. The error 
t tne time-keeper was 3' 33", 2 too slow^ for the 


mean time at Greenwich, and its rate of going 3" 
per day, losing. The thermometer, during our 
stay here, was from 51 to 66 degrees. 

We had been thirty-eight days at this place, 
and Ay people had receivo(>all the advantage that 
couhrbe derived from the refreshments of every 
kind that ai'o hero to he met with. We sailed at 
four o’clock this afternoon, and saluted the plat- 
form with thirteen guns as we ran out of tlio bay, 
which were returned. 


CHAPTER IV. 

PASSAOK TOWARDS VAN DIEMKN’S I.ANO— MAKE THE ISLAND 

oAt. PAUL— arrival TN ADVENTURE BAY*-NATIVE8 BEEN 

— sail from VHN DTKMEN'S LAND. 

We lost sighl of the land the day after leaving 
False Bay, and steered towards the E.S.E., having 
variable winds tho first week, with much thunder, 
lightning, and rain. The remainder of this pas- 
sage, the fHnds were mostly between the S. and 
W., blowing strong. There were almost every 
day great numbers of pintada, albatrosses, blue 
pctterels, and other oceanic birds, about us ; but 
it was observed, that if the ^ind came from tho 
northw'ard, only for a few hours, the birds gene- 
rally left us, and their presence again was the 
forerunner of a southerly wind. 

On Sunday the 22nd, at noon, We were scudding 
under tho fore-sail and close-reefed main-top-sail, 
the wind blowing strong from the west. An hour 
afternoon the gale increased, and blew with so much 
violence, that the ship was almost driven forecastle 
under, before we could get the sails clewed up. 
As soon as the sails were taken in, we brought the 
ship to the wiihl, lowered the lower yards, and got 
the top-gallaTit-masts upon deck, which eased tho 
ship very much. VVe remained lying to till eight 
tin? next morning, when we bore away under a 
reefed fore-sail. In the afternoon tho sea ran so 
high, that it became very unsafe to stand on : wo 
therefore brought to the wind again, and remained 
lyiifg to all night, without accident, excepting that 
the man at the steerage was thrown over the 
wlu*el, and much bruised. Towards noon, the 
violence of tlie storm abated, and wc again boi*e 
away under the reefed fore-sail. In the afternoon 
sdw some w’hales. 

Wo continued running to the eastward, it being 
my intention to make the island St. Paul. On 
Monday the 28th, at six in the morning, we saw 
tho island, bearing E. by N., 12 leagues distant: 
between 10 and 11 o’clock, we ran along the south 
side, at about a league distant from the shore. 
There was a verdure that covered the higher parts 
of«the land ; but I believe it was nothing more 
than moss, which is commonly found on the tops 
of most rocky islands in these latitudes. We saw 
several whales near the shore. The extent of this 
island is flve miles from E. to W. ; and about two 
or three from N. to S. As we passed the east end, 
wo saw a remarkable high sugar-loaf rock, abreast 
of which, I have been informed,!^ good anchorage 
in 23 fathoms, the east point bearing S.W. by S., 
by true compass. I had this information from the 
captain of a Dut^h packet, in which I returned to 
Europe. He^ likewise said there was goda fresh 
water on the island, and a hot spring, whith boiled 
flsh in as great perfection as on a Are. 
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At noon, wc were three leagues past the island. 
We kept on towards the E.S.E., and for several 
days continued to Sf'O rock-weed, which is re- 
marked to bo generally the case after shipsi i)aHs 
St. Paul’s ; but to the Westward of it very s^dom 
any is seen. 

\Ve had much bad weather, with snow and hail, 
and in our approach to Van jTlieinen’s Land, no- 
thing was seen to indicate the nearness of the coast, 
except a seal, when we were w’ithin the distance 
of 20 leagues. * 

At two o’clock this afternoon, we saw^ tlu) rock 
named the Mewstone, that lies near the S.W. cape 
of Van Diemen’s Land, bearing N.E. about six 
leagues. The wind blew strong from the >i.W. 
As soon as we had passed the M ewstono, we were 
sheltered from a very heavy sea, Y’hieh ran from 
the westward. At eight o’clock at night w't'. were 
abreast of the aoutli caj)e, when the wind l)eca.mo 
light and variable. Saw several tiros inland. 

All the 20th, wo w'oro endeavouring to get into 
Adventure Bay, ])tit were i>r('.veni<'{l by vari- 
able winds. ’JMie lU'Xt morning, at liv(^ o'clock, 
w© anchored in the outer part, and at sun-rist? 
weighed again : at noon, we anciiorod well in tlu; 
bay, and moored tlie*sliip. 

In our passage from the Capo of Hood Hope, 
the winds were mostly from the wt'stward, with 
very boisterous w'eathcr : but one groat ufl vantage, 
that this season of the ytair has ovtn- the summer 
months is, in being free from fogs. J have already' 
reraiurked, that tluj approach of strong southerly 
winds is announced by many kinds of birds of t^ie 
albatross or petterel tribe, and the abatement of 
the gale, or a shift of wind to the nortlnvard, by 
their keeping away. The thcrinon^oter also very 
quickly sliows when a change of these winds may 
be expected, by varying Hometimes six and st'ven 
degrees in its lioiglit. 1 have reason to believe, 
that after we passed the island St. I’aul, there was 
a westerly current ; the ship being ev<*ry day to 
the w’estward of the reckoning, wliicli in the whole, 
from St. Paul to Van Diemen’s I^ancl, nuule a ditjer- 
ence of four degrees between the longitude by the 
reckoning and the true longitude. 

The ship being moored, 1 went in a boat to look 
out for the most convenient place to wood and 
water at, wdiich I found to he at the west end of 
the beach : for the suif, tlioiigli considerable, was 
less there than at any other part of th<5 bay. The 
water was in a gully about si?Ay yards from the 
beach ; it was perfectly good, hut being only a 
collection from the rains, the ijJacc is always dry 
in the summer months; for we found no water 
in it when I was here with Captain Cook in Jaifu- 
ary, 1777. — Wc had very little success in hauling 
the seine ; about twenty small flounders, and fl&t- 
headed fish, called foxes, were all that were taken. 

I found no signs of the natives having lately 
frequented this bay, or of any European vessels 
having been here siifce the Resolution and Dis- 
covery in 1777. From some of the old trunks of 
trees, then cut down, 1 sftw shoots about twenty- 
five feet high, ard fourteen inches in circumfe- 
rence. 

In thc^^vening, t irctimied on hoai*d. The next 
aornirii^/ 22i^* fit da^ight, a party was sent on 
shore and watering, under the com- 

mand Christian and the gunner; and I 
tl ist one man should be constantly em> 


jdoyed in washing the people’s clothes. There 
was so much surf that the wood was obliged to 
be rafted ofi‘ in bundles to the boat. Mr. Nelson 
infoi’mcd me, that, in his walks to-day, he saw a 
tree, in a very healthy state, which he measured, 
and found to be thirty-three feet and a half in 
^irth ; its height was proportioned to its bulk. 

Saturday the 23rd. The surf w^as rather greater 
tlianj'cstcrday, w'hich very much interrupted our 
wooding and watering. NVlson to-day picked up 
a male opossum that had been recently killed, or 
had died, for we could not j)erccive auy wound, 
unless it had receiv(‘d a blow ou the hack, where 
there was a hare place about tlie size of a shilling. 
It measured fourteen inches from the i‘iirs to the 
iM'gimiing of the tail, wliich was exactly the samt, 
length. 

Most of the forest trees w ore at this time shed- 
ding their bark. Then* are three kinds, wliirh 
are distijiguished from each other by their 
thougl^ the w ood appo.ars to be tlio same. Mmiy 
of them are full one hundred and fifty feet high ; ; 
hut most of those that wc cut downi, were d(’eayed I 
at the lieaT’t. 'FIkum' are, besides the forest trees, j 
several other kinds th.at arc fimi good wood, ami i 
may bo cut for most puiq^oses, except masts ; | 
ucitlu!!* are thi,* foix'st trees good for masts, on ac- ! 
count of their \v(‘ight, and the difficulty of finding j 
them thoroughly sound. Mr. Nelson asserted : 
that they slu'cl tht'irbark every year, and that they i 
increase more from the s<*ed than by suckei's. j 

1 found the tide ma d<‘ a difference of full tw'o feet | 
in the height of the water in tht* lake, at the back | 
of the beacfli. At high w%ter, it was very brack- , 
isb, but at low tide, it was perfi'ctly fresh to the j 
taste, and soap show^ed no sign of its being the least | 
iinjuvgnatf’d. W< 4 ,ba<l Ix'ttc r success in fishing ou j 
board the f^ii]), than by hauling the seine on shore ; | 
for, with hooks and lines, a number of fine rock ' 
cod were caught. — 1 saw to-day several eagles, ' 
souk; bi'autiful hluc-pluinaged herons, and a great 
variety of parcYluets. A few oyster-catchers and 1 
gulls were generally al/5mt the beach, and in tlio | 
lake a few wild ducks, i 

Being in want of plank, I directed a saw-pit to j 
be dug, and ^iployod some of the people to saw | 
trees into plank. ’J'lio greater i>art of this week | 
winds were moderate, with unsettled weather. ; 
(5n Friday it blew' strong from the S. W., with rain, j 
thunder, and lightning. Wo continued to catch 
fish in sufficient quantities for <;very body, and had 
b(‘tter success with the seine. — Wo were fortunate, | 
also, in angling in the lake, where wc caught some 
very fine tench. Some of the people felt a sickness 
from eating mu8(;lcs, that were gathered from the 
rocks ; but I bedievo it was occasioned by eating 
too many. We found some spider-crabs, most of 
them not good, being the female sort, and out of 
seasoi^. The males were tolbrably good, and were ; 
known by the smallness of their two fore-claws, or 
foedt?r8. We saw the trunk of a dead tree, on 
which had been cut “ A. D. 1773.” The figures 
were Very distinct; even the slips made with the 
knife were discernible. This must have been done 
by some of captain Furneaux’a people, in March, 
1773, fifteen years beWe. The marks of the 
knife remaifiing so unaltered, I imagine the tree 
must have been dead when it was cut; but H 
serves to show the durability of the wood, for it 
was perfectly sound at this time. 1 shot two gaii" 
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uctB : these birds were of the same size as those 
in England ; their colour is a beautiful white, with 
the wings and tail tipped with jet black, and the 
top and back of the head of a very fine yellow. 
Their feet w'oro black, with four claws, on each of 
iwJiich was a yellow line, the whole length of the 
foot. The bill w’as four inches long, without 
nostrils, and very taper and sharp-poinbal. 

1 The east side of the bay being not so thick of 
' wood as the otlior parts, and the soil being gtswl, 
1 fixed ^on it, at Nelson’s reiMnninemlatien, us the 
most proper situation for planting some of iJit 
! friiit-tJ’ces whicli I had brought from the Ca{)e of 
j Good llojx*. A circumstance much against any 
! tliiug succeeding here, is, that in the dry season, 

I tlu^ iircs made by the natives are apt to connimni- 
I cate to the dried grass and underwood, and to 
I spread hi such a manner as to endanger every 
' tiling that cannot bear a severe scorcliiiig. We, 
liowever, chose ivliat we thought the safest situa- 
tions, and planted three fine young apple-trees, 
nine vines, six plantain-trees, a numbej* of Rrange 
and h;inon-seed, cherry-stones, jilum, peach, and 
apricot-stones, pumpkins, also two sorts t>f Indian 
corn, and apple and pear kerinds. Tin.' ground is 
well ada]ited*for the trc'es, being of a rich loamy 
nature. The spot where we made our plantation 
was (dear of underw'ood ; and we inarkc'd the trees 
that stood iicaia‘Ht to the diflV’rent things which 
wei'o planted, Nels<»n followed the circuit of the 
buy, planting in such places as appean'd most 
eiigilile. 1 have great hopes tliat some of these 
articles will succeed. The parti(!ular situations I 
had described in my surMt'y of this place, but 1 wjus 
unfortunately jirovented froiri bringing it home. 
Near the ivatering place, likewise, wts jilanted on a 
Hat, which ajipcared a favourable situation, some 
onions, cabbag(^-roots, and potaif)es. 

I’or some (lays past, a numb(n* of wliah's wen^ 
scc'ii in the bay. Tliey were of the sanu'. kind as 
tliose we had generally nu’t with before, having 
two blow-licdes on the back of tluj head. 

On the night of the Is^^ of Sepll*mber,^'o ob- 
served, for tlio first time, signs of the natives being 
in the neighbourhood. Fii’es were seen on the 
low land, near Cape Frederick Ileni^and at day- 
wo saw the natives with our jPks.ses. As I 
expected they would come round to us, I roinaiin^ 
nil the forenoon near the wooding and wateriiig 
l'arti(.;s, making observations, iho morning being 
^ory favourable for that purpose. 1 was, however, 
disappointed in iny conjecture, for the natives did 
ot appear, and there was too great a surf for a 
iJoat to land on the part where we had seen them. 

The natives not coming near ns, i detei'mimid, 
on the 2nd, to go after them, andf we set out, in a 
nnat, towards Cape Frederick Henry, where wc 
urivcHl about eleven o’clock. I found landing im- 
l*fn(;ticable,andtheref<ye came to a grapnel, in hopes 
'jl their coming to us, for we had passed s^eral 
'U*e,8. After waiting near an hour, 1 wiis surprised 
<> see Nelson’s assistant come out of the wood ; he 
wandered thus far in search of plantSu und 
. m(i that he had met with some of the natives, 
after we heard tlieir voices like the cackling 
g^ese, and twenty pcrsBns came out of the 
'^nod, tw'elve of w^hoin went round to some rocks, 
^ loro the boat could get nearer to the shore than 
^ uHui were. Those who remained behind were 
Cornell, 


We approached within twenty yards of them, } 
but there was no possibility of landing, and I could j 
only throw to tlio shore, tied up in paper, the pi's- ; 
sents which I intended for them. I showed the ; 
difie^nt articles as I tied them up, but they w'ould ’ 
not yffitie the paper till 1 made an appearance of j 
leaving them. They then opened the parcels, and, i 
ns they took. the articles out, placed them on their | 
heads. On seeing fliis, 1 rotuiiiod towards them, ! 
when they instantly put every thing out of their 
liunds, and would iiotaappcar to take notice of any 
tiling that we had given them. After throwing a 
few more beads and nails on shore, 1 made signs 
for them to go to the ship, and they, likewise, 
made signs, for me to land ; but as this could not 
bo tiffected, I left them, in hopes of a nearer inter- 
view at the w'lftcriiig place. 

When they first caiuc in sight, tlu'y made a ; 
prodigious clattering in their speech, and held i 
their arms over their heads. They spoke so quick, | 
khat 1 could not catch one single word they uttered, j 
W(j rocollictcd one man, wliom wc had formerly 
sc(‘n among the party of the natives that came to 
us in 1777, and who is particularised in the account 
of (laptain Cook’s last voyage, for liis humour and 
deformity. Some of them had a small stick, two 
or thriic feet long, in their hands, but no other j 
w'capon. 

Their colour, as Captain Cook remarks, is a dull 
black : tlK'irskiu is scarified about their shoulders 
and breast. They were of a middle stature, or 
I’litber below it. One of them w^as distinguished 
1))* his body being coloured with red ochre, but 
all the others woro. painted black, with a kind of 
soot, which was laid on so thick over their faces 
and shoulders, that it is difiicult to say what they 
were like. ^ 

They ran very nimbly over the rocks, had a 
very ipiick sight, and caught the small beads and 
nails, which 1 threw to them, with great dexterity. 
TTusy talked to us sitting on their heels, with their 
knetjs close into tlieii* armpits, and were poifoctly 
nak(Ml. 

Th iny return towards the ship, I landed at the 
jjoiiit of the harbour near I^enguin Island, and 
from the hills, saw the w'iiter on the other side of i 
the low isthmus of Cape Frederick Henry, whicli | 
forms the bay of that name. It is very extensive, 
aifd in, or near, the middle of the bay, there is a 
low island. Fi’om this spot, it has the appear- I 
ance (^f being a very good and convenient harbour, | 

Th(! account wliich I had from Brown, the 
botanist's assistant, was, that in his search for 
plants, he liad met an old man, a young woman, 
*aiui two or three cliildren. The old man at first 
aiipearcd alarmed, but became familiar on being 
pr*#>ented with a knife. He nevertheless sent 
away the young woman, who went very reluctantly. 
He saw some miserable wigw'ams, in which were 
nothing but a few Icanguroo skins spread on th© 
groun(l, and a basket made of rushes. 

Among the wood that we cut here, we found 
many scorpions and eentipes, with numerous black 
ants that were an inch long, saw no jnus- 
qiiitos, though in tho summer months they are 
very troublesome. ♦ 

What is called the New Zealand tea plant, grew 
here in great abundance ; so that it was not only 
gathered and dried to use as tea, but nfbde ex- 
cellent brooms. It boars a small pomtod leaf, of j 
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a pleasant smell, and its seed is contained in a 
berry, about the size of a pea, notched into fivc3 
equal parts on tlie top. The soil, on the west and 
south sides of the bay, is black mould, with a 
mixture of fine white sand^and is very rich.* ' The 
trees are lofty and large, and the underwood ows 
so close together, that in many places it is impas- 
sable. The east side of the bay is a rich loamy 
soil ; but, near tho tops of the^liills, is very much 
encumbered with stones and rocks : the under- 
wood thinly placed and small’. The treeH|pn the 
S.S.E. and S.W. sides of the hills, grow to a 
larger size than those that are exposed to the 
opposite points ; for the sides of the trees* open 
or exposed to the north winds arc naked, with 
few branches ; while tho other sides are ili a 
flourishing state. From this i do not infer, that 
the equatorial are more hurtful than the polar 
winds ; but that the trees, by their situation, 
were more sheltered from the one than from the 
other. 

A calm prevented our sailing to-tJay. The 
friendly interview wliich we had had with tho 
natives, made me expect that they would have 
paid us a visit ; but we saw nothing more of them, 
except fires in the night, upon the low land to the 
northward. 

This forenoon, having a pleasant breeze at 
N.W., we weighed anchor, and sailed out of 
Adventure Bay. 


CHAPTER V. • 

nOCKY ISLANDS DISCO VKRBD— SB B THK ISLAND lUATTBA, 

AND AllRIVE AT orAHEITB— SHIP CKOWDBl) «V THK NA- 
TIVES. C 

Being clear of the land, we steered towards tho 
E.S.E., it being my intention to pass to tho south- 
ward of New Zealand, as I expecteil in that route 
to meet with constant westerly winds ; in which, 
however, 1 was disappointed, for they proved vari- 
able, and frequently from tho eastward blowing 
strong, with thick misty weather. The thermo- 
meter varied from 4 1 to 46 degrees. 

On the 14th, at noon, we were in 49® 24' S. 
j latitude, and in 168® .3' E. longitude, which is on 
; the same meridian with the south end of New 
I Zealand. We altered our course, steering to the 
northward of east, and frequently saw rock-weed, 
which 1 supposed to have drifted from New Zea- 
land. * The sea now became rougher, from our 
being exposed to a long swell, which came from 
the N.E. 

On the 1 9th, at day-light, wc discovered a cluster 
of small rocky islands, bearing cast by north four 
leagues distant from us. Wc had seen no bir^.s, 
or any thing to indicate the nearness, of land, 
except patches of rock- weed, for which the vicinity 
of New Zealand sufficiently accounted. The wind 
being at N.E. prevqpted our near approach to 
tlieso isles ; so tliat we were not less tluin three 
leagq^s distant in passing to the southward of 
them. The weather was too thick to see distinctly: 
their extent was only three and a half miles from 
I east to west, and abodUhalf a league from north 
I to south : their number, including the smaller 
j ones, was tbirteen.ii 1 could not observe any 



describing the land of New Zealand, near Cape 
South, says, in many places there are patches like 
white marble, it is probable that what we saw 
might be of the same kind as what he had ob- 
serA^ed. Tho westernmost of these islands is the 
largest ; they arc of sufficient height to be seen at 
Bie distance of seven leagues from a ship’s deck. 
While in sight of the islands, we saw some pen- 
guins, and a white kind of gull with a forked tail. 
Captain Cook’s track, in 1773, was near this spot, 
but he did not sec the islands : he saw seals and | 
penguins hereabouts, but considered New Zealand | 
to be the nearest land. I have named them after • 
the ship, the Bounty Isles. 

On Sunday, the 2l8t, we saw a seal, some rock- 
weed, and a great many albatrosses. 

October 2ud, Thursday, it being calm, and a 
number of small blubbers about the ship, 1 took 
up some ill a bucket, but I saw no difference 
between them and the common blubbers in the 
West Indies. We frequently, in the night-time, 
obsorvtd the sea to be covered ivith luminous 
spots, caused by prodigious quantities of small 
blubbers, that, from the strings which extend from 
them, emit a light like tlie blaze of a candle, while 
the body continues perfectly dark. ^ 

The 3rd, in the morning, we saw a seal. Cap- 
tain Cook has remarked seeing sea-weed, when 
nearly in the same place. Our latitude 40® 21' S., 
longitude 215® E. Being now well to the east- 
ward of the Society Islands, I steered mure to the 
northward. 

We continued to have the southern oceanic 
birds accompany us, arqj a few whales. The 
people c*liught albatrosses, and fattened them in 
tho same manner which they had done when oft* i 
Cape Horn. Some of these measured near eight 
feet between the tijjs of the wings, wlicn spread. i 

On Thursday, the 9th, we had tlio misfortune j 
to lose one of our seamen, James Valentine, who 
died in the night, of an asthmatic complaint. 1 
This poor man had been one of the most robust i 
people on boafd, until our arrival at Adventure j 
Bay, where ho first co‘mplaiiied of some slight | 
indisposition, for Avhich lie was bled, and got , 
hotter. Some time afterwards, tho arm in which | 
he liad bceiAled, became painful and inflamed : | 
tlm inflammation increased, with a hollow cougli, j 
awQ extreme difficulty of breathing, to his death. | 

The 13th, in the afternoon, we saw two land j 
birds, like what arc called sand-larks. Our lati- 
tude at this time was 28* 3' S., and longitude 
223* 26' E. The next morning we saw a tropic 
bird, and some fish. Tho winds were light and 
variable, with calms, from this time to the 19th, 
when a breeze sprung up from the N.E., which 
gradually came round to tlie eastward, and proved 
to be the trade wind. 

On the 25th, at half past geven in the morning, 
we 8a^v the Island Maitea, called Osuaburg by 
Captain Wallis, who first discovered it. As Cap- 
tain Wallis and Captain Cook had both passed 
near jhe south side, I ran along the north side, 
which is remarkably steep. The island is hi^h 
and round, and not more than tliree miles in its 
greatest extent. The ciouth side, where the de- 
clivity from the hUl is more gradual, is the chief 
place of rdfeidence of the natives ; but the north 
side, from the very summit down to the sea, is so 
stcexi, that it can afford no support to the inha- 
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bitants. We steered pretty close in to the north- 
ward of the east end, whore we saw but few habi- 
tations : a very neat house on a small eminence, 

! delightfully situated in a grove of cocoa-nut-trees, 
I particularly attracted our notice. About twenty 
' of the natives followed us along shore, waving 
and showing largo pieces of cloth ; but the suH 
on the shore was too high to think of having any 
communication with them. I observed a great 
number of cocoa-nut- trees, but did not see one 
j)laiitain-tree. There were other trees, but of 
what kind we could not distinguish : near the east 
end are two remarkable rocks, and a reef runs off 
to the eastward about half a league. 

We continued our course to the westward, and 
at six in the evening sjiw Otaheite, bearing W. 4 
S. ; the island Maitea, then in sight, bearing E. | 
S., eiglit leagues distant. As there was great 
])robability that we should remain a considerable 
time at Otaheite, it could not be expected that 
the intercourse of my people with the natives 
should be of a very reserved nature : I therefore 
ordered that every [)cr8oii should be examined by 
the surgeon, and had the satisfaction to learn, from 
his report, that they were all perfectly free from 
any venereal complaint. 

On the 2()th, at four O'CJock in the morning, 
having run twenty-five leagues fn)m Maitea, we 
brought to till day-light, when wc saw l*omt Venus 
hciU-’ing S.W. by W., distant about four leagues. 
As we drew near, a great number of canoes came 
off to us. Their first enquiries were, if we were 
fr/oSf which signifies friends ; and whether we 
came from Prelanie.^ (their pronunciation of 
Britain) or from luma : they wtTC ilo sooner 
satisfied in this, than they crowded on hoard in 
! vast numbers, notwithstanding our endeavours to 
prevent it, as we were workii^ the sfiip in ; and 
ill less than ton minutes, the deck was^ so full that 
I could scarce find my own people., At nine in 
the forenoon, we were obliged to anchoi* in the 
outer pai*t of Matavai Bay, in thirteen fathoms, 
being prevented by li^ht variable wiigls from 
placing the ship in a proper birtli. 

This passage of fifty-two days from Van Diemen’s 
laud may be i-ated as moderate sailing. W e passed 
New Zealand with the spring equinox, and the 
winds, though strong, were at no time violent. 
To the southward of 40° 0' S. they were varia^ie ; 
between the latitudes of 40 and 33° S., the wind 
kept in the N.W, quarter ; afterwards, till we got 
into the trade, the wmds were variable, mostly 
I from the eastward, hut light, and inclinable to 
! calms. The ship W'as 3° 22' in longitude to the 
I eastward of the dead reckoning, wdiich the time-# 
I keeper almost invariably proved to be owing to a 
I current giving us more easting than the log. Our 
I track W'as as distant from any course of former 
I fehips as I could conveniently, make it ; and though 
We made no new discoveries, except th® small 
cluster of islands near New Zealand, yet in otlier 
parts of the track, as has been noticed, we met 
with signs of being in the neighbourhood o^land. 

It may not be unworthy of remark, that the 
whole distance which the ship had I’un by the log, 
jn direct and contrary coarses, from leaving Eng- 
land to our anchoring at Otaheite, was twenty- 
seven thousand and eighty-six miles, Vhich, on an 
1 average, is at the rate of a hundred and eight 
[ Mides each twenty-four hours. 


CHAPTER VI. 

ACCOUNT OK AN ENGLISH SHIP LATELY SAILED FROM OTA- 
death ok OMA||M?AI>TAtN COOK’S PICTURE SENT 
O^UOAKD— 07-00 vfsiTS THE VISIT RETURNED— 

NATIVES WELL DISPOSED TOWARDS US— ACCOUNT OF THE 
CATTLE LEFT BY CAPTAIN COOK— BREAD-FRUIT PLANTS 
PROMISED — VISIT TO THE EARBE KAIIIB — PRESENTS MADE ; 
TO THE ARREOYS. * ! 

TH|^ship being anchored, Sunday, 26th, our j 
nuinlAP of visitors ^utiiiued to iucreaso ; but as 
yet we saw no person that wo could recollect to ! 
have been of much consequence. Some inferior | 
chiefs made me presents of a few hogs, and I made 
th^n presents in return. We were supplied with 
cocoa-nuts ii^ great abundance, but bread-fruit was 
scarce. ^ 

Many inquiries wore made after Captain Cook, 
Sir Joseph Banks, and many of their former 
friends. They said a ship had been hiire, from 
which tlmy llad learnt that Captain Cook was 
dead ; but the circumstances of his death they did 
not appear to be acquainted with ; and 1 had 
given particular directions to my officers and 
ship’s company, that they should not bo mentioned. 
The ship spoken of, they informed me, staid at 
Otaheite one month, and Iiad been gone four 
mouths, by some of their accounts ; according to 
others, only tliree months. The captain they 
called Tonah. 1 understood likewise from them,' 
that Lieutenant Watts was in tho ship ; who, 
having been here in the Resolution with Captain 
(Jook, was well kno>vu to them. — One of my first 
enquiries, as will naturally bo imagined, was after 
our friend Omai * ; and it was a sensible mortifi- 
cation and disappointment to me to hear tliat not 
only Omai, but both the New Zealand hoys who 
had been left with him, were dead. Every one 
agreed in thoir information that they died a natural 
death. Otoo, who was the chief of Matavai when 
Captain Cook was here the last time, was absent 
at another jnirt of the island ; they told me mes- 
sengers were sent to inform him of our aiiival, 
and tliat lie was expected to return soon. There 
appeared among the natives in general great good- 
will towards us, and they seemed to be much 
rejoiced at our arrival. This wliolo day we expe- 
rienced no instance of dishonesty. Wo were so 
much crowded, that I could not undertake to 
remove to a more proper station, witliout danger 
of disobliging our visitors, by desiring them to 
leave the ship : this huaiiiess was therefore de- 
ferred till the next morning. 

Early in the morning of Monday, before the 
natives began to flock oft’ to us, we weighed anchor, 
to work farther into the bay, and moorad at about 
a^quarter of a mile distance from the shore } the 
ship lying in seven fathoms water. 

Several chiefs now came on board, and ex- 
pressed great pleasure at seeing me. Among 
tlicse were Otow, the father^f Otoo, and Oreepyah, 
his brother ; also another chief of Matavai, called 
Fooeno : and to these ihen I made presents. Two 
messengers likewise anivedfroin Otooj to acquaint 
me of his being on his way to the ship ; each of 
whom brought pe, as a xiresent from Otoo, a small 
pig, and a young plantain-tree, as a token of 

* Carried to England by Captain Cook. 
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friendship. The ship was now plentifully supplied 
with provisions ; every person having as much as 
^he could consume. 

As soon as the ship was secured^ I went on 
I shore with the chief Poeen% and accompanied by 
a multitude of the natives. He conducted ifiG to 
the place where we had fixed our tents in 1777, 

I and desired tliat 1 would now appropriate the spot 
i to the same use. We then wen^ across tho beach, 
and through a walk delightfully shaded with bi*ead- 
fruit trees, to his own house. ^ Here we foMikl two 
women^at work staining a piece of cloth reeffThese 
I found were his wife and her sister. They de- 
sired me to sit down on a mat, which was spread 
for the purpose, and with great kindness offered 
me rofx'eshuients. I re<;cived the congratulations 
of several strangers, who came to iis%and behaved 
with great decorum and attention^ The people, 
however^ thronged about the house in such num- 
bers, that I was much hicommoded by tho heat, 
which being observed, they immediately drew 
back. Among the crowd I saw a ina^ who had ’ 
lost his ann just above the elbow ; the stump w'as 
well covered, and the cure seemed as perfect as 
could bo expected from the greatest professional 
skill. 

I made inquiries about the cattltj that had been 
left here by Captain Cook, but the accounts 1 re- 
ceived were very unfavourable, and so various, 
that fur the present I shall forbear speaking of 
them. After stiiying about an hour, I got up to 
take leav(!, when the women, in a very obliging 
raaniKJr, came to me with a mat, and a piece rf 
their finest cloth, which tlit;y [mt on me after tho 
Otaheite fashion. When I was thus dressed, they 
each of them took one of my hands, aiid accom- 
panied me to the w'ater-side, and at parting pro- 
mised that they would soon return my visit. 

In this walk I had tho satisfaction to see that 
the island had received some benefit from our 
former visits. Two sliaddocks were brought to 
mo, a fruit which they had not till we introduced 
it ; aud among the articles which they brought off 
to tho ship, and offered for sale, were capsicuias, 
pumpkins, and tw'o young goats. 

On my return to the ship, 1 found that a small 
disturbance had, been occasioned by one of the 
natives making an attempt to steal a tin pot ; 
which, on being known to (.)recpyah, he flew inte 
a violent rage, and it was with some difficulty that 
the thief escaped w ith his life. He drove all his 
countrymen out of the ship ; and w'hen he saw me, 
he desired if at any time I found a thief, that I 
would order him to be tied up and punished with 
a severe flogging. 

This forenoon a man came on board with Capt. 
Cook’s picture, wdiicli had been drawn by l^r. 
Webber in 1777, and left with Otoo. It was 
brought to me to be repaired. The frame was 
broken, but the picture no way damaged, except a 
little in tho ‘'back ground. They called it Toole 
(which has always been their xi^iuner of pro- 
noiyticing Captain Cook’s n^ime) Earee no Otaheite, 
chief of Otaheite. They said Toote had desired 
Otoo, whenever jtuy English ship came, to show 
the pict^j!Pj|jj*fcnd it would bo acknowledged as a 
token cl m^fidship. The youngest brother of Otoo, 
nanu^Jl^ydqpah, visited me this afternoon : he 
tipp^$i,rw|iupified with drinking ava. At sunset 
visitors left the ship. 

“V 


The next morning early I received a message 
from Otoo, to inform me of his arrival, aud re- 
questing that 1 would send a boat for him ; which 
I immediately did, with an officer (Mr. Christian) 
to conduct him on board. He came with numerous 
attendants, and expressed much satisfaction at our 
meeting. After introducing his wife to me, we 
joined noses, the customary manner of saluting, 
and, to perpetuate our friimdship, he desired we 
should exchange names. I was surprised to find 
that, instead of Otoo, tho name by which he for- 
merly went, he was now called Tinah. Tho name 
of Otoo, with the title of Earee Rahie, I was 
informed had devolved to his eldest son, who was 
yet a minor, as is tho custom of the country. The 
name of Tiuah’s wife was Iddeali : with her was a 
woman, dressed with a largo quantity of cloth, in 
the form of a hoop, which was taken off and pre- 
sented to mt*, with a large hog, and some bread- 
fruit. I then took my visitors into tho cabin, and 
after a short time produced ray presents in return. 

I The pioisont I made to Tinah (by which name I 
shall hcr(;aft(>r call him) consisted of hatchets, 
small adzes, files, girablots, saws, looking-glasses, 
red feathei’s, and two shirts. To Iddeah I gave 
ear-rings, necklaces, and beads ; but sue expressed 
a diisiro also for iron, aUd therefore I made the 
same assortment for her as 1 had for her husband. 
Much conversation took place among them on the 
value of the different articles, and they appeared 
extremely satisficul ; so that they detennined to 
spend the day with mo, and requested 1 would 
show them all over the ship, and particularly the 
cabin where 1 slept. This iliough I was not fond 
of doing, *1 indulged tliem in, and the consequence 
xvas, as 1 had apprehended, that they took a fancy 
to so many tliuigs, that they got from me nearly 
as much more as miad before given them. After- 
wards, Tinaii desircMl me to fire some of the great 
guns: this I likewise complied with, and, as the 
shot fell into the sea at a great distance, all the 
natives expressed their surprise by loud shouts and 
acclamations. 

I had a large company at dinner ; for, bcsidcB 
Tinah and his wife, there was Otow, the father of 
Tinah, Oreepyah, and Whydooah, two of his 
brothers, Poeeno, and several other chiefs. Tinah 
was a very large man, much above the common 
stature, being not less than six feet four inches in 
height, and proportionably stout: his age about 
thii*ty-five. His wife (Iddeah) I judged to be 
about twenty-four years of age : she was likewise 
much above the common size of tho women at 
Otalieite, and had a very animated and intelligent 
xcountenauce. Whydooah, the younger brother of 
Tinah, w^as highly’spokcn of as a warrior, but had 
the character of being the greatest drunkard in 
tho country ; and, hi deed, to judge from the 
withered appearance of his^ akin, he must have 
used tile pernicious drink called ava, to great 
excess. Tinah was fed by one of his attendants, 
who ^t by him for that purpose, this being a par- 
ticula.:^ custom among some of the superior chiefs; 
and I must do him the justice to say, he kept his 
attendant constantly employed : there was indeed 
little reason to complain of want of appetite in any 
of my guests. As the women are not allowed to 
eat in presence of the men, Iddeah dined with 
some of her companions about an hour afterwards, 
in private, except that her husband Tinah favoured 
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tliem with his company, and seemed to have en- that in a short time I got rid of all I had brought 
tirely forgotten that he had already dined. on shore. ^ 

Provisions were brought off to the ship in the In my return I called on Poeono and an elderly 
greatest plenty ; and, to prevent as much as pos- chief, a relation of his, called Moamiah, the prin- 
sible anything which might occasion disputes, I cipal men of this distri^, and with whom I judged 
desired Mr. Peckover, the gunner, to undertake it mynxiterest to be on good terms. I gave them 
the management of our traffic with the natives^ sevcrial valuable articles ; and as the situation here 
Some of the hogs brought to-day weighed 200 lbs., was eligible for a giyden, I planted melon, cucum- 
aud we purchased several for salting. Goats were ber, and salad-seeds. I told them many other 
likewise brought off for sale, and I bought a she- things should be sown for their use ; and they 
goat and kid for less than would have purchased a appearol much plea«3fed when they understood I 
small hog. Our friends here expressed much dis- intended to plant such things as would grow to be 
appointment that there was no portrait painter on trees and produce fruit. I saw large patches of 
board ; Tinah in particular, who wished to have tobacco growing without culture, and many pump- 
had pictures of his father and family. kin ^iiics. The bread-fruit trees and cocoa-nut 

An intimacy between the natives and our people trees at this time were full of fi’uit. 
was already so general, that there was scarce a I went on toard to dinner, and Moannali ac- 
man in the sliip who had not his tyo or fineud. companied rne. * In tlio afternoon I returned to 
Tinah continued with me the whole afternoon, in Poecno’s, with some additional seeds to improve 
the course of which he ate four times of roast pork, the little garden I had begun to make in tlie forc- 
besides his dinner. When ho left the slyp, he noon. Wliile I was giving directions, I received a 
requested I would keep for him all the presents I message fr0m Tinah, inviting me to come to him 
had given to him, as he had not, at Matavai, a at his brother Oreepyah’s house, which was near 
place sufficiently safe to secure thorn from being the beach. At this place I found a great number 
stolen ; I theyrofore showed him a locker in my of people collected, wdio, on my appearance, iinmc- 
cabiii for his use, and gave him a key to it. This diately made way for me tu«sit down by Timiii. 
is perhaps not so much a proof of his want of The crowd being ordered to draw back, a pi(xe of 
power, as of the estimation in which they hold cloth about two yards wide and forty-one yards in 
European commodities, and which makes more length was spread on the ground ; and another 
than the common means of security necessary to piece of cloth was brought by Oreepyah, which he 
prevent theft. put over my shoulders and round my waist, in the 

I had sent Nelson and his assistant to look for manner the chiefs ai’o clothed. Two largo hogs, 
plants, and it was no small pleasure to mo to find, w’dghiiig each above two hundred pounds, and a 
by their report, that, aftcording to appearances, quantity of baked bread-fruit and cocoa-nuts, were 
the object of my mission would probably be ac- then laid before me, as a present, and I was desired 
comphshed with ease. I had given directions to to walk from ^ne end of the cloth spread on the 
every one on board not to n^ko known to the ground to the other, in the course of which, Tyo 
islanders the purpose of our coming, lest it might andElioah* were repeated will iloud acclamations, 
onlianc'o tho value of tho bread-fruit plants, or This ceremony being ended, Tinah desired I would 
occasion other difficulties. Perhaps so much cau- send the things on board, which completely loaded 
tion was not necessary. ; but at all events I wished the boat ; wo therefore waited till she came back, 
to reserve to myself the time and pjanner of com- and then I took them on board with me ; for I 
muiiication. Nelson met with two fine shilddock- knew they expected some return. The present 
trees, which ho had planted in 1777 : they were whi^h I made on this occasion was equal to any 
full of fruit, but not ripe. that I had made before ; but I discovered that 

Wednesday, 29th. — In the morning I returned Tinah was not the sole proprietor of what he had 
Tiiiah’s visit, for I found he expected it. He was given to me, for the present I gave was divided 
in a small shed about a quarter of a mile to tl^ among those who I guessed had contributed to 
eastAvard of Matavai Point, with his wife and three sifJ)port his dignity ; among whonf were Moannali, 
children, not their oavii, but who they said were Poecno, and Oreepyah ; Tinah, liowever, kept the 
relations. In my walk I had picked up a numer- greatest part of what I had given, and every one 
ous attendance, for every one I met folloAved me ; seemed satisfied with the proportion he^llotted them, 
so that I had collected such a crowd that the heat The Otaheite breed of hogs seems to be sup- 
'vaa scarce bearable, every one endeavouring to planted by the European. Originally they were 
get a look to satisfy their curiosity : they, hc>wevcr, of the China sort, short, and very thick-necked ; but 
carefully avoided pressing against me, and wel- the superior size of tho European has made them 
coined mo ivith cheerful couuteuances, and great entourage our breed. 

good-nature. Thursday, 30th. — At brcalc of day, Tinah and 

1 made Tinah undefstand that my visit wij^ par- his wife came again to the ship, and as their 
ticularly to him, and gave him a second prcsent, attendants were numerous, I provided a breakfast 
equal to the first, which he received with great for them of broiled and roasted pork, which they 
pleasure ; and to the people of consequence that preferred to tea. Our arrival being knoAvn ^1 
were about him I also presented some artielo or over the island, we had this day a great number of 
other. There were great numbers of children ; strangers on board, who cam^ from the most 
o-im, as I took notice of th^ little ones that were in remote parts, and in tho forenoon some hooks and 
and gave them beads, both small and great, thimbles were cutout from tho blocks. This induced 
out with much drollery and good-humaur, endoa- me to order all the natives out of the ship, except 
vo^ed to benefit by the occasion. Boys of ten 

™ twelve years old wero caught up in arms and • Tyo and Ehooih, are words of the same BlgSifi«ation{ 
wrought to me, which created much laughter ; (so te./r/<;nd. 
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iho chiefs and their attendants. In executing these away with them. Some of the cattle were killed 
orders, a difting fellpw attacked the sentinel, but and eaten, but the greater part wore taken to 
escaped among the crowd. Every one knew the Eimeo. The cows, ho said, had produced eight 
consequence of Oifeuding the sentinel, and were calves, and the owes ten young ones. The ducks, 
excee^gly iiihixmcd at the appearance of auger I among which they classed the geese, had greatly 
thought neoess^ to assume. ^increased ; but the turkeys and peacocks, what- 

AmChg'"tHo'8e who visited us to-day wore two ever was the cause, had not bred. It seemed to 
chiefs of great consequence, llarremarro and his give Tinah great pleasure to observe how much I 
*son Pooh^taiah Otee, Earees of the districts of waS concerned for the destruction of so many uso- 
Itteeah and Attahdorcro; ptec was fed at dinner ful animsJs ; hut the cause of his satisfaction, I 
!n ih& same manner as Tinah. It was evident that found, did not proceed from any expectation that 
the attention which I showed to these chiefs seemed I should replace them, but from the belief that I 
to mvo uneasiness to Thaah, At sunset my visitors would take vengeance on tlie people who had de- 
took le^e, and were (jarried on shore by one of prived him of them ; for with respect to the loss 
llie ship’s boats, which has always been regjSfded of the cattle, He appeared so unconcerned and 
as a mark of distinction, and on that account pre- indifferent, that I was very angry with him. There 
ferred by them to going in their cwn canoes. At is, however, sufficient excuse for his resentment 
their request a race was rowed between our five- against the people of Eimeo ; for the large oxten- 
oared Gutter and one of their double canoes with sive houses, which we had seen m this part of 
four paddles. Groat exertions were used on both Otahoite, in the year 1777, were all destroyed, and 
sides, but the cutter fii’st rea<ihed theishorc. In at pr(fsent they had no other habitations than light 
their return to the ship, Oreepyah stopped them, sheds, which might be taken by the four corners, 
till a large piece of cloth that lie had sent for w'as and removed by four men ; and of the many large 
brought, which fie tied to the boat-hook, and desired canoes which they then had, not more than three 
should bo carried off as a trophy of their victory. remained. Tinah, understanding from my con- 
The next niornrn|^, at sunrise, Moaniiah came versation, that 1 intended visiting some of the 
on hoard with a message from Tinah, to acquaint other islands in this neighbourhood, very earnestly 
mo that he was matlom (afraid to sec me) till ho desired I would not think of leaving Matavai. 
bad recovered some things that had been stolen " Here,” said he, ‘‘ you shall bo supplied plentifully 
from the ship, and which he had sent after. I with every thhig you want. All hero are your 
knew there , was something wrong, as no canoes friends, and friends of king George; if you go to 
came off to us, and, on looking about, >ve found the other islands, you ^11 have every thing stolen 
the buoy of the best bower anchor had been taken from you.” I replied, that on account of their 
away, 1 imagine, for the sake of some iron hoops good-wiTl, and from a desire to servo him and his 
that were on it. That this might not create any country, King George had sent out those valuable 
coolness, I sent a boat to Tinah, to invite him and presents him ; ‘^and will not you, Tinah, send 
his friends to come on hoard ; w'hich they iinmc- somothing^to KingfOeorge in return 1” — “Yes,” ho 
diately did, and were no longer under any apiirc- said, “ I will send liiin any thing I have and 
hciisions. I had mado an appointment with Oree- then began to enumerate the different articles in 
py^h, for him to go with mo to Oparre this morn- his power, among which he mentioned the bread- 
ing ; but the accident just mentioned caused him fruit. This was the exact point to which I wished 
to break his engagemont, Ire having gone, I was to bring the cdnversatiqji ; and, seizing an oppor- 
iuformed, ixr scai’ch of whaff'had been stolen. • tunity, which had every appearance of being uii- 
Oparre is the district next to the westward of designed and accidental, I told liim the bread-fruit 
Matavai. On© of my reasons for going to Oparre, trees were what King George would like; upon 
was to see if Nelson would be able to procure which ho promised me a great many should be put 
plants there ; but I gave tho credit of my visit to on board, and seemed much delighted to find it so 
young Otoo, tho son of Tinah, who was the Earte cosily in his power to send siny thing tha*« would 
Rahie, and lived >yith tho rest of Tiiiah’s children be well received by Ring George, 
at Oparre, I prepared a magnificent present for On landing at Oparre, an immense crowd of 
this youth, who was represented to mo as tlie per- natives, as usual, immediately thronged about us. 
son of the greatest consequence, or rather of the I inquired for Oreepyah, whom I expected to have 
highest rank, in tho island. At noop I left tho met me here, but he was not yet returned from 
ship, accompanied by Tinah, his wife Iddeah, jyid his search after tho thieves ; we therefore went 
Poeeno. Moannah was to have been of the party, under a shed of Itfs to wait for him, and in about 
but he insisted on remaining intho ship, to prevent a quarter of an hour he joined us, bringing with 
his countrymen from attempting to steal anything, him an iron scraptir, and one of the hoops of the 
After half an hour’s sailing, wo arrived at buoy, I thanked him for th«. trouble which he had 
Oparre. During this time, Tinah gave mo a more taken, *knd assured him that I was perfectly satisfied ; 
circumstantial account of the cattle and sheep, for he still seemed apprehensive of iny displeasure, 
that had been left with him ; he related, tlmt after We took leave, for a short time, of Oreepyah, 
years from the time of Captain Cook’s depar- and ^proceeded with Tinah to make my visit ,to 
ture (counting sixty-lj^e moons) the people of the young Otoo, the JEaree Rahie. When we had 
the island Eimeo ^omeA with those of Attahooroo, wallied about five minutes, Tinali stopped, and 
a district of Otahei^^^made a descent on Oparre; informed mo that no person could be permitted to 
that after some, by which many men see his son. who was covered above the shoulders, 

were killed, Tinah lils people fled to the moun- He then took off his upper garments, and requested 

tains, lei^ng- property to the mercy of I would do the same. I replied, that I had no 

the victorious jj^iiity, destroyed almost every jection to go as I would to my own king, who wA 
thing which they Jiot convenient to take the greatest in all the world ; and pulling off n»y 
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hat» he threw a piece of cloth round my, shoulders, 
and we went on. About a quarter of a mile farther 
towards the hills, through a delightful shade of 
bread-fruit trees, we stopped at the side of a small 
rterjanjtine river : hero I was in view of a house 
on the other side, at about fifty yards distaiica. 
From this house the young king was brought out 
>n a man’s shouldei*s, clothed in a piece of fine 
A^hite cloth, and I was desired by. Tiftah to salute 
aim by tlio name of Too Eare^ Rahie, The pre- 
sent which I had prepared was divided into three 
|)arts', and two other children made their appear- 
ance in tjio same manner. The first present I 
trave to 'a m^^ieDgor who attended for that purpose; 
and I W’as instructed by Tinah to say, tliat it was 
for tko Earee Hahie ; that I was his friend ; that 
Uiatcd thieves ; and that I came from Britannia. 
•The second present was sent in the same manner, 
witlija similar message, to one of the other children; 
and likewise the third. ^ 

- As I could not see the Earee RaMe distinctly, 

I desired to be permitted to go over the river to 
him ; but this, it seems, could not he complied 
with ; therefore,after seeing the presents delivered, 

1 returned with Tinah towards Orcepyah’s house. 

1 was informed that Tinali had four children by 
his wife, Iddcah. Otoo, or Too, the Earee RahiCf 
appealed to be about six years old : the second is 
a girl, named Terrenali Oroah : the third, a boy, 
Terreotappanooai ; and a fourth, an inhmt girl, 
whom I did not see, nam<|A|Tahamydooali. 

When wc came to the Pice where we had first 
stopped, Tinah took the #loth from my shpuldtTs, 
and desired me to put my hat on ; I expressed a 
ij(isire to see more of tho place, and ho took me 
))ack by a different way. On posing a trunk of a 
ti*( 3 e, rudely carved, 1 was desired again to pull my 
hat off, and all uncovered their shoulders. This 
I discovered to be nothing more than the boundary 
of thc! king’s land ; on which, whoever set tlieir 
loot, uncovered themselves out of rqspect. 

We stopped at a house belonging to Tinah, 'where 
I was treated with a concert of one drum and 
three flutes, with singing by four men. I made 
some presents to tho performers, and we removed 
to Orecpyali’s house, where, after paying my com- 
pliments to him, which 1 found was expected, 
Tinah made me a present of a large hog, and some 
cocoa-nuts. He then introduced an uncle of his, 
called Mowworoah, a very old man, much tattooed, 
and almost blind. To this chief I made a present; 
and sqon after I embarked, with Tinah, Orcepyah, 
tlieir wives, and Pocono, A vast number of peo- 
ple were collected on tho beach to see us depart ; 
and as soon as tho boat had put m, Tinah desired 
uui to fire my pocket-pistol, the poopooe cte ete^ as 
called it : the report seemed to electrify the 
'vholc crowd ; but finding no harm done, they gavo 
^cat shouts of approbation. 

Nelson, who accompanied mje in this expedition, 
had but little opportunity to search after plants, 
the natives having crowded so much about him : 
ho saw enough, however, to assure him that they iwre 
to be procured hero as plentifully as at Matevm. 

In our passage to the ship, which we rowed in 
^ne hour, nothing but Britannie was# injured 
after, and of the number of ships and guns. When 
1 told them we had ships of a hundred guns, they 
could not helievo it, till I drew one on pape/: 
they then asked tno if it was not as big as Tarrah, 


which is a high projecting headland, half-way be- 
tween Matavai and Oparro, called by us One-tree 
Hill. Tinah much wished that oile of these large 
ships should be sent to Otalheito, and that myi^lf 
shoiffd come ip her, and bring Mm a number pf 
tilings that he wanted ; among which "he particu- 
larly desired beds ^nd high-backed ^elbow chairs 
might not be forgotten : a request perfectly ac- 
cording with the indolent character of inah. a 

Saturday, Novembir 1st. — As wc had occasion W) 
fix a tent on Point Venus, this morning moved 
the ship nearer to. it^ and .moored again in siJt | 
fathoms, the point boariiig N.N.E. ' 

’Hnah and several other chiefs dined on board i 
With me. Afjer dinner I went on shore with Ti- 
nah, and nmdo^a visit to his father Glow. I like- 
wise went to the garden which I had made near 
Poeeno’s house, and found every thing had been | 
taken care of. After this, I. was invited to aq | 
entertaini^nt called Heiva^ whicli Tinah had err 
dered, anowhich consisted of singing and danemg 
by three men and a young girl. When this per- 
formance was finished I returned to tho ship. 

Sunday, 2nd. — At daylight I sent Mr. Christian 
with a party to (Teot our tent, and soon after 
followed myself with Tinah, Moannah, and Poceno. 
With their consent I fixed a boundary, within 
which tho natives wore not to enter witliout leave, 
and the chiefs cautioned them against it. 

The principal use of the tents on shore was for 
a lodgment for the plants ; and I had now, insbmd 
of appearing to receive a favour, brought the chiefs 
to believe that I was doing tlitnu a kindness in carry- 
ing the plants as a present from them to tho Earee 
Rahie no Jirit%nee, Tho party at tlie tent consisted 
of nine persons, including Nc^lson and liis assistant. 

Tinah dined with me on board, and was to-day 
my only visitor : nevertheless, the ceremony of 
being fed he so scrupulously observed, that, even 
fftcr all the attendants wore sent away, and we 
were left by ouraelves, 1 was obliged to lift the 
wiuq to his mouth. The wives of the Earces are 
sometimes subject to this restriction after the 
birth of a child, but are released after a certain 
time, on performing a ceremony called Oarnmo, 

After dinner, Tinah invited me to accompany 
him with a present of provisions to a party tof 
tho ArreopSf a society described in tlie accounts of 
the former voyages ;* in this ceremony, ho made 
me the principal person. Our way to the place | 
where tho oft’eriiig w’as to he made, was by the 
side of a riVer, along the hanks of which I had 
^Iways walked before ^bis time ; but oil. thq present 
occasion a canoe was provided for mo, and dragged 
by eight men. On arriving at, tho landing-place, 
I sjfiv a large quantity of bread-fruit, with soine 
hogs ready dressed, and a quantity oi cloth, At 
about forty yards distance sat a man, who, I was 
informed, was a principal Afreoy, A lane being 
made by the crowd, he was Addressed^ by pno of 
Tinah’s people, standing on the canoe, in a speech 
composed of short sentoffees, which IsISied about , 
a quarter of an hour. During thisf a~piece of cloth 
was produced, one end of which I was desired to 
hold, and five mqn, one with a. sucking pig, and 
the others having each a basket of bread-fruit, 

* A. licentious society admftt^g both men and womeui 
I between whom the interooiursr Is promiscuous; aUchil 
1 dreh bom in this society are immediately destroyed 

^ c_ 2 ! 
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prepared to follow me. In this order we advanced 
to the Arreoy, and laid the whole doAvn before 
him. I then spoke several sentences dictated to 
me by Tinah, the meaning of which I did 'not nn- 
derstand; and my pronunciation not being «»rery 
exact, caused a great deal of mirth. This speech 
being finished, I was shown another Arreoy ^ who 
had come from Ulietea, and to^im likewise I was 
required to deliver an oration. Tinah, under- 
lending from me, that I had children in my own 
country, he desired me to make one more offering 
on their account* There still remained three 
baskets of bread-fruit, a small pig, and another 
piece of cloth : with these, assisted as before, I 
made the offering in favour ‘of my children to^the 
man whom I had first addressed. * lie made no 
reply to all my fine speeches, but 'sat with great 
gravity, and received every thing as a matter of 
right, and not of courh^sy. 

All that I could make out of this strange cere- 
pony was, that the Arreoy s are highly^respected, 
and that the society is chiefly composed of men 
distinguished by their valour or some other merit, 
and that great trust and confidence is reposed in 
them ; but I could ijot comprehend what this had 
to do with my children, or why it should be ima- 
gined tliat an offering made on their account to a 
society of men, who destroy all their children, 
should bo propitious. I Icsarnt from Tinah, in 
talking about his children, that his first-born child 
was killed as soon as it came into the w'orld, he 
being then an Arreoy ; but before his second cMd 
was born, ho quitted the society. The Arreoys 
are allowed great latitude in their amours, except 
in tinios of danger. Then, as they arc almost all 
fighting men (/a/a ioa) they are Restricted, that 
they may not weaken or enervate themselves. 

Theso ceremonies being ended, I returned to tlic 
ship. 

Such of the natives, as I conversed with about 
the institution of so extraordinary a society as the 
Arreoy t assei’tod that it was necessary, to pn'vcnt 
an over population. Worrow worrow no te mydidde, 
wonrow worrow te tata, Wc have too many chil- 
dren, and too many men, wxuj their constant ex- 
cuse. Yet it does not appear, that they are appre- 
hensive of too great an increase of the lower class 
of people, none of them being ever admitted iiSfto 
the Arreoy society. Tlie most remarkable in- 
stance, related to me, of the barbarity of this 
institption, was of Teppalioo, the Eareo of tho 
district of Tottaha, and his wife, Tottochowdeeah, 
who is sister to Otow, and considered as a person 
of tho first consequence. I was told that they hftvo^ 
had eight children, every one of which was de- 
stroyed as soon as born. That any human beieigs 
were ever so devoid of imtural affection, as not to 
wish to preserve alive one of so many children, is 
not credible. It is more reasonable to conclude, 
that the death of those infants was^iiot an act of 
dioicein the parents; but thi|t4hey were sacri- 
ficed in compliance with some b^barous super- 
stition, with whjdi we are linhc^oainted. What 
strengthens this conjecture that they have 
adopted a nephew as toeir heir, of whom they are 
excessiyely fond. , • 

In ^untries so limited as the islands in the 
South Seas, the natives :which, before they were 
discovered by European navigators, probably had 
not an idea of the cnhltence of other lands, it is 


not unnatural that an increasing population should 
occasion apprehensions of universal ^stress. Orders 
of celibacy, which have proved so prejudicial in 
other countries, might perhaps in this have been 
beneficial; so far at least as to have answered 
their purpose by means not cnminal. The number 
of inhabitants at Otaheite have been estimated at 
above one hundred thousand. The island, how- 
over, is not cultivated to the greatest advantage : 
yet, were they continually to improve in hus- 
bandry, their improvement could not, for a length 
of time, keep pace with an nnlimited population. 

An idea here presents itself, which, however 
fanciful it may appear at first sight, seems to 
merit some attention : — While wo see among theso 
islands so great a waste of tho human species, that 
numbers are bom only to die ; and, at tho same 
time, a largo continent so near them as Now Hol- 
land, in which there is so groat a waste of land 
uncultivated, and almost destitute of inhabitants; 
it naturally occurs, how greatly the two countries 
might bo made to benefit each other ; and gives 
occasion to regret that tho islanders are not in- 
structed in tho means of emigrating to New Hol- 
land, which seems as if designed by nature to 
serve as an asylum for the superflux of inhabitants 
in the islands. Such a plan of emigration, if 
rendered practicable to tlicm, might not only be 
the means of abolishing the horrid custom of de- 
stroying children, as it would remove tlic plea of 
necessity, but might to other important pur- 
poses. A great con^Pent would be converted 
from a desert to a popuh^is country ; a number of 
our fellow- creatures would be saved ; the inhabi- 
tants of tho islands would become more civilized ; 
and it is iv>t improbable, but that our colonies in 
New Ilollqnd woifiSd derive so mucli benefit as to 
more than repay any trouble or expense, that 
might be incurred in endeavouring to promote so 
liumano a plan. 

The latter, however, is a remote consideration, 
for the interttopical parts of New Holland are 
those most suited to tne liabits and manner of 
living of the islanders ; and likewise tho soil and 
climate aro tho best adapted to their modes of 
agriculture, Man placed by his Creator in the 
warm climates, iiorhaps would never emigrate 
into tho colder, unless under tho t^Tannous influ- 
ence of necessity ; and ages might elapse before 
the new inhabitants would spread to our settlers, 
though they aro but barely within the limits of 
frost, that great cause of nine tenths of the neces- 
sities of Europeans. Nevertheless, besides forward- 
ing the purposes of humanity and general con- 
venience, in briUpng a people without land to a 
land without people, the benefit of a mutual inter- 
course with a neighbouring and friendly colony, 
would in itself be no incon^derahle advantage. 

Afiiong people so free from ostentation as the 
Otaheiteans, and whose manners are so simple and 
natural, the strictness with which the punctilios of 
rank, ape observed, is surprising. I know not if 
any action, however meritorious, can elevate a 
ma#above the class in which he was bom, uiil^^^ ! 
he were to acquire sufficient power to confer dig- 
nity on himself. If any woman of the inferior j 
classes hal a child by an Earee, it is not suffered 
to live. Perhaps the offspring of Teppahoo and 
Tetteehowdeeah were destined to satisfy some cruel 
adjustment of rank and precedency. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A THKFT COaiMITTED— DKClcn’ION OK TIIK PAINTJKD HKAD— 

CONVJttltSATJON WrrH A IMirBST— A WKBSTLINtf MATCH— 

BEPOKTS OP THE NATIVEH CONCEANINO OTHER IfiLAHrOB— 

SOME ACCOUNT OF OMAI. 

Monday, November 3rd. — The trade for provi- 
sions I directed to bo carried on at the tent by Mr. 
Pcckover, tlio gunner. Moannah likewise resided 
there, as a guard over his countrymen ; but though 
it appeared to be the wish of all the chiefs, tliat wo 
should remain unmolested, it was not possible en- 
tirely to prevent them from pilfering. 

My table at dinner was generally crowded. 
Tinali, Oreepyah, Pooeno, and Moannah, were my 
regular guests, and 1 was seldom without some 
chiefs from other districts. Almost every indi- 
vidual of any consequence has several names, 
which makes it frequently perplexing, when the 
same person is spoken of, to know wlio is meant. 
Every chief has xjerhaps a dozen or inoro names 
in the course of thirty years ; so that tho*X)erson 
who has been si)okeii of by one visitor, will not 
perhaps be known to .another, unless other circum- 
stances lead to a discovery. The father of Tinah, 
at this time? called Otow, was known in 176*1) by 
the name of Whappai. 

I showed Tinah the preparations I was making 
to take on board the bread-fruit plants, which 
pleased him exceedingly, but ho did not forget to 
remind me, tliat when the next ship came out ho 
hoped King George wo^d send him largo axes, 
iilos, saws, cloth of a^Hnds, hats, chairs, and 
bedsteads, with arms, ;Jmmunition, and in short 
evei’y thing ho could think of mentioning*. 

This afternoon, the gudgeon of the rudder be- 
longing to the largo cutter, was drawn out and 
stolen, without being pereoivJd by the man that 
was stationed to take care of her. Stweral petty 
thefts having been committed by, the natives, 
mostly owing to the negligence of our own people ; 

I and as these kind of accidents generally created 
alarm, and had a tendoi^y to int^nnipt Jhe good 
terms on which w'e were with the chiefs,! thought it 
would have a good effect to punish the boat-keeper 
ill their presence, many of them happening to bo 
then on board ; and accordingly I ordered him a 
dozen lashes. Tinah, with several of the chiefs, 
attended tho punishment, and interceded very 
earnestly to get it mitigated : the women showed 
great sympathy, and that degree of feeling which 
characterises the amiable part of their sex. 

Tho natives brought off to-day two different 
kinds of roots that glow like yams ; one they call 
Ettec, which is a sweet root, common also to tli^ 
Friendly Islands, and may bqlpeaten as a sweet- 
meat : the other they caII Appay, a root like the 
Tyah or Eddie in the West Indies. A fruit called 
Ayyah, which is th^ jambo of Batavia, was like- 
wise brought off to us ; they are as large as mid- 
dle-sized apples, very juicy and refreshing, and 
may . be eaten in largo quantities. Also some 
Avoes, which are the real Otaheite apple ; but 
they wero not yet in season. These are a delicious 
hign-flavoured fruit, and before tliey ‘ar® ripe, 
answer the culinary purposes of our apples. 

Tuesday, 4th. — A chief called Tootaha,who came 
from the i^nd Ulietea, was introduced to me to- 
by Tinah, as one of his particular friends. I 
was told that he was a priest, and a person of 


great knowledge. I desired Tinah to take what 
he thought x)roper as a present for him ; and I 
must do Tinah the justice to say, he was more 
sparing than I should have been. I likewise re- 
ceived a visit to-day from Oedidee, the man who 
had Jjccn at sea with Captain Cook in 1773 and 
1774, as related in tho account of that voyage. He 
still retained some of the English words which he 
had learnt in that f xiieditioii. 

Wednesday, 5th. — Tho weather variable, with 
lightning, and frequent showers of rain. Wind 
E.N.E. • 

This was the first day of our beginning to take 
up j>lants : we had much x>leasuro in collecting 
them, for the natives offered their a-ssistance, and 
penfectly understood tho method of taking them 
up and pruning them. 

The crowd of natives was not so gjjjeat as hitherto 
it liad been: tho curiosity of strangers was satis- 
fied ; and, as the weather began to bo unsettled 
and rainy, tliey had almost all roturned to then* 
homes ; S{j| that only the jieople of Matavai and 
OpaiTG remained with us, except a few chiefs from 
other islands : our suiqilies however wore abun- 
dant ; and what I considered as no small addition 
to our comforts, wo ceased to bo incommoded, 
when oh sliorc, by the natires following us, and 
could take our walks almost unnoticed. In any 
house that we wished to enter, wo always expe- 
rienced a kind reception, and without officiousness. 
The Otaheiteans have tho most perfect easmess of 
manners, equally free from forwardness and for- 
i^ality. When they offer refi’oshments, if they 
are not accejited, they do not think of offering 
them the second time ;*for they have not the least 
idea of that eoroinoniods kind of refusal which 
expects a sefoiul invitation. In like manner, at 
taking leavii, >vo were never troubled with solici- 
tations to i>rolong our visit, but went without 
ceremony, except making uso of a farewell ex- 
lirossion at jiarling. Another advantage, seldom 
found in warm countries, was, in this part of 
Utaheite, being freo from muskitocs, though, at 
piyrticular times of the year, the inhabitants are 
pestered with great numbers of fiies. 

Moannah continued our constant friend at tho 
tent, and, with Tinah and all hia friends, di«ed 
with mo every day. 

The ship^s barber had brought with him from 
London, a painted head, such as the hair-dressers 
have in their shops, to show tho different fashions 
of dressing hair ; and it being made with regular 
features, and well coloured, I desired him to dress 
it, which ho did with much neatness, and with a 
stick, and a quantity of cloth, ho formed a body. 
XI was then reported to tho natives that we had an 
English woman on hoard, and the quarter-deck 
'if'as cleared of the crowd, tliat she might mak# 
her appearance. Being handed up the ladder, and 
carried to the after-part of the deck, there was a 
general shout of Huaheine no BHttanne 
Huaheine signifies woman, find myty, good. Many 
of them thought it was living, and asked if it wasmv 
wife. One old woman •ran with presents of clom 
and bread-fruit, and laid them at her feet ; at last 
they found out the cheat ; but continued all de- 
lighted with it,pxcept the old lady, who felt herself 
mortified, and took back her xiresents, for which 
she was^laughod at exceedingly. Tin§h and all 
the chiefs enjoyed the joke, and, after making 
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many iijqairics about tlio British women, they to be admitted of whom they wished mo to take 
st^jctly enjoined me, when I came again, to bring notice. The company of the priest brought on a 
ii sliip full of them. religious conversation. He said theii* great God 

iSome very hue sugiir-cano was brought to me ; was called Oro ; and that they had many others of 
each of the pieces was six. inches round. I had less consequence. He asked me if I had a God ? — if 
before told Tinah that our sugar was made of it, he had a son 1 and who was his wife ? I told them he 
and ho was very desirous to discover the mcf>,ns ; had a son, but no wife. Who ■was his father and 
for they were so fond of our loaf sugar, that a n»ther ? was the next question. I said he never 
present to any chief would have been incomplete had father or mother ; at this they laughed exceed- 
without a piece of it. Anoth^ article in great ingly. You have a God then who never had a father 
estimation, and likiiwise expected to make part of or mother, and has a child without a wife 1 Many 
a present, wtis scissors, whichithey made use of to other questions were asked, which my little know- 
keep their beards in order. ledge of the language did not enable me to answer. 

By this time Nelson had, jj»rith assistance from The weather was now fine again, and a great 
the ship, completed a large garden near the tents ; number of people were come from other parts of 
in which were sown seeds of different kinds, tlnit the island. Tinah informed mo that there was to 
we had collected at the Cape of Good Hope.^ I be a heiva and a wrestling match on shore, and 
likewise distributed fruit-stones and’ almonds for that the performers wailed for our attendance ; 
planting, ainoiil^ tlie chiefs, who, I hope, will en- we therefbre set off with several of our friends, 
deavour to make them succeed : and, as they are and about a quarter of a inilo from the tents we 
very fond of Hweet-smellhig flowers, with which found a great concourse of people formed into a 
the women delight to ornament themselves, I gave ring. As soon as we were seated, a dancing heiva 
them some rosc-stM'd. began, 4C^hicli was performed by two girls and four 

Thursday, Cth. — We had vcTy vai*iable Wfeathcr, men : this lasted half an hour, and consisted of 
much rain, and some westerly winds ; so that a w'anton gestures and motions, such as have been 
considcrtible swell ran into the bay, and a number described in the account of former voyfigcs. When 
of spotted white and Jjlack j)orpoiHe8 made their the dance ended, Tinah ordered a loiig piece of 
appeiirancc. I had the moi’tification to see that cloth to be brought ; his wife Iddeali and myself 
our garden-ground had boon imicli trod over ; were desired to hold the two first corners, and, 
and what was worse, the chiefs appeared but little the remaining part being sui)ported by many 
concerned at it. To this kind of carelessness and others, we carried it to the performers and gave 
indifference I attribute the miscarriage of many it them. Several other chiefs made a like present 
of the j)lants left here by Captain Cook. I liad or payment. The perfgfcers were sti*ollcrs, tliat 
now in a flourishiug state, two orange plants, sotrffe travelled about the couBiy as in Europe, 
vines, a fig-tree, and two pine-apple plants, which After this the wrestling began, and the place 
I gave to Poeeno, whose* residence is a place soon became a scene of riot and confusion. A 
favourable for tlunr growth. party of the Arreoys also began to exerciso u j)ri- 

"NVe got on successfully with our jhants, having vilege, whic?i it sec^s they arc allowed, of taking 
a hundred potted at the tent, and in a fair way of from the \v)meii such of their clothes as they 
doing well. The cabin also was completed, and thought worth it ; so that some of them wore loft 
ready to receive them on hoard. little better than naked. One young woman, who 

I have before remarked that ray friend Tinah was attacked, opposed them with all her strength, 
was i*ather of a selfish disposition, and this after- and held fast ^ler cloth, though they almost 
noon he showed a stronger instiince of it than I dragged her along the grrund. Observing that I 
was witness to at any time before or after. His took notice of her, she held out her hand, and 
brother Oi-eepyah sent on board to me a present begged my assistance ; and at my request she 
of a large liog and a quantity of bread-fruit ; but csciiped being pillaged. 

these kind of presents are much more exj)cnsivo Soon after a ring was again made, but the 
than purchasing at the raarjiet. Soon after wrestlers were so numerous within it, that it was 
Oroepyah himself came on board. Tinah wa9 impossible to restore order. In the challenges, 
with mo at the time, and whispered me to tell they lay one hand upon their breast, and on the 
Orcepyah not to bring any more hogs or fruit, and bending of the arm at the elbow, with the other 
to take those back which he had sent. This advice, hand they strike a very smart blow, which, as the 
^ may be supposed, did nut produce the effect hand is kept hollow, creates a sound that may bo 
Intended. Oreepyah appeal's to be a man of great heard at a considerable distance ; and this they 
spirit, and is highly respected by his countr^ne*. \lo so frequently, and with such force, that the flesh 
Among odier visitors to-day was one of the men becomes exceedin^y bruised, and, file skin break- 
^ho had been to Lima^in 1776. • ing, bleeds considerably. At tikis time, the sound 

Saturday, 8 th. — Our plants had now increased from so many resembled that of a number of 
to 252 ; as they were all kept on shore at the tent people ^in a wood felling trees.*' This is the general 
t augmented the guard there, though, from tho challenge ; hut when any two combatants agree 
general conduct of tho natives, there did not to a trial, they present their hands forward, joiu- 
appear the least occasion for so much caution. ing them only by the extremities of the fingers. 

while I was at dinnet'^Vt^inah desired I would They kegin by watching to take an advantage j at 
permit a man to cpme. do^^^nto the cabin, whom length they close, seize each other by the hair, 
he called his ; for I was obliged and arc most commonly parted before either re- 

to keep a sciM^l at^ne^ hatchway to prevent ccives a fall. Only one couple performed any 
being iucommpdiSd ^:fey meals Vith too much thing like tl\e part of good wrestlers ; and, as they 
compimy : wmch pleased the chiefs, ■were an equal match, this conflict la^d longer 

^ho alwa}« Mve for any particular person than any of the others ; hut they idso were parted. 
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I(14eah was the general umpire, and she managed 
with so much address as to prevent any quarrel- 
iing, and there was no murmuring at her deci- 
sions. As her person was large, she was very 
conspicuous in the circle. Tinah took no part in 
the management. Upon the whole, this perform- 
ance gave me a better opinion of their strength 
than of their skill or dexterity. » 

For some time past Tinah had talked of going 
to the island of Tetiiuroa, which lies eight or ten 
leagues north from Otaheite, to fetch his mother ; 
but I found I had only half understood him, for 
this morning he inquired when we were to sail 
there in the ship ; however he seemed to feel no 
great disappointment at my not comj)lying with 
his wish. Tetliuroa, he informed me, is tlie pro- 
perty of his family. Ho likewise spoke to me about 
ail island called Roo-opow, the situation of which 
he described to be to the eastward of Otaheite 
four or five days’ sail, and that there were largo 
animals upon it Avith eight legs. The truth of this 
account ho very streimoualy insisted npon, and 
wished me to go thither with him. I was at a loss 
to know whether or not Tinah himself gave credit 
to this whimsical and fabulous account ; for though 
tlusy have credulity sufficient to believe any thing, 
however improbable, they arc at the same time so 
much addicted to that species of wit Avhich wo 
call humbug, that it is frequently difficult to dis- 
cover whether they are in jest or earnest. Their 
i(l(.‘as of geography arc very simple ; they believe 
the world to bo a fixed plane of great extent, and 
that the sun, moon, and ^||kirs arc all in motion 
round it. I liavo been irequently asked by them 
if I have not been as fift- as the sun anfili moon ; 
for they think wo arc such great travellers that 
sciu’cc any undertaking is beyond our ability. 

Another island, called Tappjj^hoi, situated like- 
wise to the eastw ard, was described •to me by 
Tinah, the inhabitauts of which were said to be all 
warriors, and that the people of Otaheite did not 
dare to go there. He told me, that very lately a 
cauoc from Tappuhoi was at the Jsland Maitea ; 
tlmt as soon as they landed they began to fight 
with the pcO|)lc of Maitea, who killed them all 
except a young lad and a woman, who have since 
been at Otaheite. I saw the boy, but could get no 
information from him. It is most probable, that 
this unfortunate visit of the canoe from Tappuhoi 
was not designed, but occasioned by adverse winds, 
which forced them so far from their own island ; 
and that tlie people of Maitea began the attack, 
taking advantage of their superior numbers on 
account of some former quarrel. " “ ‘ • 

Thursday, 13th. — I had a large company^ to 
dino with me to-day. Some of mv constant visitors* 
jiad observed that we always dr&k His Majesty’s 
health as soon as the cloth was removed, but they 
\vero by this time become so fond of wine, that 
they would frequently remind me of the health 
w the middle of dinner, by calling out King George 
hareo no Brittanneo, and would banter me if the 
glass was not filled to the brim. Nothing could 
exceed tlio mirth and jollity o*‘ theso people«wheii 
mot on board. 

1 was assured by Oediddeo and several others, 
mat the vines planted at the island Huaheine by 
^ptain Cook had succeeded and borc^ fruit ; and 
that some of the other plants, both at Huaheine 
hud at Oaitepeha, a district on the S.E. |«rt of 


Otaheite, had been preserved, and were in a thriv- 
ing state. I was likewise informed that thjsi^ Vas 
a bull and a cow alive at Otaheite, but bn dilTerent 
ai*ts of tlie island ; the formexr at a place caHed 
tteah, the latter at the district of Tettajha. ' All 
the i*est were taken away or destroyed by 
eop]S of Eimeo. As Tettaha was at no 
istance, I determined to go thither myself the first 
opportunity, and make inquiries, in hopes that the 
breed might still bl preserved. , , 

I had much discourse with my guests about 
Oinai : they confiniiad to me that he died about 
thirty months after Captain Cook left the islands. 
Soon after Captain Cook’s departure from 
heinc, tliere W'ere Sme disputes between me 
peoylo of that island and those of Ulictea, in which 
also the natives of Bolabola took a part. Omai, 
who was become of consequence fi’^i the possess- 
ing three or fofir muskets and son® ammunition, 
was consulted on the occasion. Such was his 
opinion and assurances of success, that a war was 
determined on, and took place immediately. — 
Victory soSn followed, through the means of those 
few aims, and many of tiic Ulietoa and Bolabola 
men w'oro killed. In this contest their flints 
proved bad, or probably the locks of the muskets 
had got out of order: this, they remedied by a 
lighted stick, one man presenting the musket, and 
another with the burnt stick setting fire to the 
priming ; without which contrivance their arms 
would have proved useless. This expedition, it 
seems, consumed all their ammunition. Peace 
Avas soon after established, but I did not under- 
stlnd that Omai had increased his possessions or 
his rank. Nevertheless, I liave reason to con- 
clude, that he was in some degree of favour wiUi 
Ins countrymen, from tho general good character 
which they five of him. It appears that be 
always remembered England with kindness ; for 
his accounts to his countrymen have been such as 
to give them, not only a groat idea of our power 
and consequence, but of our friendshij) and good- 
will towards him. 

Tyvarooah, the eldest of the New Zealand boys 
tha^ were left with him, died a short time after 
Omai. About Coah, the youngest, I had always 
doubtful accounts till I came to Huaheine, where 
I learnt that he lil^owiso was dead. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

fiXPEDITTOX TO TBTTAHA APTRU. A HRlFBa-HBXtftAOfit>TNAAY 
nOAIHSTIC ARRANGEMENTS — TINAH’B MOTHER VISITS TJEUt 
SHIP.— A SHEEP BROUGHT FROM ULISTEA — HBAW STORM— 
VRATU OF THE SURGEON— TAOWNE AND TOABROAU BA^ 
BUlHtS EXAMINED. 

•Afieu dinner I went on shgre, and while X was 
the tents, from having exposed myself too much 
in Uio sun, I was taken ill, and continued in much 
pain for near an hour. This was soon known 
among tho natives, and I •was exceedingly sur- 
prised to see Tinah and all the principal people, 
both men and women, •collecting round and 
offering their assistance. For short illness 
I was made ample amends, by tfie pleasure 1 
received from the attention and appearance of 
affection in ihesfi kind people. 

Friday/ I4th November.-— This momi^ I had 
numberless inquiries after health. TSie wea- 
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^her being line, I invited Tinah, Oreepyah, and 
Poeeno, to accompany me to Tettaha, in order to 
inquire after the cow, and spon after sunrise we 
set olT in the launch. Tettaha is nearly four 
leagues from Point Venus. On our arrival, Tinah 
sent a man to give notice of our visit. The^shief 
of the district, whose namo was Teppahoo, did not 
appear, but sent a messenger to demand, if I came 
only to see the cow^ or to takeait away with me I 
In answer to this, I sent assurances that I only 
desired to see it ; and the ^iefs who were with 
me spoke to the same effect. I was then desired 
to proceed in the boat further along shore to tho 
westward. In our way tUnah made me stop 
among some fishing canoes to purchase fish for 
him, which he ate raw, with salt water for^Kce. 
When wo arrived at tho landing-jlace, a great 
number of p0ple had collected, and soon after 
Teppahoo arrived. Oreepyah and I went with 
him about a quarter of a mile, when I was shown 
one of the most beautiful heifers I ever saw. I 
asked if they had any more, but they allisaid there 
was no other than a bull at Itteah, as before-men- 
tioned. I could not refrain from expressing my 
displeasure at the destruction and tho foolish sepa- 
ration of these fine animals. I had shared with 
Captain Cook in the icrouble of this business, and 
had been equally anxious for the success. 

Tlie district of Tettaha is not so luxuriant and 
fruitful as the country about Matavai. As I saw 
nothing of consequence to detain me, I made a 
present to Teppahoo, and, after inviting him to 
visit mo on board the ship, which ho promised ^o 
do, I took leave. Tinah had remained aU this 
time in the boat. I observed that no respect was 
shown to him at this place, nor was he able to 
procure a cocoa-nut, or a brcad-fiuit, otherwise 
than by purchasing it. The heifer being here is 
a proof of this district not having been friendly to 
the people of Mata vai and Oparre. 

In our way back, having to row against the 
wind, we stopped to refresh at Oparre, and it was 
eight o’clock by the time we asTived at the ship. 
I kept my fellow-travellers on hoard to supper, 
and they did not fail to remind me of the king’s 
health. 

Monday, 17tli. — Our collection of bread-fruit 
plants at the tents continued increasing. This 
morning I sent twelve on board, in pots, to dis- 
cover where they would thrive the best, the air 
being more tcm])erate on board the ship than on 
shore. While I was absent from the siiip, Top- 
pahoo had been on board, and left a hog as a 
present for me. 

After dinner to-day, Tinah, who was my con- 
stant visitor, left the table sooner than usual. 
When he was gone, Oreepyah, his brother, apd 
Oedidde, told me a piece of scandal, which had 
been before hinted to mo, but which till now I 
had not heard of with certainty ; this was, that 
Iddeah, Tinah’s wife, kept a gallant, who was a 
towtoWf or servant^ *and the very person who 
alipays fed Tinah at dinner : and this was so far 
from being without Tinahrs knowledge or consent, 
that they said it*ivaa by his desire. They added 
m^y other circumstances, and, as I appeared to 
doubt, they took several opportunities, in the 
course of the day, of mentioning it to oti^er people, 
who all declared it was true. 

Tue^y, 18th.-^This afternoon, I saw Teppa- 


hoo, and invited him on board : before we parted, 
I bargained with him for the heifer, which he 
promised to bring in five days. My intention 
was, that if I got the heifer, I wo^d landeavour to 
purchase the bull at Itteah : but if that could not 
be done, then I could send the heifer as a present 
to the possessor of the bqll, which might equally 
well answer my puxposo. * 

It has been mentioned, that Tinah had a place 
in my cabin to keep those things which I gave 
him, as being more secure onboard tlian on shore. 
I had remarked lately, that his hoard seemed to 
diminish tho mdro I endeavoured to increase it : 
at length I discovered that Iddeah kept another 
hoard in tho master’s cabin, which she regularly 
enriched from her husband’s, whenever I made 
him a present, apprehending that I should cease 
giving, when I saw Tinah’s locker full. At his 
request, I set the carpenters to work to make him 
a chest large enough for himself and wife to sleep 
on. Captain Cook had formerly given him such 
a chest, but it had been taken from him by the 
Eimeo people. 

Friday, ‘2l8t. — This forenoon, I received a mes- 
sage from Teppahoo, to acquaint me the heifer 
was brought to Matavai. I immodiaftely went on 
shore, and found that he had been as good as his 
word. The purchase money was paid, which con- 
sisted of a shirt, a hatchet, a spike-nail, a kiiifii, a 
pair of scissors, a gimlet, and file ; to which was 
added, a small quantity of loaf-sugar. Teppahoo 
appeared well pleased with his bargain ; and I sent 
the heifer to Foeeno’s Residence, near which was 
plenty of grass. , 

In thb afternoon, I was invited to a heiva, tho 
most extraordinary part of which was an oration, 
with some ceremonies in compliment to us. Twelve 
men were divided fcito four ranks, with two women 
in the front ; behind thorn all stood a i)riest, who 
made a speech which lasted ten minutes, and which 
was listened to with some attention. During this, 
thopicture of Captain Cook, which had been brought 
for thalv purpose, was placed by my side. When 
tho priest left off Bi)€aking, a piece of white cloth 
was wrapt round the picture, and another piece 
round me. The priest then spoke again for a 
short time, and an old man placed a piece of 
plaited cocoa-nut leaf at my feet ; the same was 
done to Tinah, and one piece was put under the 
picture. After this the dancing began, which was 
in the same style tha^wo had already seen. 

Tho liead of the ship was the figure of a woman, 
and not ill carved. As we were painting the ship’s 
upper works, I directed this figure to be painted 
.in colours, with which the islanders were much 
pleased. Not only the men, but the women, de- 
sired me to bring English women when I came 
again. To-day Oedidde, thinking I was not con- 
vinced of the truth of what jje had told me about 
Iddeah, mentioned tho affair to the lady herself 
in my hearing, at which she laughed, but said he 
did ill to tell me of it. However, it was evident 
she was not much ofibnded ; for they were both 
vcry'much diverted in discoursing upon the 
subject. 

I find it is not at alldincommon for biHithers to 
have connexion with the wives of each other, 
particularly elder brothers with the wives of tliei: 
younger brothers, which is generally allowed, ^d 
no ofibnee taken : but if any person, not belonging 
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to the family, endeavours at the same intimacy, 
it is resented as an injury. Inclination seems to 
be the only binding law of marriage at Otaheitc. 

As I purposed to get instruments on shorcT at 
Point Venus, to make observations, I desired 
Tinah to order a liouse to be brought there for 
me ; which was done, and fixed Hi milf an ho^r, 
being only a light shed supported by posts. 

Monday, 24m, I bought a turtle, that was caught 
on the reefs. As Tinah was going to leave mo 
for a few days, I had it dressed for his dinner. He 
told me that his mother, Oberrc^oah, was arrived 
from the island Tethuroa, and b^gcd tliat I would 
send for her in the morning, and take care of her 
till he returned ; which I willingly promised. 

Tuesday, ‘25th. — This morning, I sent a boat to 
Oparre, which returned in the afternoon with 
Oberree-roah, and two women, her servants. As 
she was old and corpulent, it was with difficulty 
tliat we helped her up the ship’s side. As soon 
as sho was in the ship, she sat down on the gang- 
way, and, clasping my knees in her afms, ex- 
pressed her pleasure at. seeing me by a flood of 
teal’s. Her servants then produced throe pieces 
of cloth, which, with a large hog, some bread-fruit, 
plantains, dnd cocoa-nuts, she had brought as a 
present. As she was fatigued by her journey, she 
wished to remain on board all night ; and I di- 
rected accommodations to bo prepared, which was 
done witli little trouble, as nothing more W'as 
necessary than a mat, and some cloth spread on 
the deck. She had with her a favourite cat, bred 
from one that had been given her by Captain 
Cook. She told me a]l the misfortunes tliat had 
befallen her son and friends, since Caf/tain Cook 
left Otaheite. All the accounts agree in some of 
the cattle being now alivo at the is^pud Eimoo : 
in the number they differ ; *but th^t there are 
eight, is tliG least account. In the morning, Ober- 
ree-roali being desirous to go on shore, I made 
her a present of several things, wliich she did not 
cai’o to take with her then, but requested that I 
would keep them safe ^for her. Only Moannali 
and Poeeno dined witli mo to-day. They told mo 
that Tinah and his brother Oreepyali were not on 
good terms togoUicr ; and it was imagined that 
they would fight as soon as the ship was gone. I 
had observed a coolness between them^and had 
at times endeavoured to make them more cordial, 
but with very little effect. Their quarrel has 
ai’isen from a disagreemei^ between their wives. 

In the afternoon, a canoe from Ulietca arrived, 
in which was an Earec, or chief, of that island, 
who is a nephew to Oberree-roah. He brought 
a sheep with him : the poor animal was infectedP 
with the mango, and in very poor condition. The 
climate liad not, as far ajs I could judge, altered 
the quality of the wool, with which he was well 
covered, except a part about the shoulders. I 
imagine this animal to be the English ewo^eft by 
Captain Cook. The owner assured me that there 
Were ten sheep at Huaheine ; the truth of which 1 
much doubted. I was surpriased, and rath^ mor- 
tified, to find that he set so little value on this, as to 
let mo have it, at first word, for a small adze. 
I sent it to be kept at Poeeno’s, with the heifer, 

Friday, 28th. — Tinah and his wife returned to 
Matavai, and, from appearances which I have no 
I’ca^n to mistrust, were sincerely ^ad to see me 
again after ttieir short absence. They brought, 


as usual, a present of a hog and i^it. This 
morning there was an ecl^se of the sun, but the 
weather was so cloudy, that I had only an oppr- 
tunity of observing tho end of the eclipse^ Which 
was at 19^ 43^ 53 m. 

Saturday, 29th, I sent a man to shear the eWe, 
by which a remedy could more easily be applied 
to cure tho disease with which it was inmeted. 
The garden ma<^ near tho tents was not in a 
prosperous condition: most of the melons and 
cucumbers were destroyed by insects ; and the 
soil, being sandy, was not favourable to the other 
seeds. I therefore chose ^mother spot of ground, 
farther from the sea-side, and had an assortment 
of seeds sown. 

. Monday, December 1st. — In the night, tbo rudder 
of one of th^ boate was stolen from the tents. On 
landing in the morning, neither Tinah nor any of 
his family came near me, being , }. was informed, 
afraid of my displeasure. As the loss was not 
great, I immediately sent to assure them that 1 
had no <kinger, except against tho person who 
committed the theft. In consequence of this mes- 
sage, Tinah and somo of the other chiefs came to 
the tents, and promised that they would exert 
tliemselves to discover the thief, and get tho 
rudder restored. This was* the first theft, of any 
consequence, that had been committed since the 
tents were on shore ; and my sui^icions fell chiefly 
on the people who were here m>m some of the 
other Islands. Tinah had just begun to build a 
house for himself, and I promised that our oar- 
yenters should assist him. Whydooah,the youngest 
brother of Tinah, had lately been one of my con- 
stant visitors, and seemed to have left off his 
former custom of getting drunk with the Ava, 
Ho was est€>bmed one of their best warriors ; and 
1 was told that in the quarrel with the people 
of Eimeo, ho killed Mahcine, the chief of that 
island. 

Friday, 5th. — ^The weather for somo time past 
had been very unsettled. This afternoon, the 
wnd blew fresh from the N.W., which occasioned 
the sea to break very high across tho Dolphin 
hank ; and in the night such a heavy broken sea 
came into the bay, that wo were obliged to batten 
all the hatchways down, and to keep everybody 
upon deck all night, though tho rain came down 
in torrents. The ship rolled in a most violent 
manner. In tho morning the wind increasing, 
and there being no possibility of putting to sea, 
we struck yards and topmasts, and trusted to our 
anchors. The river swelled so much with tho 
rain, that tho poiirt of land on which the tents 
B/ood became an island ; and, to preserve the 
bread-fruit plants from being end^gered, the 
]^ople were obliged to cut a passage for the river 
through a pfu?t of tho beach, at a distance from 
the tents. The sea broke very high on the beach; 
nevertheless, a canoe put off, and, to my surprise, 
Tinah, his wife, and Mosmnah, made their way 
good through the surf, ana ihme on board to see 
me. There was no qther person In the canoe, 
for tho weather did not admit of nseless pas- 
sengers : each of them had a )>addle, which they 
managed with great activity and skill. These 
kind people embraced me with many tears, and 
expremqd their apprehensions for the saf^ of 
the ship. Towards noon, however, the ilea abated 
considerably, but the wind continued to blow 
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strong fi*oin tbo N.W. At sun-set, Iddeali’went 
)n shore, but Tinal^ would remain with mo the 
whole night. 

Sunday, 7th. — The wind continued between the 
N. and N.W., but haa so much moderated, that 
I no longer considered our situation to be alarm- 
ing. At noon, Iddeah returned to the ship, ilfth 
1 large hog, and a supply of bread-fruit, and 
cocoa-nuts ; and soon after, she and Tinah left 
tho ship, having exacted a pronj^e from me, that 
if the weather was moderate, I would go on shore 
in the morning, and visit thcii^parcnts mid sister, 
who, they told me, had been much alanned on 
our account, I received a visit likewise from 
Poeoiio and his wife. This woman had always 
•shown great regard for ns ; and now, on o^r 
.neeting, before I could he aware of she began 
heating her head violently with a shark’s tooth, 
■JO that her face was covered with* blood in an 
instant. I put a stop to this as soon as I could, 
-ind, with the drying up of the blood, her agitation 
subsided. This ceremony is frequently performed, 
upon occasions either of joy or grief, fter hus- 
band said, that, if any accident haj)pened to the 
sliip, I sliould live with him, and that tliey would 
cut down trees, and build me another sliip. 

From this sample (\f tlie weather, and the in- 
formation of the natives, I Avas convinced it would 
not be safe to continue in Matavai Bay much 
longer ; and I determined to get every thing 
ready for sailing as speedily as I could. 

The night proved moderate ; and in tho morn- 
ing, I went on shore, whesre I was received by 
Oberree-roali, and several other friends, with grea# 
affection. 

Tho plants received no injury from the bad 
weather, having been carefully covered from the 
spray of tbo sea : some were in a dormant state, 
and others wore striking out young shoots. Nelson 
thought that it was better to refrain a few days 
from taking them on board ; I therefore consented 
to defer it. lie Avas of opinion that tho plants 
could be propagated from the roots only, and I 
directed some boxes to be filled, as we could stow 
them where no others could be placed. * 

Tuesday, 9th. — This aftenioon, in hauling the 
launch on shore to he rtipaired, many of the 
natives assisting, one of them, a fine boy about 
ten years old, was thrown down, and a roller 
whicn was placed under tlie boat went over him.* 
Tho surgeon hein^ ill, 1 sent off for his assistant. 
Fortunately no lunb Avas broken, nor did ho re- 
ceive any material injury. The surgeon had been 
a long time ill, the effect of intemperance and 
Indolence. Ho had latterly scarce ever stirred 
out of his cabin, but was not apprehended to be 
in a dangerous state ; nevertheless, this evening 
he appeared to be so much worse than usual, thal 
it was thought necessary to remove him to some 
place where he could have more air ; but to no 
effect, for he died in an hour afterwards. Tiiis 
unfortunate man drapk very hard^ and was so 
ave^ to exercise, that he never would he pre- 
vailed on to take half a do^n turns upon deck at 
a time, in the whol^ course of the voyage. 

Wednesday, 10^.;— -As I wished to bury the 
surgeon pn ^loi^^^^pentioned it to Tinah ; who 
said j^ re objection, bdt that it Avould 

be his father’s consent first ; 

to dO| and immediately left 


me for that purpose. By this circumstance it 
appears, that though the eldest son of an Earee 
succeeds to the title aud honours of the father as 
soon as he is born, yet a considerable portion of 
authority remains with the father, even after the 
son is of agc.^ When Tinah returned, I went with 
him to the spot intended for the burial place, 
talung with us two men to dig the grave ; but on 
our arriA'^al, I found the natives had already begun 
it. Tinah asked me, if they were doing ri^tl 
" There,” says ho, “ tho sun rises, and there it 
sets.” The idea that the grave should be oast and 
Avest, I imagine ti|ey learnt from the Spaniards, 
as the captain of one of their ships was buried 
at Oeitepeha in 1774. Certain it is, they had 
not the information from any body belonging to 
our ship ; for I believe we should not have thought 
of it. The grave, however, was marked out very 
exactly. At four in the afternoon, the body was 
interred : the chiefs, and many of the natives, 
came to see the ceremony, and showed great 
attention during the service. Some of the cliicfs 
were vei^ inquisitive about Avhat was to be done 
Avith the surgeon’s cabin, on account of apparitions. 
They said, when a man died iu Otaheite, and was 
carried to the Tupapow, that as soopi as night 
came, he Avas suiToimdcd by spirits, and if any 
peraon went there by himself, they would devour 
him : therefore they said that not less than two 
people together sliould go into tho surgeon’s cabin 
for some time. I did not endeavour to dissuade 
them from this belief, otherwise than by laughing, 
and letting them know that we had no such 
apprehensions. 

In the ^afternoon, tho e^^ccts of tlio deceased 
were disposed of, and I appointed Mr. Thomas 
Denham Ledward, the surgeon’s mate, to do duty 
as surgeon, t 

Sunday, 1/th, — This forenoon, wo performed 
divine service. Many of the principal natives 
attended, and behaved with groat decency. Some 
of the women at one time betrayed an inclination 
to laugh at our^ general responses; but, on my 
lookmg at them, they appeared much ashamed. 
After the service, 1 was asked if no offering was 
to be made for tho Eatua to <5at. 

The weather had been fair all the last week, 
and at this time appeared quite settled ; so that I 
Avas under no apprehensions of danger from con- 
tinuing a little longer in Matavai bay. 


CHAPTER IX. 

4 WAJ4C INTO THR COUNTRY— TUR PRRAH ROAH— PRBVATLRD 
ON, BY THK KlNDNj^SS OF THR CHIEFS, TO DEFER OUR 
DKrAATURK— BREAD-FRUIT PDANTS COBLECTEO—MOVE THE 
SHIP TO TOAHROAH llARBOUB— fishing— three OF THE 
SHIP’S COMPANY DESERT— INDISCRETION OP OUR PKOPUB 
ON SHORE — INSTANCES OF JEAXXfeUSY — MOURNING— UULIi 
BROUaflfT TO OPARRE BV A PROPHET— THE DESERTERS »B- 
COVBAKD— TINAH PROPOSES TO VISIT ENGLAND. 

Wednesday, 17th Dec. — This morning I took a 
walk into the country, accommniod by Nelson 
and my old friend Moannah. The breadth of the 
border of low land, before we arrived at the foot 
of the hills, was near tflre© miles. This part of 
dtir journey t was through a delightful country, 
well covered with bread-fruit and cocoa-nut trees^ 
and strewed with houses, in whio)! were swaxme 
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of children. We then proceeded along a valley. The yams and plantains are mostly on the higher 
gtill among houses, with plantations of yams, tarro, grounds. As soon as wo had finished our dinner, 
the cloth-plant, and their favourite root the Ava : we returned towards the ship, I was much de- 
.there wore bread-fruit trees on the sides of the lighted, in this walk, with the number of children 

hillsj which wore dwarfo in comparison of th<^e that I saw in every part of the country : they are 

on the low land. Our walk was very much in- very liandsome and sprightly, and full of antic 

terrupted by a river, the course of which w^ so triem They have many diversions that are com- 

serpentine, that wo had to cross it several timefi, mon with the boys in England ; such as fl^^ing 

being carried over on men*s shoulders. kites, cat*s cradle, pinging, dancing or jumping in a 

On arriving at a Morai, I saw a number of tho rope, walking upon stilts, and wrestling, 
natives collected, and was informed that the priests Friday, iyth.-*-The wind to-day blew fresh, 
were performing their devotions. Sixteen men but continued regular from the E, and E.S.E. 
were sitting on their heels ; in the front was a We had likewise much rain, and a long swell set 

pole covered with a plaited cocoa-nut branch, and into the bay. 1 had not yet determined, whether, 

before each of the men there was a number of on leaving Matavai bay, I would go to the island 

small pieces of tho samo leaf plaited, whieh they Eijjico, or to the liarbour of Toahroah near 

call hahyree, and each had likewise a piece round Oparre : this* uncertainty made Tinali, and the 

his wrist. One, who appeared to be tho chief rest of my friends, very anxious ; and they ap- 

priest, prayed aloud, and was answered by all tho peared much distressed on my desiring them, this 

rest together : after a lew short sentences and afternoon, to send on board all tho things which 

responses, they rose, and each carried an hahyree, tliey wished to havo repaired by the forge, with- 

whicli they placed at the foot of the polc,|ind re- out delay^that what they wanted might bo done 

tunied to prayer : this was repeated till all the before the ship left Matavai, which I told them 

haliyree wore delivered, and then the ceremony would be in a few days. They very earnestly 

ended. I must not forget to mention, that they intreated I would stay one month longer. I re- 

had placed, »ear the pole, an offering of plantains presented this as impossible, and asked Tinah if 

and bread-fruit, which they left for the Eatua. he would not go with me to* Eimeo ; but he Siiid, 

Tliey very kindly asked us to partake of a roasted that, notwithstanding my protection, he was cer- 

hog, that had been prepared for them whilst they tain the Eimeo people would watch for an oppor- 

were praying ; but as I wished to make the most tunity to kill liim. He remained on board wdth 

of tfio morning, before tho sun was too high, I me all night, but his wife went on shore, and 

declined their offer, and Moaimah bespoke refresh- returned early in the morning, bringing with her 

nicnts to be ready for us when we returned. s^me axes, and other things, that wore in need of 

Wc continued our walk up tho valley, which repair, 
became very narrow, arM had advanced •a consi- When I went on shore, I found Otow, Oberroe- 
derablc way beyond all the houses and plantations, roah, Moannah, and sevcMil others, in great tri- 

wlicn we wore suddenly stopped by the cascade, bulation at t^e thoughts that we were so soon to 

that fell into the river from a ]l|tuglit of* above 200 leave them. All the people of Matavai, I saw', 

f(ict : the fall at this time was not gteat, but in wore much concerned at my intention of going to 

the heavy rains must be considerable. The natives Eimeo, and took every oiiportimity to preiudice 

look upon this as the most wonderful sight in the me against the people of that island ; to which I 

island. The fall of water is tho least curious jiart ; paid very little attention, as their motive was 

the cliff, over which it comes, is^pcrpendicular, obvious. Their expressions cf friendship and 

fonning an appearance sfti if supported by square affection for me, however, I could not disregard, 

pil]ai*s of stone, and with a regularity that is sur- as 1 had no doubt of their being geiiiiino and un- 

prisiii|^. Underneath is a pool eight or nine feet affected ; and I felt my unwillingness to leave 

deep, into which the water falls ; and in this x>hice these kind peoj>le so much inci*cascd, that the 

all the natives make a point of bathing once in next day, I sent the master in tho launch to re- 

thoir lives, probably from some religious idea. gamine the depth of water between this bay and 
Tho hills here approach each other within a few Toahroah harbour. He returned in tlie evening, 

yards, aiild are well covered with wood. As the and acquainted me, that he found a good bottom, 

road appeared difficult, I dPld not care to proceed ivith not less than sixteen fatlioms depth all the way. 

towards tho mountain. I cannot with certainty The hairbour of Toahroah appearing every way safe, 

say how far this curious precipice is from the bay, I determined to gqj tlie ship there as speedily as 
think, in tlxe road by which we went, it can- possible, and I immediately made my intention 
jot be less than seven miles. It is called Peeah piAlic, which occasioned great rejoicing. 

^oah. Wednesday, 24 th. — ^This da}r, we took the plants 

In our return, we found a young pig prepared oif board, being 774 pots, all in a healthy state ; 
p’r us, and we made a hearty meal. Wo dined for whenever any plant liad an unfavourable ap- 
the house of an ol<f acquaintance of Nelson’s ; pearance, it was replaced by another. The number 
lor whom he had, in 1777, planted the two shad- of those rejected was, 302, of which not om in ten 
dock X)lants, formerly mentioned, which he had but was found to be growing ait the root, 
orought from the Friendly Islands. These we had The natives reckon eig^ht kinds of the hread- 
mo satisfaction to see were grown to fin© trees, fruit tree, each of whi& they distinguish by a 
and full of fruit. different name. 1. Patteah, 2. EAnroo. 3. A wanna. 

In their plantations they do not take much pains, 4. Mi-re. 6. Oree. 6. Powerro. 7. Appeere. 8. JHow- 
*^1f*^?* cloth -plant, both of deeah. In tho §rst, fourth, and eighth class, the 

J|_uich they are careful to keep cl^^of weeds.^ leaf differs from the rest; the fourth is more 
uany of plantations of the clom-plant were sinuated ;'the eighth has a lai^e broad leaf, not 
^^ced with stone, and surrounded with a ditch, at all sinuated. The difference of ^e fru^ is 
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' principally in the first and eighth class. In the any visit in the dark, they would be killed. With 
I first, the fruit is rather larger and more of an this speech the ceremony ended. ^ 

1 oblong form : in the eighth, it is round and not I found tliis a delightful situation, and in every 
above half tho size of the others. I inquired if respect convenient. ^ The ship was perfectly shel- 
; plants could be produced from the seed, and was tered by the reefs in smooth water, and close to 
‘ told they could not, but that they must be trfken a fine beach without the least surf. A* small river, 
from the root. The plants are best collected after wkli very good water, runs into the sea about the 
wet weather, at which time the earth balls round middle of the harbour. I gave directions for tho 
tlie roots, and they are not liabloSo suffer by being plants to be landed, and the same pai*ty to bo with 
moved. them as at Matavai. Tinah fixed his dwelling close 

The most common method^ of dividing time at to our station. 

Otaheite is by moons ; but they likewise make a Monday, 29th. — Some of the natives took advan- 
division of the year into six parts, each of which tage of the butcher’s negligence, and stoic his 
is distinguished by the name of tlie kind of bread- cleaver. I complained of tliis to the chiefs who 
fruit then in season. In this division they keep a were onboard, and they promised that they would 
small interval called Tawa^ in wliiclj they do not ^endeavour to recover it ; but an article so valuable 
use the bread-fruit. This is about the end of as this was to tho iiativiis, I had no groat expec- 
Pebruary, when tho fruit is not m perfection ; tatiou of seeing restored. 

hut there is no part of the year in which the trees The ship contiuued to be supplied by the natives 
are entirely bare. as usual. Cocoa-nuts were in such plenty, that 

Thursday, 25th. — At day-light wo immoored, I boHove not a pint of water was drunk on board 
and I sent tho tents in the launch to Oparre, with tho ship in the twenty-four hours. Bread-fruit 
directions that after landing them, tho launch began to he scarce, though we purchased, without 
should meet the ship in the entrance of Toahroali difficulty, a sufficient quantity for our consumption ; 
hax'bour, to show tho safest part of the channel, there wiis, however, another harvest approaching. 
At half past ten, wo* got the ship under sail, and which they expected would be fit for use in five or 
ran down under top-sails : wluiii we were near the six weeks. The liettcr kind of })lautams also were 
launch, it fell calm, and the ship shot past her. become scarce ; but a kind which they call Vaylice 
We immediately let the anchor go, but, to our were in great plenty. This fruit does not haiig 
great surprise, we found the ship was aground on the trees like the other kinds, but grows «poii 
forwards. She had run on so easy, that we had an upright stalk of considerable strength and sub- 
net perceived it at the time. This accident occa- stance. Though this plantain is inferior in quality 
sionod us much trouble, as we were obliged to to most of the others, it affords great sabsisteiice 
send anchors out astern to get the ship afloat ; in to tho uiitivcs. Wo received, almost everyday, 
doing this, one of the cables swept a rock, and presents of fish, chiefly dolphin and albacore, and 
was not got clear again without much difficulty, a few small I’ock fislj. Their fishing is mostly in 
When the ship was moored, point Venus bore N. tho night, when tl^y make strong lights on tho 
46° E. The east point of the harbour N. 65° E. ^ reefs, which attract the fish to them. Sometimes, 

of a mile. Our distance from tho shore half a in fine weather, the canoes are out in such uum- 

cable’s length ; depth of water 8.^ fathoms. hers, that the whole sea appears illuminated. In 

The next morning, on my lauding, 1 was wel- tlie canoes they fish with hook and line, and on 
corned by all the principal people ; 1 may say by the reefs they sjtrike the fish with a spear. Some 
the whole crowd, and congratulated on the safety likewise* carry out small nets, which ax'c managed 
of the ship. Tinah showed mo a house near Ihe by two men. In tho day-time their fishinf» canoes 

water side, abreast the ship, which he desired I go without the reefs, sometimes to a considerable 

would make use of, and which was large enough distance, where they fish with rods and lines, and 

for all our purposes. He and his brother Oree- catch bonetas, and other fish. Whenever there is 

pyah then desired I would stay and receive a a show of fish, a fleet of canoes immediately pro- 
formal address and present, which they calle’d cceds to sea. Their hooks being bright, are used 
Oteo. To this I assented, and a stool was brought without bait, in the niauuor of our artifllsial flics, 
for me to sit on. They then left mo with Moan- Their rods arc made of bamboo ; but when there 
nah, and in a short time I saw Tinah rcturuiug are any very large fish, they make use of an out- 
with about twenty men, who all made a stop at rigger over the fore part of the canoe, about 
some distance, and a priest Aid a short prayer twenty-five feet in length, which has two prongs at 
to the Eatua, to which the rest made reply. ♦ A the extremity, to each of which is fastened a liook 
manwas then sent to me three seveml times, at each and line; and when a fish takes tho hook, it is 
time bringing me a small pig, and the stem o# a raised by ropes managed by two men in the stern 
plantain leaf. The first they told mo was for tho of tho canoe. 

God of Brittannee, the next for King George, and 17^9. January 1st, — Contiary to my expectation, 

the last for myself. Moannah then got up, and, TinaJi, this afternoon, brought on board the cleaver 
without being dictated to, made an oration fqr me ; tliat had been stolen. The thiof bad taken it to Atto- 
t^^ purport of which I understood to be, that I hooroo, and Tinah told me, which I could easily 
received their offering with thanks ; that we were believe, that it was given up with great reluctance, 
good people and friends ; and therefore he ex- The next morning I offered Tinali a present of 
horted them to commit no thefts ; he told them axes, and other things ; but, as he suspected this 
to bring their pigs, cocoa-nuts, and bread-fruit, | was meant by way 6i return for getting th® 
and they would receive good things in return ; jlkslcavor reared, ho would not be prevailed with 
that we^took nothing without their consent ; and to accept a smglo article. 

finally, that eveiy man was to quit the place (the I had constantly tlic company of Tinah, his wife, 
house we occupied) at night; for if they made and some of his relations; but tho royal children, 
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though BO near us, never came in sight of the ship. 
The river separated them from tlie place occupied 
by our people on shore ; and, for fear of giving 
alarm or offence, I gave strict orders that no one 
should attempt to go near their place of residence. 

Monday, 5th. — At the relief of the watch, at four 
o’clock this morning, the small cutter was missiri^. 
I was immediately informed of it, and mustered 
the ship’s company ; when it appeared, that three 
men were absent, Charles Churchill, the ship’s 
coiToral, and two of the seamen, William Mus- 
prat, and John Millward ; the latter of whom had 
been sentinel from twelve to two in the morning. 
'Fliey had taken with them eight stand of arms 
and ammunition; but what their plan was, or 
which way they had gone, no one on hoard seemed 
to have the least knowledge. I went on shore to 
the chiefs, and soon received information, that the 
boat was at Matavai ; and that the deserters had 
dei)arted in a sailing canoe for the island Tethuroa. 
On this intelligence, I sent tlie master to M^itavai 
to search for^ the small cutter, and one of the 
chiefs went with him ; but before they had got 
half way, they met the boat with five of the natives, 
who were bwnging her back to the ship. This ser- 
vice, rendered me by the pc'oplc of Matavai, pleased 
me niueh, and I rew'arded the men accordingly. 

1 told Tinah, and the other chiefs, that 1 ex- 
pccjfod they would get the deserters brought back ; 
for n)at 1 w'as determined not to Icavcj Otaheite 
without them. They assured me, that they would 
do <>vcry thing in their power to have them taken; 
and it was agreed, thaj Oroopyah and Moannah 
should depart the next morning for tfethuroa. 
Orcepyah inquired if tliey had pocket ]>isfols, 
“for,” said he, “though w'e may surprize and 
seize them before they can gniake li^^o of their 
mnslc<*is ; yet, if they have j»istols, i#iey may do 
niischief, even while they are held.” 1 qiiiehMl 
those apprehensions, hy assuring them that the 
dcs(’rters had no i)istolH with them. 

At day-light, ()j’cHq)yah and Motnnah §et off in 
tw’o canoes for Tetliurod*, but tlie weather became 
I so boisterous, that they were obliged to return in 
! the forenoon, and I was happy to see them gt't safe 
j in, as the sea ran very high without the harbour. 

I Prom th() first of this month, the weather and 
j winds had been much unsettled, w ith a great deal 
I of rain. Our former station at Matavai appeared 
i not at all safe, the sea at times breaking high over 
I tlio Dolphin bank, and making a gr(?at sw’ell in the 
i bay. Oreopyali and Moannah both promised mo, 
that they would sail agUiii as soon as the weather 
I should be fine. ^ 

Priday, 9tli. — The wind contiijucd to blow strong 
at sea, though in the harbour we had, at times, hut 
light breezes. Poecno from Matavai, came to see 
; nio to-day : he said, he was apprehensive that I 
I was displeased withr him, on account of •ur de- 
j Sorters having been carried to Tethuroa, by a 
I canoe from Matavai. This, ho declared, had been 
1 done before he heard of it ; and that the only service 
i m his power, ho had not neglected to do for me, 
which was the sending our boat hack. As this 
i Was really an act of fryndship, I received him 
, with great cordiality; and he assured me, thM 
Ibcro could he no doubt, from the djinictions Tinaff 
j *^d given, of tihfe deserters being brought to the 
I ship, as soon as the weather would admit canoes 
I w go after them. 


Saturday, 10th. — One of the officers, this morn- 
ing, on shore, inadvertently plucked a branch from a 
tree called Tutuee, that Ijears the oil nut, which 
w'as growing at a IMorai. On entering with it into 
the house occupied ,hy our people, all the natives, 
botn men and women, immediately went away. 
When I w^ent on shore, I found this branch tied 
to one of the i>f«tH of the house, although the 
effect it had ou the natives was known. I was 
much displeased at this piece of w'antormess, and 
ordered the braiicfP to he taken away ; but the 
natives, notwithstanding, would not come near tlie 
l>lace. They said the house was laboo^ which I 
understand to signify interdicted, and that none of 
tli^ might approach it till the taboo was taken 
off, which coijld only be done by Tinah. To take 
any thing awjiy from a Moral is regarded as a 
kind of sacrilege, and, they believe, gives great 
offence to the Eatud. At my request, Tinah took 
off the taboo, hut not hc‘fore the afternoon. This 
was perf(jjined hy an offering of a plantain leaf at 
the Moral, and a prayer made to the Eatua. After 
this ceremony, the house was resorted to hy the 
natives, as usual. 

1 had not yid. given up the hope of obtaining 
the hull from Itteah, though I had hitherto re- 
ceived no satisfactory answer to the messages 
which Tmah had sent at my desire : I therefore 
spoke to Poeeno, who undertook to negotiate this 
business, and 1 commissioned him to make very 
liberal offers. Ho left mo after dinner, to return 
t|) Matavai. In the evening, a messenger arrived 
from him, to acquaint me, that, in his absence, the 
sheep which I had trusted to his care, had been killed 
l»y a dog ; and that ho liad sent the culprit, hoping 
that I wouldjkill him for the offence ho had com- 
mitted. This poor shecq) had been so much diseased, 
that 1 could not help suspecting he died without 
the dog’s assistance, and tliat the story of the dog 
was invented to prevent my attributing it to want 
of care. This doubt did not appear in my answer ; 
as for the dog, I told the messenger to do with 
hijn what he ])Ieased. 

Tuesday, 13th. — This morning, the weather being 
more mod<*rate than it had been for sonic days 
past, Orcepyah sailed with two canoes for Tethuroa. 
Some business jireventcd Moannah from accom- 
panying him, l)Ut he followed the next day with two 
othey canoes. The wood that we had got at Matavai 
being expended, I applied to Tin.ah, who sent throe 
trees down to the water side ht‘foro night, which 
when cut up made a good launch load. 

I saw two instanc(;s of jealousy to-tlay, one of 
which had nearly produced fatal consequences, 
it man was detected with a married woman, by 
the husband, who stabbed him in the belly with a 
Iftiifo ; fortunately the intestines escaped, and the 
wound did not prove dangerous. The other in- 
stance was, a girl, who had constantly lived with 
my coxswain, beating anc^ther girl, that she dis- 
covered to have been too ifitimate with him. 

Friday, 1 6th,— In walking to-day with Tinah near 
a Tupapow, I was surjAised hy a sudden outcry of 
grief. As I expressed a desire ta see the distressed 
person, Tinah took me to the place, where we 
found a number of women, one of whom was tho 
mother of a young female child that lay dead. On 
seeing ufe their mourning not only invwediately 
ceased, hut to my astonishment, they all burst into 
an immoderate fit of laughter, and, while w'c rc- 
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mained, appeared much diverted with our visit. I 
told Tinah the woman had no sorrow for her child, 
otherwise her grief would not have so easily sub- 
sided ; on whicli he jocosely told her to cry agam : 
they did not, however, resumo their moumin<; in 
our presence. This strange behaviour would in- 
cliiio us to think them hard-heartt^d and unfeeling, 
did wo not know that they are <rond parents, and, 
in gcnc?ral, very affectionate : it is therefore to be 
ascribed to their extreme levity of disposition ; 
and it is probable, that death does not appear to 
them with so many terrors, as it docs to people of 
a more serious cast. 

Sunday, 1 8th. — I received a m ossage from Pooeno, 
to acquaint me that he had boon suceiisHful in ^is 
negotiation for the bull, which he had driven part 
of the way by land, but could not got farther on 
account of the rivers, and tlierefore desired a boat 
should bo sent for him. I accordingly ordered 
the launch to bo got ready, and at two o’clock the 
next morning, Mr. Pryor, the mastei', fict off in 
her. 

In the afternoon, the launch returned with the 
bull, and my friend Poceno. F’or tlic night I 
directed that the bull should remain at Oparre, 
and the next day he was taken to the cow at 
Matavai. 

Wednesday, 21 st, — To-day, Pooeno brought tome 
the pemon from whom lie bad the bull, to receive 
the stipulated payment, which was one of every 
article of traffic that I had in my possession. This 
man, whose name was Owoovee, they told mo, %val^ 
inspired by a divine spirit; and that in all matters 
of consequence he was consulted, for that be con- 
versed with the Eatiia. It was, they said, the 
Eatua that ordered him to demand the bull from 
Tinah, which not to have complied with, would 
have been the height of impiety. I endeavoured 
to convince them of the roguery of this man, 
thinking I had a fair argument to prove it by bis 
selling that which the Eatua had ordercid him to 
keep ; but here 1 was easily defeated, for it seems 
the Eatua told him to sell me the This 

being the case, I said I would not give tlio a7rmials 
to any person ; that they were now' mine, and that 
I would leave them under the protection of Poeoiio 
arid Tinah, wdio I hoped would take care of them 
for me till I returned. They both entered into- 
my views, and promised the animals should bo 
attended to, and told me, that while they were 
considered as my property, no Sne w’ould attempt 
to take them aw'ay. 

Thursday, 22nd. — This afternoon, I received a 
message from Tei^pahoo, to inform mo that oiu* 
deserters had passed this harbour, and were at 
Tettalia, about five miles distant. I ordered th*-) 
cutter to bo got ready, and a little before sun-set 
left the ship, taking Oodidee with me. By his 
advice I landed at some distance from the place 
where the deserters wef o ; but thinking it neces- 
^ry to have the boat within eall, and Oedidoo 
assuring me that fliere wais safe landing farther 
on, I directed the boat to proceed along shore, 
whilst Oedidee ana I walked along the beach. The 
night was very dark and windy, and the shore being 
pocky, I soon lost .sight of the boat*. A few of the 
natives had Pur walk ; and, from their 

nanner, to suspect them of a design 

u^ close upo^ us, with an intention, no doubt, to 
plunder : F was provided with pocket-pistols, and 


on producing one, they left us, Oedidee was sb 
much alarmed that 1 could scarcely prevail on 
him to proceed. When wo arrived at Teppahog’s 
house, we wore very kindly received by him and 
liis wife. The cutter was arrived, hut, there being 
a^very high surf, she could not come witliin a 
hundred yards of the shore. 

The deserters, I was informed, wore in a house 
close to us, and I imagined there would be no 
great difficulty in securing them, with tlie assistance 
of the natives. They had, however, heard of my 
an*ival ; and when I was near the house, they 
came out, Avitliout their arms, and doliv<?red tlnm- 
sclvcs up. I sent directions off to the boat for 
one of my pcjople to come on shore, and for the 
boat to return to the place where I landed. My 
next business was to secure the amis, which 5 
delivered to Teppahoo to take charge of for the night. 
One musket and two bayonets were missing, which 
they said were lost, by the canoo in which they 
came frbm Tethuroa having overset. 1 then took 
leave of Teppahoo, who prosontod us with a plen- 
tiful supply of provisions, and we proceeded with 
the deserters towards the boat ; but |is the wind 
had increased, and it rained hard, I determined 
to remain on shore till the morning ; and having 
found shelter for the peopU^, we passed the re- 
mainder of the night without accident. At day- 
light, I sent for the arms, and we returned toi^thc 
ship. 

I learnt from the deserters, that at Tethuroa 
they had seen Oreepyah and Moaiinah, who lia<] 
made au^attenipt to secu%'e them. They said it 
w’as their intention to have returned to tlio ship ; 
and it is probable that they were so much harassed 
by the natk^es watching for an opportunity to 
surprise tlie/n, tliat*lhoy might wish to have the 
merit of returning of their own accord, to avoid 
the disgrace of being seized and brought back. At 
the time they delivered tlieinselves up to mo, it 
was not in tlndr power to have ma<le resistance, 
their animimition having iocen spoiled by the wet. 

In consequence oF iiiy having been kept all 
night from tlu3 ship by the tempestuous weather, 
the timo-kecjper went down at I Oh. 5m. 30s. Its 
rate, previous to this, w-as 1'', 7 losing in 24 hours, 
and its error from the mean time at Green wicli 
was 7' 2 too slow. I set it going again by a 

common watch, corrected by observations, and 
endeavoured to make the error the same as if it 
had not stopped ; but being over cautious, made 
nu5 tedious in setting it in motion, and increased the 
eiTor from mean time at Greenwich. The rate of 
^oing I did not find to have altered. 

At dinner TinAh congratulated me on having 
recovered my men, but expressed some conci'rii 
that they bad not been brought by Oreepyah airl 
Moani^h ; lest I should inKigino they had iiotT 
done every thing in their power. To this I re- 
plied, that I was perfectly satisfied of their g< 'od 
intentions to serve me, and that I considered my- 
self under great obligations to them for the trouble 
they had been at on my account. I learnt after- 
wards that they had actually seized and bound the 
deserters, but had beed prevailed upon, by 
promises of^heir returning peaceably to the ship? 
to let them loose ; the deserters, however, finding 
an opportunity to get possession of their anus 
again, sot the natives at defiance. 

Friday, 30th. — This afternoon I punished one 
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of the fleamen, Isaac Martin^ with nineteen lashes, 
for striking an Indian. Tliis was a transgression 
of BO serious a nature, and such a direct violation 
of my orders, that I would on no account bo pre- 
vailed on to forgive it, though great intercession 
was made by some of the chiefs. ^ • 

Oi’eepyah and Moannah were not yet returned 
from Tethuroa. This place is resorted to by the 
principal people of this part of Otaheite, at particu- 
lar seasons, when fish are in gi‘eat plenty there. 
It was described to me to bo a group of small 
keys, surrounded by a reef: their produce is 
chiefly cocoa-nuts and plantains. During the 
season, bread-fruit and other provisions arc daily 
carried over from Otaheite. Not loss than a 
hundred sail of canoes were at Tetliuroa when our 
deserters were there. 

Teppahoo and his wife wore become my con- 
stant visitors : ho had for some time past been ill, 
and had made Oparro his pl.ace of resid^cc, for 
the benefit of our surgeon’s advice and assistance. 
Ml this time he complained of a hoarseness and 
sore-throat. Mr. I-iodward, on examining him, 
I discovered tjicrc had been two holes in the roof of 
I his mouth, wliich, though healed, had the appear- 
ance of having been large : the adjacent parts 
appeared souiul, yiit the surgeon was of opmion 
that they wore cancerous, and would in the end 
occasion his death. 

Saturday, 31st. — This morning I ordered all 
tho chests to be taken on shore, and the inside of 
the ship to bo washed with boiling water to kill 
the cockroaches. We ll’ero constantly fjbliged to 
} bo at great pains to keep the ship clear of vermin, 
; on account of the plants. — By tho helji of traps 
I and good cats, wo were frec'd 6’om rats and mice. 
I When I was at Otaheite with Captain i^’ook, there 
I were great numbers of rats about all the bouses, 
: and so tame, that they flocked round the people 
1 at their meals for the offals, which were commonly 
I tlirown to them ; but, at this time, we scarce ever 
I saw a rat, which inusth<!Pattributed to tholndustry 
I of a breed of cats left here by Eurojican ships. 

I After breakfast, 1 walked with Tinah to Mata- 
I vai, to see the cattle and the gardiuis. Tinah had 
1 already taken so largo a dose of the Ava, that he 
I Was perfectly stupified. Iddcali, however, was 
j with us, and she is one of the most intelligent per- 
j sons I met with at Otaheite. 

I Wc went first to Toeeno’s house, and saw the 
j bull and cow together in a very fine pasture. I 
was informed that the cow had taken the bull ; so 
that, if no untow’ard accident happens, there is a 
, fair chance of the breed bcin^ established. In 
! the garden, near Poeeno’s house, many things had 
i failed. The Indian com was in a fine state, and 
I 1 have no doubt but they w'ill cultivate it all over 
j the country. A figJtrco was in a very tlviving 
j 'vay, as were two vines, a pine-apple plant, and 
I some slips of a sliaddock-tree. From this place 
I we walked to tho garden at Point Venus; but I 
I Iwid the mortification to find almost everything 
I there destroyed by the hogs. Some underp’ound 
j I^eas and Indian corn ha^ escaped, and likewise 
j the caliloo green and ocra of Jamaica. 

I We returned to the ship ; and aft«p dinner I 
j Was not a little surprised, to hear Tinah seriously 
l^opose that he and his wife should go with me to 
ringland. Ho said he would only take two «ier- 
vants ; that he tnuch wished to see King Georgy, 


who, ho w^as sure, would bp gladt to see him* 
Tinah and many of his countrjntnen were become 
extremely eager to got a knowledge of other 
countries, and wore contmually inquiring about 
the Situations of the islands which wo told them 
of in these seas. To quiet his importunity, I was 
obliged to promise that I would ask the king’s 
permission to car#y them to England, if 1 came 
again ; that then 1 should be in a larger ship, and 
could h'ave accommodations properly fitted up, I 
was sorry to find, that Tinah was apprehensive 
ho should be attacked by his enemies, as soon as 
our ship left Otaheite, and that if they joined, they 
wquld be too powerful for him. The illness of 
Teppahoo, wjth whom he was on good terms, gave? 
him much uncasmess ; Ttippahoo’s wife being a 
sister of Otow’s and aunt to Tinah. They have 
no children, as has been before ndated ; and if 
Teppahoo were to die, he would be succeeded, as 
Earee of ^he district of Tettaha, by Ills brother, 
who is an enemy to Tinah. I liave on every oc- 
casion endeavoured to iiiako the principal people 
believe that we should return again to Otaheite, 
and that we should revenge any injury done in our 
absence to the people of Matavai and Oparre. 

The wife of Oedidee is likewise an aunt to 
Tinah, and sister to Otow. His native jilace is 
Ulictea, where he has some projx’rty ; but which, 
I imagine, is not of such constjquence to him as 
the countenance of the chiefs with whom ho is 

connected at Otaheite. 

•• 


CIIAPTEll X. 

TlXR ship’s CAbIr cot in THH NKUIT — COOBNKSS WITH THU 
CIHKFS ON that ACOOHNT— .VISIT TO AN OLl> LADV— -DIB- 
TUnHANCiC AT A HKlVA — TJNAll’s HOhPlTAMTY — A TIIIKK 
TAKBN, ANI> rUNISUED— PllKlAIlATIONS FOU SAILING. 

Tuesday, February 3d. — I w'as lUTssent, tliisaftor- 
noon, at a w restling match, where a young man, by 
an unlucky fall, put his arm out of joint attneelbow’ ; 
thfee stout men immediately took hold of him, and 
two of them fixing their feet against his ribs, re- 
placed it. 1 had si'iit for our surgeon, Imt before ho 
arrived, all was well, excepta small sivelling of the 
muscles in consequence of the strain. 1 inquired 
’«fhat they would liave done if the boni^ liad been 
broken ; and, to show mo their practice, they got a 
number of sticks and placed round a man’s arm, 
which they hound with cord. That they have consi- 
derable skill ill surgery is not to be doubted. 1 have 
before mentioned an instance of an amputated 
asm being perfectly healed, and which had every 
appearance of having been treated with great pro- 
priety. 

Tho part of tho beach nearest the ship, was 
become the general place of resort towards the 
close of tho day. An hour before sunset, the in- 
habitants began to collect, and here they amustsl 
themselves with exercising the lanco, dancing, 
and various kmds of merriment, till nearly dark, 
when they retired to their hornet. Of this cheer- 
ful scene, we were spectators and partakers, every 
fine evening. 

Friday, 6tli. — ^An occurrence happened to-day 
that gave ine great concern, not only on ai»count of 
tho dangerwith which tho ship had been threatened, 
but as it tended greatly to diminish tho confidence 
and good understanding which had hitherto been 
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conBfcantly preserved between us and the natives. 
The wind had blown fresh in the night, and- at 
day-liglit wc discovered that the cable, by which 
the ship rode, had been cut near the water’s edge 
in such a manne;!', that only one strand remaned 
whole. While we wei'O securing the ship, Tinah 
came on board. I could not but believe he was 
perfectly innocent of the transition ; neverthe- 
less, I spoke to him in a very peremptory manner, 
and insisted upon liis discov^^ring and bringing 
to mo the offender. I \vas wholly at a loss 
how to account for this malicious act. My 
suspicions fell chiefly, I may say wholly, on the 
strangers that came to us from other parts of the 
island; for wo. had, on every occasion, received 
such unreserved and unaffected marks of good- 
will from the people of MaUivai and OpaiTc, that 
in my own mind I entirely acquitted them. Tho 
anger wdiich I exprt'ssed, however, created so 
much alarm, that old Otow and his wife (the father 
and mother of Tinah) immediately quitted Oparre, 
and retired to the mountains in the midst of heavy 
rain, as did Teppahoo and his family. Tinah and 
IddK^ah remained, and expostulated with me on 
tho unreasonableness of my anger against them. 
He said that he would exert his utmost endcaA^ours 
to discover the guilty person ; but it might possi- 
bly not be ill bis power to get him delh'ercd up, 
which would be the case, if he was either of Tiar- 
raboo, Attahooroo, or of tho island Eiineo. That 
the attempt might have been made as much out 
of enmity to the people of Matavai and Oparre i\s 
to me ; every one knowing the regard 1 had for 
them, and that I had declared I Avoiild protect 
them against their enemies. All this 1 was in- 
clined to believt' ; hut 1 did not tbkik projicr to 
appear perfectly satisfied, lest Tinah, who Avas 
naturally very indolent, should bo remiss in his 
endeavoura to detect tho offender. To guard 
as much as possible against future atfemj>ts of 
this kind, I directed a stage to be built on tlm 
forecastle, so that tho cables should bo more 
directly under the eye of the sentinel ; and I like- 
wise gave orders that one of the midshipmen 
should keep Ai^atch forwar-J. 

In the afternoon, Oreepyah returned from 
Tethuroa, Ho told me, that Moannuh and him- 
self had narroAvly escaped being lost in tho ba/l 
weather, and that Moaiinah had been obliged to 
take shelter at Eiraeo. Several canoes had been 
lost lately in their passage to or from Tethuroa. 
The oversetting of their canoes is not the only 
risk they have to encounter, but is productive of 
j another danger more dreadful ; for at such tiiiyss 
I many become a prey to the sharks, Avhich are 
i very numerous in those sea% I Avas informed 
! likewise, that they aacvc sometimes attacked oy 
i a fish, which, by their description, I imagine to 
! he the barracoota, as they attribute to it the same 
propensity. 

Saturday passed Avithout my seeing any thing 
I d!t Tinah the w^holo day. , The next morning, he 
: and Iddeali came to mo, and assured mo that 
j they had made tfie strictest inquiries concerning 
I the .injury intended us, but had not been able to 
discover any circumstance AvhicK could lead them 
; to suspect who w^ ^concerned in it. This wm 
not at Ml satMad^y, and 1 behaved towards 
them with at which tliey were 

much difitr^W Iddeah, at length, gave 


vent to lior sorrow by tears. I could no longer 
keep up the appearance of mistrusting them ; 
but I earnestly recommended to them, as they 
valued the King of England’s friendship, that they 
Avould exert their utmost endeavours to find out 
tlio offenders ; which they faithfully promised. 
Odr reconciliation accordingly took place, and 
messengers were sent to acquaint Otow and Tep- 
pahoo, and to invite them to return. 

It has since occunnl to me, that this attempt to 
cut tho ship adrift, Avas most probably the act of 
some of our own people ; wdiose purpose of re- 
maining at Otiihcito might have been effectually 
answered, Avithout danger, if the ship had bcim 
drivtm on shore. At tho time, I entertained not 
the least thought of this kind, nor did tho possi- 
bility of it enter into my ideas, having no suspicion 
that so general an inclination, or so strong an at- 
tachment to these islands, could prevail among my 
people, as to induce them to abandon every pro- 
spect ofireturning to their native country. 

A messenger came to me this afternoon, from 
the Earc'c of Tiarraboo, the S.E. division of Ora- 
heitt*, Avilh an inAdtation for rno to visit him. I 
excuse d myself on account of tlic distance, and, at 
Tinali’s request, sent hack by the messenger a 
handsome present, which I hope Tinah Avill get 
the credit of. I observed, Avith much satisfaction, 
that a great part of what Tinah had received from 
me, he had distributed ; to some, out of friendship 
and esteem, and to others, from motives of poli- 
tical civility. 

Tuesday, 10th. — Teppa^^oo and his family left 
us to-day to go to T(.‘ttaha, Avhere a grand hciA^a 
AA'as to he performed, at Avhich their presence Avas 
required. 

Wedncs<^ay, lltla — A small party of hciA’-a peo- 
ple ])assed fiirough Oparre this morning, in their 
Avay to Tcttaha, where they were going by appoint- 
ment. They had the civility to send mo Avord, that, 
if I clioso, they Avould stay to perform a short heiva 
before ny) ; andl immediately attended. It began 
by a dance of two youn^ girls, to tho music of 
drums and flutes, which lasted no long time ; at 
tho conclusion, they suddenly dropped all their 
dress, Avhich was left as a present for me, and 
AA'eiit off without my seeing them any more. Af- 
ter this, the men danced : their performance was 
more indecent than any I had before seen, hut 
Avas not the less applauded on that account by the 
natives, Avho seemed nmcli delighted. 

After this entertainment, I went Avith Tinah 
and Iddeali, to pay a visit to an old lady named 
.Wanow-oora, widow to ToAA'ah, the late Earco of 
Tcttaha, Avho cojiducted tho expedition against 
Eimeo, Avhen Captain Cook was herein 1777. The 
old lady had just landed, and wo found her sitting 
on the beach, by the head of her canoe. With 
Tinah A\^as a priest and thre^ men, who carried a 
young dog, a fowl, and two young plantain boughs : 
these were intended for tho offering, or present, 
called Otee. Tinah and Iiis party seated them- 
selves at about ten yards distance from WanoAV- 
oora, and wore addressed by her in short sentences 
for a few minutes, an<? rc(;eived her Otce, which 
Avas exactly tho same as his. Tinah’s priest, itt 
return, maac a short prayer, and liis offering was 
jiresented to the old lady. Tinah then rose and, 
went to her, and embraced her in a very affection- 
ate manner ; and she returned his kindness with 
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toars, and many expressions Avhicli I could not 
understand. Soon after he conducted her to a 
shed, and wo remained with her till it was time to 
go on board to dinner, I invited her to he of the 
party, but she excused herself on account of age 
and infirmity. Tinah gave directions for her and* 
her attendants to be supplied with whatever they 
had occasion for, and we went off to the ship 
Friday, the 1.1th. — This forenoon Tinah sent to 
inform me, that many strangers were arrived from 
all parts, to bo present at a grand heiva, which ho 
had pi*cj)arod in compliment to me. I accordingly 
went on shore, and found a great crowd of people 
collected together. A ring w’as made at a little 
distance from our post, and Tinali and several 
other chiefs came to meet me. When we were 
all seated, tho heiva began by women dancing ; 
after which a present of cloth, and a tawme or 
Uroast-plato, was laid before me. This ceremony 
being over, the men began to wrestle, and regu- 
larity Avas no longer preserved. Old Otow *cam6 
to me, and desii’cd I would help to put a stop to 
the wrestling, as tho people came from different 
districts, some of which were ill-disposed tow'ards 
others. What Otow had apprehended was not 
without reason, for in an instant the whole was 
tumult ; every man took to his arms, and, as I 
found my single interference could be of no seiwicc, 

I retired to our post, and ordered all my people 
there under arms. At the time tho disturbJlnco 
began, Tinah and Iddeali were absent : their first 
care was for me, and Iddeah came to see if I was 
safe at the post. She had a double covering of^ 
cloth round her, and her waist was girded with a 
large rope. I desired her to stay under my pro- 
tection : this she would not consent to, hut said 
I she would return as soon as alt was o^x*r ; and 
1 away slie went. 

I iinmcdiatcly gave orders for two guns to ho 
fired from the ship without shot, which had a good 
I effect : and, as no chief w as concerned in the tu- 
mult, but, on the coiitraj^, all of iftiem e:lerted 
their influence to prevent mischief, every thing 
w{is soon quiet, and Tinali and Iddeah returned to 
lot me know that all was settled. They w'ent on 
I board, with some other chiefs, and dined with me. 

1 After dinner, I went on* shore with Tinah and 
j biti friends ; and I found three large hogs dressed, 
mid a quantity of bread-fruit, which ho had oi*dercd 
to bo prepared before he went on board, and now 
desired I would present them to the different par- 
ties that had come to see the entertainment : — 
one to tho chief people of Attahooroo, one to the 
Alloys, and a third to the performers of the 
neiva. I presented them accordiiJ^ to his direc- 
tions, and they were received with thankfulness 
and pleasure. This I looked upon as very haud- 
Jomely done on the parti of Tinah, and I was gjad 
j to see that it was regarded in the same light by 
I Ills guests. These instances of liberality make 
J^il amends for the little slips which I have for- 
t^erly noticed in Tinah. At this time, a day seldom 
I that he did not give proofs of his hospitality, 

y entertaining the principal people that came 
: different parts of the island to visit him, or 

I 0 Bee the ship. Some of the chiefs he cqmmonly 
dine on board, and made provision for 
ners on shore. Scarce any person of conse- 
without receiving some present 
^ him. This I encouraged^ and was glad ft 


was in my power to assist him. But, besides tlw 
political motives that I have alludod to, it would 
bo unjust to Tinah not to acknowledge that his 
disposition seemed improved : ho was more open 
and uftreserved in his manners than formerly, an#] 
his hospitality was natural and without ostentation, 

Monday, the 16th. — I was present this afternoon, 
at a wrcstling-matclf by women. Tho manner ol 
challenging, and method of attack, were exactly 
the same as among tlO men. The only difference 
that I could observe, was not in favour of the 
softer sex ; for in th(*se contests they showed less 
temper, and more animosity than I could have 
imagined them capable of. Tho women, I was 
told,^ot only \yestlc with each other, but some- 
times with tho men ; of this I have never scon an 
instance, and iuiagino it can happen hut seldoin, 
as the women in general are small, and by no 
means masculine. Iddeah is said to bo very famous 
at this exercise. 

Tuesday, Tiie 1 7th. — I walked with Tinah towards 
the hills, to see his country residence, which was 
at a very neat house, pleasantly situated, and sur- 
rounded with plantations. From this place wo 
saw the island Totlmroa. Tlve next morning, I 
went to Matavai, to look after the Indian corn, 
which I judged would be full ripe for gathering ; 
but, on my arrival, I found tliat tliO natives had 
been beforehand with me, the whole being taken 
away. This I was not at all sonry for, as it shows 
that they value it too much to neglect cultivating it. 

Monday, 23rd Iddeah sent on hoard, for our 

dinners to-day, a very fine tarro pudding ; and Tinah 
brought a bunch of bananas, that weighed eighty-ono 
pounds, on which were two hundred and cighty-six 
fine fruit; ten hid broken off in the caiTiago. The 
tarro pudding is excellent eating, and easily made: 

I shall describe this piece of cookery, as the know- 
ledge of it may bo useful in tho West Indies, Tho 
tarro being cleared of the outside skin, is grated 
down, and made up in rolls of about half a pound 
each, which they cover neatly with leaves, and 
bake for near half an hour. An equal quantity of 
ripe cocoa-nut meat is likewise grated, from which, 
through a strainer, the rich milky juice is expressed. 
This juice is heated, by putting smooth hot stones 
in the vessel that contains it, and the tarro is then 
mii^d with it, and kept constantly stirring to pre- 
vent burning, till it is ready, which is known by 
the cocoa-nut juice turning to a clear oil. 

Wednosdayj 25th. — Iddeah was very uneasy to- 
day, on account of her youngest child being ill. 
She would not accept of assistance from our sur- 
^coni but said she had sent to Tettaba for a man, 
who she expected wo^d come and tell her what to 
do. fThese physical ^Pplc are called Tata rdpaotc, 

Thursday, 26th. — This morning, a man died of 
a consumption, about two miles from our post. I 
was informed of it by Mr. Peckovor, the gunner, 
who I had desired to look outifor such a circum- 
stance. I therefore went, accompanied by Iddeah, 
in hopes of seeing the funeral ceremony ; but 
before wo arrived, the body was removed to the 
Toopapow. It lay bare, except a piece of cloth 
round the loins, and another round the neck : the 
eyes were closed :• the hands were placed, one 
over the pit* of the stomach, and the other ^upon 
his breast. On a finger of each hand was a nng, 
made of platted fibres of the cocoa-nut tree, wi& 
a small bunch of red feathers. Under the Toopa 
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pow,a hole was dug, in which, at the end of a month, 
the corpse was to ho buried. The decea scd was of the 
lower class ; the Toopapow, however, was neat, and 
offerings of cocoa-nuts and platted* leaves lay on 
ground. 

^ The dead are? sometimes brought to the Toopa- 
pow in wooden coffins, which are not shaped like 
ours, but are simply a long^box. This custom, 
Iddeah informed me, they lea^'iit from tho Euro- 
peans, and is not very comipon, as making plank 
is a work of great labour. ^ 

Monday, March 2nd. — When 1 landed this morn- 
ing, I found the inhabitants, that lived near to us, 
had left their houses, and retired towards the 
moutitains ; and was informed that in tho night a 
water-cask, pai*t of an azimuth compass, and Mr. 
Peckover’s bedding, had been stol^^n from tho post 
on shore } tho knowledge of which had caused .a 
general alarm. I sent a message to complain of 
this theft to Tinah, who did not come near me. 
About two hours elapsed, during w^ich time 1 
went on board to breakfast, and returned, when 1 
saw Tinah and Orcopyah, with a niimhcrof people, 
at a house at some distance ; and soon after they 
all marched to the eastward, passing close by our 
post. Oedidec, whb was w'ith me, told mo that 
they had intelligeiico of the thief, and were gone 
in quest of him : and in less than an hour, news 
was brought that they had taken him. Shortly 
after, the whole party appeared, with tho water- 
cask and copipasH. Tinah had hold of tho thief 
by the arm, and, showing him to me, desired ^at 
I would kill him. The bedding, he said, he liad 
not heard of, but would go in search of it. I 
applauded him for the pains he had taken in this 
business, and explained, with soiftic suecoss, tho 
injustice of stealing fi*om ns : that if any of our 
people committed the least offence against them, 
it did not pass unnoticed; and that friendship 
required on their pai’t, that those who injured us 
should not ho protected by them. Tinah stopped 
me from saying more by embracing me, and the 
whole crowd cried out Tyo mity (i. e. good fripnd). 
Tinah then left me, to enquire after the bedding, 
and I sent tho offender on hoard, whom I punished 
with a severe flogging. I was glad to And tliis 
man was not of Oparre or Matavai. 

Tho flne fruit, called Avec, was just coming ^to 
season : it was likewise in season at the time of 


our arrival in October. The bread-fruit trees, I 
have no doubt, bear all the year round : wc have 
seen a scarcity of bread-fruit, but have never been 
wholly without it. Some fem-root was shown to 
me, which, in scarce seasons, is used by the nativc% 
as bread. It bears a long even-edged leaf, about 


an inch wide ; tho taste son 


'hat resembled that 
our people, th^t in 


onMwJ 

of a yam. I was informed" 
their walks they saw, in many places, patches of 
Indian corn just making their appearance through 
tho ground. This convinces me that the corn 
taken from Matava^ could not have been better 
disposed of. 

.Goats are frequently olffered for sale, but I rather 
discouraged th^buying of them, for fear of injuring 
the breed. The natives will not eat them, neither 
will they taste the milk ; and psk, with some ap- 
pearance of disgust, wby we do not milk the sows \ 
I endeavoured to pc^vail on Tinah and Iddeah to 
eat the goats' miUc, by mixing it with fruit, but 
they would only try one epoonml. 


We had begun to make preparations for sailing; 
and Tinah supplied us with a *Bufficieut stock of 
wood, by ordering trees to be brought down from 
the country. IIo had frequently expressed a wish 
that 1 would leave some fire-arms and ammunition 
with him, as ho expected to be attacked after tlie 
%hip sailed ; and, perhaps, chiefly on account of 
our partiality to him : I, therefore, thought it but 
reasonable to attend to his request ; and 1 was ! 
the more readily prevailed on, as he said his 
intentions were to act only on the defensive. This ! 
indeed seems most suited to his disposition, whicli ! 
is neither active nor enterprising. If Tinah ha«l i 
spirit in proportion to his size and strength, he i 
would probably be the greatest warrior in Ota- 1 
heite : but courage is not the most conspicuous of i 
his virtues. Wh(?n I promised to leave with him I 
a pair of pistols, whicli they prefer to muskets, he 
told me, that Iddeah would fight with one, and | 
Oedidee with tho otln^r. Iddeah lias learnt to i 
load ^nd fire, a musket with great dexterity, and 
Oedidee is an excellent marksman. It is not 
Common for women in this country to go to war, | 
but Iddeah is a very resolute woman, of a large ^ 
make, and has great bodily strengths j 

Friday, Gth. — 1 sent Mr. Fryer, tho master, to ! 
sound Taowno harbour. Th(5 knowledge that we 
intended shortly to sail, having spread among Mk' ; 
natives, a great many broken iron tools were, 
brought from all parts of the island, to be re- 
paired at our forge ; and this morning, a mes- 
senger arrived from Waheatua, tho Earce of 
Tiarmhoo, with several jiieces of Spanish iron, 
which iie desired to haVti made into small adzes. 
This request was, of course, complied with. 


CHAPTER XI. 

AHRIVAT. OF AN AllBKOY WOMAN FROM TICTHUROA— A RllK ; 
RKNT 1>KLIVKRBD HV TINAH FOR HIS MAJKSTY — OTIIKR | 
<M;CimBKNCRP^TO THE TTMK OF THE SHIV’s DKPARTUUK j 
FROM^OTAHKITE. • | 

1/89. March. — From the Tith to the 14th of this i 
month, tin; wind blew constantly from between tho I 
N.W. ami S.W., with a great deal of rain. This was | 
the longest continuance of westerly winds without 
interruption, that wo exiierienced. On the KJlh, ■ 
8<jvcral canoes arrived here, and at Matavai, from ; 
Tethuroa : in these were a large tribe of the i 
Arreoys, and among them Huheino Moyere, the ! 
wife of Oreepyah, who is an Arreoy woman, and i 
remained at Tethuroa after Oreepyah came away. 
On her arrival, a ci^remouy was performed, called 
Hooepippee, which seemed to be desigmjd a« a 
public visit to all theii* friends, who are collected 
on the occasion. In this ceremony, there was 
nothing remarkable : tho Arreoy men took their 
opportunity to plunder the? women who were near 
them, and Iddeah made a present of some cloth to 
lluheinc Moyere, and a baked hog to the An’coys. 

After this ceremony, a present was produced 
froih many of the principal people, for^ young 
Otoo, the Earee Raliie ; which was received hy 
Iddeah, Tinah being^ absent. This present com | 
sisted of five hogs, and forty-eight baskets filled : 
with bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, tarro, and different 
kinds of puddings. The baskets were decorated ; 
with slips of cloth, stained with variety of colours, i 
and carried by 24 men, each of whom had a | 
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pole on Wb fthouldcr, at each end of which was a 
basket. 

I have seldom spoken of Otoo, who was too young 
to have any share in tho managemeiit of affairs, 
and with whom wo w'ere not permitted to have 
i any intercourse, except speaking to him now and 
then, across a river; at which times, I did not* 
iK'glect to send the children some little pi*esentK, 
so that they always rejoiced to seo me. I might 
have been admitted to a nearer accpiaintance, if 1 
would have gone with my shonldors nncovercMl, as 
liis pan'nts did, hut this I declined. Tlie children 
do not all live under the same roof, tho two sisters 
(‘ating and sleeping in a separate house, though at 
: other tiTin‘s they are. generally together. 

I Tlie island Tethuroa may very }>roj)erly be com- 
! pared to some of our watering-places in England, 

I i^roducing a similar effect upon those who visit it. 

I Many, who went there covered with scurf, returned 
j ])hnnp an<l fair, and scarce like tho same people. 

I This alt<*ration for the better, is in a gr<*at «iu»a- 
I sure to be attributed to the discontinuance of the 
j Ava, wdiicli Tethuroa does not produei! : the cocoa- 
' nut trees, likewise, wliich supjdy thc^m with their 
' only beverage/ growing on low' sandy keys, and 
having their roots below the level of the sea, may 
))robal)ly hav<} qualities different from the eocoa- 
I nuts of Otaheito ; w'hieh, with a plenty of fish, that 
at other tin\ea tliey arc not accustomed to, must 
Jio doubt contribute to the amendment descriljiiuL 
I Saturday, Itth. — 1 wasvisitedto-day by averyold 
man, an nnclc to Tui)in,tlie pt'rson wlio went from 
, these islands in the Endeavour, in the year 17^9, 
and who died at Batavia, lie appeared to bb near 
: 70 y ears old, and was treated with much respect 
1 hy the natives. He made Heveral inquiries con- 
I eerning his nephew', and requcs^id that when 1 
; eaino again, I would bring his hair. At Hie time 
' that Tinah mentioned to me his (hMliro of visiting 
; England, I asked w'hat account I could give to his 
I friends, if h(! should not live to return; to which 
: ho replied, that 1 must cut off his hao*, aiid^arry 
; it to them, and they would be perh'ctly satisfied. 

On tho.lfith, 1 was informed, tliat a stop was 
I^ut to the sale of hogs, in the district of Tettaha. 

: ^l’o})pa}ioo, the Earee of that district, told irie that 
I they had very few hogs left there, and that it was 
; J'tiooHsary, for a certain time, to prohibit every 
I'orsoii from killing or selling, that they might 
I'Jue time to breed. I did not think it rejusonable 
h) solicit any indulgence on this head : my friends 
Jt .Matavai and Oparre promised h) supply us, as 
as we rc'mairuid here, though we had coiisid- 
orahly thinned tlieir stohk. After our departure, 
h'5’ same restriction was to take plage in those dis- 
fi’jcts, and it being (folayed on our account, ccr- 
I lainly deserves to be rcga>’ded among their acts of 
; iiendship tow'ards us. 

1 As it was generally kfiown that we were pfo- 
, paring to sail, a number of the natives from other 
; parts of the island were constantly w ith us, and 
potty thefts were committed, w'henever the negji- 
K' nee of our people afforded an opportunity ; Blit 
of any consequence was made, 
cl 19th. — This evei\jng, Mr. Samuel, my 

f . > returned from an excursion to the mountains, 
j aviiig been two dajTS absent. Ho described the 
of clothed with wood, except the tops 

Jaigher mountains, which only produced 
I fern. The birds he saw, were bli^e 


parroquets and green doves, except one, which he 
•found hurrowing in tlio ground, and brought to 
me. This bird was about tho size of a pigeon, and 
jm>vcd to be a white-bellied jioterel, of the same 
kind those scon in high latitudes, which aJHjP 
called shcorw'atei’s. Ho likowise brought a branch 
of a plant, like tho Now Zealand tca-plaiit, a nd 
which, at Van Diemtn’s Land, we had made use of 
for brooms. From the liills lie saw tho islands 
Maitea and Huaheine, which are situated nearly 
in opposite directions from Otaheite, imd aro 70 
leagues distant from each otIu?r. 

Friday, 27th.— For some days past, Tinah had 
been busied in getting two pnrais, or mourning- 
dresses, made, which ho intondod as a present to 
K iiig G Gorge. Being finished, they were thia morn- 
ing hung up iii4iis house, as a public exhibition, 
and a long prayer made on the occasion ; the sub- 
stanexj of w hich was, that the King of England 
might for ever remain his friend, and not forget 
liim. WhelJ ho presented tho parah for mo to 
take on board, ho could not reffain from shedding 
tears. During tlic short remainder of our stay here, 
th(“re appeared among tho natives an evident degree 
of .sowow that vve were so soon leave them, which 
they sliowed by unusual kindness and attention. 

Wo began, this afternoon, to remove the plants 
to the sljip. They were iiiPexccllent order: the 
roots had appeared through tho bottom of tlie 
pots, and would have shot into the ground, if care 
had not bocm taken to prevent it. 

Tiio w'oather was considerably altered for the 
hotter, and the trade-wind appeared settled. The 
rainy and bad season of the year, may be reckoned 
to begin tow'ards the end of November, and to con- 
tinue till near flic end of March. During this 
time, the winds ariJ variable, and often w'esterly, 
though we stddom found them to blow strong in 
that direction. We likewise experienced frequent 
intervals of fine weather ; but, during these months, 
so open a road as Matnvai bay is not a safeanchor- 
ing-i)lace for sliips that intend n'lnainiug any 
length of time at Otaheite. 

TiK'sday, the tSlst. — To-d;iy, all tho plants wore 
on hoard, being in 774 pots, iiP tubs, and 24 boxes. 
The miniber (»f bread-fruit plants w'ere ]0ir» : be- 
sides whieli, w'o had collected a number of other 
plan/s. The avre, which is one of tlie finest fla- 
voured fruits'in tlu? woidd. The mjyah^ which is 
a fruit not so rich, but of a fine flavour and very 
refreshing. Tlie rattah, not much unlike a clies- 
nut, w'hich grow s on a large tree, in great quanti- 
ties : they are singly in largo pods, from ono to 
two inches broad ; and may be eaten raw, or 
boilea in the same manner as Windsor beans, and 
so di’^sst'd, are equally good. Tho orai-ah^ which 
is a very superior kind of plantain. All theso I 
was jiarticularly recommended to collect, by my 
worthy friend, Sir Joseph Banks. I had also 
taken on hoard some plants of the ettow and mattcy 
with which the natives here make a beautiful red 
colour; and a root called tjocea/i, of which they 
make an excellent pudding. 

I now made my last presents fo Ibveral of my 
friends with whom I had been most inthnate, par- 
ticularly to Teppahoo. Several people expressed 
great desire tp go with us to England. Oedidee, 
who was always very much attached to us, laid, 
he considered it as his light, having formerly left 
his native place, to sail with Captain Cook. Scarea 
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any man belonging to tbo ship was without a tyo, ^ 
who brought to him presents, chiefly of provisions 
for a sea store. 

A Friday, tho 3rcl of April. — Tinah and his wife, 
Suth his parents, brothers, and sister, dined with 
mo to-day, and, as I meant to sail early the next 
morning, they all remained on hoard for the night. 
The ship was crowded tlic wliole day with tho 
natives, and wo were loaded wfth cocoa-nuts, plan- 
tains, bread-fruit, hogs, and ^oats. In the evening, 
thtTc was no dancing or mirth on the beach, sucli 
as wo had been accustomed to, but all was silent. 

Saturday, 4 th. — At day-light, wo unmoored : tho 
stock of tho best bower anchor was so much eaten 
by the worms, that it hrokt? in slowjng the anchor : 
tho small bower ha<l an iron stock ; and in tbeso 
voyages, it is very necessary that ships should be 
provided with iron anchor-stocks. At half past 
six, there being no wind, we weighed, and, with 
our boats and two sweeps, towed the slyji out of tho 
harbour. Soon after, the sea breeze came, and 
we stood oft* towards the sea. 

The outlet of Toahroah harbour being narrow, 
I could permit only a f(!w of the natives to 
be on board : many others, however, attended in 
canoes, till tho breeze came, when 1 was obliged 
to h'avo them. Wo ^ood off and on, almost all 
tlie ri'niaiiidcr of tlm day. Tinah and Iddcali 
pressvid mo very strongly to anchor in Matavai 
bay, and stay ono night longer ; but, as I liad 
already taken leave of most of my friends, I 
thought it bettor to keep to my intention of sail- 
ing. After dinner, I ordered the presents which 
I had reserved for Tinah and his wife, to bo put 
in one of the ship’s boats, and, as^I bad j)romised 
him fire-arms, I gave him two muskt'ts, a pair of 
pistols, and a good stock of amnmnition. 1 then 
represented to them, the necessity of their going 
away, that the boat might return to the ship before 
it was dark ; on which they took a most aff*t;ction- 
ato leave of me, and went into tlie boat. One of 
♦heir expressions, at parting, was “ Yon rah no f 
Eatna tee eveerah.^^ ‘‘May the 1‘latua i)rotcct 
you, for ever and ever.” 

All the time that we remained at Otaheite, the 
picture of Captain Cook, at the desire of Tinah, 
was kept on board the ship. On delivering it to 
him, I wrote on the back, the time of the ship’s 
arrival and departure, with an account of tJie 
number of plants on board. 

Tinah had desired that I would salute him, at 
his departure, with tho gi’eat guns, which I could 
not comply with, for fear of disturl3ing the ])lants : 
but, as a parting token of our regard, we maimed 
.ship with all hands, and gave him three cheers. 
At sunset, the h^^^t returned, and wo made sail, 
bidding farewell to Otaheite, where for twenty-three 
weeks we had been treated with the utmost aftection 
and regard, and which seemed to increase in propor- 
tion to our stay. That we were not insensible to 
their kindness, the events which followed more 
'than sufficiently provtf: for to the friendly and 
endearing behaviour of these people,, may be 
ascribed the motives for that event which effected 
the ruin of an expedition, that there was every ! 
reason to hope, would have been completed in the 
inost«.fortunato manner. ‘ 

To enter into a description of the island, or its 
inhahitanta, I look upon as superfluous. From 
tho accounts of former voyages, and the facts 


which I have related, tho character of the people 
will appear in as true a light, as by any descrip, 
tion in my power to give. The length of time 
that wo remained at Otaheite, with the advantage 
of having been there before, gave me opportuni- 
/ies of making, perhaps, a more perfect vocabulary 
of the language, than has yet appeared ; but I liave 
chosen to dt;fer it for the present, as there is a 
probability that I may hereafter bo better q[uali- 
iied for such a ta.sk. 


CHAPTER XII. 

AT THE ISLAND IirAHKINB — A KIllEND OF OMAI VISITS THK 
81ITI* — LEAVE THE SOriETV IB1>ANDB — A WATEK-Sl’OUT — TUB 
ISI^ND WHYTOOTACKEE DISCOVKJIED— ANCUOL JN ANNA- 
WOOKA nOAD— -OUK rAUTIKS ON SHORE ROBRED BY THE 
NATIVES— SAIL FROM ANNAMOOKA — THE CHIEFS DETAINED 
ON BOARD — PART FRIENDLY. 

Sunday, Hth April 1 789. — We steered towards 
the Klaiid Iluaheiiie, which we got sight of the next 
morning. At noon we bi'ouglit to, near the en- 
trance of Owharre harbour, it not being my inten- 
tion to anchor. We could see every part of the 
liarhour distinctly, hut my attention was ])arti- 
cularly dii’ected to tho spot where Omai’s house 
luid stood, no part of which was now visible. It 
was near three o’clock before any canoes came off 
to ns, for tho peojile on shore imagined that tlu; 
shijr was coming into the harbour. The first tliat 
arrived, had three men in it, wlio lirought a few 
cocoa-nuts. 1 enquieed about tlie chief, or Earce 
Jlahiej and one of tho ^tdlows, with gi’cat gravity, 
said, he was the Earee liahie, and that he had conic 
to desire I would bring the ship into the harbour. 
1 could rot liclp laughing at his imi>udcuce : how- 
ever, I gave him a few naiks for his cocoa-nuts, 
and he left us. Immediately after, a double 
canoe, in whici! were ten men, came alongside : 
among them was a young man, who rocolicetcii 
and called me by my name. Several other canoes 
arrivod, with liog.s, yams, and other jirovision.^*, 
which vfc purehasod. My acquaintance told me 
that he had lived with our friend Omai. He con- 
firmed the account that has ali’cady been given ; 
and informed me, that, of all tbo animals which 
had been left with Omai, the marc only remained 
alive. He said that Omai and himself had often 
rode together ; and I observed, that many of the 
islanders, who came on board, had tlie represen- 
tation of a man on horseback' tattowed on their 
legs. After the death of Omai, his house was 
broken to pieces, and the .materials stolen. The 
fire-arms were at Ulietea, but useless. I enquired 
after the seeds- and plants, and was informed that 
they were all destroyed, except one tree ; but of 
wbat kind that was, I could not make out from 
their description. I was much pressed to take the 
ship into tho liarhour, and Omai’s companion re- 
quested me to let him go to England. When they 
found that I would not stop amon^ them, they 
seemed jealous of our going to UUetoa, and it 
appeared to give them some satisfaction, when 
I told them that I should not go near that island. 

The canoes had 'ieft us, and we were making 
sail, wli^n we discovered an Indian in the water, 
swimming towards the shore, which in all 1 

bility he would not have been able to reach, y ^ j 
took him up, and, luckily, another canoe coming | 
alongsidei we put him in her. The people ox tn® i 
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; canoe said that the man was insane ; hut how ho 
t^ine to he swimming so far from the land, we 
could not conjecture. At six o’clock we made 
: sail, and ran all night to the S.W., and S.W. by S., 

I botwcieii the Islands Huaheino and Ulietea. The 
I next morning, I altered the course, steering more 
! to the westward, for the Friendly Islands. ^ 

I On the 9th, at nine o’clock in the inorjiing, the 
I weather became squally, and a body of thick black 
I clouds collected in the east. Soon after, a water- 
' s[)Out was seen at no great distance fj’oin us, which 
: appeared to great advantage from the darkness of 
1 the clouds beliind it. As nearly as I could judge, 

' it was about two feet diameter at the ujDpcr part, 
and about eight inches at the lower. I had scarce 
; made these remarks, when I observed that it was 
advancing rapidly tow'ards the ship. Wo imme- 
diately altered our course', and took in all the sails, 
('X{^cpt the foresail ; soon after which, it pa-ssed 
: within ten yards of our stern, making a rustling 
' noise, hut without our feeling th(^ least elft'ct from 
j its being so near us. The rate at which it trafvellcd 
I I judged to bo about ten miles ]»er hour, going 
: towards tlu* west in the direction of the wind, lii 
j% quarter of an hour after passing us, it disju'rsed. 
j 1 lU'ver was so near a watcr-spout h<d‘or(^ : the 
connection between the column, which was higher 
, dian our mast-heads, and the water below, was »to 
• otherwise visihU', than by the sea lieing disturbed 
in a circular si)aco of about six yards iii diameter, 
the centre of which, from the whirling c.f the 
water round it, formed a hollow' ; and from the 
I outer parts of tin; circle, the water was thrown i;p 
I witli much force, in a spiral direction, and could 
: hl^ traced to the height of fiftcxni or tw'ehty feet, 
j At this eU'vation we lost sight of it, and could see 
' nothing of its junction with the eolumniihove. It 
I is ijTi}»ossiblo to say what, injnfy wo sl^ould have 
j sufh'red, if it had p.ass<;(l dir<!etly over us. Masts, 
i 1 imagine, niiglit have been carried aw'ay, but I 
j do not apprehend it would have endangered the 
I loss of a ship. 

I As w’o sailed very neaj? the track raad<> iii for- 
j m(‘r voyages, I had littl(5 reason to expect that 
; we should at this time make any new discovery : 
i nevertheless, on the 11th, at day-light, land was 
j seen to the S.S.W.,at about five leagues’ distance, 
j which appeared to he an island of a moderate 
j l‘«‘ight. On the north part w'as a round hill : the 
part was liighest and steep: the S E. part 
sloped ofl’ to a low point. 

Tin? w’ind had b(;cn westerly since the pre- 
I ceding noon, and at the time we saw the land, 

; the ship was standing to the N.W. At six, we 
; tacked to the south w'ard, and, as we advanced in 
j that direction, discovered a number of low keys, 
i nl which at noon we counted nine : they w'cre all 
; covered with trees. The large island first seen 
1 had a most fruitful rfippearance, its shore being 
: bordered with flat land, on which grew Innu- 
I Jnemhle cocoa-nut and other trees ; and the higher 
I RTounds beautifully interspersed with lawns. The 
j wind being light and unfavourable, w'e endeavoured 
all day, but with()ut success, to get near the land. 
In the night wo had a heavy squall, which obliged 
to clew up all our sails, and soon after it fell 
cavQ?. , 

! On vhe i2tli, the winds were light and variable 
: all day,^ calms. At two in the aftoriioou, wo 
I within three miles of the southernmost key 


and could see a number of peoj)le within the 
reefs. Shortly after, a canoe, in which were four 
men, paddled off U' us, and came alongside, with- 
out shawing any signs of apprehension or surprise. 

I gave them a few bead.s, and they came into the 
ship, tt One man, who seemed to have an asceni^ 
ancy over the others, looked about the ship witl^ 
some appearance of cui*iosity, but none of them 
would venture to geo below. They asked for some 
boiled fresh pork, which they saw in a bowl, 
belonging to one of th^ seamen, and it was given 
them to rat, with boiled plantaiiiK. Being told 
that I was the Earve or chief of the ship, the 
principal ]iei*soii came and joined noses with me, 
and presented to mo a large mother-of-pearl sliell, 
which hung with platted liair roiiml his neck ; 
this he fastened round my neck, with signs of grea: 
satisfaction. » 

They sjioke the same language, as at Otaheite, 
with very little variation, as far as 1 could judge. 
In a small vocabulary, that 1 made whilst cf)n- 
v(;rsiiig wiAi these men, only four words, out of 
twen ty-four, diflored from the Otaheite. The name 
of the large island, they told me, was Wytootackec, 
and the Karoo was called Lomakkayah. They 
said that there were no hogs, dogs, or goats upon 
the island, nor had they yams’ or tarro ; hut that 
}>1autains, cocoa-nuts, fowli^iread-fi-iiit, and avees, 
W'ero there in great al)undl||Kc. Notwitlrstandiiig 
they .said that no hogs were on tlie island, it was 
evident they had seen such animals ; for they 
called them hy the same name as is giv<m to them 
at» Otaheite, which made me susiu’ct that they 
were deceiving me. Jlowcjver, I oi’rlercMl a young 
hoar and sow to ho put into their canoe, with 
some yams and tarro, as wo could afioi’d to Jiart 
w'ilh some of these artich s. 1 also gave to each 
of them a knife, a small adze, some; nails, heads, 
and a looking-glass, Tlie latter tliey examined 
w'itli great curiosily ; hut with the iron-w’ork tliey 
.npj»cared to he acquainted ; calling it anuree, which 
is the common name for iron among the islands 
where it is know'n. 

As they wore preparing to leave us, the chief 
of the canoe took possession of every thing that I 
had given to tlu; others. One of them showed 
some signs of dissatisfaction ; hut, aftcT a little 
altercation, tlu y joined nose.s, and were recon- 
ciled. 1 now' lluuight they were going to leave 
the ship ; hut tmly two of them winit into the 
canoe, tlie other two purjiosiiig to stay all night 
wdth us, and to have* the canoe return for them in 
the morning. 1 would have treated their coufi- 
dence with the regard it merited, hut it was im- 
pq^siblo to say liow far tin? ship miglit ho driven 
from the island in the night. This T explained to 
th^m, and they rt'luciantly consented to leave us. 
They were very solicitous that somebody from the 
ship should go on shorts with them ; and just 
before they quitted us, they jgave me a wooden 
spear, which was the only thing, the paddlca 
cxccjpted, they had hrougnt with them in the 
canoc-'. It was a commqn long stafl', pointed with 
the toa wood. 

The people that came off to it* did not differ in 
appearance from the natives of Her^'ey’s^ Islands, 
seen in Captain.Cook’s last voyage, though much 
more frie^^idly and inoffensive in their manners. 
They were tattow'cd across the arms and iegs, but 
not on the loins or posterioi’s, Uko the peoplo of 
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Otaheite. From their kno\«rledge of iron^ they 
have doubtless communioatiou with Hcrvey’s 
Islands, which are not more than eighteen leagues 
distant from them. 

In the night, a breeze sprung up from the 
|OUth, and we continued our course to the «we8t- 

ward. 

On the 18th, at sunset, we saw Savage Island ; 
and in the night, passed by to the southward of it. 

At eleven o’clock in the forenoon of the 21st, 
we saw the island Caow, ^roiii the mast-head, 
bearing N.W. by W. ^ W. This island is a high 
mountain, with a sharp-pointed top, and is the 
north westernmost of all the Friendly Islands. 
At noon we saw it -very distinctly from the deck, 
it being then nineteen leagues distant from us. 

The wind being to the south warclj^ we could not 
fetch Annaniooka, at which island I intended to 
atop, before the evening of the 2llrd, when we 
anchored in the roail, in twenty-three fathoms ; 
the extremes of AiiiiaTiiooka hearing E. hy N. and 
S. hy E., our distance from the ehoro^boing half 
a league. In the middle of the day, a canoe had 
come off to us from tho island Mango, in Avhieh 
was a chief, named Latoomy-lange, who dined 
with me. Immediately on our anchoring, several 
canoes came alongside, with yams and coc;oa-nuts, 
but none of the native^offered to cotiic on board, 
without first asking ^tmission. As yet, 1 had 
seen no person with whom I could recollect to 
have been formerly acquainted. I made enquiries 
after some of our old friends, particularly the 
chiefs, but I found myself not suftici(‘ritly master 
of the language to obtain the information 1 
wanted. 

Friday, 24tb. — Our station being inconvenient 
for watering, at <laylight wo weighell, and workcMl 
more to the eastward, where wt‘ anchored in 
twenty-one fathoms j our distance from the shore 
being half a league. Sounded all round tlie ship, 
and found the ground to be a coarse coral bottom, 
but with even soundings. 

By this time, some large sailing canoes were 
arrived from different islands in the neigliboiirlux^d 
of Annamooka ; and an old lame man, named 
Tepa, whom I had known in 1777, and imino- 
diately recollected, came on board. Two other 
chiefs, whose names were Noocaboo and Kuno- 
oappo, were with him. Tepa having fonnerly he«a 
accustomed to our manner of speaking their 
language, I found I could converse with him 
tolerably well. He informed im?, that Foulaho, 
Feenow, and Tubo>v, were alive, and at Tonga- 
taboo, and that they would come hither as soon 
as they heard of our andval, of which he promia|id 
to send them immediate notice. He said that the 
cattle which we had left at Tongataboo had ^11 
bred, and that the old ones wore yet living. He 
enquired after several people who were here with 
Captain Cook. Being desirous to see the ship, 1 
took him and his companions below, and showed 
them the bread-fruit* and other plants, at seeing 
which they were greatly qurprised. I made each 
of'^ them a present ; and, when they had satisfied 
their curiosity, I Snvited them go on shore with 
me in tl^ ship’s bo4t. 

I toofi: IiiTelfion witii me procure some bread- 
fruit plants, one of our stock being dead; and two 
or throefmthers a little sickly. When we landed, 
there were aboui two hundred people on the 


beach, most of them women and children. Tepa i 
showed me a large boat-house, which, he told me, 1 
wo might make use of ; thinking we should have j 
a party on shore, as our ships had formerly. I i 
wont with hiin in search of water, but could find j 
no better place than where Captain Cook had j 
yratered, which is a quarter of a mile inland from | 
the east end of tho beach. I next walked to the ! 
west point of the bay, where some plants and i 
seeds had been sown by Captain Cook ; and liad ■ 
the satisfaction to see, in a plantiition close hy, j 
about twenty fine pine-apple plants, but no fruit, i 
this not being the proper season. They tuld nu*, 
tliat they liad eaten many of them, that they were ' 
fine and large, and that at Tongataboo there were 
great numbers. I 

When 1 returned to the landing-place, I was ! 
desii’ed to sit down, and a present was brought ! 
me, which consistc'd of some bundles of cocoa-nuts | 
only. This fell short of my expectations ; how- ; 
ever, I appeared satisfied, and distributed heads i 
and trfhkets to the women and children near mo, | 
Numerous were the marks of mouriiiug with 
which these 2 )eo])lo disfigure themselves, such as 
bloody temples, thoir heads deprived of most ot* 
the Imir, and, what was worse, almost all of tlu'in 
with the loss of some of their fingers. Several 
fine boys, not above six yeai’s old, had lost both : 
their little fingers ; and some of the men, besides ' 
these, had 2 >arted with the middle finger of tho j 
right iiand. ' 

The chiefs wmit off witli me to dinner, and 1 | 
found a brisk trade caiTying on at the slii[t for ! 
yams ; some plantains ayd bread-fruit were like- 
wise brought on board, but no hogs. In the ; 
afternoon, more sailing canoes arrived, some of J 
which eont/iined not less than ninety }»assengers. ; 
We ))urch^H(*d eight hogs, some dogs, fowls, nii<l 
shaddocks. Yams were in great abundance, very 
fine and large ; one yam weighed above forty-five 
pounds. Among tho 2 )eoplo that came tliis aft(*r- 
noon, wtjre two of the name of Tubow, which is a 
family of the ffrst di«tinQ*ion among the Friendly 
Islands ; one of thorn was chief of the island ; 
Lefooga ; with him and Tejja I wont on shore to 
see the wooding-place. 1 found a variety of size- 
able trees ; but the kind which 1 j)riiicipall}' 
pitched upon, was the Jlarringtonia, of Foister. 

I acquainted Tepa with my intention of sending ; 
])eople to cut wood, which meeting with his apj>re- i 
hation, wc jmrtcd. | 

On the 25th, at daylight, the wooding and ; 
watering parties wont on shore. 1 had direeie<l > 
them not to cut the kind of tree* whit:h, when 
'Cai)tain Cook wooded here in 1777, blinded, for a j 
time, many of the wood-ciittei*s. They had not | 
))een an liour on shore, before one man had an 
axe stolen from him, and another an adze. Tcj)a i 
was a 2 >plicd to, who got the #ixo restored, but the 
adze was not recovered. In the evening we coin- 
2 >leted wooding. 

Sunday, 2(>th. — In the morning, Nelson went 
oil sliprc to get a few plants; but, no principal 
chief being among the 2 >ooplo, ho was insulted, 
and a spade taken from him. A boat’s grapnel 
was likewise stolen fiDm the watering party. 


* Excacaria Jgallocha -Linn, Bp, called in tho 
Malay language, Caju Mata Boota^ aignifloBj tho 

troG that wounds the eyes. 
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Tepa recovered tlie spade for us ; liut the crowd 
of natives was beeome*Bo great, by the number of 
canoes that had arrived from different islands, 
that it was impossible to do anything, where there 
was such a multitude of people, without a chief of 
sufficient authority to command the whole. I 
therefore ordered the watering party to go cpi 
board, and determined to sail; for I could not 
discov(!r that any canoe ha^l been sent to acquaint 
the chiefs of Tongattiboo of our being here. For 
some time after the thefts were committed, the 
chiefs kept away, but before noon, they came on 
board. 

At noon, wo unmoored, and at one o’clock, got 
injd(‘r sail. The two Tubows, Kunocappo, La- 
loomy-lange, and another chief, were on hoard, 
and i acquainted them, that, unless the grapnel 
was returned, they must remain in tlic ship. They 
were surprised, and not a little alarmed. Canoes 
were immediately dispatched after the gi*apnel, 
which, I was informed, could not possibly bo 
brought to the ship Ixdbrc the next day, :1b those 
who liad stolen it immediately sailed with their 
prize to anotluT island. Nevertheless, I detained 
them till sunset, when tlunr uneasiness and im- 
j)atiencG increased to sucdi a. degree, that tliey 
began to beat themselves about the face and eyes, 
and some of them cri(‘d bitterly. As this distress 
was more than tluj gra})nel was worth, and I had 
no reason to imagine that they wer<* privy to, or 
ill any maimer concerned in the tlieft, k could 
not think of d(;taining tliem longer, and cuIUmI 
their canoes alongside. 1 then told th<5m they 
were at liberty to go, rtnd niado each of tliem a 
present of a hatcliet, a saw, with some knives, 
gimblets, aud nails. This unexpected present, 
and the sudden change in their situation, affected 
them not less with joy than they hadjliefore been 
with ajjprehension. They were unhounded in tludr 
acknowledgments ; and 1 have little doubt but 
that we parted better friends than if the affair 
had never hajipeiicd. 

We stood to the northward all higlit, with light 
winds, and on the next day, the 27 th, at noon, 
were between the islands Tofoa and Kotoo. Lati- 
tude observed 18' S. 

Tims far the voyage had advanced in a course 
of uninterrupted prosperity, and had h(*en atbnided 
with many circumstances equally pleasing and ' 
satisfactory. A very different scene was now to 
1)0 experienced. A conspiracy had been formed, 
wliich Avas to render all our past labour productive 
only of extreme misery and distress. The means 
luid been concerted and ]irepared with so much 
secrecy aud circumspecti on, that no one circum*> 
stance appeared to occasion thc^smallcst suspicion 
of the impending calamity. 


CHAPTER Xni. 

A MUTINY IN THE SHIP.' 

. MoNDAr, 27th April, 1789. — We kept nijar the 
island Kotoo all the alternoon, in hopes that some 
canoes would come off to the ship ; hut in this I 
disappointed. The Vind being northerly in 
the evening, we steered to the west^ifard, to pastf 
to the south of Tofoa. I gave directions for this 
course to be continued during the night. The 
®^ter had the first watch, tlie gunner the middle 


watch, and Mr. Christian the luoniing watch. This | 
was the turn of duty for the night. 

Tuesday, 28th. — Just before sun-rising, while I 
was yet asleep, Mr. Christian, with the master-at* 
arms, gunner’s mate, and Thomas Biirkitt, sea- 
many came into my cabin, and, seizing me, tied 
my hands with a cord behind my hack, threaten- 
ing mo with instant death if I spoke or made the 
least iioiso. I, hesvewer, called as loud as I could 
ill hopes of assistance ; hut they had already se- 
cured the officers w^^p were not of their party, by 
placing .sentinels at their doors. There were 
three men at my cabin door, besides the four 
within ; Christian had only a cutlass in his hand, 
tlie others liad muskets and bayonets. 1 was 
hauled out of bed and forced on deck in my shirt, 
suffering great pain from the tightness witn which 
they had tied my hands. I demanded the reason 
of such violence, but received no other answer 
than abuse for not holding my tongue. The 
niastor, the gunner, the surgeon, Mr. Elphmstoiie, 
master’s finite, and Nelson, were kept confined 
below, and the fore-hatchway was guarded by 
sentinels. The boatswain and carpenter, and also 
the clerk, Mr. Samuel, wore allowed to come upon 
deck, wluTo they saw me standing abaft the mizen- 
mast, with my hands tied behind my back, under 
a guard, with Christian at their head. The boat- 
SAvain wjvs ordered to hoi4lthe launch out, with a 
threat, if he did not do it instantly, to take care qf 
himse/f 

When the boat was out, Mr. Hayward and Mr. 
Mallet, two of the midshipmen, and Mr. Samuel, 
were ordiTcd into it, I demanded what their in- 
tention was in giving this order, and endeavoured 
to persuade the people near me not to persist in 
such acts of* violence ; but it was to no effect. 
<‘Hold your tongue, sir, or you arc dead this 
instant,” was constantly repeated to me. 

The master by this time had sent to request 
that he might come on deck, which Avas permitted; 
but lie w'as soon ordered back again to his cabin. 

I continued my endeavours to turn the tide of 
affairs, when Christian changed the cutlass which 
he had in his hand for a bayonet that was bi*ought 
to him, and, holding me with a strong gripe by 
the cord that tied my hands, lie with many oaths j 
tlu’catened to kill me inmiediately, if I would not 
bo quiet ; the villains round me liad their pieces 
cocked and bayonets fixed. I’articular people were 
called on to go into the boot, and were hurried 
over the side, whence I concluded that with these 
people I Avas to he set adrift. I therefore made 
another effort to bring about a change, hut with 
IV) other effect than to he tlireatcucd with having 
my brains blown out. 

, The boatswain and seamen who were to go in 
the boat were allowed to collect twine, canvass, 
lines, sails, cordage, an eight-and-twenty gallon 
cask of water, and Mr. Samuel got 150 poimds of 
bread, with a small quanti^ of rum anff wine, also 
a quadrant and compass ; hut he was forbidden, 
on pain of death, to toiich either map, ephemeris, 
hook of astronomical observations, sextant, time- 
keeper, or any of my surveys of drawings. 

The mutineers having forced those of the sea- 
men whom they meant to get rid of into the boat, 
Christian directed a dram to be served to each of 
bis own creAv. I then unhappily saw thift nothing 
could be dime to effect the recovery of the snip; 
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there was no one to assist inc, and every endea- 
vour on my part was answered with threats of 
death. 

The officers were next called upon dock and 
forced over the side into the hoat, while I wiis 
kept apart from every one abaft the mizen-inast, 
Christian, armed with a bayonet, holding nfe by 
the bandage that secured my hands. The guard 
round me had their pieces cocked, but on my 
daring the ungrateful wretchda to fire, they un- 
cocked them. 

Isaac Martin, one of the guard over me, I saw 
had an inclination to assist me, and as he fed mo 
with shaddock (iny lips being ({uito parched), we 
explained our wishes to each other by our looks ; 
but tliia being observed, Martin was removed from 
me. He then attempted to leave .the ship, for 
which purpose he got into the boat ; but witli 
many threats they obliged him to return. 

The armourer, Joseph Coleman, and two of the 
carpenters, McIntosh and Norman, were also kept 
contrary to their inclination ; and they ^>egged of 
me, after I was astern in the boat, to remember 
that they declared they liad no hand in the trans- 
action. Michael Byrne, I am told, likewise wanted 
to leave the sliip. 

It is of no moment tfor mo to recount my endea- 
vours to bring back the offenders to a sense of 
their duty ; all I coul^do was by speaking to 
them ill general ; but i^vas to no purpose, for I 
was kept securely bound, and no one except the 
guard suffered to come near me. 

To Mr. Samuel I am indebted for securing mjr 
journals and commission, with some material ship 
papers. Without these I had nothing to certify 
what I had done, and my honour and character 
might have been 8usp(?ct(?d, without my possessing 
a proper document to have dcifcndea them. All 
this he did with great resolution, though guarded 
and strictly watched. He attempted to save the 
time-keeper, and a box with my surveys, drawings, 
and. remarks for fifteen years past, which were 
numerous, when lie was hurried away, with Damn 
your eyes, you arc well off to get what you have.” 

It appeared to me, that Christian was some 
time in doubt whether he should keep the car- 
penter OP his mates ; at length he determined on 
the latter, and the carjionter w.as ordered into the 
boat. Ho was permitted, bui not without some 
opposition, to take his tool-chest. 

Much altercation took place among the mutinous 
crew during the whole business : some swore “ I’ll 
be damned if he does not find his way home, if ho 
gets anything with him,” (meaning me) ; and, 
when the carpenter’s chest was carrying away, 

" Damn my eyes, he will have a vessel built in h 
month while others laughed at the helpless 
situation of tho boat, being very deep, and so littlb 
room for those who were in her. As for Christian, 
he seemed as if meditating destruction on himself 
and every one else. 

I asked for arms, but they laughed at me, and 
smd I was well acquainted with the people among 
wnom I was going, and therefore did not want 
them ; four cutlasses, however, were thrown into 
the boat after we wei’o veered astern. 

The ofiicers and men being in the boat, they 
only waited for me, of which the Wster-at-arms 
informed,J^ristian ; whin’then said — Come, Cap- 
tain Bligh, your officers and men are now in the 


boat, and you must go with them ; if you attempt 
to make the least resistance you will instantly bt' 
put to death : ” and, without further ceremony, 
with a tribe of armed ruffians about mo, I was 
forced over the side, where they untied my hands. 
Being in the boat, we were veered astern by « 
rope. A few i)ieccs of poxk were thrown to us, 
amd' some clothes, also tho cutlasses I have already 
mentioned ; and it was then that tho armourer 
and carpenters called out to me to remember that 
they had no hand in tho traiisaetion. After hav- 
ing undergone a great deal of ridicule, and been 
kept some time to make s]>ort for tlu^se unfeeling' 
wretches, wo were at leiigtli cast adi'it'tiiitho open 
ocean. 

I had with me in the boat the following persons : 

J^'ames. Stations. 

John Frykr .... Miihtcr. 

Thomas Lkbwakd . . . Acting Surgoon. 

David Nklhon .... Bnt<anist. 

■VViBLiAM Tkckover . . . (iiunnor. 

WiLLTAikiht’oLB .... ItnatKwain. 

Willjam Piircei.l . . . . (-arpenter, 

William Em*uinston!IC . Master’s Mate. 

Thomas Hayward . . . 1 . 

John IIAL..RT . . . pMsInpmen. 

.IoimNoOT.,,v . . . -1 Quarter MasU- 1 '..A 

Teter Linklkttku . . . ) 

Lawrence Licjuooin: . . . SailinaUor. 

John Smith . . . -Icooks. 

Thomas Hall , • • J 

Gkoroe^ Simpson . . . Q n.nr tor iMas tor’s Mato 

IloBERT Tinkler . • . . A Jloy. , 

Houert Lamb . . Butcher. 

Mr. Samuel Clerk. 

There remained on board tho Bounty 

Elktcher Ciiiurtian . . Master’s Mate. 

Peter IIbvwwi) . \ 

Kdward You^o . . . 1' Midshiinnen. | 

George Stewart . . . ' : 

Charles Oil uRiai ILL , , . Master at Anns. j 

John Mills . . , ♦ , Gunuor’s Mato. 

James Morrison . . . Boatswain’s Mato. ' 

Thomas Burkitt . . . Ahlo Seiinian. ^ 

Matthew '■Quintal . . . Ditto. 

John Sumner . . . . Ditto. 

.John Mill ward . . . Ditto, 

William M‘Koy . . . . Ditto. 

Henry Hillbkant . . . Ditto. 

Michael Dyrnk . . . , Ditto. 

William Mu.sprat , . . Ditto. 

Alexander Smith . . . Ditto. 

.lOHN Williams . , . Ditto, 

Thomas Ellison . . , ; Ditto. 

Isaac Martin . , . Ditto. 

Richard Skinner . . . Ditto. 

Matthew Thomj*sc)N . . Ditto. 

tlViij.rAM Brown . . , , Gardener. 

Joseph Coleman . . Armourer. 

CiiAKLES Norman . , . Carjientor’s Mate. 

Thomas M'Intosu ... Carpenter’s Crew. 

In all twenty-five hands, and^Ihe most able men 
of the' ship’s company. 

Having little or no wind, we rowed pretty fast 
towards Tofoa, which bore N, E. about ten leagues 
from lis. While tho ship was in sight, she steered 
to the W.N.W., but I considered this only as a 
feint ; for when we werq, sent away — “ Huzza for 
ptaheitc,” was frequently heard among the muti- 
neers. 

Christian, the cliicf of the mutineers, was of a 
respectable family in tlio north of England, Thifr 
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was the third voyage he had made with me; and 
as I found it necessary to keep my ship’s company 
at three watches, I had given him an order to take 
charge of the third, his abilities being thoroughly 
equal to the task ; and by this means the master 
and gunner were not at watch and watch. 

Heywood * was also of a respectable fam% in 
the north of England, and a young man of abin- 
ties, as well as Christian. These two had been 
objects of my particular regard and attention, and 
I had taken groat pains to instruct them, having 
entertained hopes, that as professional men, they 
would have become a credit to their country. 

Young was well recommended, and had the 
look of an able stout seaman : he, however, fell 
sliort of what his appearance promised. 

Stewart was a young man of creditable parents, 
in the Orkneys ; at which place, on the return of 
the Resolution from the South Seas, iu 1780, wo 
received so many civilities, that, on that account 
only, I should gladly have taken him with me : 
blit, independent of this recommendation, %c was 
a seaman, and had always borne a good character. 

Notwithstanding the roughness with which I 
was treated, the remembrance of past kindnesses 
produced Sfftno signs of remorse in Christian. 
When thciy were forcing me out of the ship, I 
asked him, if this treatment was a proper return for 
the many instances he had received of my friend- ‘ 
ship ? he appeared disturbed at iny question, and an- 
swered with much emotion, “ That, — CaptaimBligh, 
— that is the tiling ; — I am in hell — 1 am inhell.” 

As soon as I had time to reflect, I felt an inw-ard 
satisfaction, which prcv«uted any depression of 
my spirits : conscious of my integrity, an^i anxious 
solicitude for the good of the service in which I 
hud been engaged, I found mv mind V'ouderfully 
&U]tported,aiid Ibegiui to conceive hopes, notwith- 
standing so heavy a calamity, that I sliould one 
flay be able to account to my King and iiiy country 
for the misfortune. — A few hours before, ray situa- 
tion had been peculiarly flattering. I had a ship 
in the most perfect orjjer, and vfell stored with 
every necessary botli for service and health : by 
early attention to those particulars I had, as much 
as lay in my jiowcr, provided against any accident 
ill case 1 could not get thi’ougli Endeavour Straits, 
as well as against what might befal mo in them ; 
add to this, the plants had been successfully pre- 
sorved in the most flourishing state : so that upon 
tile whole, the voyage was two thirds completed, 
and the remaining part, to all appearance, in a 
Very promising way ; every person on board being 
in perfect health, to establish which was ever 
amongst the principal objects of my attention. ^ 

It will very natuiully be asked, what could be 
the reason for such a revolt ? in answer to wliich 
1 can only conjecture, that the mutineers had flat- 
tered themselves wit]^ the hopes of a more happy 
life among the Otaheitoans, than they coulcf pos- 
sibly enjoy in England ; and this, joined to some 
female connexions, most probably occasioned the 
whole transaction. . 

The women at Otaheite are handsome, mifd and 
cheerful in their manners and convoi’sation, pos- 
sessed of great sensihility^nd liavc sufficient deli- 
cacy to make them admired and belpved. The 
cliiefs wei>c so much attached to our people, that 
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they rather encouraged their stay among them 
than otherwise, and even made them promises of 
large possessions. Under these, and many other 
attendant circumstances, equally desirable, it is 
now perhaps not so much to be wondered at, 
thoiigh scarcely possible to have been foreseen, 
that a set of sailors, most of them void of connex- 
ions, should ho led away : especially when, in ad- 
ffition to such powjrfiil inducements, they imagined 
it in their power to fix themselves in the midst of 
plenty, on one of flnest islands in tlio world, 
where they need not labour, and where tho allure- 
ments of dissipation aro beyond anything that can 
bo conceived. The utmost, however, that any com- 
mander could have supposed to have happened is, 
that some of tho people would have been tempted 
to desert. But if it should be asserted, that a 
commander is* to guard against an act of mutiny 
and piracy in his own ship, more than by the com- 
mon rules of service, it is as much as to say that 
he must sleep locked up, and when aivake, bo 
girded wifti pistols. 

Desertions have happened, more or less, from 
most of the ships that have been at tho Society 
Islands ; but it has always been in the commander’s 
power to make tlie cliio/is return their people : tho 
knowledge, therefore, that it was unsafe to desert, 
perhaps, first led mine to consider with wdiat ease 
so small a ship might be' surprised, and that so 
favourable an opportunity would never offer to 
tlieiii again. 

The seeresy of tins mutiny is beyond all concep- 
tjon+. Thirteen of tho party, who were with me, 
had always lived forward among the seamen ; yet 
neither they, nor the messmates of Christian, 
Stewart, Heywood and Young, hud ever observed 
any circumsiSinco that made tlu'iu in tho least 
suspect what was going on. To such a close- 
planned act of villany, niy mind being entirely 
free from any suspicion, it is not wonderful that I 
fell a saeriliee. Purhaps, if there had been 
marines on board, a sentinel at iny cabin-dOor 
might have prevented it ; for 1 slept with tho door 
always open, that tho officer of the watch might 
have access to me on all occasions, the possibility 
of such a con.spiracy being ever tho farthest from 
my thoughts. Had their mutiny bt*eii occasioned 
by any grievances, “either real or imaginary, I 
must have discovered symptoms of their discon- 
tent, which would have put me on my guard : but 
the case was far otherwise. Christian, in particu- 
lar, 1 was on the most friendly tenns with : that 
very day he was engaged to have dined with me ; 
and the preceding night, ho excused himself from 
Slipping with me on pretence? of being unwell ; for 
which 1 felt concerned, having no suspicions of 
hjp integrity and honour. 


t From subsequent disclosures it does not appear that 
any conspiracy had been eutesred into, but that tho mutiny 
was solely occasioned by a suddqp determination taken by 
Christiun, who had received insulting language from Cap- 
tain Hligh on several oceai^ons, and particularly on the 
previous afternoon, and ho w'aa but too readily seconded 
by many of tho people, particularHr tho men who hod 
deserted at Otaheite. Tho motives which Captain BUgh 
ascribes to the crew generally, without doubt actuated 
many when the exJ)lo8ion oceun*ed, but there is nor reason 
to believe that any previous intention of mutinv existed. 
Heywood and Stewart, who were left behind, to3c no part 
in the affair. See Appendix , 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TmUOKED is the LAITNCH TO THE IST.AXD TOECA—JMEFl- 
COLTY IN OBTAININO SUPPLIES THERE— TREACHEROUS 
ATTACK OF THE NATTVKft — ESCAPE To SKA, AND BEAR 
AWAY FOR NEW HOLLAND. < 

My first dctcl’mination was to seok a supply of 
bread-fruit and water at Tofoa, and afterwiirda to 
sail for Tongataboo, and there 'risk a solicitation 
to Poulaho, the king, to equip our boat, and grant 
us a supply of water and provCsions, so as to enablo 
US to reach the East Indies. 

The quantity of provisions I found in the boat, 
was l.'iOlb. of bread, 16 pieces of pork, each piece 
weighing 211)., 6 quarts of ruin, 6 bottles of wine, 
with 28 gallons of water, and four empty barrecoos. 

Fortunately it was cairn all the afternoon, till 
about four o’rdock, when we were so far to wind- 
ward, that, with a modtu’atc easterly breeze wliich 
spiaing up, we were able to sail. It was never- 
theless dark when we got to Tofoa, wj^ere 1 ex- 
pected to land ; but the shore ]>roved to he so 
steep and rooky, that wo wore obliged to give up 
all thoughts of it, and keep the boat under tlui lee 
of the island with two oars ; for there was no 
anchorage. Having, fixed on this mode of pro- 
ceeding for the night, I served to every jx^rsoii 
half a pint of grog, and each took to his rest as well 
as our unhappy situation wouhl allow. 

Wednesday, April 29th — Inthemorning,atdawn 
of day, we rowed along shore in st'arch of a landing- 
placo, and about ten o’clock we discovered a cov<3 with 
a stony beach, attheN.W. part ofthc island, where i 
dropt the gra]mcl within twenty yards of the rociks. 

, A great surf ran on the shore ; but, ns I vvasunvvil- 
lirig to dimmish our stock of provisiyiis, I landed 
Mr. Samuel, and some others, who climbed the 
cliffs and got into the country to search for sup- 
plies. The I'est of us reniaiiKul at the cove, not 
discovering any other way into the country, lhaii 
that by whicli Mr. Samuel liad j)ro(?<M)ded. It was 
great consolation to me to find, tliat tlie spirits of 
my people did not sink, notwithstanding our 
miserable and almost hopeless situation. Towards 
noon, Mr. Samuel returned, with a few quarts of 
water which he had found in liolcs ; but be had 
mot with no spring, or any prospect of a suf- 
ficient supply in that particular, and had seen 
only the signs of inhabitants. As it was uncertain 
wliat might be our future neceasities, I only issued 
a morsel of bread, and a glass of wiiu', to each 
person for dimn'r. 

I observed the latitude of this cove to he 19® ! 
4F S. This is the N.W. part of Tofoa, the north- 
westernmost of the Friendly Islands. ' 

The weather was fair, but the wind blew so 
strong from the E.S.E., that we could not ventuio 
to sea. Our detention made it absolutely neces- 
sary to endeavour to obtain something towards 
our support ; for I determined, if possible, to keep 
our first stock entirei Wo therefore weighed, 
and rowed along shore to sec if anjlhing could 
oo got; and at last discovered some cocoa-nut 
trees ; but they v\£!ro on the top of high precipices, 
and the surf made it dangerous landing ; both 
one and the other, we however got the better of. 
Some of the people, with much dMiculty, climbed 
the cliiR, and goi about twenty cocoa'^nuts, and 
others slung them to ropes, bv which we hauled 
them through surf into the boat. This was 


all that could bo done here ; and, as I found lU; 
place so safe as the one we had left, to spend the 
night at, I returned to the cove, and, having 
served a cocoa-nut to each person, we went to rest 
again in the boat. 

Thursday, 30th. — At daylight, we attempted to 
put % sea ; but the wind and weather proved so bad, 
that I was glad to return to our former station : 
where, after issuing a morsel of bread and a spoon- 
ful of rum to each person, we landed, and I went 
off with Mr. Nelson, Mr. Samuel, and some othei's, 
into the country, having hauled ourselves up tli(' 
precipice by long vines, which were fixed thoro 
by the natives for that purpose ; this being tlu> 
only way into the country. 

We found a few deserted huts, and a small plan- 
tain walk, but little taken care of ; from which wt> 
could only collect three small bunches of plantains. 
After passing this place, we came to a deep gully 
that led towards a mountain, near a volcano ; and, 
as I t^oiiceived that in the rainy season very 
great torrents of water must pass through it, we 
hoped to find sufficient for our use remaining 
in some holes of tho rocks ; hut, after all our 
search, the whole tliat we collected was only nine | 
gallons. Wo advanced within two rnihts of the 
foot of th(i highest mountain in tho island, on 
wliicli is tho volcano that is almost constantly 
burning. The country near it is covered with 
lava, and has a most dreary appt^arance. As w(' 
had not b(u>u fortunate iu our discoveries, and 
saw nothing to alleviate our distresses, except the 
plautaius and water abovcmu'utionecl, we returned 
to the boat, exciMMlingly fUtigned aiul faint. When 
T came to the juneipico whence we were to 
dtjscond into tlie cove, 1 was seized with such a 
diz^hiess iifniy lusad, that 1 thought it scarce pos- j 
siblo to eff'ct it : lu>wever, by the assistance of | 
Nelson and others, they at last got me down, in a i 
weak condition. Every j)or 80 ii being returru;d by 
noon, I gave about an ounce of pork and two 
])laiitaiiis to each, with half a glass of wine, I 
again observed the latitude of this place 19“ 
41' south. The ]>eople who remained by the ' 
boat 1 liad directed to look for fish, or what they | 
could pick np about the rocks ; but nothing eat- i 
able could be found : so that, qpon the whole, we i 
considered ourselves on as miserable a spot of j 
land as could well be imagined. j 

J could not sav positivedy, from the former know- 1 
ledge I had of this island, whether it wasinhabit(;d j 
or not ; but I know it was considered inferior to i 
the other islands, and 1 was not certain hut that 
the Indians only resorted to it at particular times. 1 
I was very anxious to ascertain this point ; for, ! 
in case there had' been only a few people here, and ; 
those could have furnished us with but very 
moderate supplies, the remaining in this spot to j 
have .made preparations foiv our voyage, would 
liave been prcsferable to the risk of going amongst 
multitudes, where perhaps we might lose every- 
thhig. A party, tliereforc, sufficiently strongs 1 
deteiiained should go another route, as soon as the i 
sun became lower ; and they cheerfully undertook it. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon the party 
set out ; but, after suffering much fatigue they re- 
‘ turned in the evening, without any kind of success. 

At tlie head of the cove, about 150 yards from 
tho water-side, there was a cave ; the distance 
across the stony beach was about 100 yards, and 
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from the country into the cove there wa» no other 
way than that which I have already described. 
The situation secured us from the danger of being 
surprised, and I determined to remain on shore 
for the night, with a part of my people, that the 
others might have more room to rest in the boat 
with the master ; whom I directed to lie at a 
grapnel, and bo watchful, in case we should he 
attacked. I ordered one plantain for each pei*son 
to be boiled ; and, having supped on this scanty 
allowance, with a quarter of a pint of grog, and 
fixed the w'atches for the night, those whoso turn 
it was, laid down to sleep in tho cave, before 
which wo kept up a good fire ; yet iiotwitliKtandiiig 
we wore much troubled with flics aiul mustpiitocs. 

Friday, May 1st. — At dawn of day, tlm party 
set out again in a different route, to see what 
tlxiy could find ; in tho course of which they 
suffered greatly ior want of water : they, however, 
met with two men, a woman and a child : the 
men came with tlit'in to tho cove, and hrtT^ight two 
cocoa-nut shelis of- water. I eiidciavourod to make 
friends of these j)eoplc, and S(‘nt them away for 
bread-fruit, plantains, and water. Sc»on after, 
other natives came to us ; and by noon there we»e 
thirty about us, from whom we obtained a small 
supply j but I could only afford one ounce of 
j>ork, and a quarter of a br(5U(l-fruit to each man 
for dinner, with half a pint of water ; for I was 
fixed in my resolution not to use any of the bread 
or water in the boat. * 

Is’o j)articular chief was yc't among the natives : 
they w'ere, notwithstanding, tractable, and behaved 
honestly, exchanging the j*rovisioiis tliC'iy brought 
j for a few buttons and beads. The party who had 
been out, informed me of their having seen several 
neat i)laiitatioiis ; so that it rtnuiined^no longer a 
doubt of there being settled iriliabi flints on the 
I island ; foiMvhich reason I determined to get w hat 
1 could, and to sail the first iiioinent that the wind 
and weatlusr would allow' us to put to sea. 

1 W'as mu(di puzided in what mi^Tiner to account 
to the natives for the*loss of my ship* 1 knew 
they had too much sense to be amused with a 
story that the ship was to join me, when she w^as 
not in sight from tho hills. I w'as at first doubt- 
ful whether 1 should tell the real fact, or say tJiat 
tiu) ship had overset and sunk, and that w(; only 
'vere saved : the latter apj>earcd to be the most 
proper and advantageous for us, and I accordingly 
I instructed my peoidc, that we might all agree in 
I one story. As I expected, inquiries were made 
I about tho ship, and they seemed readily satisfied 
j '^'ith our account ; but there did not appear the, 
i least symptom of joy or sorrow in their faces, 
although I fancied 1 diacoverc*! some marks of 
Rurpriso. Some of the natives were coming and 
I going the whole afternoon, and we got enough of 
I bi’ead-fruit, plantain*, and cocoa-nuts for asotlier 
i ^»^y ; but of water they only brought us about 
j nve pints. A canoe also came in with four men, 
and brought a few cocoa-nuts and bread-fruit, 
t'^hich I bought as I had done the rest, • Nails 
^’pre much inquired after, but I would not suffer 
a-ny to be shown, as tliey were wanted for the uso 
"ftheboat. ’ 

Toward* evening, I had the satisfattion to find 
^ur stock of provisions sotnewhat increased ; hut 
natives did not appear to have much to spare, 
what they brought was in such small quantities, 


that I had no reason to hope w'O should be able to 
procure from them sufficient to stock us for our 
voyage. At sun-set all the natives left us in quiet 
possession of tho cove. 1 thought this a good 
sign, and made no doubt that they would come ag^n 
th^ next day with a hotter supply of food and 
water, with wlii(;li I hoped to sail without fartlier 
delay : for if, in attoiupting to get to Tongataboo, 
we should he driven to leeward of tho islan(ls, 
there would be a larger quantity of pro\isions to : 
support us against 'luch a misfortune* 

At night, 1 served a quarter of a bread-fruit and [ 
a cocoa-nut to each person for supper ; and, a 
goodfirebeing made, all ])uttlio watch went to sleep. 

Saturday 2nd. — At day-break, the next morn iiig, I 
was pleasediofind every one’s spirits a little revived, 
and that they, no lunger regarded me w ith those 
anxious looks, which had constantly been directed to- 
wards me since we lost sight of the sliij) : every coun- 
tenance appeared to have a degree of cheerfulness, 
and the^ill seemed determined to do their best. 

As there was no certainty of our being siii)pliod 
with water by tho natives, 1 sent a party among 
the gullies in the mountains, w'ith empty shells, to 
8<*e what could be found. lu their absence the 
natives came about us, asf I expected, anti in 
greater numbers ; tw'o canoes also came in from 
round tho north side of tin? island. In one of 
them was an elderly chief, railed Macca-ackavow. 
Soon after, some of our foraging i)arty returned, 
and w’ith them came a good-looking chief, called 
Pgijeefow, or perhaps more properly Eefow, Egij 
or Eghee, signifying a chief. To each of these 
men 1 made a present of an old shirt and a knife, 
and 1 soon ft)und they hail either seen me, or had 
heard of nn^ Ixung at Annamooka. They knew 1 
had been with Captain Cook, whom they inquired 
after, and also Captain Clerk. TIic'v were voj*}’ 
inquisitive to know in what manner I Jiad lost my 
ship. During this conversation, a young imni, 
named Nageetc, appeared, whom I rt*membcred 
to have s<?en at Annamooka : he expresstul much 
pleasure at our meeting. I inquired after Pou- 
laho and Feciiow, who, they said, were at Tonga- 
taboo ; and Kefow agreed to accomi)any me 
thither, if 1 w't>uld wait till the weatlier moderated. 
Tho readiness and i^ffiihility of tliis man gavo me 
much satisfaction. 

* This, however, was hut of short duration, for 
the natives began to increase iu number, and 1 
observed some symptoms of a dc^sign against us. 
Soon after they attemphid to haul the boat on 
shore, on which I brandished my cutlass in a 
threatening maimer, and spoke to Eefow to desire 
them to tlesist j wliicli they did, and everything 
became quiet again. My people, who had been 
iA the mountains, now returned with about three 
gallons of water. I kept buying up the little 
bread-fruit that was brought to us, and likewise 
some spears to arm my men with, having only 
foul’ cutlasses, two of whiclF were iu tlie boat. As 
we had no means of improving our situation, I 
told our people I wouldT wait till sun-set, by which 
time, perhaps, something might hapiien in our 
favour ; for if we attempted to go at present, we 
must fight our ^way through, which w'e could do 
more advantage*ou8ly at night ; and that in the 
mean timb we would eqdeavour to get off to the 
boat what we had bought. The btaich was lined 
with the natives, and we heard nothing but tho 
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knocking of stones together, which they had in 
eacli hand. 1 knew very well this was the sign of 
an attack. At noon I served a cocoa-nut and a 
bread-fruit to each person ^or dinner, and gave 
some to the chiefs, with whom I continued, to 
appear intimate and friendly. They frequently 
importuned me to sit down, but I as constantly 
refused : for it occurred both tq. Nelson and my- 
self, that they intended to seize hold of me, if I 
gave them such an opportunit;^. Keeping, there- 
fore, constantly on our guard, we were suffered to 
eat our uncomfortable meal in some quietness. 

After dinner, we began by little and little to 
get our things into the boat, which was a trouble- 
some business, on account of the surf. I carefully 
watched the motions of the natives, wlYo continued 
to increase in number ; and found that, instead of 
their intention being to leave us, fires were made, 
and places fixed on for their stay during the night. 
Consultations were also ;lield among them, and 
every thing assured me we should be attifcked. I 
sent ordera to the master that wlicn he saw us 
coming down he should keep the heat close to the 
shore, that wo might the more readily embark. 

I had my journal on sliorc with me, writing the 
occurrences in the cave, and in sending it down to 
the boat, it was nearly snatched away, but for the 
timely assistance of the gunner. 

The sun was near setting, when I gave the 
word, on which every person, who >vas on shore 
wdth me, boldly took up his proportion of things, 
and carried them to the boat. The chiefs aske(i 
me if I would not stay with them all night, I said, 

No, I never sleep out of my boat ; but in the 
morning we will again trade with you, and 1 shall 
remain till the weather is moderate, tuiat we may 
go, as wo have agreed, to see Poulaho, at Tonga- 
taboo.” Macca-ackavow then got up, and said, 
‘‘You will not sleep on shore? then Mattie,” 
(which dii*ectly signifies we wdll kill you) and ho 
left me. The onset was now preparing ; every 
one, as I have described before, kept loiocking 
stones together, and Eefow quitted me. All hut 
two or three things were in the boat, when I took 
Nagccte by the hand, and W'e wallied down the 
beach, every one in a silent kind of horror. . 

While I was seeing the people embark, Nagcete 
wanted me to stay to speak to Eefow ; but I fouiu? 
he was encouraging thorn to the attack, and it was 
my determination, if they had then begun, to have 
killed him for his treacherous behaviour. I or- 
dered the carponicr not to quit me till the other 
people were in the boat. Nageete, finding I would 
not stay, loosed himself from iny hold and went 
off, and we all got in the boat except one man, wlio 
while I W'as getting on board, quitted it, and ran 
up the beach to east the sternfast oft’, notwith- 
standing the master and others called to him to 
return, while they were hauling me out of tho 
water. 

I was .10 sooner in ihe boat than the attack ho- 
g;an by about two liundi'e^. men ; the unfortunate 
jioor man who had run up tho beach was knocked 
down, and tho stones flew like a shower of shot. 
Many Indians got hold of the stern rope, and were 
near hauling the boat on shores ;vvhich they would 
certainly have effected, if 1 1^ not ha<\a knife in 
my poCTiet, with which I cut tlie rope. We then 
hauled off to the grapnel, ©very one being more 
or less hurt. At this time, 1 saw five of the na- 

tives about the poor man they had killed, and two 
of them were beating him about the kead with 
stones in their hands. 

We had Uo time to reflect, for to my surprise, 
they filled their canoes writh stones, and twelve 
men came off after us, to renew the attack, whicli 
the!Jr did so effectually as nearly to disable us all. 
Our grapnel was foul, but Providence here assisted 
us ; the fluke broke, and we got to our oars, and 
pulled to sea. They, however, could paddle round 
us, so that we were obliged to sustain tho attock 
without being able to return it, except with such 
stones as lodged in the boat, and in this I found 
wo were very inferior to them. We could not 
close, because our boat was lumbered and heavy, 
of which they well knew how to take advantage : 

I therefore adopted the expedient of throwing j 
overboard some clothes, which, as I expected, they 
stopped to pick up ; and, as it wa.s by this time 
almost dark, they gave over tho attack, and re- 
turned towards the shore, leaving us to reflect On 
our unhappy situation. 

The poor man killed by the natives was John 
Norton : this was his second voyage with me as a 
qflarter-master, and his worthy character made 
me lament his loss very much. He has left an 
aged parent, 1 am told, whom he supported. 

I once before sustained an attack of a similar 
nature, witli a smaller number of Europeans, 
against, a multitude of Indians : it was after the 
death of Caj)tain Cook, on tho Morai at Owhyheo, 
where I was left by Lieutenant King. Yet, not- 
withstanding this expcirie^cc, I had not an idea 
that the jfbwcu* of a many's arm could tlirow stones, 
from two to eight pounds weight, with such force 
and exactness as these peo])lo did. Hero unhaj)- 
pily wc were without fire-arms, which tho Indians 
knew ; and ^ it was a fortunate circumstance tliat 
they did not begin to attack us in the cave ; for 
in that ease our destruction must have been in- 
1 evitable, and we should have had nothing left for 
it but tq sell o^ir lives as dearly as we could ; in 
which 1 found every one‘ cheeifully disposed to 
concur. This appearance of resolution dettirred 
them, supposing they could effect their piiiqiost; 
without risk after we were in the boat. 

Taking this as a sanijjlo of the disposition of 
the natives, there was but little reason to expect 
much benefit by persevering in tho intention of 
visiting Poulaho ; for I considered their good be- 
haviour formerly to have proceeded from a dread 
of our fire-arms, and which, therefore, was likely 
to cease, as they know wo were now destitute of 
•them: and, 'even supposing our lives not in dan- 
ger, the boat and,^evcrythiug we had, would most 
I>robably be taken from us, and thereby all hopes 
prcjcluded of over being able to return to our 
native countiy. 

W^’ set our sails, and steerfed along shore by the 
w'est side of the island Tofoa ; the wind blowing 
fresh from the eastward. My mind was employed 
in considering what was best to be done, when I 
was Solicited by all hands to take them towards 
home : and, when I told them that no hopes of 
relief for us remained (except what might bo found 
, at New Holland) till I came to Timor, a disttince 
of full twelVe hundred leagues, where there was a 
Dutch settlement, but hi what part of the island J 
knew not ; they all agreed to live on one ounce oi 
bread, and a quarter of a pint of water, per day. 
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Therefore, after examining our stock of provisions, 
and recommending to them, in the most solemn 
manner, not to depart from tlicir promise, we boro 
away across a sea, W'here the navigation is but 
little known, in a small boat, twenty-three feet 
long from stem to stern, deep laden with eighteen 
men. I was happy, however, to see that cv%ry 
one seemed better satisfied with our situation than 
myself. 

Our stock of provisions consisted of about one 
hundred and fifty pounds of bread, twenty-eight 
gallons of water, twenty pounds of pork, three 
bottles of wine, and live quarts of ruin. Tlie dif- 
ference' between this and the quantity w'c bad on 
leaving the ship, was principally owing to our loss 
in the bustle and confusion of tho attack. A few 
cocoa-nuts were in the boat, and some bread-fruit, 
but the latter was trampled to pieces. 


CIIArTF.R XV. 

TASSAGB TOWAIinS NBW nOLLANO— ISLANDS DISCOVKIIED IN 
OUB BOtniJ — tJUn GUKAT l)lSTllL.ShKS — sek the kekfs of 
NE\F HOLLAND, AND KIND A PAShAGE TIinorOH TIIKW. 

Tt w'as about eight o’clock at night when wo bore 
away under a reefed lug foresail : and, having di- 
vided the jicoplo into watches, and gut the boat in 
a littlo order, wo returned God thanks^ for our 
miraculous iireservatioii, and, fully confident of his 
gracious siijiiiort, I found iny mind more at case 
than it had been for sopio time past. 

Sunday, 3rd. — At day-break, the gale* increased; 
the sun rose very fiery and red, a sure indication 
of a severe gale of wind. At eight it blew a violent 
storm, and the sea ran very4iigli, BO*that between 
the seas the sail was becalmed, and <vheu on tho 
top of the sea it was too much to have set : but 
we could not venture to take in the sail, for we 
W'cro ill very iinmiiient danger and distress, the 
sea curling over the stern of tho loat, wlqch obliged 
iis.to bale with all ouf* might. A situation more 
distressing has, perhaps, seldom been experienced. 

Our bread was in bags, and in danger of being 
spoiled by the wet : to he*starvcd to death wfus in- 
evitable, if this could not he prevented : I there- 
fore began to examine what clothes there were in 
the boat, and what other things could be spared ; 
and, having determined that only two suits should 
bo kept for each person, the rest was thrown over- 
board, with some rope and spare sails, wliich 
lightened the boat considerably, and w'e had more 
room to bale the water out. Fortunately the ca];- 
ptiuter had a good chest in thp boat, in wliich we 
secured the bread the fimt favourable moment. 
His tool chest also was cleared, and the tools 
stowed in the bottom of the boat, so that tliis be- 
came a second convenience. • 

I served a tea-spoonful of rum to each person, 
(for we were very wet and cold) with a quarter of 
a bread-fruit, which was scarce eatable, for dinner : 
our engagement was now strictly to be caxl’ied into 
execution, and I was fully determined to make 
our provisions last eight weeks, let tho daily pro- 
portion be ever so small. ^ , 

At noon, I considered our course* and distance 
from Tofoa to be W.N.W. 3 W. 86 miles, latitude 
190 27' S. I directed the course to the W. N. W., 
’Jiat we might get a sight of the islands called 


Feejce, if they lay in tho dii'ection the natives liad 
pointed out to me. 

The weather continued very severe, the wind 
veering from N.E. to E.S.E. The sea ran higher 
than in the forenoon, and the fatigue of baling, to 
ke^p tho boat from filling, was exceedingly great. 
We could do nothing more than keep before tlie 
sea : in the course of which the boat performed 
so well, that I no longer dreaded any danger in 
that respect. But among the hardships wo wore to 
undergo, tliat of hdlng constantly wet was not the 
least : the night was very cold, and at day-light on 
Monday, 4th, our. limbs were so benumbed, that 
wo could scarce find the use of them. At this 
time 1 served a tea-spoonful of rum to each per- 
son, from which we all found great benefit. 

As I have mentioned before, I determined to 
keep to tho W.N.W.,tiU 1 got more to the north- 
ward ; for I not only expected to have better 
weather, but to sec the Feejeo Islands, as I liave 
often uniierstood, from the natives of Aimamookn, 
that they lie in that direction. Captain Cook like- 
wifio considered them to be N.W. by W. from 
Toiigataboo. Just before noon, we diseovercid a 
small fiat island, of a moderate height, hearing 
W.S.W., 4 or .5 leagutJH. i observed our latitude 
to bo 18® 58' S. ; our longitude was, by account, 
3® 4' W. from the island of Tofoa, having made a 
N. 72® W. course, distance 95 .miles, since yester- 
day noon. 1 divided five small cocoa-nuts for our 
dinner, and every one was satisfied. 

^ A little after noon, oth^* islands appeared, and 
at a quarter past three o^clock we could count 
eight, bearing from S. round by the west to N.W, 
by N. ; those to the south, which were the nearest, 
being four Jeagiies distant from us. 

1 kept my course to the N.W. by W., between the 
islands, the gale having considerably abated. At 
six o’clock, we discovered three other small islands 
to the N. W,, tlio westernmost of them bore N.\^. 

W. 7 leagues. I steered to tho southward of 
tliese islands, a W.N.W. course for the night under 
a reefed sail. 

Served a few broken pieces of bread-fruit for 
supper, and pcrfoniicd prayers. 

The night turned out fair, and, having had tole- 
rable rest, every one seemed considerably better 
in the morning, Tuesday, 5th, and contentedly 
* breakfasted on a few pieces of yams that were found 
in tlie boat. After breakfast we examined our bread, 
a great deal of which was damaged and rotten ; 
this, nevertheless, we were glad to keep for use. 

1 liad hitherto been scarcely able to keep any 
account of our run ; but we now equipped our- 
•selvcs a little better, by getting a log-line marked, 
and, having practised at counting seconds, several 
•could do it with some degree of exactness. 

At noon 1 observed, in latitude 18® 10' S., and 
considered my course and distance from yesterday 
noon, N.W. by W. ^ W., 94 miles; longitude, by 
account, from Tofoa 4® 29' W. 

For dinner, I served some of tlie damaged bread, 
and a quarter of a piftt of water. 

About six o’clock in the afternoon, wo discovered 
two islands, one bearing W. by S. 6 leagues, and 
the other N.W. by N. 8 leagues ; I kept to wind- 
ward of the northernmost, and passing it by 10 
o’clock* I resumed our course to the^^.W. and 
W.N.W. for tho night. 

Wednesday, 6th. — The weather was hurand the 
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wind naoderate all day from the E.N.E. At day- very unexpectedly act us very near to the rocky 
light, a number of other islands wex'o in siglit from isles, and we could only get clear of it by rowing, 
S.S.K. to the W., and round to N.E. by E. ; be- passing close to the reef that surrounded them, 
tween those in the N.W. I ^etciniiiK'd to pass. At this time we observed two large sailing canoes 
At noon a small sandy island or key, two miles coming swiftly after us along shore, and, being 
distant from m(,’, boro from E. to S. j W. I Ifad apprehensive of their intentions, wo rowed with 
passed ten islands, the kirgest of which I judged sonje anxiety, fully sensible of our weak and de- 
to bo d or 8 leagues in circuit. Much larger lauds fenceless state. At noon it was calm and the 
appeared in the S.W. and N.N.W, between which weather cloudy; my latitude is therefore doubtful 
I directed my course. Latitude observed 17® 17' to or 4 miles. Our course since yesterday noon 
S. ; course since yesterday noc»i N. 50® W, ; dis- N.W. by W., distance 79 miles; latitude by ac- 
tance 84 miles; longitude made, by account, .5® count, 16® 29' S., and longitude by account, from 
.'17' W. Tofoa, 6® 4C' W. Being constantly wet, it was 

Our allowance for the day was a quarter of a with the utmost difficulty I could open a book to 
pint of cocoa-nut milk, and thp meat, which did writti, and I am sensible that what I have done 
not exceed two ounces to each person; it was re- can only servo to point out where these lands are 
coived very contentedly, but we suffered great to be found again, and give an idea of their extent, 
drought. I durst not venture to lanTl, as we h.ad All the aftiumoon, wo had light winds at N.N.E. : 
no arras, and were less caj)a])lo of defending our- the wcath(‘r was very rainy, attended with thunder 
selves than we wen? at Tofoa. and lightning. Only one of the canoes gained upon 

To keep an aeeount of the boat’s run ^^as ren- us, whiel^ by three o’clock in the afternoon wjis 
dered difficult, from being constantly wet with the not more than two mihis off, when she gav'* over 
sea breaking over us ; hut, as we advanced towards chase. » 

the land, the sea beeame smoother, and I was If I may judge from the sail of these vessels, 
enabled to form a sketch of the islands. Those they .are of a similar construction with those at tins 
we were neai*, appoar(;<i fruitful and hilly, some Friendly Islands, which, with the nearness of their 
v<?ry mour^iuoiis, and all of a good height. situation, gives reason to believe that they arc the 

To our great joy wc hooked a fish, hut we were same kind of people. Whetlujr these canoes had 

niiacralily disappointed by its being lost hi trying any hostile intention against us must remain a 
to get it into tlio boat. doubt; perhaps we might have? benefited by an 

We continued steering to the N.W., between intercoiifse with them ; but in our defenetdoss 
tho islands, which, by d^ic evening, appeared of situation, to have made tho experiment would 
considerable extent, woocly and mountainous. At * have hcc*n risking too miiL'h. 
sun-set, tho southernmost bore from S. to S.W. by I iinagim^ these to be th^ islands called Foejee, 
W. and tho northernmost from N. by W. J W. to as their extent, direction, and distance from the 
N.E. ^ E. At six o’clock we were nearly mid-way Fidcndly Islands, answers to tho description given 

between them, and about six leagues distant from of them by tht)8c islaiylers. Heavy rain came on 

each sliore, when we fell in with a coral bank, on at four o’clock, when every person di<l their utmost 

which wc had only four feet M’ater, witliout tho to catch some water, and wo increased our stock to 

least break on it, or ruiflo of tho sea to give us 34 gallons, besides quenching our thirst for the 

T#,rning. I could seo that it extended aliout a first time since wo liad been at sea ; but an at- 

milc on each side of us. teiidant consequeij^co made us pass tho night very 

I directed the course W. by N. foi* the night, and mi6erably,’for being extremsdy wet, and having no 

served to each pcm)U an ounce of the damaged dry things to shift or cover us, we experienced 

bread, and a quarter of a pint of water, for supper, cold shiverings scarce to be conccuved. Most for- 

As our lodgings were very miserable, and con- tuiiately for us, the forepoon, Friday, 8th, turned 

lined for want of room, I endeavoured to remedy out fair, and we strippesd and dried our clothes, 

the latter defect, by putting ohrselves at watch The allowance I issued to-day, was an ounce and 

and watch ; so that one half always sat up while a half of pork, and a tea-spoonful of rum, half-a- 

the other lay down on the boat’s bottom, or upon pint of cocoa-nut milk, and an ounce of bread. Tho 

a chest, with nothing to cover us but the heavens, rum, though so small in quantity, w’as of the greatest 

Our limbs were dreadfully cramped, for we could service. A fishiug-line was generally towing from 

not stretch them out ; aud the nights wore so cdld, the stern of tho boat, but though we saw great 

and w'e so consttintly wot, that, after a few houra numbers of fish, we could never catch one. 
sleep, we could scarce move. ♦ At noon, 1 observed, in latitude 16® 4' S, and 

Thursday, 7th. — At dawn of day, wo again dis- found wo had madoVi course, from yesterday noon, 
covered land from W.S.W. to W.N.W., and another® N. 62® W., distance 62 miles; longitude, by ac- 
island N.N.W., the latter a high round lump of count, from Tofoa, 7® 42' W. 
but little extent: the southern land that we had lu thf afternoon we cleaned«out the boat, and 
passed in the night was still in sight. Being very it employed us till sun-set to get everything dry 

wet and cold, I served a,^ spoonfid of rum and a and in order. Hitherto I had issued tho allow- 

morsel of bread for .breakfast. anco by guess, but I now made a pair of scales, 

The land in the west was distinguished by some with two cocoa-nut shells ; aud, having accidentally 

extraordinary high rgeks, which, as we approached some pistol-balls in the boat, 25 of wmich weighed j 

them, assumed a variety of forms, Tho country one pound, or 16 ounces, I adopted one®, as the 1 

appeared to be agreeably interspersed with high proportion of weight that* each person should ro- | 

and low land, and in some pl^es 'covered with c6ivo of brcaJ at the times I served it. I also I 

wood. Off the N.E. part la^ some small rocky amused all hands, with describing the situation of 1 

islands, between which and hn; island 4 leagues to - 
the N.E., I direc;ted my cottrse ; but a lee current 
, • 


« It weighed 872 graJni. 
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I New Guinea and New Holland, and gave them 
j every information in iny power, that in case any 
I accident happened to me, those who survived 
might have some idea of what they wert^ about, 
and be able to find their way to Timor, which at 
i pivsent they knew nothing of, more than the name, 

I and some not even that. At night, I served* a 
I quarter of a pint of water, and half an ounce of 
bread, for supper. 

; Saturday, yth. — In tho morning, a quarter of a 
; pint of cocoa-nut milk, and some of the decayed 
bread, was served for breakfast ; and for dinner, 
1 divided the meat of four cocoa-nuts, wdth the re- 
mainder of the rotten bread, wdiich was only eat- 
able by such distressed people. 

1 At noon, I observed tho latitude to be 15® 47' 
S. ; course since yesterday N. 75® W., distance 
sixty-four miles ; longitude made, by account, 8“ 
45 '* VV. 

In the afteruoon I fitted a pair of shrouds for 
each mast, and contrived a canvas wcatljfM’ cloth 
round tho boat, and raised tho quarters about 
nine inches, by nailing on tho seats of the stern 
sheets, which proved of great benefit to us. 

The wind had been moderate all day in the 
S. E. quarter, with fine w<'athor ; hut, about nine 
o'clock in the evening, the clouds began to gather, 
and wo had a ]>rodigiou8 fall of rain, with severe 
thunder and lightning. By midnight wc caught 
about twenty galhms of water. Being miserably 
^v<4 and cold, 1 served to the ptjople a tea-s^»oouful 
of rum each, to enable them to bear with their 
distrossoil situation. Tho weather continued ex- 
tremely bad and the wnnd increased ; rfwo spent 
a v(‘ry miserable night, without sleep, excej>t such 
as could ho got in the midst of rain. The day 
brought no relief but its light. Tlfb sea. broke 
ov(*r us so much that tw o men wert constantly 
baling ; and we had no choice how to steer, being 
obliged to ke(q> before the waves for fear of the 
boat filling. 

Tho allow’ance now regularly , served to each 
person was one ‘Joth of* a pound of bre?»d, and a 
quarter of a jnnt of water at eight in the morn- 
ing, at noon, and at sun-set. T<i-day 1 gave about 
half an ounce of pork for dinner, which, though 
any moderate person would have considered only 
as a mouthful, was divided into three or four. 

The rain abated towards noon, and I observed 
the latitude to be 15® 17' S. ; course N, 67® W., 
distance scventy-eiglit miles ; longitude made 
10'’ W. 

The wind continued strong from S. S. E. to 
S. E., with very squally weather and a high break-^ 
hig sea, so that w'e were miserably wet, and suf- 
lered great cold in tho night. * 

' Monday, 11th. — In tho morning at day-break, 

1 served to every peraon a tea-spoonful of rum, 
our limbs being so cramped that w'e could scarce 
uiove them. Our situation was now extremely 
dangerous, the sea frequently running over our 
I «tern, which kept us baling witli all our strength. 

I At noon the sun appeared, which gave* us as 
I uiuch pleasure as in a winter’s day in England. 

, I issued the 26th of a pound of broad, and a 
quarter of a pint of water as yesterday. Latitude 
observed 14® 60' S. ; course 71® W., distance 102 ’ 
uiiles ; and longitude, by account, 11® 30' W. 
from Tofoa. 

la the evenixig it rained hard, and we anain 


experienced a dreadful night. At length the day 
(Tuesday tho 12th) came, and showed to me a 
miserable set of beings, full of wants, without any- 
thing to relieve them! Some complained of great 
paitt in their bowels, and every one of having 
alidbst lost the use of his limbs. The little sleep 
we got was no ways refrt^shing, as w'o wx^ro covered 
with sea and rain. I served a spoonful of rum 
at day-dawn, ana the usual allowance of byead 
and water for breakfast, dinner, and supper. 

At noon it was aihiost calm, no sun to be seen, 
and some of us shivering with cold. Course since 
yestcnlay, W. by N., distance eighty-nine miles ; 
latitude, by account, 14° 33' S. ; longitude made 
13® 9'' W. The direction of our coursci w’as to 
pass to the northward of the New 11 (‘brides. 

The wet wqatlier continued, and in the after- 
noon the wind came from tho southward, blowing 
fresh ill squalls. As there was no prospect of 
getting our clothes dried, I recoininended to 
every otiii to strip, and wring them through the 
salt water, by which means they received a 
w'aMTith that, while wet with rain, they could not 
have. 

This afternoon we saw a kind of fruit on tho 
water, which Nelson told me was the Bari’ing- 
tonia of Forster ; and as I saw the san4^again in 
the morning, and some men-of-war birds, I was 
led to believe that v/e w'ero not far from land. 

We continucid constantly shipping seas and 
baling, and were very wet and cold in the night ; 
but I could not atlord tli|^ allowance of rum at 
oav-break. 

Wednesday, 13tb. — At noon I had a sight of 
the sun, latitude 14® 17' S. ; course W. by N. 
seventy-nine^ miles ; longitude made 14° 28' W. 
All this day wc were constantly shipping water, 
and suffered much cold and sluvcrings in the 
niglit. 

Thursday, 14th. — Fresh gales at S. E., and 
gloomy weather, with rain a«d a high sea. At 
six in the morning wa saw land, from JS. W. by S. 
eight leagues, to N. W. by W. ^ W. six leagues, 
which soon after ai)p(*ared to be four islands, one 
of them much larger than the othoi’s, and all of 
them high and remarkable. At noon, we disco- 
vered a small ishtyd and some rocks, bearing 
N. W. by N. four leagues, and another island W. 
eight leagues, so that the whole were six in num- 
ber ; the four I had first seen bearing from S. ^ E, 
to S. W. by S. ; our distance three leagues from 
the nearest island. My latitude observed was 
13® *29' S., and longitudcrby aC(iount, from Tofoa, 
15® 49' W. ; coursi!, since yesterday noon, N. 63® 
W., distance eiglity-nine miles. At four in the 
afternoon wc passecl the westernmost island. 

•Friday, 15th. — At ono in the morning anottier 
island was discovered, bearing W. N. W., five 
leagues distance, and at eight we saw it for 
the last time, beaidng N. £. fieven leagues. A 
number of gauuets, boobicsf and mei|-of-war birds 
were seen. 

These islands lie between the latitude of 13® 16' 
and 14® 10' S. : their longitude^ according to my 
reckoning, 15® 61' to 17® 6' W. from the island 
Tofoa*. The largest island I judged to be about 

♦ By making a proportional allowance for tho error 
afterwards found in tho dead reckoning, 1 estitaato the 
longitude of these Islaada to be from 167® J B. to 1(W» 
34' B* from Groeawioh. . 
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twenty leagues in circuit, the others five or six. 
The eafiteriimost is the smallest island, and most 
remarkable, having a high sugar-loaf hill. 

The sight of those islands served only to in- 
crease the inisery of our situation. Wc \ifero 
very littlo better than starving, with plenty in 
view ; yet to attempt procuring any relief was 
attended With so much danger, that prolonging 
of life, even in the midst of misery, was thought 
preferable, while there remained hopes of being 
able to surmount our hardsfiips. For jny own 
part, I consider the general rim of cloudy ami 
wet weather to be a blessing of rrovidencc. Hot 
weather would have caused us to havt^ tlied with 
thirst ; and probably, being so constantly covered 
with rain or sea proteet'.'d us from* that dread- 
ful calamity. 

As I had nothing to assist iny memory, I could 
not then determine wlujthcr these islands were a 
part of the New II<;l>ridos or not : 1 believed 
them to be a new discovery, Avhich I Irave since 
found true ; but, though they were not seen 
either by Monsic'ur llougainville or Captain Cook, 
they are so nearly in the neighbourhood of the 
New Hebrides, that they must bo considered as 
part of same group. Tliey arc fertile aud 
iiiliabitei^ias I saw smoke in several places. 

The wind wjis at S. E., with rainy wcmtlier all 
day. The night was very dark, not a star could 
ho seen to steer by, and the sea broke continually 
over us. 1 found it necessary to counteract as 
much as possible the c#cct of the southerly windsj 
to prevent being driven too near Now Guinea ; 
for in general we were forced to keep so much 
before the sea, that if wo had not at intervals of 
moderate weather, steered a moi?e southerly 
course, we should inevitably, from a contiuuaiice 
of the gales, have been thrown in sight of that 
coast : in which casti there would most probably 
have been an end to our voyage. 

Saturday, the 16tft. — In addition to our mise- 
rable allowance of one 25tli of a pound of brca<l, 
and a quarter of a pint of water, I issued for 
dinner about an ounce of .salt pork to eacli person. 
I tvjis often solicited for this i)ork, but I considcrc<l 
it more proper to issue it in small quantitie.s than 
to siiifer it to be all used at once or twice, W’hich 
would have been done if I had allowed it. • 

At noon I observed, in 13 ’ 33' S. ; longitude 
made from Tofoa, 19" 27' W. ; course, N. H’i" W., 
j distance lOl miles. The sun breaking out through 
j the clouds, gave us hopes of’ drying our wet 
j clothes ; but the sunshine was of short duration, 
j We had strong breezes at S. E. by S., and dark 
gloomy weather, with storms of thunder, light- 
ning, and rain. The night w’as truly liorribl<>t 
, and not a star to be seen, so that our steerage 
I was uncertain. 

Sunday, the 17th. — At dawn of day I found 
every person complaining, and some of them 
solicited extrm allowance, which I positively re- 
fused. Our situation was i^iserable ; always w'et, 

! and buffering extreme cold in the night, without 
I the least sliclter ff^om the weather. Being coii- 
1 stantly obliged to bale, to keep the boat from 
; filling, was, perhaps, not to be reckoned an evil, 
as it gave us exercise. « 

The little rUiu we ha<i w^as of great service : 
when our nights were particularly distressing, I 
generally served a tea-spoonful or two to each 
L- — 1 - 


person : and it w'as ahvays joyful tidings whea 
they heard of my intentions. 

At noon n water-s])oiit was very near on board 
of ns. I issued an ounce of pork, in addition to 
the allowance of bread and water ; but before wo 
bqgan to eat every person stripped, and having 
wrung their- clothes tlirougli the sca-w'ater, found 
much warmth and refreshment. Course since 
yesterday noon, W. S. W., distance 100 miles ; 
latitude, by account, 14" 11' S., and longitude 
made 21" 3' W. 

The night was dark and dismal ; the sea con- 
stantly breaking over us, and nothing but the 
wind and waves to direct our steerage. It was 
my intention, if possible, to make New Holland, 
to the southward of Eiuleavour Straits, being 
sensible that it was necessary to preserve such a 
situation as wonld make a southerly wind a fair 
one ; that we might range along the reefs till an 
ojiening should be found into smooth water, and 
wc the Sooner be able to pick up some refresh- 
ments. 

Monday, 18th. — In the morning the imn 
abated, when wc stripped, and wruii" our clothijs 
tlirougli the .sea-water as usual, whicfi refresluid 
U.S greatly. Every p(jrson complained of violent 
l»aiii in their bones ; I wjis only surprised that 
no one was yet laid up. The customary allowance 
of one 25th of a pound of bread, and a quarter of 
a pint of water, was served at breakfast, dinner, 
and .supper. 

At noon I deduced my situation by account, for 
we had nq glimpse of the* sun, to be latitude 14" 
.52' S. ; coui’se, since yestc'rday noon, W. S. W., 
lot) miles ; longitude made from Tofoa 22" 45' 
W. Saw many boj)bies and noddies, a sign of 
being in thcj^neiglibourliood of land. In tlu? night 
we liad v(U’y .st‘veTe lightning, with heavy I'ain ; 
and were obliged to keep baling without intcr- 
iiii.s.sion. 

Tuesday, 1 9th. — Very bad weatlu'r and constant 
rain. A«t noon* latitude, l.'y account, 13" 37' S. ; 
course since yesterday, N. 81" W., distance 100 
miles ; loiigitiide made 24" 33' W. With the 
allowance of bread aud ivater, served half an 
ounce of pork to each j)ersoii for diniuir. 

Wednesday, 20th. — Iresli breezes E. N. E., 
with constant rain ; at tirac.s a deluge. Always 
baling. 

At dawn of day, some of my people seemed 
lialf (lead : our a\>p(!aran(^eH were horrible ; and 
I could look no w'ay, but I caught the eye of some 
one in distress. E.\tremo hunger waa now too 
Evident, but no one suffered from thirst, nor had 
we much inelinatifcn to drink, that dc'siro, per- 
haps, being satisfied through the skin. The little 
sleep we got was in the midst of •water, and we 
consta^»tly awoke with severe oramps and pains in 
our bones. This morning I served about two 
tea-sjjooniuls of ruin to each person, and the 
allowance of bread and water as usual. At noon 
the su« broke out, and revived every one. 1 
found wc >vere in latitude 1 4" 49' S , ; longitude 
made 2.5" 46' W. ; course S. 88" W., distance, 
seventy-five miles. * 

* All the afternoon we were so covered with rain 
and salt water, that we could scarcely sco. We 
suffered extreme cold, and every one dreaded the 
approach of night. Sleep, though wo longed for 
it, afforded no comfort : for my own part I almost 
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1 lived without it. About two o^clock in tlie morn- 
1 ing (Tuesday 21st) we wore overwhelmed with a 
deluge of rain. It fell so heavy that wo were 
afraid it would fill the boat, and were obliged to 
bale with all our might. At dawn of day I served 
a larger allowance of rum. Towards noon the 
rain abated and the sun shone, but wc 'wertf 
miserably cold and wet, the sea breaking con- 
stantly over us ; so that, notwithstanding the 
heavy rain, wo had not boon able to add to our 
stock of fresh water. Latitude, by observation, 

1 140 29' S., and longitude made, by account from 
Tofoa, 27 ® 25' W. ; course, since yesterday noon, 
N. 78® W., ninety-nine miles. I now •ousidered 
myself nearly on a meridian with the cast part 
of New Guinea. 

Friday,' 22nd. — Strong gales from E.S.E. to 
S.S.E., a high sea, and dark dismal night. 

Our situation this day was extremely calamitous. 
We were obliged to take the course of the sea, 
running right before it, and watching with the 
utmost cai*e, as the least error in the holm would 
in a moment have been our destruction. 

At noon it blew very hard, and the foam of the 
sea kept running over our stem and quarters ; I 
however got propped up, and mad<^ an observa- 
tion of the latitud(?, in 14® 17' S. ; course N. 
85® W., distance 130 miles ; longitude made 29® 
38' W. 

The misery wc sufferod this night exceeded the 
prciceding. The sea fi'ew over us with great force, 
and kept us baling with horror and anxiety. At 
dawn of day (Saturday 2(?rd) 1 found every one 
in a most disti*essed condition, and I bt^gan to 
fear that another such night would put an end to 
the lives of several, who seemed no longer able to 
support their sufferings. I so:#ved an allowance 
of two tea-spoonfuls of rum ; after drinking which, 
having wrung our clothes, and takiui our break- 
fast of bread and water, wo became a little re- 
freslicd. 

Towards noon the weather bccam® fair, lyat with 
very little abatement of the gale, and the sea re- 
mained equally high. Witli somo difficulty I 
i observed the latitude to be 13® 44' S. : course 
, since yesterday noon N. 74® W., distance IIG miles; 
longitude made 31® 32' W. from Tofoa. 

The wind moderated in the evening, and the w’ca- 
thcr lobkod much better, which rejoiced all hands, 
so that they ate their scanty allowance with more 
satisfaction than for some time past. The night 
also was fair ; but being always wet with tho sea, 
We suffered much from the cold. — Sunday, 24th. 
■A. fine morning, I had tho pleasure to sec, pro- 
duce some cheerful countcnanccg ; and, the first 
tinie for fifteen days past, wc experienced comfort 
from the wamith of the sun. Wo stripped, and 
hmi§^,,our clothes up to dry, which were by this time 
becoijio 80 threadbare,* that they would not l^eep 
out e|^cr wet or cold. 

A^,nbon I observed in latitude 13® 33' S. ; longi- 
tudej^ account, from Tofoa 33® 28' W. ; course 

84'^^., distance 1 14 miles. With tho ifbual 
allowamse of bread and water for dinner, I served 

eunco of pork to each peyrson. This afternoon 
We had many birds about us which are never seen 
mr from land, such as boobies and noddies. 

As the sea began to run fair, and we shipped 
put littlo w»ater, I took the opportunity to examine 
^uto tho state of our bread, and found, that accord- 

■ __ Jr 

ing to the present mode of issuing, there was a 
sufficient quantity remaining for twenty-nine days’ 
allowance ; by which time I hoped we should be 
able to reach Timor. But as this was very uncer- 
tain, and it was possible that, after alf, we might 
be ob^ged to go to Java, I determined to propor- 
tion the allowance so as to make our stock hold 
out six weeks, I \^s apprehensive that this would 
be ill received, and that it would require my ut- 
most resolution to enforce it ; for, small as the 
quantity was which I tiitendcd to take away for our 
future good, yet it might appear to my people like 
robbing them of life ; and some, who were fess pa- 
tient than their companions, I expected would very 
ill brook it. However on my representing the ne- 
cessity of guarding against delays that might be 
occasioned in ©ur voyage by contrary winds, or 
other causes, and promising to enlarge upon the 
allowance as wo got on, they cheerfully agreed to. 
my proposal. It was accordingly settled, that 
every person should receive one twenty-fifth of a 
pound of bread for breakfast, and the same quan- 
tity for diimer ; so that by omitting the proportion 
for. supjier, w'e had forty-three days’ allowance. 

Monday, 25th. — At noon some noddies came so 
near to us, that one of them v^as caught by hand. 
This bird was about the sizo of a small pigeon. 

I divided it, with its entrails, into eighteen por- 
tions, and by a well-known method at sea, of, 
JfVho shall have this *9 it was distributed, with the 
allowance of bread and water for diimer, and eat 
upjbonos and all, with salt water for sauce. I ob- 
served the latitude 13® 32' S. ; loi%itudo made 35® 
19' W.; course N. 89® W., distance 108 miles. 

In the evening, several boobies flying very near 
to us, wo had#the good fortune to catch one of 
them. This bird is as large as a duck : like tho 
noddy, it has received its name from seamen, for 

1 Buflering itself to bo caught on tho masts and 
yainis of ships. They are tho most presumptive 
proofs of being in tho neighbourhood of land of 
any sea-fowl we are acquainted with. I directed 
the bird to be killed for supper, and the blood to 
be given to three of the people who were the 
most distressed for want of food. Tho body, with 
*tho entrails, beak, and feet, I divided into eighteen 
shares, and with an allowance of broad, which I 
nu^de a merit of granting, we made a good supper, 
compared witli our usual fare. 

Tuesday, 26th. — Fresh breezes from the S.E,, 
with fine weather. In the morning we caught 
another booby, so tlmt Providence appeared to bo 
relieving our wants in an extraordinary manner. 
./Towards noon, wo passed a great many pieces of 
the ’branches of trees, some of which appeared to 
have been no long time in the water. I had a 
gooff observation for tho latitude, and found our 
situation to be in 13® 41' S. ; longitude, by account, 
from Tofoa, 37® 13' W.; course S. 85® W., 112 
miles. Tho people were overjoyed at tho addi- 
tion to their dinner, which* was distributed in 
tho same manner as on^tho preceding evening ; 
giving the blood to those who were the most m 
want of food, • 

* Ono person turns his back on tho object that is to be 
divided : another then points separaU^ly to the portions, 
at each of them asking aloud, Who shall have this ? " to 
which the first answers by naming somobody. T,^s im- 
partial method of divisloa gives every man an equal ohanoe 
of the best share. 
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To make the bread a little savoury, moat of the 
people frequently dipped it in salt water ; hut I 
generally broke mine into gmall pieces, and ate it 
in my allowance of w^tcr, out of a eocoa-iiut 
shell, with a spoon ; economically avoidiug tq take 
too large a piece at a time, so that 1 was as long 
at dinner as if it had been a much more plentiful 
tneal* ^ 

Tho Weather was now serene, which, never- j 
theless, was not Avithout i^^ inconveniences, for i 
we began to feel distress of a different kind from j 
that which we had lately heeu accustomed to | 
suffer. The heat of the sun was so powerful, that i 
several of the people? w^rt' sciyod Avith a languor ! 
and faintness, which niad<' life indifrerent. We 
I were so fortunate as to catch tAVo boobh'S in the 
evening ; their stomachs contained several fl.Anng- 
fisli and small enttle-fisli, all of Avhicli 1 saAX^d to 
•be divided for dinner tlie next day. 

Wednesday, 27tli. — A fresh hreozo^at E.S. F., 
with fair weather. Wo jiassed much di’ift-Avoo(l 
this forenoon, and saAv many birds; 1 therefore 
did not hesitate? to pronounce that, as'o were near 
the reefs of Noav Holland. From my rccolb'ctioii 
of Captain Cook’s ;>urv(?y of this <*oast, I con- 
sidered the direction of it to be N.W., and I Avas 
therefore satisfied that, Avitb the wind to the south- 
ward of E., 1 could ahvays clear any dangers. 

At noon, I ohsoiwcd in latitude 20' fS. ; 
course since yesterday N. W., distance 109 
miles; longitude? made 4' W. After wj*iting 
my account, I ^jivided the two l)irds Avitli th*>,ir 
entrails, and tho contents of their maws, into 
eighteen portions, and, as the prize, Avas a A^ery 
valuable one, it Avas dividc?d as before, by calling 
out. Who shall have this? so that tf6-day, Avitli tlio 
alloAvance of a tAventy-fifth of a pomnl of br(‘ad 
at breakfast, and another at diiiiKU’, Avitli tlie pro- 
pox*tioii of Avater, I Avas bap])y to sec that every 
person thought he had feasted. 

In the evening, avo saw a gaimot; and tho 
clouds remained so fixed in the Avest, that I had 
little doubt of our being near tlu? land. Tho 
people, after taking their nlloAA'ance of Avat<‘r for 
supper, amused themselves Avith conversing on 
tho probability of AA'hat Ave should find. 

Thursday, 28th. — At ond in the morning, the 
person at the helm heard the sound of hroakers, 
and I no sooner lifted up my head, than I shav 
them close under our lee, not more than a quarter 
of a mile distant from us. I immediately hauled 
on a wind to the N.N.E., anff iii ten minutes* time 
we could neither st?e nor hear them. 

I have already mentioned ray reason for making’’ 
New Holland so far to the southward : for I never 
doubted of numerous openings in the reef, throrgh 
which I could have access to the shore : anti, 
knowing the inclination of the coast to l>c to the 
N.W., and tho wind mostly to the south Avard of 
E., I could with ease range such a harrier of reefs 
till I should find a passage, which now hecamo 
absolutely necessary, without a moment’s loss of 
time. The idei^of getting into smooth water, and 
finding refreshments, kept my people’s spirits up: 
their joy was irely ^at after we had got clear of 
the breakers,; to i^whioh we had Approached much" 
near^ thai^ iHbdugjht was possible, A/ithout first 
discoveriiJl^D^. 

In the^ornihg, At day-light, wo could see 
nothing of the land or of the reefs. Wo boro 
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away again, and at nine o’clock, saw the reefs. 
The s<‘a broke furiously over every part, and Ave 
had no sooner got near to them, than the Avind 
came at E., so that avc could only lie along tho 
line of the breakers; within which aa'G saw the 
watt?r so smooth, that every person already anti- 
5i]»atod the heart-felt satisfaction ho should re- 
ceive, as soon as avo could get Avithin them. I 
noAv fonnd Ave were einbayoil, for avo could not 
lie clcJir Avith tho sails, the Avind having hack(?d 
against us ; and tin? sea set in so heavy towards 
the reef, that our situation was become unsafe. 
We could effect but little with the oars, having 
scarce Bt]^?ngtli to pull them ; and 1 began to 
ap])rehcnd tliat aa’o should bo obliged to attempt 
j)ushing over tho reef. Even this I did not 
despair of effecting Avitli success, aa'Ih'Ii happily 
wo diseoA'^ered a break in the reef, about one mile 
from us, and at the same time an island of a 
moderate height within it, nearly in the same 
directfmi, bearing W. J N. I enterc'd the? passage 
Avitli a slrong Btn?am running to the Avestvvard, 
and found it about a quarter of a mile broad, Avitli 
(?vory ap]>earanco i)f deep water. 

Oil tlie outside', the reef iiieUiie(*i to the N.E. 
for a few miles, and from thence to tin? N.W. : on 
the soulh side of tlie entrance, it inclined to tho 
S.S.W. us far as 1 could see it; and J conjecture | 
lhat a similar passage to this Avhieh avo now | 
<?iit(;r('d, may be found near the breakers that 1 ! 
first discovered, Avhicli an? twenty-three miles S. i 
of this channel. j 

Th'ing now happily Avithin tho reefs, and in | 
smooth Avat(?r, J endeavoured to k(?<'p near tliem | 
to try for fish ; but tho tide set us to the N.W., ' 
I therefovo horo uAvay in lhat din.'ctioii, and, ' 
liaAdiig ji^omi.sed *to land on tlie first eouveuient ' 
spot AA'c could find, all our xiast hardsliqis S(?cmed ; 
already to he forgotlen. I 

]\Ty longitude, made hy dead reckoning, from | 
the i.sland Tofua to our })assage through the reef, 
is 40'> <()' W.' ProvidejHinl Channel, I imagine, 
must lie A'ery nciirly uiuh'V the? same iiieridian 
Avith our passage? ; by Avhich it appiiars avo had 
outrun our reckoning 1‘* .0'. 

We noAv returned ( lod thanks for bis gi\acious 
protei!tion, ami Avith imieli content took our mise- 
rable allowance of a twenty-fifth of a pound of 
liread, and a quai’ter of a jiiiit of Avater, for 
dinner. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

PROGUESS TO TUB WORTIIAVAnn, ALONG TUB COAST OK NEW 
JIOLIJVNO— LAND «).N DIPKICHKNT IHUV-NDS, IN SEARCH OK 
SUPPLIES. 

A^s AA'e advanced Avithin tlu* reefs, the coast Bogan 
to show itself very distinctly, in a Amriety ojL high 
and low land ; some parts of which were oov^i^red 
with wood. In our way towards the sholrito wo 
fell in with a point of a reef Avhich is collected 
with that towards the sea, and hero we cam© 
to a grapnel, and tried to catch fish, hut had 
no success. Two islafids lay about four miles to 
the W. by N., and appeared eligible for a resting- 
place, if for nothing more ; but on our approach 
to the nearest island, it ^iroved to ho only a heap 
of stones, and its size too iuconsidorable to shelter 
tho boat. We therefore proceeded to the next, 
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v^bich was closo to it and towards the main. On 
the N.W. sido of this, I found a bay and a fine 
sandy point to land at. Our distance was about a 
quarter of a mile from a projectiiij^ part of the 
main, which boro from S.W. by S.,to N.N.W. ^ W. 
We landed to examine if there were any si)i;ns of 
the natives being near us : wc saw some old fiA)- 
])laces, but nothing to make mo apprehend that 
this would bo an unsafe situation for the night. 
ICvery one was anxious to find somctliiiig to eat, 
and it was soon discovered that there weiai oysters 
ofi these rocks, for the tide was out ; but it was 
nearly dark, and only a few could be gathered. 1 
(kdemiined therefore to wait till the morning, 
when 1 should better know how to i>roeeed, and 1 
directed that one half of our company should 
sk'cp on Bliore,and the Other half in the boat. We 
would gladly have made a fire, but, as wc could 
not accomplish it, wo took our rest for the night, 
wliich happily was calm and undistiu’bod. 

Friday, 2!Hh. — The dawm of day hroughtigreator 
strength and spirits to us than I exjiected ; for, 
notwithstanding every one was very weak, there 
a]>pcared strength sutRcitmt remaining to make me 
eonceivo thewmost favourable liopcvs of our being 
able to surmount the difliciiUios wo might yet have 
to Encounter. 

As there were no appearances to make me 
imagine that any of the natives uanv near us, 1 sent 
out partitas in search of sii]>pliea, while ot lid's of 
die ])eoplo wen; putting tlic^ boat in order, tliat we 
might be ready to go to siai in ease any unforeKeen 
cause should make it nec;t'ssary. One of the gud- 
geons of the rudder had coiue out in tlie bourse of 
tin; night, and was lost. This, if it bad bappimcd at 
sea, might have been attended with the ipost serious 
(^onse(piences, as the managom»Snt of the boat could 
not have been so nicely jiroserved as Hbese very 
heavy seas rcquircMl. 1 liad been ajipre.bensive of 
this accident, and had in some measure prepared 
for it, liy having grumniets fixed on each (piarter 
of the boat for oars ; but our utmost rcaibm'f^s in 
using them, would not pAibably have saved us. It 
appears, therc'forc, a provuh'iitial circumstance, 
that it happe-iied in a place of safety, and that it was 
ill our pow('r to renmdy the defect ; for by great 
good luck we found a, largo staple in the boat, 
^vhich answ'ered the piirjiose. 

The parties returned, highly rejoiced at having 
found plenty of oysters and fresh water. I had 
idso made a fire, by the help of a small magnifying 
glass ; aii^, what was still more fortunate, we 
found among the few things whicdi ha<l been 
I thrown into the boat and saved, a piece of brim- 
stone and a tinder-box, so that I*secured tire for 
tlio future. 

J-hie of the people had been so provident as to 
liriiig aw'ay with him from the ship, a copper |>ot : 
hy being in possession*of this article we were; ena- 
to make a proper use of the supply wo now 
obtained*; for, with a mixture of bread, and a 
little pork, wo made a stew that might ha ve been 
relished bjjr people of far more delicate appetites, 
Jind of which each person received a full pint. 

The general complaints ^f disease among us, 
'^’ere a dizziness in tile head, great wci^ikness of 
joints, and violeftt tenesmus ; most of us hav- 
had no evacuation by stool since wo left the 
I snip. I constantly a severe pain at my stomach ; 
but none of our complaints were alarming : on the 
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contrary, every one retained marks of 8tren||th, 
that, with a niiiid possessed of a tolerable share of 
fortitude, s<‘emed able to bear iijore fatigue than I 
imagined wo should hkvPl .0 undergo in our voyage 
to Timor. 

ifs 1 would not allow the people to cxjiose them- 
selves to the heat of the sun, it being near noon, 
every one took hi| allotmtuit of earth where it was 
shaded by the bushes, for a short sleep. 

The oysters which W'c found, grew so fast to the 
rocks, tiiat it was with difiicuity they could be 
brokisii off ; and at length wc discovered it to be 
the most expeditious way to open them where they 
were fixed. They were of a good size, and well 
tasted. To add to this lia}>])y circumstance, iii 
the hollow oPtlie land there- grew some wire-grass, 
which iiidicatod a moist situation. Un foriuiig a 
stick, about three feet long, into the ground, we ! 
found water, and u ith little trouble dug a well, 
which produced as much as oiii' occasions required. 
It was vety good, but 1 could not determine if it 
Avas a spring or not. We wore not obliged to make 
th<; well deep, for it fiow(‘d as fast .ts we isnpticd 
it; which, as tlie soil was apparently too loose to 
retain wabu* from the rains, renders it probaf)lc to 
he a spring. On the south salt; of the island, like- 
wise, wo found a small run of good water. 

Besides places where fires laid been made, 
there ivere otlicr signs of the natives sometimes 
resorting to this island. I saw’ two ill-constructed 
huts or wigwams, wOiieli had only oiio side loosely 
covered; and a pointed stick was found, .about 
three feet long, w ith a slit iii the end of it, to sling 
stones with ; the .same as the native's of Van Die- 
men’s Land use. 

The track #f some animal was very discernible, 
and Nelson agreed with mo that it w’as the kan- 
g.iroo; hut whetlier th(\so animals swim over 
from the niain-laiid, or are brought In're by the 
nativc.s to breed, it is impossible to detcrniino. The 
latl(;r is not improbable ; as tin y may be taken 
with loss diflieulty ill a confiaed spot like this, than 
on the contiiK'iit. j 

The island is about a lengiio in eirenii: it is a| 
high lump of rocks and stones covered with wood; 
but the trees are small, the soil, wliich is very 
indifferent and .sandy, In'iiig barely sufficient to 
pviduco tliem. The trees that eamc within our 
knowledge were the niaiicIiiiK’al and a .species of 
purow : also some palm-trees, the tops of which 
wo cut ilown, and the soft inb-rior part or heart 
of them was so paljffablc that it madi' a good addi- 
tion to our mess. Nelson {liscevei’od .sonife fern 
► roqts, wliich I tliouglit might be good roasted, as 
a substitute for bread, but in this I w'as mistaken: 
it ]|ow'<'ver was very serviceable in it.s natural state 
to allay thirst, and on that account I directed a 
quantity to be collected to take into the boat. 
Many pieces of cocoa-nut shells and husk were ; 
found about the shore, but w^ could find no cocoa- 
nut trce.s, neither did 1 sec any on tho main 

I had cautioned the people not to touch any 
kind of berry or fruit that they might find; yet 
they w’ere no sooner out of my* sight , than they 
began to make free with three different kinds, that 
•grenv all over tlio island, eating without any re- 
s<;i've. The symptoms of having eaten toa much 
ht'gaii at last to frighten some of them ; but on 
questioning others, who had taken a more mode- 
rate allowance, their minds were a little quieted. 

KV .. 
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Thft others, however, became equally alarmed in 
their turn, dreading that such symptoms would 
come on, and that they were all poisoned, so that 
they regarded each otlier^ith the strongest marks 
of apprehension, uncertain what would be the issue 
of their imprudence. Fortunately tlie fruit i>rovcd 
wholesome and good. One sort grew on a small 
delicate kind of vine ; they were^the size of a large 
gooseberry, and very like in substance, but had 
only a sweet taste : the skin was a pale red, streaked 
with yellow the long way of tlie fruit : it was plea- 
sant and agreeable. Another kind grow on bushes, 
like that which is called the sea-side graj)e in tho 
West Indies; but the fruit wa.s very different, 
being more lilce elder-berries, and grew in clusters 
in the same manner. The third sorfwjis a black- 
berry ; this was not in such phjiity as the others, 
and resembled a bullacc, or large kind of sloe, both 
in size and taste. Wluni I saw that these fruits 
were eaten by the birds, I no longer doubted of 
their being wholosonie, and those who hild already 
tried the experiment, not finding any bad effect, 
made it a certainty that wo might cat of them 
without danger. 

Wild ])igcons, parrots, and other birds, were 
.about the summit of tho island, but, having no 
fire-arms, relief of that kind was not to be expected, 
unless we should find some unfrequented spot 
wlicro the birds were so tame that wo might take 
them with our hands. 

The shore of this island is very rocky, except 
the place at which we landed, and here I picked 
up many pieces of pumice-stone. On the part of 
the main nearest to us, were several sandy bays, 
which at low-wator became an extensive rocky 
flat. The country had rather a barrtki apjiearanco, 
except in a few places where it w;is covered with 
wood. A remarkabhi ningo of rocks lay a few 
miles to the S.W., and a high peaked hill seemed 
to terminate the coast towards tlie sea, with islands 
to tho southward. A high fair ca])© showed tho 
direction of tho coast to the N.W., about seven 
leagues distant ; and two small isles lay three or 
four leagues to the northward of our present 
station. 

I saw a few bees or wasps, and several lizards ; 
and the hjackberry hushes were full of ants’ nests, 
webbed like a "spider’s, but so close and compapt 
as not to admit the rain. A trunk of a tree, about 
50 feet long, lay on tlio beach ; from which I con- 
clude that a heavy sea sets in here, with a north- 
erly wind. * 

This day being the anniversary of the restora- 
tion of king Chai’les the Second, and the name not ( 
being inapplicable to our present situation (forSve 
were restored to fresh life and strength), I named 
this Restoration Island ; for 1 thought it proba\ile 
that Captain Cook might not have taken notice of 
it. The other names which I have presumed to 
give the different parts of the coast, are meant 
only to show my roufe more distinctly. 

^t noon, I observed tjjie latitude of the island 
to be 12“ 3J1' S. ; our course having been N, 66 W“., 
distance 18 mile& from yesterday noon. The wind 
was at E.S.E., with very fine weather. 

In the afternoon, I sent jiaisties out again to. 
gather oysters, with which and some tho inner 
part ot the palm top, we made another good stow 
for supper, each ^lerson receiving a full pint and a 
half ; but I rofosed bread to this meal, fo’« I con- 


sidered that our wants might yet bo very great, 
and was intent on saving our principal support, 
whenever it was in my power. After supper, we 
again divided, and those who were on shore slept 
by a good fire. 

Saturday, 30tli. — In tho morning, I discovered 
a visible alteration in our company for the better, 
and I sent them away again to gather oysters. We 
had now only two pounds of pork left. This article, 
which I could not keep under lock and key as I 
did the bread, had been pilfered by some incon- 
siderate person, but every one denied having any 
knowledge of this act ; I therefore resolved to put 
it out of their power for tho future, by sharing 
what remained, for our dinner. While the party 
was out picking uj> oysters, I got the boat in 
readiness for sea, and fill(?d all our water vessels, 
which amounted to nearly 60 gallons. 

The party being returned, dinner was soon 
ready, which was as plentiful a meal as tho sui)|)('r 
on tho,.preceding evening, and with tho pork I 
gave an allowance of bread. As it was not yet 
noon, T .sent the people once more to gathc'r oysters 
for a sea store, recommending to them to be as 
diligent as i>ossible, for that 1 was determined to 
sail in the afternoon. 

At noon, I again observed the latitude 
S. ; it was then liigh-water,tho tide had risen thn^e 
feet, but I could not be certain from whence the 
flood came. I deduce the time of high-water at 
full change to bo ten minutes past soveu in the 
morning. 

Early in the afternooi^ the people returned with 
the few Oysters that they bad collected, and every 
thing was put into Ao boat. I then ex.ainined 
the quantity of bread remaining, and found thirty- 
eight days’^allowant^e, according to tho last moclo 
of issuing 1 25th of a pound at breakfast and at 
dinner. 

Fair weather, and moderate breezes at E. S. E. 
and S.E. 

Being rcady«for sea, I directed every i)erson to 
attend prayers. At foiii* o’clock we were prci)ar- 
ing to embark ; when about twenty of the natives 
appeared, running and hallooing to us, on tlu^ 
opj>o.sito shore. They were each armed witli a 
si>ear or lance, and a short weai)on which they 
carried in their left hand : tlicy made signs for us 
to come to them. On the top of the hills we saw J 
the heads of many more : whether these were their ! 
wives and childnm, or otht^rs who waited for our ! 
landing, meaning not to show themselves, lest wo | 
might be intimidated, I cannot say ;*but, as 1 i 
found we were discovered to bo on tho coast, 1 | 
thought it pruc^nt to make the best of our way, 
for fear of being pursued by canoes ; though, from 
the accounts of Captain Cook, the chance wiia that 
there were very few if any of consequence on any 
partP of tho coast. I passed these people as near 
as I could with safety : they were naked, and ap- 
parently black, and their hair or wool bushy and 
short, 

I clirected my course within two small islands 
that lie to the north of Restoration Island, passing , 
between them and tlm main land, towards Fair | 
Cape, with a strong tiae in my fiivour ; so that I 
was abreast of it by eight o’clock. Tho coast wo ! 
passed was high and woody. As I could see no 
land without Fair Cape, I concluded that tlie coast ; 
incllnod to tho N.W. and W.N.W.; 1 therefore j 
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stnerod more towards the W. ; but by eleven 
o^clock at night wo mot witli low land, which 
inclined to thcj N. E. ; and at three o’clock in the 
morning I found that we wore embayed, which 
obliged us to stand back for a short time to the 
southward, 

Sunday the 31st. — At day-break, I was cxcccdV 
ingly surprised to find the appearance of tho 
country entirely changed, as if in the course of 
tho night we had been transported to another 
part of the world ; for we had now a low siiudy 
coast in view, with very little verdure, or any 
thing to indicate that it was at all habitable to a 
hiunan being, except a few patches of small trees 
or brush Avood. 

Many small islands were in sight to tho N.E., 
about six miles distant. Tho E. part of the main 
bore N. four miles, and Fair Cape S. S.E. five or 
six leagues. I took the channel between the 
nearest island and the main-land, Avhicli were 
about one mile apart, leaving all the islands 
on the starboard side. Sonn? of these were very 
pretty spots, covered witli wood, and Avell situated 
for fishing: large shoals of lisli were about us, 
hut we couhhnot catch any. In passing this strait 
Avc saAV another jjarfy of Indians, seven in num- 
I her, running toAvards us, shouting and makmg 
! signs for us to laud. Some of them waved green 
I branches of tlio hushes Avhich Avere near them, as 
I a token of friendship ; but souk; of their otlier 
motions Avero less frieinlly. A little farther AA'e 
siiAv a larger i)arty, aaIio likewise eiime toAvanls us. 
1 therefore d<;termined nyt to land, though I much 
Avished to have had some intercourse AvJth these 
p(5oplc. Nevertheless 1 laid the boat close to the 
rocks, and Isjckoncd to them to approach j^biit none 
of them would come Avithiii twb hundred yards of 
us. They were armed in the same mahiier as tho 
people we had seen from llestoration Island ; they 
were stark naked, their colour black, with short 
bushy liair or avooI, and in their app<‘aranco 
AV(’re similar to them in t;very respvct. i\n Island 
of a good height bore N.*J- W., four miles from us, 

I at Avhich I resolved to land, and from thence b) 

I take a look at the coast. At this isle A\'e arrived 
about eight o’clock in the morning. The .shore 
AA'as rocky, but tho water was smooth, and avc 
lauded Avithoiit difficulty. I sent tAvo parties out, 
one to the noilbward, and the other to the south- 
ward, to seek for supplies, and others I ordered 
I to stay by the boat. On this occasion, fatigue and 
. weakness so far got tho better of llu*ir sense of 
! <luty, that some of the people expressed their dis- 
I content at having AA^orked harder than their com- 
I panions, and declared that thej; would rather bo 
1 without their dinner than go in search of it. One 
person, in particular, went so far as to tell me, 
with a mutinous lool^ that he was as good a man 
as myself. It was not possible for me to Judge 
where this might have an end, if not stopped in 
time ; therefore to prevent such disputes in future, 
1 determined either to preserve my command, or 
<lie in the attempt : and, seizing a cutlass, I Order- 
ed him to take hold of another and defend liim- 
Hclf ; on which lie called yut that I was going to 
^ill him, and immediately made concessions. I 
^id not alloAv this to interfere farther with the 
harmony of tho ''oat’s crew, and every thing soon 
became quiot. 

The parties continued collecting what they cpuld 


find, wliich were some fine oysters and clams, and 
a few small dog-fish that were caught in tlie holes 
of tho rocks. Wc also found some rain-water in 
the hollow of the roclts, dii the north part of the 
island, so that of this essential article we were 
again so fortunate as to obtain a full supply. 

After regulating the mode of proceeding, I 
walked to the highest jiart of the island, to con- 
sider our route for tluj niglit. To my surjirise, no 
more of tho main-land could bo seen here than 
from below, the nortifernmost part, in sight, Avhich 
was full of sand-hills, hearing W. by N., about 
three leagues. Except the is)(;s to the E.S.E. 
and S., tliat we had passed, I could only discover 
a small key N.W. by N, As this Avas consider- 
ably farther fhom the main than the spot on Avliich 
wc were at present, I judged it Avould be a more 
secure resting-place for tlic night ; for here we 
were liable to an attack, if the Indians had canoes, 
as they undoubtedly must have observed our land- 
ing. My Inind being made up on this point, I 
returned, after taking a particular look at the 
island we Avere on, Avliich 1 found only to produce 
a foAv buslK's, and some coarse? grass ; the extent 
of the Avholo not being tAA'o miles in circuit. On 
the north sidt^ in a sandy* bay, I saw an old 
canoe, about thirty-three feet long, lying bottom 
upwards, and half buried in the beach. It w'as 
nuule of three pieces, tho bottom entire, to Avhich 
tin? sides Averc sewed in the common Avay. It had 
a sharp projecting ])1'oav rudely carved, in re- 
s(ynblaiice of the liead of a fish ; tho extreme 
breadth aa’us about three feet, jind 1 imagine it 
was capable of carrying tAventy men. Tho dis- 
coA’^ery of so large a canoe, confirmed mo in the 
purpose of aijeking a more retired i)kico for our 
night’s lodging. 

At noon, tho parties were all returned, but bad 
found much difficulty in gathtTing tho oysters, 
from their close adh(‘rencc5 to the rocks, and tin? 
clams AVere scarce : I therefore saAV, that it AA'oiild 
be of little use to remain longer in this place, as 
wc should not bo able to collect nion? than avo 
could eat. I named this Sunday Island : it lies 
N. by W. W. from llestoration Island ; the lati- 
tude, by a good obseiwatioii, IP 50' S. 

We had a fresli bj;eezo at S.E. by S., Avitli fair 
AA'eatlier. At tAvo o’clock in tho afternoon, avo 
dmed ; each peu'son having a full pint and a half 
of steAved oysters and darns, thickened with small 
beans, Avhich Nelson informed me AA'ere a species 
of dolichos. Having eaten lu artiJy, and completed 
our Avater, I waited to determine the time of liigh- 
w^uter, Avhicli 1 found to be at three o’clock, and 
tlib rise of the tide .about five feet. According to 
this, it is high-water on tho full and change, at 
nfiictecn minutes past nine in the morning ; 1 oh- ^ 
served tho flood to come from the southward,* 
though, at Restoration Island, 1 thought it came 
from tho nortliAvard. I think Captain Cook men- 
tions that he found great ii’fcgularity in the set of 
the flood on this coast. 

We steered for the k?y scon in the N.W. by N,, 
where Ave arrived ju.st at dark, but found it so sur- 
rounded by a reef of rocks, that I could not land 
without danger of staving the boat ; and on that 
account we came to a grapnel for the night. 

Monday, June the Ist. — At dawn of day^we got 
on shore, and tracked the boat into shelter ; for 
tlio wind blowing fresh wiUiout, afid the ground 
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being rocky, it was not safe to trust her at a 
grapnel, lest she sliould bo blown to sea : I was, 
therefoi’c, obliged to let her ground in the course 
of the ebb. From appoaralices, I expected that 
if wo remained till night we should meet with 
turtle, as we discovered recent tracks of tlft^m. 
Innumerable birds of the noddy kind made this 
Island their resting-place ; so that we had reason 
to Hatter ourselves with hopes dl getting supplies 
ill greater abundance than it had hithtn’to bo<m in 
our power. Our situation wa.^'at least four leagues 
distant from the main. We were on the north- 
westernmost of four small keys, which were sur- 
rounded by. a reef of rocks counoctc'd hy sand- 
banks, except between the two north(!riiinost ; and 
there likewise it w'as dry at low wattir ; the whole 
forming a lagoon island, into w'hieli the tide flowed : 
at this entrance I kept the bout. 

As usual, I sent^parties away in so.'irch of sup- 
plies, but to our great disapiiointinent, we could 
only get a few clams and som<>. doliclflis : with 
these, and the oysters w'e had brought from Sun- 
day island, I made up a mess lor dinner, with 
the addition of a small (piantity of bread. 

Towards noon, IVelsoii, and some others, w'lio 
had been to the easternmost key,*returiied ; but 
Nelson Avas in so weak a condition, that he was 
obliged to bo supported by two men. His com- 
plaint was a violent beat in his Ixnvels, a lof>..s of 
sight, much drought, and an inability to walk. 
This I found Avas occasioned by his being unable 
to support the lieat of the sun, and that, when he 
• was fatigued and faint, instead (»f retiring into the 
shade to rest, he had coiitinui'd to attempt more 
than his strength was c<pial to. I av;is glad to 
Hud that he had no fever ; and it w’as^noAv that the 
littlo wine, Avliich I had so carefully <p,ved, beeamo 
of i’eal use, I gave it in v(.'ry small quantities, 
with some pieces of bread soaked in it ; and 
he soon began to recover. The boatsAvaiii and 
carpenter also Avere ill, and complained of lu ad- 
ach, and sickness of the stomacli. Cithers, avIio 
had not had any evacuations by stool, became 
shockingly distressed Avith tliti tenesmus ; bo that 
there were but few Avithoul complaints. An idea 
prevailed, that the sickness of the boatswain and 
carpenter was occasioned by “iating tlio dolichos. 
Myself, however, and some otlicrs, who had taken 
the same food, felt no ijiconveniencc ; hut the 
truth was, that many of the people had eaten a 
large quantity of them raw, and Nelson informed 
me, that they Avere constantly teasing liim, Avhen- 
ever a berry Avas found, to know if it was good to 
eat ; so that it would not have been surprifliug if 
many of them had boon really poisoned. 

Our dinner was not so well relished as at Sun- 
day Island, because wc had mixed the dolichos 
with our stew. The oysters and soup, however, 
were eaten by every one, except Nelson, whom I 
fed with a few small pieces of bread soaked in half 
a glass of wine, and Im continued to mend. 

^n my walk round the^ island, 1 found several 
cocoa-nut shells, the remains of an old wigwam, 
and the backs of <two turtle, but no sign of any 
quadruped. One of the people found three sea- 
fowl’s eggs. 

As is on such spots, the so.U is little 

othe^^ pmdj, yet it produced small toa-trees, 

that we were not acquainted Avith. 
Toijftre nlm in the lagoon, but we could not 

catch any. Our wants, therefore, were not likely 
to be supplied here, not even with water for our 
daily expense: nevertheless, I determined to wait till 
the morning, that wc might try our success in the 
night for turtle and birds. A quiet night’s rest 
also, I conceived, Avould be of essential service to 
those who were unwell. 

Tiio Avigwam and turtle shell, were proofs that 
the natives at times visited this place ; and that 
they had canoes, the remains of the large canoe 
that Ave saw at Sunday Island, left no room to 
doubt : but I did not apprehend that we ran any 
risk by remaining here a short time. I directed 
our fire, however, to he made in the thicket, that 
Avc might not he discovered by its light. 

At noon, I observed the latitude of this island 
to be 11” 47' S. The main-land extended towards 
the N. W., and was full of white sand-hills : unothi'r | 
small island layAvitliin ns, bearing W. by N. N., | 
,three leagues distant. Our situation btung very Ioaa', i 
Ave coul^ s<*o nothing of the reef towards thc! sea. | 
The afternoon was advantageously spent in sleep, j 
There Avere, however, a few not disposed to it, and 
those Avere employed in dressing some clams to i 
take Avitli us for the next day’s dinner : others ! 
AA’e cut uj> in slici‘S to dry, Avhich I know was tin* ' 
most valuable supply a\c could find here ; but ; 
they were A'ory seurcc. } 

ToAvards evt ning, I cautioned every one against 
making too large a lire, or Hiift\'ring it after dark ! 
to blaze lip. Mr. Samuel and Mr. I’oekover ha<l 
the .superintwidence of this business, Avliih* I was ' 
strolling about the beach^to ol>servc if 1 tboiiglit i 
it coubl IKj seen from tbe'inain. 1 Avas just satis- ' 
lied that it could not, wliim on a sudden tluj island ! 
appeared all in a hlaze, that might havi^ l>t:en dis- ' 
corned at a much nmre considiirable distamie. 1 i 
ran to leari.^ the cause, and found that it was occa- ; 
sioned by the imprudence and olistinacy of one 
of the party, Avho, in my absence, bad insisted on ! 
having a fire to himself; in making wliich the 
fiaincs caught the neighbouring grass and rapidly , 
spread. This misconducf might have jirodiicecl j 
very serious consequences, hy discovering our | 
situation to the natives ; for, if tliey had attacked ; 
us, we had neither arms nor strength to ojqjosc 
an enemy. Thus the relief Avhijjh I expected 
from a little sleep was totally lost, and I anxiously 
Avaited fur the flowing of tlie tidii, that we might 
jjroceed to sea. 

It was high-water at half past five tins evening, 
Avhence I deduced the time, on the full and change 
of tho moon, to he .511' past ten in the morning ; 
,tho rise Avas nearly five feet. 1 could not observe 
the set of the flood ; but imagined it to come from 
the soutliAvard, and that I Avas mistaken at Resto- 
ration Island, as 1 found the time of high-water 
gradually later the more wc advanced to tlio north- 
ward.*’ 

At Restoration Island, high-water, 
full and change . . . . . 7*‘ 1®^ 

Sunday Island 9 1 11 

Here 1 0 58 

After eight o’clock, Mr. Samuel and Mr. l^eck- , 
over went out to watch, for turtle, and three men 
Avent to the^^east key to endeavour to catch birds. 
All the otliers complaining of being sick, took their 
rest, except Mr. Hayward and Mr, Elphinston, j 
whom I directed to keep watch. About midnight 
the bird pariy roturnod, with only twelve noddies, | 
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birds which I have already described to he about 
the size of pigeons : but if it had not been for the 
folly and obstinacy of one of the party, who sepa- 
rated from the other two, and disturbed the birds, 
they might have caught a great number. I was 
so much provoked at my plans being thus defeat- 
ed, that I gave this offender* a good beating. ,I 
now went in search of the turtling party, who had 
taken great pains, but without success. This did 
not surprise me, as it W'as not to be expected that 
turtle would come near us, after the noise which 
had made at the begiuning of the evening in 
extinguishing the tire, 1 therefore desired them 
to come back, hut they rccjiu^stcd to stay a little 
longer, as tJioy still hoped to find souu^ licforci day- 
light : however, they returned by three o’clock, 
witliout any reward for their labour. 

The birds wo lialf dressed, that they might keep 
the better : and these, with a few clams, nuido tJio 
whole of the supply procured liere. 1 tied a few 
gilt buttons and some ])ioces of iron to a y*ec, for 
iiuy of the natives that might come after ns ; and, 
finding my invalids much better for tlieir night's 
rest, we embarked, and departed by dawn of day. 
Wind at S.E. ; course to tljo N. by W. 

Tuesday, 2iul. — Wht'ii we hud run two Icagiifvs 
to the northward, tlie sea smldeidy became rough, 
which not having Ix'foro experienced since we 
were within the reefs, I coueJudtid to he occa- 
sioned by an open channel to the ocean. Soon 
Jiftorwards, wo met \vi!h ji large shoal, t)n» which 
were two sandy keys; between tlieso and two 
otliers, four miles to file west, 1 ])asHed on to the 
northward, the sea still Anitiiming to be a’imgh. 

Towards noon, I fell in with six other kt^ys, 
most of which produced some small trees and 
brush-wood. Tliese formed ^ j)leasiAg contrast 
with the main-land wu had passed, .^whicli was 
full of sand-liills. The country contmut'd liilly, 
and the northernmost land, tlie simie we had seen 
from tlie lagoon island, appeared like downs, slop- 
ing tovs'ards tin’ sea. Nearly ahroyst of us, was a 
flut-lo])ped hi^l, which ( ii account of its^lmpe, 1 
called l*uddii]g-pan hill ; and a little to the imrth- 
ward W'ere two other hills, wdiicdi we called tlie 
Paps ; and here Avas a small tract of country with- 
out sand, tht) eastern part of Avhich forms a cape, 
whence the coast inclines to the N.\V, by N, 

1 diviiled six birds, and issued one 2oth of a 
pound of bread, with lialf a j)iiit of Avater, to each 
person for dinner, and I gave half a glass of Avine 
to Nelson, Avho was jioav so far recovered as to 
fecjuirc no other indulgence. 

The gunner, when ho left tho ship, brought his 
Watch with him, by which avo hud regulated our 
time till to-day, when unfortunfltuly it stopped ; 
so that ‘noon, sun -rist‘, and sun-set, lu’o tho only 
parts of the twenty-four hours of Avhich from 
hcuceforwai'd I can* speak Avitli certainty ms to 
time. 

* The Avind hlcAV fresh from the S.S.E. and S.E. 
all the afternoon, with fair Aveathcr. As we stood 
to the N. by W., we found more sea, wliich 1 
attributed to our receiving less shelter from tho 
yeefs to the eastward ; it is probable they do not 
t'xtend so far north as this ; at least it may be 


* Uobort Lamb. — ^Tliis man, when bo cum© to Java, ac- 
knowledged he had eatoii nine birds ra\r> after ho sepa- 
tatwl from his two companions* 


concluded that thcro is not a continued harrier 
to prevent shipping haviijg access to the shore. 
I observed that the stream set to the N, W,, which 
I considered to be tlie flood. In some places 
along the coast we saw patches of Avood. At five 
o’cl«#ck, steering ^ the N.W., avc passed a large 
and fair inlet, into wdiich, I imagine, there is a 
safe and commodious entrance ; it lies in latitude 
llo S. About tlA’cc leagues to the northward of 
this is an island at Avhicli we arrived about sun- 
set, and took sheltoc for the night under a sandy 
point, Avhich was the only part we iJOuld land 
at. This being i-atlier a Avild situation, 1 thought 
it best to sU?(5p in the boat : nevertheless I sent a 
party aAvay to see if any thing conld be got, but 
tlu‘y returned without success. Tliey saw a great 
number of turtle bones and shells, where the 
natiA'cs had teen feasting, and their last visit 
seemed to lx; of late date. Tho island Avas covered 
with wood, hut iu other respects it Avas a lump of 
rocks. • 

Wednesday, ik'd. — We lay at a grapnel till day- 
light, Avith a very fiv’sh gale and cloudy weather. 
Wo continued steering to the N. W. Several 
islands ami keys Avero in sight to the northward : 
the most nortlierly island was mountainous, hav- 
ing on it a Aa'ry high round hill ; and a smaller 
Ava.s rcmarkahle for a single pi'aked liill, I w'as 
now tolerably certain that avc should he clear of 
Noav Holland in tlie afternoon. 

As an addition to our dinnt;r of bread and w’atcr, 
I s<;rA'ed to each person six oysters. 

•AttAvo o’chxjk ill tho afternoon, as wo were 
steering to the S.W., toAvards tlio Avestermnost 
jiart of tht; land in sight, avc fell in Avith some 
largo saiul-hsuiks that run off froui tho coast ; 1 
therefore calmd this Shoal Cape. Wc were obliged 
to steer to the nortlnvard again, till we got round 
the shoals, avIkmi I directed tin; course to the W. 

At four o’clock, the Avestornmost of tho islands 
to the northward bore N. four leagues ; Wednes- 
day Island E. by N. live leagues ; and Shoal Cape 
S.E. by i'l. two leagues. A small island was seen 
bearing W., at Avhich Ave arrived before dark, and 
found that it Avas only a rock Avhero boobies resort, 
for AAdiicli reason J called it Booby Island. Here 
terminated the rock's and shoals of the N. part of 
Noav lloll.'iiid, for, except Booby Island, no land 
Af.'is seen to tho westward of S., after three o’clock 
this afteiuioon. 


CIIAX’TER XVII. 

Fi^BAOK rnOM NKAA' HOLLAND TO THE ISLAND TIMOR—ARBIVK 
AT COCPANO — KKCEmON THBBE. 

Wi;dncsday, Juno 3rd, at eight o’clock in 
tho evtming, wo ouc(; more launched into tho 
open ocean. I^Iisc^rahle as our situation was in 
oA^'i'y 1 ‘espect, I Avas secretly surprised to see that 
it did not appear to affect smy one so strongly as 
myself ; on the contrary, it seemed as if they had 
cmbarktjd on a voyage to Timor in a vessel suf- 
ficiently calculated for safety ^nd convenience. 
So iiiucli confidence gave mo great pleasure, and 
I may venture to assert, that to this cause our 
preservation is cfiielly to be attributed. 

I cucoutaged every one with hopes eight 
or ten days would bring us to a land of safety ; 
and, after praying to God for a coutinuanc© of 
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his most gracious protection, I served an allow- 
ance of water for supper, and directed our course 
to the W.S.W., to counteract the southerly winds, 
in case they should blow strong. 

We had been just six days on the coast of New 
Holland, in the course of whicliVe found oysters, 
a few clams, some birds, and water. But per- 
haps a benefit nearly equal to this we received, 
by having been relieved from tMn fatigue of being 
constantly in the boat, and enjoying good i*cst at 
night. These advantages cej<^inly preserved our 
lives ; and small as the supply was, I am very 
sensible how much it alleviated our distresses. 
By this time nature must have sunk under the 
extremes of hunger and fatigue. Some would 
have ceased to stiaigglc for a life that only pro- 
mised wretchedness and misery and others, 
though possessed of more bodily strength, must 
soon have followed theii* unfortunate comjianions. 
Even in our presimt situation, we w'ore most de- 
plorable objects ; but the hopes of a spaody relief 
kept up our spirits. For my own part, incredible 
as it may ajipear, I felt neither extreme hunger 
nor thirst. My allowance contented me, knowing 
that I could have no more. 

Tliursday, 4th. — I*servcd one 25tli of a pound 
of bread, and an allowance of water for breakfast, 
and the same for dinner, with an addition of six 
oysters to each person. At noon, latitude observed 
10® 48' S. ; course since yesterday noon, S. 81® W., 
distance 1 1 1 miles ; longitude, by account, from 
Shoal Cape, 45' W. A strong trade wind at 
E.S.E., with fair weather. ^ 

This day we saw a number of w'ator-snakes, 
tliat were ringed yellow and black, and towards 
noon we passed a great deal of rock-\^ced. Though 
the weather was fair, wo wore constantly shipping 
water, which kept two men always employed to 
bale the boat. 

Friday, 5th. — ^At noon I observed in latitude 
10® 45' S. ; our course since yesterday W. J N., 
108 miles; longitude made 3® 35' W. Six oysters 
were as yestonlay served to each man, in addition 
to the usual allowance of bread aud water. 

In the evening a few boobies came about us, 
one of which I caught with my hand. The blood 
was diidded among throe oj the men who wore 
weakest, but the bird I ordered to be kept for 
our dinner the next day. Served a quarter of h 
pint of water for supper, and to some, who were 
most in need, half a pint. In the course of the 
night, being constantly wet wi^ the sea, wo suf- 
fered much cold and shiverings. 

Saturday, 6th. — At day-light I found that some 
of the clams, which had been hung up to dry ffer 
sea-store, were stolen ; hut every one solemnly 
denied liaving any knowledge of it. This fore- 
noon wo saw a gannet, a sand-lark, and some 
water-snakes, which in general were from two 
to three feet long. 

The usual allowance of bread and water w’as 
served for breakfast, and the same for dinner, 
wHh the bird, which I distributed in the usual 
way, of Who shall have this ? I proposed to make 
Timor about the latitude of 9» 30' S.,or 10“ S. At 
noon I observed the latitude to he 10 * 19' S. ; 
course N. 77“ W., distance, 117 ihilos ; longitude 
made from the Shoal C^pe, the north pjtrt of New 
Holland, 5® 31' W. ^ ^ 

1 the afternoon X took an opportunity of 

f*"' ' **'T 

examining our store of bread, and found re- 
maining nineteen days* allowance, at the former 
rate of serving one 25th of a pound three times 
a day : therefore, as I saw every prospect of a 
quick passage, I again ventured to grant an allow- 
ance for supper, agreeable to my promise at the 
time it was discontinued. 

We passed the night miserably wet and cold, 
and in the morning 1 heard heavy complaints. 
The sea was high aud breaking over us, I could 
only afibrd the allowance of bread and w’ater for 
breakfast ; but for dinner I gave out an ounce of 
dried clams to each person, which w^as all that 
remained. 

At noon I altered the course to the W.N.W,, 
to keep more from the sea, as the wind blew 
strong. Latitude observed 9“ 31' S. ; course N. 
57“ W., distance, cighty-cight miles ; longitude 
made 6“ 46' W. 

The sea ran very liigh all this day, and w'c had 
frcqueqjt showers of rain, so that we were con- 
tinually wet, and suffered much cold in the night. 
Mr. Ledward, the sm’geon, and Lawrence Lebogue, 
an old hardy seaman, appeared to bo giving way 
very fast. I could only assist thoip by a tea- 
spoonful or two of wine, which I had carefully 
saved, expecting such a melancholy necessity. 

Monday, 8th. — Wind at S.E. The weather was 
more moderate than it had been for some days 
past. A few gannets w’crc seen. At noon I ob- 
served' 8‘* 45' S. ; course W. N. W. ^ W,, lOG 
miles ; longitude made 8" 23' W. The sea being 
smooth, I steered W. by S. 

At fovr in the afterifoon wo caught a small 
dolphin, which was the first rcliiff of the kind that 
we obtained. I issued about tw'O ouiKtes to each 
person, iiidiuding Ijie offals, and saved the ro- 
maiuder for dinner the next day. Towards even- 
ing the wind freshened, and it bk*w strong all 
night, so that w e shipped much water and suflerod 
greatly from the wet and cold. i 

Tuesday, 9tli^ — At day-light as usual I heard 
much complaining, wliich my own ^feelings coii- 
vinc(;d me was too well founded. I gave the sur- 
geon and Lebogue a little wine, but 1 could afford 
them no farther relief, except encouraging them 
with hopes that a very few days longer, at onr pre- 
sent fine rate of sailing, would bring us to Timor. 

Gannets, boobies, men of w^ar and tropic birds, 
were constantly about us. Served the usual 
allowance of bread aud water, and at noon we 
dined on the remains of the dolphin, which 
amounted to about an ounce per man. 1 observed 
^tho latitude to bo 9® 9' S. ; longitude made 10® 8' 
W. ; course, since yesterday noon, S. 76" W. ; 
distance 107 mile&. 

This afternoon I suffered great sickness from 
the nature of jiart of the stomach of the fish, 
which had fallen to my shara at dinner. At sun- 
set I served an allowance of bread and water for 
supper. ' ► 

Wednesday, 1 0th. — In the morning, after a very 
comfortless night, there was a visible alteration 
for the worse in many of the people ; which gave 
me great apprehensions. An extreme weakness, ; 
swelled legs, hollow anH ghastly countenances, a 
more than* common inclination to sleep, with an 
apparent debility , of understanding, seemed to nic 
the melancholy presages of an approacliing disso- 
lution. The Burgeon and Lebogue in particular, 
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were most miserable objects, I occasionally gave 
them a few tea-spoonfuls of wine, out of the little 
that remained, which greatly assisted them. The 
hopes of being able to accomplish the voyage was 
our principal support. The boatswain very inno- 
cently told me, that he really thought I looked 
worse than any one in the boat. The simplicity 
with which he uttered such an opinion amused 
mo, and I returned liim a better compliment. 

Our latitude at noon, w'as 9 “ 1 (>' S. Longitude 
from the north part of New Holland, 12® 1' W, 
Course since yesterday noon, W. 5 S., Ill miles. 
Birds and rock-weed showed that we were not far 
from land ; hut 1 expected sucli signs here, as 
there arc many islands hotweiui the east part of 
Timor and New Guinea. The night was more 
moderate than the last. 

Thursday, 11 th. Hvery one received the custo- 
mary allowance of bread and water, and an extra 
allowance of water was given to those who w<iro 
most in need. At noon 1 oliservcd in ^ititudo 
9 " 41' S. ; course S. 77" W., distance 109 miles ; 
longitude made lllo 49' W. I had little doubt of 
liaving now passed the meridian of the eastern 
part of Timor, which is laid down in 128® E. Tliis 
diffused universal j^ly and satisfaction. 

In tlie afternoon, we 'saw ganiiets, and many 
other birds, and at sunset wo kept a very anxious 
look-out. in tlio evening we caught a booby, 
which 1 reserved for our dinner the next day. 

Friday, l‘2th. — At three in the morning, with 
an excess of joy, wo discovered Timor bcjvring 
from W.S.W. to W.N.W., and I hauled on a 
wind to the N.N.E. till*dav-liglit, when *1110 land 
bore from S.W. by S. to N.E. by N. Our distance 
from the shore, two Icagnca. 

It is not possible for me t-# describ*o the plea- 
sure whicli the blessing of the sight if this laud 
diffused among us. It appeared scarce credible 
to ourselves, that in an open boat, and so poorly 
provided, we should have been able to reach Iho 
iroast of Timor in forty-one day^j after leaving 
Tofoa, having in that •time run, by our log, a 
distance of 3(118 miles; and that, notwithstanding 
our extreme diBtre.ss, no one should have perished 
in the voyage. 

I have ^already mentioned, tliat I know not 
where the Dutch settlement w'as situated ; but I 
had a faint idea that it was at the S.W. part of 
the island. I therefore, after day-light, bore away 
along shore to the S.S.W,, which I was the more 
ix'adily induced to do, as the wind would not suffer 
us to go towards the N. E. without great loss of time. 

The day gave us a most agreeable prospect of^ 
the land, wliich was interspersed with w'oods iuad 
lawns; the interior part mouTitainous, but the 
shore low. Towards noon, the coast became 
higlier, with some remarkable head-lands. We 
were greatly delighted with the general li^k oY* 
the country, which exhibited many cultivated 
spots and beautiful situations ; but wo could only 
see a few small huts, whence I concluded that no 
European resided in this part of the island. •Much 
j Sea ran on the shore, which made landing imprac- 
I ticable. At noon, we were abreast of a high 
I head-land ; the extremes* of the land bore S. W. ^ 
' i W,, and N. N. E. § £. ; our distaneft off shore 
being tliree miles ; latitude, by observation, 9® 59' 
S. ; and my longitude, by dead reckoning from the 
north part of New Holland. 15o 6 ' W. 


With the usual allowance of bread and water 
for dinner, I divided the bird we had caught the 
night before, and to the surgeon and Lebogue 1 
gave a little wine. • 

The wind blew fresh at E. and E.S.E., with 
very* hazy weather. During the afternoon, wo 
continued our course along a low shore, covered 
with innumerable palm-trees, called the fan palm, 
from the leaf spreading like a fan ; but here we 
saw no signs of cultivation, nor had the country 
so fine aiv appcaran'fee as to the eastward. This, 
however, was only a small tract, for by sunset it 
improvc.'d again, and I saw several great smokos 
where the inhabihints were clearing and culti- 
vating their grounds. We had now run twenty- 
five miles to* the W.S.W. since noon, and were 
W. five miles, from a low point, which, in the 
afternoon, I imagined had been the southernmost 
land; and here the coast formed a deep bend^ 
with low land in tlie bight that appeared like 
islands. €Tie west shore.* was high ; but from this 
part of tbo coast to the high cape which we wore 
abreast of at noon, tlie shore is low, and I believe 
shoal. I particularly remark this situation, because 
hero the very high ridge of mountains, that run 
from the cast end of the island, terminate, and 
the appearance of the country changes for the 
worse. 

That wc might not run past any settlement in 
the night, I determined to preserve my station till 
the morning, and therefore brought to under a 
close-reefed foresail. Wo were hero in shoal 
water, our distance from the shore being half a 
league, the west('rnmost land in sight bearing 
W.S.W. ^ W. Served bread and water for 
supper, and the boat lying to very well, all but 
the officer of the watch endeavoured to get a 
little sleep. 

Saturday, 13th. — At two in tho mormng, wo 
wore, and stood in shore till day-light, when I 
found we had drifted, during the night, about 
three leagues to tlie W.S.W., the southernmost 
land in sight bearing W. On examining the 
coast, and not seeing any sign of a settlement, we 
boro away to the westward, having a sti’ong gale, 
against a weather current, which occasioi^edmuch 
sea. Tho shore wai| high and covered wiithWood ; 
but we did not run far, before low land again 
formed the coast, the points of which opening at 
west, I once more fancied we were on tho south 
part of the island ; but at ten o’clock wo found 
tho coast again iimlining towards the south, part 
of it bearing W.S.W. 4^*W. At the same time, 
high land appeared in the S. W. ; hut tho weather 
\v^ so hazy, that it was doubtful whether the 
two lands were separated, the opening only ex- 
tending one point of the compass. For this rea- 
son I stood towards tho outer land, and found it to 
bo the island Hoti. 

I returned to the shore wo had left, and bro’"e‘ht 
to a grapnel in a sandy Imy, that 1 might i..oro 
conveniently calculate my situation . In this place, 
we saw several smoked, wli.ere the natives were 
clearing their grounds. During the little time 
we remained herq, tho master and carpenter very 
much importuned me to lot them go ip search of 
supplies; to wliich, at length, 1 assented; but, 
not finding any other person willing to be^of their 
party, they did not choose to quit the boat. I 
stopped here no longer than for the purpose just 
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m^otionod^ and we continued steering along shore, i 
We had a view of a bcautiful-looldng country, as 
if formed by art into lawns and paries. The coast 
is low, and covered with woods, in which are 
innumerable fan palm-trees, that look like cocoa- 
nut walks. The interior part is high land, but 
very different from the more eastern parts of the 
island, where it- is exceedingly mountainous, and, 
to appearance, the soil better. • 

At noon, the island Roti bore S. W. by W. seven 
leagues. I had no observation for tlie^ latitude, 
but by account, we were in 10° 12' S. ; our course I 
since yesterday noon being S. 17 ^ W., 54 miles. 
The usual allowance of bread and water w iis served 
for breakfast and dinner, and to the surgeon and ; 
Lebogue, I continued to give wine. ^ | 

We had a strong breeze at E.S.E., with hazy 
weather, all the afternoon. At two o^clock, having 
run through a very daiigcjrous breaking si;a, the 
cause of which I attributed to bo a strong tide 
setting to windAvard, and shoal Avatcr, je’c dis(;o- 
vered a spacious hay or sound, Avith a fair entrance 
about two or three miles Avidc. I iioav conceived 
hopes that our voyage Avas nearly at an end, as 
ho place ctmld appear more eligible for shijiping, 
or more likely to b® elioseii for an Eurtkpeaii 
settleniont : 1 therefore came to a grui)nel near 
the cast side of tlie entrance, in a small sandy 
bay, w'liero wo saAv a hut, a deg, and some cattle ; 
and I imniediatoly sent the boatswain and gunner 
away to the hut, to discover tho iiihal)itants. 

I had just time to make some nautical obser- 
vations, AA'lien I saAv the boatswain and gunnei* 
returning with some of the natives: I tlieref(»re 
no longer doubted of our suetasss, and that our 
expectations would be fully gratified. They brought 
five Indiana, and informed me that they had found 
two families, wlicre the w'omcn treated them Avitli 
European politoiioss. From these i)coplc 1 learned, 
tliat the governor resided at a place called (^uu- 
pang, which w'as some dishnico to tho N.E. I 
made signs for one of them to go in tin; boat, and 
show us the way to Coupang, intimating that I 
would pay him for his trouble : tlio man readily 
complied, and came into the bo;it. 

These people AA'ere of a dark taw iiy colour, had 
long black hair, and chewed a great deal of betel. 
Their dress was, a square piece of cloth round 
the hips, in tlie folds of which avus stuck a largcf 
knife ; a handkerchief wrapped round the head ; 
and another hanging hy the four corners from 
the shoulders, which served as a hag for tlieir 
betel equipage. They brought' us a fcAv pieces 
of dried turtle, and somo cars of Indian com. 
This last was the most welcome ; for the turtle 
was 80 hard, that it could not be eaten Avithout 
being first soaked in hot Avater, They offered t« 
bring us some other refreshments if I w'ould wait; 
hut, as the pilot was willing, I determined to push 
on. It Avas about half an hour past four when 
we sailed. » 

direction of the pilot, Ave kept close to the 
t shore under all our sail ; but as night camo 
on, the wind died f» way, and we Avere obliged to 
try at the oars, whieli I was sumrised to see we 
could pse with sonte At ten o’clock, find- 

ing Avo advanced hptwlwly, I caihe to a grapnel, 
and for the fijpst issued double allbwanco of 

bread and a iittlo to each person. 

Sunday, Hthr-^t one o’clock in the naorning. 


after tho most happy and sweet sleep that ever 
men enjoyed, we weighed, and continued to keep 
the cast shore on board, in very smooth Avater ; 
Avhen at last I found avo were again open to the 
sea ; the whole of the land to the westward, that 
Ave had passed, being an island, Avhich tho pilot 
ca]jed Pulo Samow. Tho northern entrance of 
this channel is about a mile and a half or two 
miles Avidc, and I had no ground at ten fathoms. 

The report of tA\'o cannon that wi're fired, gave 
new life to every one ; and soon after avi* diseo- 
A'ered Iavo square-rigged A’^essels and a cutbu* at 
anchor to the eastAV'ard. We cndoavourc<l to Avork 
to windAvard, but were obliged to take to our oars 
again, having lost ground on each taek. We kept 
close to tlie shore, and eoiitinued roAving till four 
o’clock, AAdien I bronglit to a grapnel, and gave 
another allowance of bread and wiiu; It) all liands. 
As soon as avo bad rested a little, avo weight'd 
again, and rowtul till near day-light, Avheii AvtJ 
came to^ a grapnel, off a small fort and town, 
AA’hich the ])il<)t told me Avas Coupang 

Among the things Avhieh the boaiswain had 
thrown into tho boat bt.'lbre we left the sliijA, Avas 
a bundle of signal-flags that had bet'ii psed 1»3' the 
boats, to shoAv the d(;])th of At^ter in sounding: 
Avith these avo had, in tho course of the ])assagi', 
made a small jack, AAhich I now lH»iHted in tlie 
main shrouds, as a signal of distress ; for i did 
not think iiroper tt) land AA’ithout leave. 

Soon# after day-lireak, a soldim* liailed us to 
land, Avhieh 1 immediately did, among ii> crowd of 
Indians, and a\us agreeably surpriscal to mec't 
Avith an Englisli sailor, Afbo belonged to one of 
the vessels in the road, ills captain, he told me, 
Avas the second ])ers()n in the toAvii ; 1 tlu'ceforii 
desii’ed to be? conducted to him, as I avus informed 
the governq*' was ill, and could not then be 
spoken w'itli. 

Captain Siflkcfiiiaii receiAxd me Avith great 
liumanity. 1 informed him of our distresses! 
situation ; and rqqiiesteel that care might bo taken 
of tliosc Vho Avero Avitli up.o, Avitliout delay. l)u 
Avhich ho gave directions for their immeiUate rv- 
ceptioii at his own liouse, and Avent hiiiiscll’ to the 
goA'eruor, to kiioAV at what time I could bo per- 
mitted to S(;c him; Avhieh was fixed to be at 
t:leven o’clock. 

I now desired my people to come on shon;, 
Avhich Avas as much as some of them could do, 
being scarce able to walk ; they, hoAvever, Avei'o 
helped to the house, and found teaAvitU bx’ead and 
butter iirovided for their bivakfast. 

The abilities of a painter, ptirhaps, could seldom 
Jiave been displayed to more advantage, than in 
tho delineation of the two groujis of figures, wliieh 
at this time presented themselves to each other. 
An indifferent spectator Avould have been at a 
loss Awhich most to admire ; »thc eyes of famine 
sparkling at immediate reUef, ©r tho horror of 
their preservers at tho sight of so many sptictres, 
whose gliastly countenances, if tho cause had 
been unknown, would rather have excited terror 
than pity. Our bodies wore notliing but skin and 
bones, our limbs were full of sores, and wc were 
clothed in rags : in this^fcondition, with tho tears 
'of joy and ‘gratitude flowing down our cheeks, 
the people of Timor beheld us with a mixture of 
horror, surprise, and pity, 

Tho goverpor, Mr. Wiilian* Adrian Van Este 
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notwithstanding extreme ill-health, became so 
anxious about us, that 1 saw him before the 
appointed time. He received mo with great 
atfcction, and gave me the fullest proofs that he 
was possessed of every feeling of a humane and 
good man. Sorry as he was, he said, that such a 
calamity could ever have happened to us, yet lie 
considei'cd it as the greatest blessing of his life 
that we had fallen under his protection; and, 
though his infirmity w'as so great that lie could 
not do the office of a fric^iid himself, he would 
give such orders as I might bo certain would 
jirocure us every sujjply wo wanted. A house 
should he immediately prepared for me, and, 
with respect to my people, he said, that I might 
have room- for them either at the hospital or on 
board of Captain Spikeruum’s ship, whicli lay in 
the road ; and he expriissod much uneasiness th;it 
Coupaiig could i#)t affor<l them better accommo- 
dations, the house assigned to nui being the only 
one uniuhabitod, and the situation of t^ie ft;w 
families that lived at this place such, that they 
could not conveniently receive strangers. For 
the present, till matters could be properly regu- 
lated, ho gave dinictions that victuals for my 
people should be dressed at his own house. 

On returning to Captain Spikcnnuii’s house, I 
found that evei^ kind relief had been given to my 
peoide. Tile surgeon had dressed their sores, and 
the ch^aniiig of their persons had not been less at- 
t( aided to, several friendly gifts of apparel having 
been pn^seiited to them. ♦ 

1 desired to be shown the house that was in- 
tended for me, which I found ready, witli^Bervants 
to attend. It consisted of a hall, with a room at 
eacli end, and a loft over-head, and was surrounded 
by a piazza, with an outer apariuieut in one corner, 
and a comraunicatiou from the back .part of the 
house to the street. 1 thercfox’c determined, in- 
stead of separating from iiiypeojdc, to lodge them 
all w'ith me ; and 1 divided the house as follows : 
One room I took to myself, the otl’m' 1 allotted to 
|j(ilie master, surgeon, Mr.*Nelson, and the gunner ; 
the loft to the other officei*s ; and the outer apart- 
ment to the men. The liall was common to the 
officers, and tlie men had the back piazza. Of 
this disposition I informed the governor, and he 
Kent down chairs, tables, and benches, with bed- 
ding and other necessaries, for the use of every 
one. ♦ 

Tho governor, when I took my leave, had 
desired mo to acquaint liim with every tiling of 
''hich 1 stood iii need ; but it was only at parti- 
tidar times that he had a few moments of ease, 
or could attend to any thing ; Ijcing in a dying 
state, with an incurable disease. On this account 
I transacted whatever business I had, with Mr. 
Timothoufl Wanjon, the second of this place, who^ 
'vas the governor’s *soii-in-law ; and who ’also 
contributed every thing in his power to make our 
situation comfortable. I bad been,th€>refore, mis- 
I hifonned by the seaman, who told me that Captain 
^pikerman was tho next person in command to 
the governor. 

noon, a dinner was ^brought to the house, 
sufficiently good to make persons, more accus- 
tomed to plenty, eat too much. Yet*I believe, 
in such a situation would have observed more 
nioderatiod than my people did. My greatest 
W>?«hension was, that they would eat too much 


fruit, of which there was gi’cat variety in season 
at this time. 

Having seen every one enjoy this meal of plenty, 
I dined myself with Mr. Wanjon ; but I felt no 
extraordinary inclination to eat or drink. Rest 
and ^uiet, I considered as more necessary to the 
re-cstablisliment of my health, and therefbre re- 
tired soon to my room, which I found furnished 
with every conveiTlenco. But instead of rest, my 
mind w'as disposed to reflect on our late sufferings," 
and on tlie failure '.^f the cx])cditiou ; but above 
all, on the thanks due to Almighty God, who had 
given us power to support and bear such heavy 
calamities, and had enabled me, at last, to be the 
means of saving eighteen lives. 

In times difficulty, there will generally arise 
circumstances, that hear particularly hard ou a 
commander. In our late situation, it was not the 
least of my distresses, to be constantly assailed 
with the melancholy demands of inype()j)le for an 
increase (Jf allowance, which it grieved ini' to re- 
fuse. The necessity of observing the most rigid 
economy in the distribution of our provisions, was 
so evident, that I resisted their solicitations, and 
n<»ver deviated from the agreement we maiUs at 
setting out. The consequeifee of this care was, 
that at our arrival we had still remaining suffi- 
cient fur eleven days, at our scanty allowance : 
and if we had been so unfortunate as to have 
missed the Dutch settlennmt at Timor, we could 
have proceeded to Java, where I was certain that 
cyery supply we wanted could be procured# 

Another disagreeable circumstaiict} to which my 
situation exposed me, was the caprice of ignorant 
pco]>le. Had I been incapable of acting, they 
would have cg.rried*the boat on shore, as soon as 
we made the island of Timor, without cousidc'ring 
that landing among the natives, at a distance from 
the European settlement, might have been as dan- 
gerous as among any other Indians. 

The quantity of provisions with which wo loft 
the ship, W718 not more than we should have con- 
sumed in five days, had thei*o been no necessity 
for husbanding our stock. Tho rautineera must 
iiatuiully have concluded, that we could have no 
other place of refuge than tho Friendly Islands ; 
for it was not likely Biey should imagine that, so 
pyorly equipped as we were in every respect, there 
could have been a possibility of our attempting to 
return liomewards ; much less can they suspect 
that the account of their villany lias already 
reaclu'd tlicir native) country. 

When 1 reflect how providentially oar lives 
were saved at Tofoa, by tlie Indians delaying their 
ntfack ; and that, with scarce any thing to support 
life, wc crossed a sea of more than 1200 leagues, 
without shelter from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther ; when I reflect that in an open boat, with 
so much stormy weather, wc escaped foundering, 
that not any of us were taken off by disease, that 
we had the great good fortune to pass the un- 
friendly natives of other countries without acci- 
dent, and at last happify to meet with the moat 
friendly and best of people to relieve our distresses ; 
I say, when I reflect on all these wonderful escapes, 
the remembrance of such great mercies enables 
me to bear, with resignation and cheerfulness, the 
failure of an expedition, the success of which 1 
had so much at heart, and which was frustrated 
at a time when I was congratulating myself on the 
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I fiurcst prospect of being able to complete it in a 
I manner that would fully have answered the in- 
tention of his Majesty, aud tl^o humane promoters 
of BO benevolent a plan. 

With respect to the preseiwation of our hc^Jth, 
during a course of sixteen days of heavy and 
almost continual rain, I would recommend to 
ovcjry one in a similar situatioi^ the method we 
practised, which is, to dip their clothes in the salt 
water, and wring them out, agt often as they be- 
come filled with rain : * it was the only resource 
we had, and I believe was of the greatest service 
to us, for it felt more lilct; a change of dry clothes 
than could well be imagined. Wo had occasion 
to do this so often, that at length all pur clothes 
were wrung to pieces : for except the Yew days we 
passed on the coast of New Holland, wc were 
continually wet either with rain or sea. 

Thus, through the assistance of Divine Provi- 
dence, we surmounted the difficulties and jjistrosses 
of a most perilous voyagt^*, and arrived safe in an 
hospitable port, where every necessai'y and comfort 
were administered to us with a most liberal hand. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

AT COITANO. 

July. — From the great humanity and attention of 
the governor, and the gentlemen at Coupang, we re- 
ceived eyery kind of assistance, and were not long 
without evident signs of returning health. ShoillJ^ 
after our arrival, I presented to the governor, a 
foimal account of the loss of the Bounty ; and a 
requisition, in his Majesty’s name, thaj; iustructions 
might be scut to all the Dutch settlements, to stop 
the ship if she made her appearance. With this a 
complete descriptive list of the mutineers wiis giv(;n, 

1 likewise requesttjd, in one of my first visits to 
the governor, that Nelson might have permission 
to walk about the country in search of plants, 
which was readily granted, with an offer of what- 
ever assistance 1 should think necessary : and the 
governor assured mo that the country was well 
worth examination, as it abounded witli many 
curious and medicinal plants. From this indul- 
gence I derived no benefit ; for Nelson, who since 
wo left New Holland, had been but in a weak 
condition, about this time was taken ill, in conse- 
quence of a cold caused by imprudently leaving 
off warm clothing. 

To secure our arrival at Batavia, before the 
October fleet sailed for Europe, I gave public 
notice of my intention to hii’e a vessel to carry m 
to Batavia. In consequence of this notice, several 
offers wore made, but none that I thought reasoi- 
able ; which dciemiined me to purchase a small 
schooner in the road, that was thirty-four feet 
long ; for which I gave 1 000 rix-dollara, aud fitted 

J The surgeon of tho Pandora (the vessel sent to take 
the mutineers, and which was^vrocked on tho hoinoward 
voyage), makes this ubsorvation on the practice here re- 
commended by Capt^Sfin Dligh : ** This is not advisable, if 
protracted beyond three, or four days, as after that timo 
the great absorption from the slcin that takes place taints 
the fluids with tho bitter parts of sSlt water, so that tho 
saliva becomes intolerable in the nbiouthf” The groat rains 
that fell nearly all tho timo of Captain Bllgh’s exposure, 
probably prevented the effects tixj>erienoed hy the crew of 
i;t46 Pandora. 


her for sea, under the name of His Majesty’s 
schooner Resource. As tho coast of Java is fre- 
quently infijsted with small piratical vessels, it was 
necessary that wo should bo provided with the 
proper means of defence. In this I was assisted 
by the friendship of Mr. Wanjon, who supplied 
me vrith four brass swivels, fourteen stand of small 
arms and ammunition, which ho obligingly let me 
liave as a loan, to he returned at Batavia. 

On the 20th of July, I had tho misfortune to 
lose Mr. David Nelson ; ho died of an inflamma- 
tory fever. The loss of this honest man I very 
mucli lamented; he had, with great care, and 
diligence, attended to the object for which he was 
sent, and had always been ready to forward every 
plan that was proposed, for the good of the service 
in which we were engaged. He was not less use- 
ful in our voyage hither, in the nourse of w'liieh 
he gave me great satisfaction, by tlio patience and 
fortitude with which ho conducted himself. 

July 21st. — This day, I was emjiloyod attending 
the funeral of Mr. Nelson. The corpse was car- 
ried by twelve soldiers drest in black, ])roccdcd by 
tlie minister ; next followed myself and the second 
governor ; llion ten gentlenu'ii of th'e town and 
tho officers of the ships in tho harbour ; and after 
them my own officers and people. 

After reading our burial-service, tho body was 
interred behind the chapel, in tho hurying-grouiid 
apiiroppiatcdfor the Europeans of the town. Iwas 
soiTy I could get iio tombstone to place over liis 
remains. 

This w^s the second voyage Mr. Nelson had un- 
dertaken to the Soutli Seas, liaving been sent out 
by Sir Joseph Banks, to collect plants, seeds, &(?. 
in Captain Cook’s last voyage. And now, jifti'r 
surmounting so many difficulties, and in the midst 
of thankfulness for his deliverance, he was called 
upon to pay tho debt of nature, at a timo least 
expected. 

Our schooner being victualled and ready for sea, 
on the 20ith of August, I took an affijctionate leave 
of tho hospitable and friendly inhabitants of Cou- 
panp and embarked. In the afternoon wo saiknl, 
having the launch, which had so much contribiitf^d 
to our preservation, in tow. Wc exchanged salutes 
with tho fort and shipping as we ran out of tho 
harbour. 

This settlement 'was foimcd in the year IflSO, 
aud is the only one tho Dutcli have on tho island 
Timor. They have residents in different paHs of 
the country'. On the north side of Timor, there 
is a Portuguese settlement. The produce of tho 
‘Island is chiefly sandal-wood and bccs-wax ; the 
former article is now scarce. Wax they have in 
great plenty. Tho bees build their nests in hushes 
and in the boughs of trees, to which the natives 
caiinq^ approjich but with fir^ The honey is put 
into jars, and tho wax is run into blocks of three 
feet in length, and from twelve to fifteen inches 
square. The natives, at least those who INo m 
the nqjghhourhood of Coupang, arc of a very indo- 
lent disposition, of which the Chinese have taken 
advantage ; for though the Malays are very fond 
of traffic, most of their trade is carried on in small 
• Chinese vcusels, of from ten to thirty tons bur- 
then. There is a market at Coupang for the 
country people, in which, however, there is little 
business done. I have seen a man from the coun- 
try, come to xnarket with two potatoes ; and this 
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is not unusual. These being sold for two doits 
(equal to a halfpenny English) serve, to supply 
him with betel to chew ; and the remainder of 
the day is passed in lounging about the town. 
The inlan<l p(50ple, who live at a distance from the 
Europeans, are strong and active ; but their want 
of cleanliness, subjects them to filthy diseases. • 
The chief of the natives, or king of the island, 
is by the Dutch styled Keyscr (emperor). This 
prince lives at a place called Backennafesy, about 
four miles distant from Coupang. His authority 
ov<u* the natives is not wholly undisputed ; which is 
by the Dutch attributed to the intrigues of thel*or- 
tiigues(;, who are on the north part of Timor. The 
island has lately suffered much by a competition 
between the present king and one of his nephews, 
which caused a civil war, that lasted from the begin- 
ning of the year 57HGto 17H8, when their differences 
were settled by A treaty chiefly in favour of the 
king. The ravages committed in these disputes, 
have occasioned a scarcity of provisions, tkat ]>ro- 
bably, from the want of industry in the natives, 
will not soon be remedied, I had an opportunity 
of making a visit to the king. His dwelling was a 
largo houst‘, wliieh was <livid('d into only three 
apartments, and surrounded by a piazza ; agrec- 
a}»ly situated, but very dirty, as was all the fm*ni- 
tun;. The king w’ho is an elderly man, rt‘ccived 
1110 with mueh civility, and ordered refreshments 
to he s<‘t before me, wljicli were, tea, rice, cakes, 
roasted Indian corn, and dried buffalo flesA, with 
about a pint of arrack, which 1 believe >va8 ail ho 
had. His dress wais a^clu'qiic wrapper girded 
round his waist witli a silk and gold belt, a loose 
linen jacket, and a coarse Iiaiidkerchief about Ids 
liead. A few of his chiefs were with him, who 
l)artook of our rcqiast ; after which tlie king relirt'd 
with three of them for a short time, a.jd when he 
returned, jiresented mo W'itli a round ]}lato of 
nietal about four inches diameter, on which was 
stain])ed the figure of a star. As I had been 
informed that arrack would bo,-iau acceptable 
* present, I was prepared to make a return, which 
was well received. They never dilute their liquor, 
and, from habit, arc able to drink a large quantity 
of s])irits at a time, without being intoxicated. 

When a king dies, a large feast is made, to winch 
all the inhabitants are itjvited. Tlie hotly, after a 
fe.w' days, is put into a coffin, wdiicli is closed up 
and kept three years fcfore it is interred. 

The Dutch have beim at some pains to establish 
I Christianity among the natives : but it has not 
gained much ground, except in the neighbourhood 
: of (Joiipang. The present king was christened by.j 
I the name of Barnai’dus. Ilis^ Indian name is 
^acchee Bannock, The Scriptures are translated 
j into the Malay language, and jirayers are per- 
1 formed, in the church at Coupang, by a Malay 
clergjTuan, in that language. 

I met, at Timor, with most of the fruits tliat are 
described in Captain Cobk’s first voyage as natives 
of Batavia, except the mangostan. The bread-fruit 
called by Malays soccoom, likewise ^grow’s 
lioro with great luxuriance, and appears to be as 
jnuch a native of this island as it is of Otahoite. 
The fruit is exactly of tlio same kind, but not, 
*^0 good. A bread-fruit of Timor, weighs half 
ns inuch more as one of equal size at Otaheite, 
It is not used here as broad, but generally eaten 
with milk and sugar. At Backeimassy I .saw 


about twenty of the trees, larger than any I have 
seen at Otaheite. Here is also a sort of bread- 
fruit tree, that produces seeds, not unlike Windsor 
beans, and equally palatable, cither boiled or 
roasted. No other part of the fruit is eatable ; 
and ^though the tree, I am told, is to all appear- 
ance the same as the other, the fruits have but 
little resemblance ; the fruit of this being covered 
with projecting poihts, nearly half an inch in length. 

I received a present of some fine plants, from 
the governor, which I was afterwards unfor- 
tunately obliged to leave at Batavia, for want of 
proper room to take care of them, in the packet 
by w'liich I returned to Europe. Mr. Wanjon 
likewise favoured me with some seeds for his 
Majesty’s gaaden at Kew, which I had tlie good 
foidune to deliver safe, on my return : and some 
of the mountain rice, cultivated at Timor, on the 
dry land, which was forwarded to his Majesty’s 
botanic garden at St. Vincent, and to other parts 
in the Wtffet Indies. 

A re.semblanec of language between the people 
of the South Sea islands, and the inhabitants of 
many of the islands in the East Indies, has be-eii 
remarked in Captain Cook’s first voyage. Here, 
the resemblance appeared stronger than has yet 
been noticed ; particularly in their numerals. 
But besides the language, I observed some cus- 
toms among the jieople of Timor, still more strik- 
ing for their similarity. They practise the Toogc- 
tooge* of tho Friimdly Islands, which they call 
Toomhock: and tho lioomee of Otaheite,, which 
tney call Bamas, I likewise saw, placed on their 
graves, offerings of baskets with tobacco and betel. 

I loft the goveriffh*, Mr. Van Este, at the point 
of death. this * gcjiitlenian our most grateful 
thanks are due, for the humane and friendly treat- 
ment that we received from him, Ilis ill state of 
health only prevented him from showing us more 
particular marks of attention. Unhappily, it is to 
Ids memory only tliat I now pay this tribute. It 
was a fortunate circumstance for us, that Mr. 
Wanjon, the next in place to the governor, was 
equally humane and ready to relieve us. His 
attention was unremitting, and, when there was 
a doubt about supplying me with money, to enable 
me to purchase a vegsed, he cheerfully took it upon 
himself ; without which, it was evident, I should 
liave been too late at Batavia to have sailed for 
Europe with the October fleet. I can only return 
such services by ever retaining a grateful remem- 
brance of them. ,Mr. Max, the town surgeon, 
likewise behaved to us with the most disinterested 
Immanity ; ho attended every one w ith the utmost 
care ; for which I could not prevail on him to re- 
ceive any payment, or to render me any account, 
o* other answer than that it was his duty. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

yaOM TIMOR TO liATAVlA. 

Thursday, August §Oth. — Fiiom Coupang wo 
steered N.W. by W., having a moderate breeze at 
S.E. with fair weather. • 

Saturday, 22d. — At daylight we sayr the Island 
Flores to the northward. We steered along the 
south side of Flores, mostly with light winds and 

' i 

* The Tooge-tooge and tho Roomee aro described hi Cap- 
tain Cook’s last voyage. 
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hazy weather, so that we did not constantly keep 
sight of the coast* 

Tuesday, 25th. — At noon wo were off Tooma 
island, which horo N.W. iyy N., throe or four 
leagues distant. There is a curious high peak on the 
S.W.part: the land near the shore is lowaiidwdody. 

On the 27th, at noon, we were near the entrance 
of the Straits of Mangaryn, which not appearing so 
open and clear as represented ii/tho map, I steered 
for the Straits of Sapi, intending to pass through ; 
but was obliged to give up •this plan, by strong 
currents setting to the S.E., wliieli there was not 
sufficient wind to enable us to stem. I therefore 
again stood for the Straits of Ma ngaryn, which we ran 
thorough in the afternoon of the 21)th, being favoured 
with a fresh breeze from the S.S.E. 4)n the Flores 
side, there are many good harbojirs and bays, 
where vessels may anchor ; but the country here- 
abouts appears burnt up and dcjsolate. 

When wc had passed the straits, wo kept to the 
westward, running along the north siftci of the 
islaiid*Sumbawa, wlioro there is a very high moun- 
tain near the coast ; at the foot of which, I am in- 
formed, are many runs of g(K)d water, conveniently 
situated for sliips to supply tliediselvt;R. 

In the night of tile .‘list, sc'voral ]»rows wtTc 
rowing about us, on which account we kept all 
night under arms. 

Thursday, .'Id. — Tliis and the two following 

days wo wert^ sailing along the north side of tJie 
island Lombock, on which is a high mountain. 
Most of the islainls in this route arc distinguished Ip/^ 
high mountains. Lombock appears to be well clothed 
with wood. In the nights we saw fires placed on 
the high lands, at a distance fWm the coast. 

Sunday, 6th. — 1 n the afternoon saw' the high 
land of Capo Sandana, which is the N.E. part of 
Java. The next day we were off Cape Saiidaiia, 
which is a low cape projecting from the high land 
already mcntioiied. 

We steered to the wcstw'ard, along the coast of 
Java ; and on the lOth, at noon, w'e uTicliored off 
Passourwang, a Dutch settlement on the coast 
of Java, in two fathoms ; distant from the shorts 
half a league ; the entrance of tin; river bearing 
S.W, The coast hereabouts is so shoal, that 
large ships are obliged to aschor thrcjo or four 
miles from the land. As soon as we w'ore i\t 
anchor, I got in my boat and went on shore. The 
banks of the river, near the enti’ance, wore mud, 
on which grew a few mangrove bushes. Among 
them we saw hogs running, ani^, many were lying 
dead in the mud, which caused a most intolerable 
stench, and made me heartily repent having come 
here, but after proceeding about a mile up the 
river, the course of which w^as sci^ientiiie, wo 
found a very pleasant country, and landt'd at*a 
small and well-constructod fort ; where i was re- 
ceived in a friendly and polite manner by M. 
Adrian Van R-ye, the commandant. By the 
return of the boat, I sent on board a small bul- 
l((ck, and other provisions. I likewise took a 
pilot to conduct us to Sourabya. 

The houses at Pfcssourwang are neatly built, and 
the Hx^ars to be well cultivated. The 

produce of tip iiettfemont is ric^, of which they 
export larg6,4uitnfljpties. There are but few Dutch 
here: fh(» Jwjanese are numerous, and their* 
chief liviM .Considerable splendour. They 

have gootd roads, and posts are established along 

the coast ; and it appears to bo a busy and well- 
regulated settlement. 

The next day, about noon, wc sailed ; and on 
the 12th, in the evening, anchored iu Sourabya 
road, ill seven fathoms : distance from the slioro 
one mile. Wo found riding here, seven square- 
rigged and Rovcral smaller vessels. 

it was too late when w’O anchored to send a 
boat on shore. The next morning, before day- 
light, thrdb guard-boats stationed themselves near 
us, and I w’as informed that I must not land or 
send a boat on shore. This restriction, 1 learnt 
from the officer of the guard boats, was in con- 
formity to general orders concerning all strange 
vessels on tlusir first arrival. At nine in the 
forenoon, leave came off for us to land, and soon 
after the guard-boats quitted us, 

I was i^coived on shore w'itli great civility and 
friendship by the gov(;rnor, or Oppcriiooft, M, 
Ant. Barkay, and the commaiidiuit of the troops, 
M. do Bose. By these gentlcmcm 1 was hospitably 
entertained, and adviscil to remain till the 1 6th, 
w’hen some vessels w'ere to sail, wdtii whom 1 
might keep company, which they recommended 
on account of pirates. » 

Sourabya is oiui of the mosti)loasanti>lace.s 1 ever 
saw*. It is situated on the banks of a river, and is a 
mile and a half distant from the sea shore, so that 
only the flag-staff can bt; seen from the I’oad. The 
river is navigable up to the town for ve.SHcls of 100 
tons bf»rth('n, and the bank on one side is made 
coiivcjiiicnt for tracking. The Chinese carry on a 
considerable trade horc‘, liave a town or camp 

on the sifie of the river opiiositc to Sourabya. The 
country near the tow’ii is fiat, and the soil light, so 
that they plpugh with a single hulloek or buffalo 
{karrabow). The Interior paids of the ctountry, 
Jiear the mountains, are infcste»l with a breed of 
tierce tigers, which makes travelling inland very 
dangerous. They have here a breed of horses, 
wdiieh are small, but they are liandsonni and strong. 

Tlie J^vanesi; in this neighbourhood ar(i nume- 
rous. M. Barkay and M, dc Bose took me with 
them to pay a visit to two of the |>rinc.ipal natives, 
whom w^e found attended by a niirr»ber of men 
armed with pikes, in gri.'at military order. AVe 
Avere entertained with a concert of music ; the in- 
struments were gongs, (lriim8,and a fiddle with two 
strings. I hired a pilot hcr^o carry us to Batavia. 

On the 1 7th, wo sailed fmn Sourabya, in com- 
pany with three prows. At noon, w'c anchored at 
Crissey, which is a town with a small fort belong- 
ing to the Dutch. Wc remained hero about two 
tliours and then weighed. 

The navigation,, through the Straits of Madura 
is so intricate, that, with tho little opportunity 1 

1 had, 1 am unable to undertake a llescription of it. 
The i^ext day (September 1 S^i) having passed the 
straits, wc bore away to the westward, along the 
coast of Java, iu company^ with tho prows l)efore 
inehtioned. Wo had re^lar soundings all the 
way tp Samarang, off which placo wo anchored on 
tho 22d in the afternoou. The shoalness of the 
coast here, makes the road of Samai*ang very 
inconvenient, both on aocount of the great distance 
• that largo sliips (of which there were several in tho 
road) are obliged to lie from the shore, and of the 
landing, which is in a river that cannot be entered 
before half-flood. This river resembles the on© 
at Passourwang, the shores being low, witli offen- 
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give dead animals lying about. I was met at was taken ill in the night with a violent pain in 


the landing-place by the equipage-master, and ho 
furnished mo with a carriage to carry mo to the 
governor, whose residence is about two miles from 
the town of Saraarang. I requested, and obtained 
leave, to have our w^ants supplied, which wore, to 
rcicruit our provisions, and to get anew main-iniist^ 
having sprung ours in tlie passage from Sourabya. 

Samarang is a fortified town, surrounded by a 
wall and ditch ; and is the most considerable settie- 
nicnt, next to Batavia, that the Dutch have in Java. 
Here is a very good hospital, and a public school, 
chiefly for teaching the mathematics. They have 
likewise a theatre. Provisions are rciiiarkahly 
chemp hero, beef being at ton doits per pound, ami 
the price of a fowl fwtdve doits. 

1 experienced great civility from some of the 
gontleincn at Samarang, particularly from M. Ic 
Baron do Bose, a niereliant, brother to the M. dc 
Bose, eommamlant of the troops at Sourabya: 
and Iroiri M. Abcgg, the surgeon of the <i(>spit:il, 
to wliom w^e wereiiicUd,)ted for advice and me<licines, 
, for which he would not consent ti> i*eceiv(! payment, 
j On the 2t)th, wo saih'd from Samarang; and 
I with us, a galh'y mounting six s^Yiv('Is, which the 
governor had <lirceted to accompany us to Batavia, 
j On the first of October wo aneliored in Batavia 
road, wliere we found riding, a Dutch ship of war, 
and twenty sail of Dutch Dust India ships, bcshles 
nuiny smaller vessels. 


CHAPTER XX. 

OOCeHlirVCKS at UATAVIA, and CASSAOR TUnNCB TO 
EN(jr.ANJ). ^ 

In the afternoon, at four* o’clock, T went on 
shorts, and landed at a house by the ^iver, wbei*e 
strungors first stoj) and give an ac(*ouut who they 
are, wheiiecj they eoiiie, Ac. Prom this place, a 
Malay genthMiian took me in a carriage to tlm 
iSabandar, Mr. Knglel]^ird, wlios^ liou%i w'as in 
the environs of tlie city, on the sid(i nearest the 
shipjjiiig. The ilabandar is the oftieer with whom 
all strangers arc ohligiid to transact tlun'r husiness: 
at least, the wdiole must go through his hands. 
AVith liiin, I went to pxiy my respects to tlie 
governor-general, who 3*<;ceived me with great 
civility. 1 acquainted his cxccdleiiey with my 
I situation, and requested my peoj>le might be taktm 
i (^arc of, and that wo should be allowed to take a 
passage to Europe in the first ship that sailed. I 
likewise desired permission to sell the schooner 
and liiunch. All tliis his excellency told me shouUk 
I he gninted. I then took leavt;, iind returned with 
j the Siibandar, ■^lo wrote down the particulars of 
i Jny wants, in oreflr to form from them a ixjgular peti- 
tion, to he presented Jo the council the next dyy. 
had brought from the governor of Coupang, directed 
for the governor-general at Batavia, the account 
of my voyage and misfortune, translated into 
Hutch, from an account that I had given ^ Mr. 
Van Estc. So attentive had they been at Timor 
to every thing that related to us. 

There is a large hotel at Batavia, fitted up pur- 
posely for the accommodation of striingers, who* 
are not allowed to reside at any other place. It is 
situated near the great river, in a part of the city 
that is reckoned the most airy and hcsalthy.^ Never- 
theless^ I found the air hot and suffocating, and 


my head. The next morning, at nine, the council 
sat, and I attended, accompanied hy the Sabandar ; 
and w as informed tliat the council had complied 
with all I had requested. 

When I returned to the hotel, my head-acli 
increased, and a violent fever came on. I sent to 
acquaint the Sabandar of my situation, and was 
soon after attcmfled by the head surgeon of the j 
town hospital, Mr. Aaiisorp ; by whose care and 
skill, in less than 2l houi*s, the fever considerably 
abated, but a severe head-ach continued. T hod an 
invitation from the goveriior-gi'ucral to dine with 
him; which, of course, I was obliged to decline. 

I hired a caiTiage, which cost three dollars 
p(‘r day, foi* the benclit of taking an airing. My 
lodgings at the hotel were so close and hoi, that I 
desmed the Sabandar to apply to the governor- 
gcmeml, for leave to hire a house in the country ; 
whicli request his excellency not only immediately 
complied* with, hut gave directions for my being 
accommodated .at the hobso of the physician or 
surgeon -general, Mr. Sparling. 

One of my px^ople, 'I’liomas Ilall, heing ill w'ith 

dux, .1 obtaiiH'd lea.ve for him to bo sent to the 
country hospital, w hich is achnveniciitxiiry building. 

Tuesday, htli. — This morning, fit sunrise, I left 
the Jiotel, and w^as carried to Mr. Sparling’s house, 
about four miles distant from the city, and near the 
convalescent liospital, which at this time had also 
sick mc'ii in it, tliC5 whole nunihcr of patients 
i,niounting t(* 800. T found every thing pi’epared 
for my comfort and convenience. Mr. Sparling 
would suffer mo to take no medicine, thougli I had 
still considerabhi h^ver with hoad-ach : hut I found 
so much relief from the diflerenco of the air, that 
in tlui evening I w'jis abhi to accompany Mr. 
Sparling on a visit to the governor-general, at one 
of his country seats; where we found many ladies, 
all ilressed in the Malay fashion, sonui of them 
richly ornamented with jewels. 1 had invitfitions 
from several gentlemen, and some very kindly 
pressed me to make tlnrir country houses my 
abode, till my heiilth should be re-established. 

My jiidisi»osition iiKuxxisiiig, IMr. Sjiarling ad- 
vised im? to quit Batavia Jis speedily as possible, 
and reprt^sented thc*necessity of it to the governor- 
gcnei'fil. I was informed from his exctdlericy, that the 
homeward hound ships were so much crowded, that 
there would be no possibility of all my people going 
in one ship, ami that they could be accommodated 
no other way that! hy dividing them into different 
ships. Seeing, therefore, tluit a separation was 
miavoidahle, 1 determined to follow the advice of 
the physician, and, as a packt't was appointed to 
j^il for Europe on the IGtli instant, 1 sent to re- 
quest of tho governor that I might be allowed to 
tiikc a passage in Ikt for myself, and as many of 
my people as th<*y w ere able to receive. In xin- 
swer to this, I was acquainted that myself and two 
more could be accommodated in the packet, she 
bemg too small to admit a greater number ; but tliat 
I might rest assured of passages being provided for 
those tliat remained, bj" the calMiest opportunities. 

Friday, 9 th, — This day, anchored in the road, 
the General Elliot, an English ship, coiuiiianded 
by CapcaHi Lloyd. In tho Straits of Banca. he had 
met with some boats belonging to the East India 
Company’s ship Yanslttart, £at was lost in the 
Straits of BlUaton, by having struck on a rock 
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that went through her bottom. Captain Wilson, 
who coininanded the Vansittart, I was informed, 
had just finished a survey of those straits, and was 
hoisting his boat in, when thfe ship struck. Imme- 
diately on receiving the intelligence, Captain Lloyd, 
in the General Elliot, and another shii) in compu,ny, 
called the Nonsuch, sailed for the wreck. They 
found the ship had been burnt down to the water’s 
edge by the Malays. They, li'x^wcver, saved 40 
chests of treasure, out of 55, which were said to 
have been on board. Most outlie ship’s company 
were saved : one man only was lost in tlio ship, 
and five others- in a small boat were missing, wdio 
were supposed to have taken some of the treasure. 
— The greater part of the people went with Cap- 
tain Wilson, to China, and some were .with Captain 
Lloyd. 

Saturday^ 10th. — This morning, the llcsourco 
was sold by public auction : the custom at Batavia, 
is to begin high, and to lower the price, till some 
person bids; and the first bidder is the buyer. 
Slie was accordingly put up at 2000 rix-dollai'S, 
but, to my great disa])pointmcnt, no one offered to 
purchase before tlie auctioneer bad lowered the 
demand to 205 rix-dollars, for which price she 
was sold ; the purchaser being an Englishman, 
Captain John Eddie, who commanded an English 
fillip from Bengal. If no strangers had been ])re- 
sent at the sale, I imagine they would have lot her 
run down to 200 dollars, in which case I should 
have had no alternative. 

The launch likewise was sold. The services she 
had rendered us, made me feel great reluctance at 
parting with her ; which I would not have done, 
if I could have found a convenient opportunity of 
getting her conveyed to Europe. 

Little as the stdioonor had sold for, I ftumd I 
was in danger of having the sum lessened; for the 
Sabandar informed mo, that, by an order of the 
council, there was a duty on the sale of all vessels. 
With this demand I would by no means comply; 
for I thought I had sufficiently suffercul, in sus- 
taining a loss of 705 rix-dollars out of 1000, by the 
purchase and sale of the vessel, she having cost 
1000 rix-dollars. 

This day, Thomas Hall, whom I had sent to he 
taken care of at the hospital,j^died. Ho had been 
ill of a flux from the time of our arrival at Timor. 

Monday, 12th. — I agreed with the captain of the 
packet for a passage to Europe, for myself, my 
clerk, and a servant. The Sabandar informed me, 
it was necessary that my officer.^ and people should 
bo examined before a notary, respecting the loss 
of the Bounty, as otherwise the governor and 
council were not legally authorized to detain hc^, 
if she should be found in any of the Butch settle- 
ments. They were therefore, at my desire, cxcs,- 
miued ; and afterwards made affidavit before the 
governor and council at the Stadt-house. 

My officers complaining to me of the unreason- 
ableness of some tradesmen’s bills, I spoke to the 
Sabandar. A bill of 51 dollars for five hats, ho 
reduced to 30 dollars, and^in other articles nmdo 
proportionable deductions. 

Paper money is the currency of Batavia, and is 
so understood in all bargains. At this time, paper 
was at 28 per cent, discount : tnere is likewise a 
differeif'ce in tho value of tlip ducatoon^ which at 
Batavia is 80 stivers, and in Holland only 63 
fitivers: this occasions a loss of 21 ^ per cent, on 

remittance of money. It therefore follows, that if 
any person at Batavia remits money by bills of 
exchange to Europe, they lose by the discount and 
the exchange 49J; per cent. 

Those who have accounts to pay, and can give 
unexceptionable bills on Europe, will find a con- 
sijcrablo saving by nc^gociating their bills with 
private people ; who are glad to give for them a 
premium of 20 per cent, at the least. This dis- 
covery, I made somewhat too late to profit by. 

One of the greatest difficulties that strangers 
have to encounter, is, their being obliged to live 
at the hotel. This hotel was formerly two houses, 
which by doors of communication have been made 
one. It is in the middle of a range of buildings, 
more calculated for a cold country than for such 
a climate as Batavia. There is no free circulation 
of air, and what is equally bad, it is always very 
diriy ; and there is great want of attendance. 
What they call cleaning the house, is another 
nuisancfft; for they never use any water to cool. it 
or to lay the dust, but sweep daily with brooms, 
in such a manner, that those in the houso are 
almost suffocated );y a cloud of dust. 

The months of Decemher and January are 
reckoned the most unhealthy of the y<‘ar, the 

heavy rains being then set in.- The aecouut of, 

tho s(‘usons, as given to me here, I believe may be 
relied on. 

The middle of November, the west monsoon 
begins, and rain. 

December and January. — Continual rain with 
strong ■westerly wind. 

Fobrurry. — Westerly Wind. I’owards the end 
of this momth tho rain bt'giiis lo a])at(;, 

ISIarch. — Intervals of fine weather. Wind 
wc.sterly. “ 

April. — Tn this month the cast monsoon begins. 
Weather gtnerally fine, with showei’s of rain. 

May. East monsoon fixed. Showery. 

June and July. Clear weather. Strong east wind. 

August and Septeinhcr. Wind more; modi'rate. 

I OctobbV. In this monVh, tho w’iiid begins to 
bo variable, with show ers of rai%, 

Tho current is said ahvays to run with tho 
wind. Nevertheless I found the reverRO in sail- 
ing from Timor to Java. Between the end of 
October and the beginning of the ensuing year, 
no Dutch ship bound for Europe is allow'od to 
wtil from Batavia, for fear of being near thi? 
Mauritius, at tho time of tho hurricanes, wdiich 
arc frequent there in December and January. 

My illness ]>revented mo from gaining much 
^knowledge of Batavia. Of their public buildings, 

I saw nothing that gave me so much satisfaction 
as their country hospital for seamen. It is a largo 
commodious and airy building, li;)Out four miles 
|rom the town, close to the side of the river, or 
rath^i* in the river : for th? ground on which it 
stands has, by labour, been made an island of, and 
the. sick are carried there in a hoat : each ward 
is a separate dwelling, and the different diseases 
are plopcrly classed. They have sometimes 1 400 
patients in it : at this time there were 800, but 
more than half of these were recovered and fit 
for service, of whom SOO were dc'stined for the 
fleet that to sail for Europe. I w’ont through 

most of the wards, and there appeared great care 
and attention. The sheets, bedding, and 
of the sick wero perfectly neat and clean. The 
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house of the pliysician, Mr. Sparling, who has the j 
management of the hospital, is at one extremity ,] 
of the building : and hero it was that I resided. : 
To the attention and care of this gentleman, for 
which he would receive no payment, I am proba- 
bly indebted for my life. 

The hospital in the town is well attended, but 
the situation is so ill chosen, that it certainly 
would be the saving of many lives to build one in 
its stead up the river ; which might bo done with 
great advantage, as water carriage is so easy and 
convenient. A great neglect in some of the com- 
manders of the shipping here, was suffering their 
people to go dirty, and frequently without frock, 
shirt, or any thing to cover their bodies ; which, 
besides being a public nuisance, must probably be 
productive of ill health in the most robust consti- 
tution. 

The governor-general gave me leave to lodge 
all ray people at the country hospital, which I 
thought a great advantage, and with w'hich they 
wtr«’ perfectly satisfied. The officers, Ii<twcver, 
at their own request, remained in the town. 

The time fixed for the sailing of the packet ap- 
proaching, T settled my accounts with the Sabaiidar, 
leaving opeiuthc victualling account, to be closed 
by Mr. Fryer, the master, previous to his de- 
parUire ; whom 1 likewise authorised to sii})ply the 
men and officers left under his command, with 
one mouth’s pay, to enable them to purchase 
clothing for their passage to England. 

1 had been at great pains to bring living*|)lant3 
from Timor, in six tubs ; which contained jacks, 
nancas, karambolus, nani^ams, jambos, and three 
tliriving bread-fruit plants. These I thouglit might 
be st^rviccablo at the Capo of Good Hope, if 
brought no farther : hut I had the inortification 
of b(;ing obliged to leave tlieiTi all at ftatavia. I 
took these plants on board at CoupJng, on the 
2()th of August : they had experienced a passage 
of forty-two days to my arrival here. Tlie bread- 
fruit plants died to the root, and sprouted afresh 
from thence. The karambolas, jacks, naimas, and 
nuimiams, I had raised from the seed, and they were 
ill fine order, Nte judgment can hence be formed 
of tile success of traiisjiorting plants, as in the 
pr(?sont trial they had many disadvantages. 

This morning, I'riday IGth, before sun-rise, I 
embarked on board the Vlydte packet, commanded 
hy Captain Peter Oouvret, bound for Middlcburgh. 
With me liliewise embarked Mr. John Samuel, 
clerk, and John Smith, seaman. Those of our 
company who staid behind, the govornor promised 
uie should follow in the first ships, and bo as little 

divided as possible. At seven o’clock the( 

packet weighefd, and sailed out of the road. 

On the lath we spoke the Rambler, an Ameri- 
can brig, belongftig to Boston, hound to Batavia. 
After passing the Straits of Simda, we steered t <4 
the north of the CoeJs Isles. These islands, ^Cap- 
tain Couvret informed me, are full of cocoa-nut 
trees : there is no anchorage near them, but 
good landing for boats. 

In the passage to the Cape of Good HopeMiere 
occurred nothing worth remark. I cannot, how- 
ever, forbear noticing the^utcli manner of navi- 
gating. They steer by true compass, or rather 
ciuleavotir so to do, by means of a smau moveable 
central card, which 'they set to the meridian : and 
whenever they discover the variation has altered 


degrees since the last adjustment, they again 
correct the central card. T'liis is steering wdthin 
a quarter of a point, without aiming at greater 
exactness. The officer of the watch likewise cor- 
rects the course for lee-way, by liis own judgment, 
before it is marked down in the log board. They 
heav% no log : I was told that the Company do not 
allow it. Their manner of computing their run, 
is by means of a measured distance of forty feet 
along the ship’s lido : they take notice of any 
remarkable patch of froth, when it is abreast the 
foremost end of the Aeasured distance, and count 
half seconds till the mark of froth is abreast the 
after end. Witli the number of half seconds thus 
obtained, they divide the number forty-eight, 
taking the product for the rate of sailing in geo- 
graphical miles in one hour, or the number of 
l)utch miles in, four hours. 

It is not usual to make any allow'anco to the 
sun’s declination, on account of being on a dif- 
ferent meridian from that for which the tables 
arc calculated : they in general compute w'itli the 
numbers just as they are found in the table. From 
all this it is not difficult to conceive the reason 
why the Dufeh are frequently above ten degrees 
out in their reckoning. Their jiassages likewise 
arc considerably lengthened* by not carrying a 
sufficient quantity of sail. 

Becomber Kith, in the afternoon we anchored 
in Table Bay. The next morning I went on shore, 
and waited on his Excellency M. Vauder Graaf, 
who received me in the most polite and friendly 
nj^inner. The Guardian, commanded by Lieut. 
Rioii, had left the Cape about eight days befoi’e, 
with cattle and stores for Port Jackson. This day 
anchored in Table Bay, the Astree, a French 
frigate, commanded by the Count de St. Rivel, 
from the Islo of France, on board of which ship 
was the late governor, the Chevalier d’Entrecas- 
treaiix. Other ships that arrived during my stay 
at the Cape, were, a French forty gun frigate, an 
East India ship, and a brig of the same nation : 
likewise two other French ships, wdth slaves from 
the coast of Mosambiqiie, bound to tlio West 
Indies : a Dutch packet from Europe, after a 
four months’ passage : and the Harpy, a South 
Sea whaltjr, wdth .500 barrels of spermaceti, and 
400 of siial and othep oils. There is a standing 
opder from the Dutch East India Company, that 
no person who takes a passage from Batavia for 
Euroj)e, in any of their ships, shall be allowed to 
leave the ship before she arrives at her intended 
port ; according to^which rt^gulation, I must have 
gone to Holland in the packet. Of this 1 was not 
informed till I was taking leave of the goVernor- 
gAieral, at Batavia, when it was too late for him 
to give the captain an order to permit me to land 
iif the channel. He however desired I would 
make use of his name to Governor Vander Graaf, 
who readily complied witli my request, and gave 
tho necessary orders to the captain of the packet, 
a copy of which his Excellency gave to me ; and 
at tho same time, recommendatory letters to 
people of consequence id Holland, in case 1 should 
be obliged to proceed so far. • 

I left a letter at the Capo of Good Hope, to be 
, forwarded to Goyeriior Phillips, at Port Jackson, 
by the fii‘§t opportunity ; containing a short ac- 
count of my voyage, with a descriptive listiof the 
pirates : and from Batavia 1 had written to Lord 
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Cornwallis ; so that every part of India will be 
prq)arod to receive tlieiii. 

Wo sailed from thoCajje, on Saturday, 2nd Jan- 
uary, 17.90, ill company with the Astreo French 
frigate. The next morning neither ship nor land 
was in sight. On the 1 5tli, wo juissed in sigjit of 
the island St. Helena. The 21st, we saw the Island 
Ascension. On the lOtJi of February, the wind 
being at N. E., blowing fresh, ouy, sails were covered 
with a fine orange-coloured dust. Fuego, tlie 
westernmost of the Cape de ,Verd islands, and the 
nearest land to us, on that day at noon bore N.E. by 
E. J E., distance HO leagues. On the 13ih of 
March, we saw the Bill of Portland, and on the 
evening of the next day, Sunday March the 14th, 
I left the packet, and was landed at I’ortsmouth, 
by an Isle of Wight boat. 

Those of my officers and people' whom I left at 


Batavia, wore provided with passages in the 
earliest ships ; and at the time we parted, were ; 
apparently in good health. Nevertheless they ! 
did not all live to quit Batavia. Mr. Elphinstoiie, , 
master’s mate, and l*etcr Linkletter, seaman, i 
died within a fortnight after my departure ; the ! 
hardships they had experienced having rendered ; 
t'iiem unequal to cope with so unhealthy a climate 
as that of Batavia. The remainder embarked on 
board the Butch fleet fur Europe, and arrived 
safe at tliis country, except Robert Lamb, wdio 
died on the passage, and Mr. Led ward, the sur- 
geon, who has not yet been heard of. Thus 
of niiietecji who w'cre forced liy the mutineers 
into the launch, it has pleased God that tw'olve 
should surmount the diflicnities and dangers of 
the voyage, and live to revisit their native 
country. ^ 


APPENDIX; 


CONTAINING 

ADDITIONAL PARTICULARS RESPEOTINO THE MUTINY ON I^OARD THE BOUNTY, AND A RELATION 
OF THE FATE OF THE MUTINEERS, AND OF TUJC SETTLEMENT IN Pl'I’CAlRN'S ISLAND.* 


Captain Bligh’s account of his voyage has been 
given precisely as ho published it, in 1792, wifli- 
out any alteration, saving the sujqirossioii of tliosc 
parts where he records his observations of the 
latitude, longitude, liearings and ^ soundings of 
particular places, of no iiitei’cst to any ])ut the 
mariner, and even to him now ivnder<*d almost, 
if not <j[uito useless, by subsequent and more ac- 
curate surveys. 

The superiority of the }d(!asuro derived from 
reading a journal of facts, recorded day by day 
w]:ile the immediate impression remains, ovt;r a 
formal narrative, is so great, as to rcink r it very 
desirable that the original should be jiresented to 
the public, ratlnrr than a vamped and tinselliHl 
substitute. In many cases Jiowever, the original 
is not adapted for that purpose ; but the jiresoiit 
is far otherwise, and we trace the daily progress 
of the skilful mariner, on whose life the existence 
of his fellow sufferers depended, with earnest hope 
and eager expectation. His ^narrative is like a 
moving picture ; full of horriirs, it is but of 
horrors that fix our gaze upon tliem. 

Captain Bligh’s character stood deservedly high 
in his profession, in which he afterw'ards rose to 
the rank of a flag officer, hut his temper was infliAu, 
and when under its influeuce he suftcred himself 
to use language both to his crew and officers, which 
it is now surprising to believe was not quite un- 
common at that period, even from gentlemen hold- 
ing the rank he did, at the time of the mutiny. 

Bisputes bega.T early betw'cen him and his officers 
jj|,nd crew, and appear to liave originated from tlie 
circumstance of the commander combining in his 

* The authorites chiefly relied oin are the papers of* 
Oapt. Hey wood, first made public in 18 a> ; the narrative of 
ihe voyaijfo of the Pandora, by Mr. Hamilton ; the voyage 
)f ttm Briton, by Mr. ShiUibeor j and the narrative of Capt. 
Beechey's voyage in the Blossom. 


owq pcrsoTi, as w’as usual in small vessels, the | 
offic(iS of captain and pursier. Many irritating | 
iiltercatians occurred, w lntdi were met })y Captain ! 
Bligli w’ilh much heat of ttiin]H>r, but when ])asscd, j 
though forgotten by him, were remembered by 1 
otbei'S. Ifis eoncli!-ci in the voyage out, when his { 
judicious npgulatioiis ])reserved the lu'alth of his I 
shq>’s coTU]>any in a very trying season, and the 
remarkable steadin(.‘s.s of bis management of his 
men, when exposed in the lioat, and tried to the 
utmost by thpir behaviour, even then unrnly, 
prove him to have been Viot only fully equal, but 
worthy to command. Six months’ rtilaxa tie n from 
the strict ivins of discipline on the fascinating 
shores of Otaheite, were not calculated to make 
the renewed curb sit easy. Disputes again began, 
and the cai)tain’8 temy)cr again got the better ot 
him. Christian, who had received kindness from 
the captain with one hand and insults with the 
other, took a sudden resolution which he after- 
wards repented bitterly ; he found ready help- 
mates, but none rallied round the captain. All 
^ save the captain’s clerk on the one side, and those 
whom Christian had, in the first instance, called 
on, on the other^ wore for a time paralys(^d, and 
slowly took their determination biassed by fear or 
Jiatred in all their actions, but none by love, if w'e 
c!xcc^»t the compassionate saSlor wdio fed the cap- 
tain with shaddock. 

Captain Bligh considered the mutiny ns tlio 
result of a conspiracy, but no evidence to su])i>ort 
thAt bpiriion was ever produced ; on the contrary, 
in a journal kept by Morrison the boatswain’s mate, 
an account of its origin is given, professedly from 
Christian’s own relation, and this, is the only dis- 
tinct narrative of it that has ever been made public. 
It appears that Christian, feeling himself much 
aggrieved at the captain’s treatment, had formed 
the resolution of quitting the ship on the evening 
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preceding the mutiny, and for that purpose had 
provided himself with a stout plank, to which he 
ihad fixed several staves. On this frail raft he 
' determined to trust himself, hoping to reach tho 
{island of Tofoa ; and with this view had, with tho 
jissistauco of two midshipmen, Stewart and Hay- 
ward, who were privy to his design, filled a bag, 
with provision. The ship making very little way, 
prevented him from executing liis design. About 
half past three ho lay down to sleep, and at four 
was l oused to take the watch. Ou going on deck 
: lie found his mate, Mr. Hayward, asleej), and the 
, other office r, Mr. llallett, did not appear, lie in- 
stantly determined 1o seizo the shi]), winit forward, 
spoke to some of tho crow ho thought he could 
, trust, put anns in their hands, and proceeded its 
I Captain llligh ivlatt'S. 

i This api)eai*s from all the various accounts of 
jthe evidence on tlie (’onrt Martial, afun-wards 
I held on the mutineers, to liave been the trite 
I state of the case ; hut the moral ohiigatlon ohe- 
dionce to discipline in a shi[), must have heesi 
' totally forgotten hy lioth oliicers jiiid crew, when 
Ijuicli a sadden di’termination was thought capable 
of ex(‘Cution, lyid not one soul stepped forward to 
oppose it. 

' When the boat containing Captain Hligb :!:;d 
1 Ills coinjiauioiis was cast oif, there remained ou 
board tho JJouiity — 

' Fletciu r (’JtlusTlAN,]Milslo^’^)^tato,lnnl JictingLiculcnunl, 

! aftcrwiirdn Tuur<U‘rc(l Ilf Pitciiirii’.s Island. » 

I I'ErRa IlKvwooii, Midshijanan. hurrondcrccl Jihiisnl^ to 
j (’iiptaiu F.dwards of tho i’.UKlora; was tried, eondoimi- 
I I'd, ])iirdtmeJ, and aftcrwarda*iittain(Ml the rank^of cap- 
j tniii in thn servhjo. 

Yni N'c, JMidhhipmnti. died at IMtoairn’s Island. 
tiKoKOK Stkwaiit, d<i., dr(jwned on boar<l tho P«in<loriv. 

Cneuenoa,, Mastcr-at-AiAis, luiu’dcrcd I'y 
' Tljoinj>.son, at Ofiihcitt'. ♦ 

; JoHw iiliLLS, Gunner’s lUato, murdorod at Pitcairn’s Island. 
•Iamiis Mourison, Hoatbwain’b IMato, tried, londemtied, 
i and jiardoncd. 

' Thomas Seaman, tried, coudon^iod, nnd oxc' 

cuted. t -• 

, Mattiikw Qcint.Mi, do., j/ut to death hy Adaina and 
Young at Pitoairn's Island. 

: John .Sum.vku, do., drowned on board tho P.andura. 

I <K'ii.v Ylna.wAUii, do,, tried, condemnetl, and executed. 

I WiLF.iAM M'Koy, do., coiinnittod suicide at Pitcairn’s 
j Island. 

I IIk.vuy JfiLi.nuANT, do., drowned on bo.ard the X’aud.ira. 
t ‘'liouAEi. IJviiNK, do., tiietl niul acquitted. 

1 "ilmam ]Mi;.si>rat, do., trietl, condemned, and pardoned. 
Ale.xanukh SiuiTir (alias John Adams), do., died at I’it* 

I cairn’s Island in 1021). 

1 YViluams, do., murdered at Pitcairn's Tshind. 
j i'noM \s J'^LT.isoN, do., tried, condemned, and executed, 
j IsAAi' .Mautiv, do., murdered at Pitcairj’s Island. 

I X^^iCHAan Skinnkh. do., dromied on board the Pandora. 
Maithkw Thompson, do., put to death by tho natives at 
; ^haheite, for the murder of Clnirehill. 
i lia.rAAi JIrown, (iardenei'y murdered at Pitcairn’s Tslrfhd. 
j Cor.UMAN, Amiourer, tried and acquitted. 

•uiii.ns Norman, Carpenter’s Mate, do. do. 
tno.MAs M’lN-rosH, Carpenter’s Crew, do. do. 

When Captain Bligh’s boat >vas cant off, Clifi.s- 
hau as.suined tho command of tho Bounty; he 
for Toobouai, an island situated in latitude 
111' S., and longitude 3.7 W., where they 
ancliored on the 'iSth May, 1789. All tlih bread- 
^hit plants .were thrown overboard, and tho pro- 
ffi'ty of the officers and men sent adrift was 
mded amoug^ tlio mutineers. Here they intended 


to form a settlement; but, in consequence of 
quarrels among themselves, and with the natives, 
and the want of many things which could be pro- 
cured at Otaheitc, hut \fhich could not be obtained 
at Toobouai, they determined to go to Otaheite, 
hut \iitli jio intention of remaining there. On 
their arrival (on tho (Jth of June) they told the,, 
Otaheitcans that Captain Bligh had fallen in with 
their old friend Cook, who was engaged 

in forming a settlonn'iit on an island called Why- 
tootakco, and that Captain Bligh and the rest of 
tho crew had stop])t'd with liim ; that the com- 
mand of tile vc.s.sel had boim transferriid to Chris- 
tian, who had been sent t(j obtain a fresh supply 
of stores. Tliis story was readily bein' ved by the 
Otaluiitean.s, wjio imuK'diately set about collt*cting 
jirovisioiis, aiid^in a few days .sent on board 312 
hogs, 38 goats, 8 dozen of fowls, a bull, and a cow, | 
and a large qumitity of bread-fruit, plantains, ! 
ban.anas, and other fruits. Cliri.stian peremptorily ! 
forbade any jx'rson to remain at Otaheite, and ' 
Ills partisans kept so close a watch on tho.se wlio ! 
Avert! suspected of any inclination to leav||^iein, 1 
that none could contrive to c.scape ; and ^Fsoon ! 
as the stort!S wire all on board, they again set 
sail and riiturni'd to 'J’oohonal, where they again I 
went to work to build a fort, but finding it inipos- j 
sible to agree together, it was at last determined ' 
to abandon 1'oobouai, take tlio ship back to Ota- 
hci|B, and laud all who chose to quit her there. 
They arrived in ^latavai Bay on the ‘20th of Sep- 
tember, when sixteen men were! put on shore; 
tlie'small arms, powder, and stores, wore cipially 
divided between the two parties ; and on the j 
night of the 2 1 st September, Christian and his i 
companiou.s ai^iii si‘t sail, carrying with them | 
.seven Otalicitean men, and twelve women. Where j 
they intended to go w'as not known, but Christian 
had been licard to say, that he should seek for an 
uninhabited island, where there was no harbour, 
and should there run tho siiip ashore and break 
her up. 

The natives treated their guests with tlio 
greate.st iio.si)itality, and several of the English- i 
men married Otaheiteaii women, and when they I 
were .seized in 1789, many of them had cliildreii. 
Mr. Stewart, in partieul|r, had married the daughter | 
of a eliief, who i)Osscssed a very large tract of; 
country; and Avlieu the l*aiidora arrived was i 
living with her as a man of propisriy and con- j 
sequence*. Morrison, Ileyw'ood, and Stewart, ; 
Avheu id Toobouai, h\d formed a plan of seizing | 
tho .ship’s boat, and escaping to Otaheite, but I 
i^baudoued tho design, finding that the condition | 
of the boat W’as too bad to give them a chance of 
succe.ss. Morrison now undertook to build a 
schdbner, which, wdth the assistance of the car- 
^penter, the coojiei’, and some others, he completed, 
ilia object was to reach Batavia in time to join 
the next fleet hound to Holland, and he and six 
of liis companions actually Set sail, but found 
theifiselves obliged to return, as their stores 
proved too small for so long an expedition, and 
the natives, who did not wish to f)art with them, 
refused to give them more. This schooner ac- 

• « 

• The parti of po<1r 8tc\vart and hia wife and oliild ia 
described in tho first mieslonary voyage of tlia ahip)>uff 
aa having boon heart-rending. Hia wife died of a broken 
heart two moutha after hia departure* 
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companied the Pandora when she left Otaheito, by Stewart and Hcywood, who voluntarily aurren- 1 
parted company with her near tho Palmerston dered themselves ; they, however, met with a very i 
Islands, but arrived safely at Samaraiig, in Java, ungracious reception from Captain Edwards, who I 
after a voyage in which tlie crew suffered dread- ordered them to be put in irons immediately, A ' 
fully from want pf water and provisions. She party was sent after the rest of the mutineers, who I 
was an admirable sailor, and was afterward cm- were soon secured ; and the whole were lodged i 
ployed in the sea-otter trade, and subsequently togetlier in a small prison erected for the purpose 
bought at Canton by the late Captiiin Broughton, on the quarter-deck, the only entrance to which I 
to assist in the survey of tho (yast of Tartary. was by a scuttle in the roof, about eighteen inches ' 
Stewart and Heywood did not join Morrison in square, and confined with both legs and feet in i 
this expedition, considering it .much better to irons. “ The prisoners’ wives,” says Mi*. Ham il- 
remain at Otaheite, where it Avas certain that ton, in his account of the Pandora’s voyage, 
some Euro])eau vessel would touch before a long “ visited the ship daily, and brought their chil- 1 
time clai)scd. dren, Avho were permitted to be carrietl to their i 

When Captain Bligh arrived in England and the uiihap]>y fathers. To see the poor captives in ; 
account of the mutiny was given to the world, a irons weeping over their tender offspring, was too j 
universal feeling of sympathy for the sufferei’s, moving a scene for any feeling heart. Their 
and of indignation against tho biiitinecrs, took wiA’-es brought them ample supplies of every j 
possession of the public mind. It Avaa felt, and delicacy that the country afforded Avhilc avo lay ' 
justly, that any br<jacli of that discipline which is there, and Ixsliavod with the greatest fidelity and | 
tho main stay of the na\"y, the biiUvark of Britain, affection to tbeiii.” 

is deserving of severe ijunisliment ; and that, the Sixteen men had left tho Bounty at Otaheit(i ; 
perpetoitors of so flagrant a violation of tlio first fourteen Averc noAv on board tlic Pandora ; the ' 
of a ifPiimairs duties should be pursued cA'en to remaining two had both died violent deaths. One ' 
the uttermost parts of the earth, and brought of llu'st;, Churchill, Avas murdcresd by his compii- 1 
back to answer for thoir crime to their injured nion Thompson, for some insult he’had retu'ived ; : 
country. The Admiralty were fully po8scs.sed of and Thompson avius in return stoned to (huith by j 
these sentiments, and distormiiied to make every the iiatiAes, the friends of the? murdered man, ; 
effort to secure the offenders : Avitli this vicAv tho who had attained the rank of a cliiqf. i 

Pandora frigate, Capt. EdAA'ard Edwards, moi|^t- The Pandora set sail on the 8th May, and 
ing twenty-four guns and manned by a creAV of procved(jd to make a search, prolonged for three i 
124 men, was commissioned, and so Avell victualled months, among the A^arious groups of islands, but j 
that, to use tho expression of Mr. Hamilton Vhe AvHliout mooting with any trace of Christian and j 
surgeon, AA'ho has Avritteii an amusing, though his coippanious, excepi on one of the Palmerston ; 
rather coarse account, of a most disastrous voyage, glands, where a mast and some spai's belonging to j 
‘‘ they Avere obliged to cat a bole in their bread the Bounty wtTe found. On the 2yth of August they | 
before they had room to lie down!'’ They sailed arrived off New H,plland, and ran along the barrier j 
in August, 17.00, Avitli ordcr.s to proceed in the reef, a boj},t))eing sent out to look for an opening, but | 
first iiLstance to Otaheite, and, not finding the in the night the ship struck, and she immediate dy i 
mutineers there, to visit the clitrerent grou}>s of began to fill with water; all hands were employed ! 
the Society and Friendly Islands, and the otluMAS at the pumps and baling from the liatehways, but | 
in the neighbouring pai*ta of the. Pacific ; using to no effect- the leak increased, and »ho ship beat | 
llieir be.*it endeavours to S(!i/.c and bring home in over the roe/ into the deep Avater on tlie other i 
confinement the Avlmle or such part of the didiii- side. It avus evident that slie AA-as sinking, and | 
quents as they might be able to discover. tlie peo])le took h> tho boat.s. Three only of the | 

On tho voyage tho crcAV suffered mueli from an prisoners had been liberated to Avork at the ]>uitii)s, ; 
infectiou.s fever, and at one time thirty-five men but the prayers of the others to he allowed to 
Avefc laid up sick in their hammocks. An alarm a.ssist worci totally disregarded ; the guard over 
of a Spanish frigate bearing doAvn, put thenf to them lunl been doubled, and all would have been 
much inconvenience from tho lumbered state of droAViied if the armourer, either by accident or from 
the ves.sel ; but Avlieii the bulk-heads Avere all design, liad not dropped his keys into the prison, 
down and the shij) cleared for, action, the su]»posed and Avith them they set themselves free; one of 
enemy turned out to be a gooo. friend, his Majesty’s the sailors, at the^risk of his life, lu.'ld on by tlio 
ship the Shark. coombings, and drew out tho long shackle bolts. 

They touched at Rio Janeiro, Avliero Captain* and thus all but four, Avho miserably perished, 
Edwards was entertained by tho viceroy. His t5aved themselvts at the moment that the ship Aveiit 
palace was handsome, and its interior decorations down, and when the whole deck was under water, 
were very beautiful and singularly appropriate. Stewart was one of those who were thus mdV'^'iu- 
In various apartments, paintings on the ceilings * luitely lost. •> 

displayed all the objects of natural liistory pccu- All who had contrived to escape made fgr i*- f^a-ndy 
liar to the country* In one apartment appeared key about three miles from the Avr^k, and on miis- 
the quadrupeds, in another the fishes, in a third tering the hands it Avas found tha* 9 of tlm Bhii>’H 
tho birds and shells Avere displayed m groups and company and ten of the mutineers, were saved ; but 
borderings. Tips elegant mode of adorning rooms thirty-ono of the ship’s company, and four of the 
18 well worthy of imitation. mutineers, had gone down with tho Avreek. 

The voyage from Rio was prosperous, and the Tho survivors were'iiow distributed in the boats, 
vessel arrived in MaUvai Bfiy on the 23rd oV and aftej a miserable voyage arrived at Coiipang 
Mai^h, 1791. Immedjately on her aVrival, Cole- on tho 15th of August, Avhere they remained three 

man, tho armourer, of the Bounty, put off in a weeks. Heixi tho prisoners Avcrc again confined in 

canoe, and went on bq^d ; he was quicldy followed irons in the castle, and were treated in the same way 
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at Batavia, whither they were transported in a Dutch 
ship, h'rom thence they set sail in a Dutch India* 
man, but falling in witli the Gorgon man-of-war at 
the Cape, they were transferr^ to that vessel, 
and arrived at Spithead on the 19th June, 1792. 

The Court-Martial met on the 12th of September, 
and after an investigation whicli lasted six dayg, 
gave their judgment that the charges had been 
proved against Peter Hey wood, James Morrison, 
Thomas Ellison, Thomas Burkitt, John Millward, 
and William Musprat; but recommended Hey- 
wood and Morrison to mercy. Norman, Coleman, 
McIntosh, and Byrne, all of whom ha<l expressed 
their desire to go into the boat, were acquitted. 
Eventually, a free lairdon was granted to Hey- 
wood, Morrison, and Musprat; but the other 
three suffered the penalty of their crime, and were 
hung on board the Brunswick, on the 29tli of 
October. 

The case of Heywood was particularly hard, 
and was generally so considered. He had j^one no 
act which could bo construed into assisting in the 
mutiny ; but his case is an instance whicli should 
never be forgotten by the seaman, of that salutary 
rule, wliich (ktermines that he who docs not o])poso 
a mutiny, malvcs himself a partj'^ to it. There were, 
liowever, so many extenuating circumstances in 
Hiiywood’s case, as almost to take it out of the 
reach of even this strict iutcrpretutioii. Ho was 
only fifteen years of age, and this was his first 
voyage; waked from his sleep by the ne\\^ of a 
mutiny, ho came on deck, found the captain a 
j prisoner, beard two of the officers (Ilaywai’J and 
; Pryor, wlio were afterwahds forced into the boat) 

1 terrified at tlio idea of being turned adrift, en- 
i tiHiat to be left in the ship, and saw that no effort 
was made by his superiors or any othdr to oppose 
th(! mutineers. lie at first very natoyally detiu’- 
mined rather to risk hims€*lf in the sfiip than in 
the boat, of whose safety he despaired ; but he 
changed this detemiination, and hail with Stewart 
gone to his berth to get some tj/ings together, 
when, by order of the mutineers, the t^o yomig 
men were confined below, and not permitted to come 
upon deck till the boat with Captain Bligh had 
put off. All these circumstances w’cre duly appre- 
ciated ; Mr. Heywood was i)ennitt<;d, against the 
usual practice in such cases, td resume his profes- 
sion,* in which his career was prosperous and hon- 
ourable. He saw much hard service, and attained 
the rank of captain. He died in the year 1825. 

It is now time to return to Christian, and pursue 
his unfortunate career. All 0e accounts of his 
proceedings and of the fate o^is companions, arc 
derived from Alexander Smith, or as he after- 
wards called himself, tliough frbm what cause is 
Hot known, John Adams. His varying statements 
to the different persons wlm saw him at Pitcairn’s 
Island regarding Cliiistian, though apparently ndf 
Very consistent, may perhaps be both true, espe- 
cially as no motive for falsehood is apparent. To 
Captains Staines and Pipon, who first visited him, 
ho stated that Christian was never happy, that he 
apptiared full of shame and misery, after the des- 
perate act he had performed ;.and that on the voy- 
to Pitcairn’s Island, hb shut himself up in his 
cabin, scarcely ever appeared, and when he did, 

* Lord Hood, who sat as President on his trial, received 
aim as a midshipman on board the Victory* 


seemed sunk in the deepest melancholy : yet he 
told Captain Becchey that Christian was always 
cheerful ; that his example was of the greatest 
service in exciting hisHJompanions to labour ; that 
he was naturally of a happy ingenuous disposition, 
and.#von tho good opinion and respect of all who 
served under him. It does not seem improbable 
that before he had effected his object, and whilst 
ho was in contiutial dread of seizure by some 
British vessel, doubts and fear might cloud his 
mind, and deaden his spirit, yet that when he 
found himself as ho believed free from all danger 
and in the full command of those from whom i 
ho exacted and received obedience, ho should be- 
come all that Adams stated him to be to Captain 
Beechey. ^ 

It has generally been supposed that ho was a 
prey to remorse, and that this feeling continually 
Avcighing upon and irritating his mind, rendered 
him morose and savage, and that the indulgence 
of such feelings cost him his life. This idea was 
grounded upon Captain Bligli's statement in his 
iian*ation, “that when ho reproached Christian 
with his ingratitude, he replied, ‘That is%hat it 
is, Mr. Bligh ; I am in hell, I am in hell !’*’ and 
upon Adams’s statement of« his conduct on the 
voyage to Pitcairn’s Island. The evidence on the 
Court Martial shows that Captain Bligh was quite 
mistaken in tho words of Christian and their im- 
port. The master, Mr. Fryer, in his evidence stated i 
that on coining on deck ho said to Christian, “ Con- 
sider what you are about,” to which he replied, 
“TIold your tongue*, sir ! I have been in hell for 
weeks past i Captain Bligh has brought all this on 
himself alluding to the frequent quarrels that 
they had had, and the abuse bo had received from | 
Captain Bliglf. With respect to Christian’s seclu- 
sion and apparent melancholy on the subsequent 
voyage, that has already been noticed and an ex- 
planation attempted. 

Again, it has been stated that Christian’s own 
act, in forcibly taking away the wdfo of one of the 
Otaheitans, was the occasion of his death ; that he 
was shot by tho injured husband. It will be seen 
in the subsequent narration, that this was not the 
case ; that Williams and not Christian was the 
offending party, and that his crime was the imme- 
diate, though not tho* only cause, of a general in- 
sfti’i’cction of the black me7i against the whites, 
in which Christian fell ; not a single victim, but 
with others. It is also worthy of remark, that on 
the visit of tbo English to Pitcairn’s Island the 
young natives on b*ng questioned concerning reli- 
gion, said it had been first taught by Christian's 
order, Tlie mid-day prayer which they said he 
appointed is remarkable : “ I will arise and go to 
niy father and say unto him, Father, I have 
sinned against heaven and before thee, and am no 
more worthy to ho called thy son.” ^ This prayer, 
or rather confession, they said Christian had ap- 
pointed to be said every day at noon, and that 
tho practice was i)ever neglected. . 

All this tends to prove that Christian’s feelings 
were more those of healthy rep^tanco than mor- 
bid remorse. 

From this digression we will now return to our 
narrative. ^ 

When Cliristiw left Otaheite, there wm on 
board, besides himself, eight of the most despe- | 
rate of tho mutineers, and six men and twelvo 
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women, natives of Otaheite and Toobouai. His 
object was to seek out ;in uninhabited island^ out 
of the track of voyaj^ers, whore he intended to 
break up his vessel, and live with his coinpanioiis 
secluded from the world. He fell in with an island 
first discovered by Captain CarliTct, and niimvdby 
him Pitcairn’s Island. It was Ijy him laid down 'S 
degrees of longitude out of its true position, Avliicli 
is 25" 4' S. lat., and 130" 25' long. 

Here Christian and his coxnpanioiis ran the ship 
on the rocks, and after getting out every thiiig 
useful, set her on fire. The Englisli divided the 
whole island among them, roserviiig nothing for 
the Otaheitcans, wliom tlnw treated as sc'rvants. 
They, however, lived togetlier pi'aceably for two 
years, built houses for tlunnscdvcjs, and cultivated 
the ground; but a quarrel now broke out between 
the white and tlm black men. Williams, one of the 
Englishmen, liad lost his wife, wlio fell from tin* 
rocks while gathering birds’ eggs ; and he now in- 
sisted on liaviiig another wife, or leaving the island 
in one of the shii)'’s boats which had been prt.‘- 
serveil. As ho was a useful man, the English 
wisherliho keeji him, and made one of the black 
men give up his wife. I’he 1) lacks determined on 
revenge, and laid a ]dot to murder all the Englisli. 
Their plan was discovered by tlie woiiK'ri, who were 
moi*e attached to the wliltes than to their own 
countrymen, and the atfair ended in the death of 
two of the natives, who were treacherously killed 
in the woods by their com})anious on a promiso of 
pardon for thcms(4ve.s. 

Another interval of quiet now took jilace, b\it 
the tyranny of their masters again drove the Cta- 
heiteans to rebellion. Cliiistian, Williams, and 
Mills, fell victims to this attack ; Quintal and 
M‘Koy fiod to the niountains ; Yntmg was saved 
by the vvomtsi; and Smith, or as he now culled 
himself, Adams, after being wounded, made his 
peace with tlui natives. After this execution, the 
Otaheitcans proceeded to choose wi\'e.s for tlnna- 
selves, from tlio widows of the murdered men ; 
but violent disputes arose, and in the end, all the 
native men fell by the liumls of the wonnsi, oxcfqit 
one who was shot by Young, The men who had 
tied to tlio mountains, now returned, and the four, 
Adams, Young, M‘Koy, and , Quintal, lived peace- 
ably for .some years. 

M*Koy, who was a Scotelmian, and could not 
forget his beloved whiskey, was contiriiuj.lly trying 
experiments on the tee root, and at last succeeiied 
in manufacturing a s])irituous • liquor ; the conse- 
quence of this was, that he and Quintal wi*re con- 
stantly intoxicated, and in his own (rase this jiro- , 
ceeded so far as to produce delirium, and in <5ne 
of the fits he threw himself from a cliff, and was 
killed on the spot. This was about 1798. “ 

Tn the course of next year Quintal’s wife was 
killed from a fall from the rocks, and nothing 
would satisfy him but the wife of one of his com- 
panions, although there were several unmarried 
women to choose from ; Youngr.and Adams would 
not give up their wives, "and in revenge Quintal 
^attempted to murder therm. His design was pre- 
vented, but he swore he would carry it into 
execution. Young and Adams now considenrd^ 
themselves justified in putting Quintal to death, 
to secure their own lives ; accordingly they 
executed their purpose by cutting him down with 
ft hatchet* 


Two men alone were now left of all who ha 
landed on tlie island ; their situation, and th 
dreadful scenes they had witnessed — scenes o 
guilt which entailed their own punisliment, oppea 
to have had thcii* due effect. Young, who was c 
a respectable family, was tolerably educated, anc 
Adams, vdio was a man of considerable abilities 
both applied themselves in earnest to manage thei; 
little settlement with regularity and order. Tho^ 
studied the biblc, and from its pages learnt anc 
taught the good lessons of correct lihr in this worlc 
ami the steadfast hope of a happier future. Then 
read the church prayers every Sunday, anc 
instructed tlie children. Young died about a 
year after Quintal, and Adams was now left the 
solitary survivor. Ho steadily pursued the gooc 
coiu'se he had begun, and was looked up to by all 
as their chief ; he was their friend, advisei’, com- 
forter, instructor, and governor. He regulated 
every thing, and uiidm* lus rule they prosjiered. 

Thus they lived on, unknown to the world, but 
ha.jipy in tluar own society, and pim^ from the 
follies and wickediuiss which disturb the tranquil- 
lity of others, till tlii^ year 1808 (cightcjen years 
from the foundation of the settlement), when iin 
American vessel, tlie Topaz, Capt. h’olger, touched 
at the island. Capt. FolgcT was astonished at dis- 
covering the descendants of the miitiiioiis crow of 
the Bounty, in a race of young people I’apiclly 
springing up to manhood, ami speaking botli 
Eiigikdi and OtaIi(;itean fiuenitly. He found the 
little settlement in great order and harmony ; 
tlieir immlier was about thirty-fiv(', who all looked 
upon Adams as their 'father and (sommamler. ' 
Captain Folgei* did not publish any account of his i 
discovery, whicdi was first noticed in the newspapers, 
and afterwards aittheiiti(%'ited hy a (*omniunica- 
tioii mada*- hy him to Lieutenant Fitzniauricc at 
Vul])araiso. 

No more was hoard of Pitcairn’s Island or its 
inlialdtaiits, till 18M, when tw’o frigates, the! 
Briton* and .Tagus, commanded hy Sir Thoma.s 
Stairn’F, and Captain Pijiob, cruising in the Pacific, 
came to Pitcairn’s Island, which, from the error 
in till', charts before alluded to, they were sur- 
prised at meeting with in that jiGsition. Their 
astonishment was increased when they Avere hailed 
hy the crew of a canoe wliich ha,d put off to them, 
with “ Won’t yon heave ns a rope now 'i ” After 
some difficulty, for the rope couhi not he made fast 
to the canoe, the crew came on board ; they wore 
fine young men, abjjpt five feet ten inches high, with 
manly features, pj|||^king somewhat of the Otahei- 
tcaii cast of countenance, and with long black hair. 
Their dress was a mantle tied round the waist by 
a girdle ; one end' being thrown over the shouldew, 
and the other hanging to the knees, very much in 
^tbe fashion of the belted plaid of tho ancient 
Highlanders. They wore straw hats ornamented 
with feathers. The young women have invariably 
beautiful teeth, fine eyes, and an open expression 
of countenance, with an engaging air of simple 
innoKenco and sweet sensibility ; and their man- 
ners, far from displaying the licentiousness com- 
mon to tho inhabitants^of other South Sea islands, 
were simple and unsophisticated, but perfectly 
modest. 


♦ An nocount of the voyage of tho Briton was publislujd 
by Mr. Shill ibeer, one of her lieutenants. 
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A few questions put and answered on both sides 
explaiiK'd every thing, and one of the visitors 
proved to ho son of Christian, who was the first bom 
on the island, and christened Thursday October, 
and another was the son of Young. They were 
naturally delighted and astonished at all they saw 
in the ship, but were greatly puzzled with the ccw, 
and could not determine whether it was a huge 
goat or a horned pig, those being the only two 
quadrupeds they were acquainted with. 

They were asked into the cabin to breakfast, 
hut before })artaking of the meal, both stood up, 
and ono of them, putting his hands in a posture of { 
de votion, asked a blessing ; and they were sur- 
prist'd to observe that this practiee, which they 
said wjis taught them by Adams, was not attended 
to by tlieir now acquaintance. 

Sir Thomas Staines and Captain Pipon deter- 
mined to go on shore, winch they effected tlirough 
a considerable surf, which thoroughly wotted 
tlunn ; and when Adams found tliat there vus no in- 
tention of a(.‘iziiig him, a,nd that the two captains 
bad come ashore unarmed, he came down to the 
beach. He was a fine looking old man, between 
fifty and sixty. He took the captains to his own 
house, which stood at one end of the square, round 
which the houses, which all exhibit traces of 
European construction, are placed ; the centre is 
a green, fenced in for the i)oultry, of which they 
have a large stock. 

Sir Thomas Staines made a proposal to Adams 
to go home with him, whicli lie ap})carod aiabX.iouR 
to do ; hut whqp ho spokq of his desire to his family, 
a touching scene of sorrow was immediately dis- 
played, and liis daughter flinging her arms round 
his neck, asked him ‘‘who would thqn take care 
of all his little children 1” He could not resist 
such entreaties, and although it was perhaps the 
strict duty of tJic captains to take him, ycit they 
felt themselves jiLstificd in waiving its execution 
in this peculiar case. 

They found every thing regulated with, the most 
exact order ; every family possessed its separate 
property, which was well cultivated, John Adajns 
leading the young men and women to work every 
day. Ho did not encourage marriage hefoi'e some 
]»rop(?rty was got together for the support of a 
family j a rule that was willingly submitted to, 
and in no case h*ad the slightest tendency to liber- 
tinism been observed. 

Adams was accustomed to jierform th<' ceremo- 
nies of baptism and marriag^iut had not ventured 
to administer the satu'amon^^B H 

After a stay of two day^mly, the Priton and# 
Tagus departed, and the next account of the island 
is that of Captain Beechey, who visited it in 1 1125 ; 
he gives an equally pleasing account of the people 
nr as it may not improperly he described^ tbjs I 
family of Pitcairn’s ^Island, and of the patriarch 
Adams. Ho found a new-comer among them, a 
man named Buffett, who had belonged to a whaler, 
Imt was so much delighted with the society of this 
little settlem(?nt, that he begged to remain! He 
was a man ' of a religious turn of mind, and being 
possessed of some mfom\ation made himself very 
useful both as schoolmaster and clcrgynian. Cap- < 
tain Beechey attended church, where John Adams 
^ad the prayers of the Church of England and 
Buffett preached, hut for fear any of his sermon 
'Wight be forgotten he repeated it three times over. 


L 

All the inhabitants were particular in their reli- 
gious observances, never omitting their morning 
and evening prayer and hymn. 

The furniture of flieir houses was very good ; 
they manufactured bedsteads, chests, tables, and 
stoills. The cloth for their sheets and dresses is 
manufactured from the paper mulberry tree. 
Their houses were large and strongly built of 
W'ood, thatched with the leaves of the palm-tree ; 
they build tlicm with, two stories, the upper one 
being the sleeping x^om, and the lower the eating 
room. 

The peculiar and unprecedented condition of 
these hii|»py islanders, has always excited the most 
lively interest in all who have visited their hospi- 
table village ; uniting all the simplicity of the 
untaught savage, with tlie regular industry and 
religious feelings of cultivated society, they pre- 
sented an anomaly in the human race which had 
never before been presented to the eye of the 
philosopher. 

All their feelings and habits were moulded upon 
the patriarchal model ; Adams was looked on as 
their chief and father, from a natural feeling of 
reverence for him, the oldest of the community, 
whose wisdom taught them* how to supply those 
wants which they felt, and how to secure the 
happiness they experienced by pursuing a life of 
peace and concord. Being liimsolf taught by ex- 
ample, his pupils profited by his experience with- 
out being exposed to tbe snares and temptations 
qf corrupt society. 

What would have been the result, had this 
society been ponnitted to remain unmolested on 
their sea-girt and rock-cmhattled fortress for 
two or lliret generations, it is impossible to de- 
termine ; tbe enemy have surprised the fort, the 
wolf has found his way into the sliecpfold ! 

When John Adams was dying, he called his 
children, as the islanders may not improperly be 
termed, around him, and after exhorting them to 
roniemher the good counsels ho had given tliem, 
and never to fail in tlieir religious and moral 
duties, lie recommended them, when he was gone, 
to choose ono from among them who sliould be 
their chief. 

They did not follrxv this advice of the venerable 
patriarch, and the reason is obvious. At this 
time three otlier Eiiglishmen, besides Adams, were 
residing on the island, each of whom, from his 
presumed superior knowledge, w^as ^ the unso- 
pliistieatcd simplicity of the islanders considered 
better fitted to iHiminand than one of tbemselves, 
and who would probably have refused to obey 
one of those whom tlit'y considered as their pupils. 
Hud a choice been madi^ among the Englishmen, 
t^ere*was (from their character and various pre- 
tensions) every probability of a contest for power. 
One of them, by marriage with Adams’s daughter, 
was possessed of property in the island, and as 
such might perhryps have claimed the succession 
as the legitimate 'representative of the last chief ; 
Buffett had long lived anrong them, exercising the 
honoured offices of their schdblmaster and spi- 
ritual teacher ; whilst George Nunn Hobbs, who 
apjiears to hav* liccn an ignorant fanatic, was 
already disputing the latter function with Buffett. 

They feared that discord and contentlon’would 
result from any choice under these circumstances, 
and as ambition had not yet lighted her unhal- i 
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lowed flame on the pirre altar of thoir innocent ners have been already noticed, were scarcely 
hearts, none among themselves attempted to claim inferior to the men. George Young and Edward 
superiority, and from the death of Adams they Quintal, two of the islanders, have each carried, 
continued without a chief, of any authorised chock at one time, a kedgo-anchor, two sledge-hammers, 
upon disorder. The natural results have sue- and an armourer’s anvil, weighing together up- 
ceeded, and the once Jiappy family is scatl^Tcd wards of six hundred pounds ; and Quintal once 
and divided. esrried a boat twenty-eight feet in length. They 

The island is from six to seven miles in circum- had begun to build regular keeled boats. Instead 
ference, and contains an area of about 2500 acres, of canoes, and if left to themselves would have 
one-twelfth of which only was cultivated at the found means of emigration when the time came, 
time of Captain Waldegravo’f, visit in 1830. The and a surplus population made such a proceeding 
population was then only 79, and Captain Waldo- necessary ; but by their more recent visitors they 
grave computed that the soil, if fully cultivated, appear to have been inoculated with this foolish 
would support one thousand souls, whi#! is per- fear of exhausting their resources, and if any arc 
haps an excessive estimate. The soil naturally now left they are but a remnant, 
produces the cocoa-nut, plantains, bananas, yams. In consequence of a representation made by 
sweet potatoes, taro-root, the clotlvtree, the ban- Captain Beechey, a supply of various articles of 
yan {Jicus Indicus)^ and the mulberry ; the bread- dress and agricultural tools were sent out from 
fruit (brought by Christian), water-melons, pump- Valparaiso in the Seringapatam, Capt. the lion, 
kins, potatoes, tobacco, the lemon, and orange, W. Waldcgrave, who arrived in March 1830. He 
had been cultivated with success. found that two new visitors had come among them, 

From remains of ancient morais, or burying- John Evans, tlie son of a coach-maker in Long 

g laccs, and some rudely carved images, and Acre, and George Nunn Hohhs ; this latter had 
atchets found on the island, it appears to have assumed the office of clergjTnan and schoolmas- 
been formerly inhabited, but abandoned, either ter, before exercised by Buffett, and* had in fact 
from the population fexcecdiiig the means of sup- created a sort of schism in the once peaceful society, 
ply, or, which is quite as likely, from the death of whilst the religious doctrines he tauglit appeared to 
all the inhabitants. savour more of cant than true piety. Captain 

The dread of over-peopling their islands seems Waldcgrave found that Adams had died in the 
quite a disease among the inhabitants of the Poly- preceding year, 1829. The population at the 
nesian islands; and to this may be attributed the time of Captain Waldegravc’s visit was estimated 
institution of the detestable society of Arreoy|i, at 7% and already the people had begun to si)ecu- 
whose ^jrofessed object is to lessen the population, late on removing to a If^rgcr islai^. This idea 
which it does very effectually. Their wars are has sinc6 been encouraged by the missionaries 
also a constant drain, and their indolent and engaged in the South Sea Islands ; and it is un- 
intemperate life inducesmaladios which also serve dcrutood thpt, about three years ago, the design 
to thill the population. All these causes have was carried into e:jtecution, and tlie inhabitants 
operated so efficiently, that there is every reason transported* to Otaheite and other neighbouring 
to believe that the population of the various islands. The destruction of such a society, so 
islands was as great, if not larger, two or throe pure and so happy, cannot be contemplated with- 
huiidred years ago, as it is at jirescnt ; yet the out a sigh. Never perhaps was there an instance 
dread of over-population still continues. of such good ssed springiigg. from so evil a stock ; 

. How different was it with the natives of Pit- and the example of Adams, who from a man of 
caini ! bred up in temperance and virtue (for violence and blood became the venerated patriarch 
the fate of Quintal and M‘Koy produced its due of a thriving colony, who owed all they knew to his 
effect), they were as remarkable for vigorous care and instruction, may serve to teach a useful 
health and extraordinary mufcular power, as for lesson, proving as it does that man, having the will, 
the rectitude of their moral conduct. It was ap still has the power to retrace his steps in the path 
easy feat for the men to swim round thoir island ; of evil, and to turn them, tliough tardily yet surely, 
and the women, whose beauty and engagmg man- to the path of good. 


VHB END. 
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NATURE 


« Nature is but an imapc or imitation of wisdom, tho lust thing of tho soul ; nature being a thing whieh 
doth only do, but not kmnv.” Plotinus. 


INTRODUCTION. I up their euin, I shall use the word in both senses ; 


I OiJit age is retrospective. It builds the sepuU 
I ehrea of the fatliers. It writes biogiijiphies, 
histories, and criticism. The foregoing generations 
I beheld God and Nature face to face ; we, through 
, their eyes. Why should not we also enjoy an original 
; relation toth^ universe 1 Why sliould not we have 
a poetry and philosophy of insight and not of tra- 
' ilition, and a religion by revelation to ns, and not 
the history of theirs ? Enibosomi^d for a season in 
; Nature, whose floods of life atn'.am around and 
through us, and invite us by the powers they 
supply, to action proportioned to nature^ why 
sliould wc grope among tho dry bones of the jjast, 
or }>ut the living gcueration into inasqueradti out 
of its faded wardrobe ? Tfie sun shines to-day also. 

' There is more wool and flax in the fields. There 
i are new lands, new men, now thoughts. Let us 
i demand our own works and laws and Worship, 
j Undoubtedly we have no questions tc^ask which 
: arc uiiausworable. Wc must trust the perfection 
. of the creation so far, as to believe that whatever 
I curiosity the order of things has awakened in our 
1 minds, the order of tilings can satisfy Every man’s 
I condition is a solution iii^hieroglyphic to those in- 
I quiries he would put. Ho acts it as life, before he 
i apprehends it as truth. In like manner, Nature is 
I already, in its forms and tendencies, describing its 
i own design. Let us interrogate the great appari- 
tion, that shines so peacefully around us. Lot us 
j inquire, to what end is Nature ? 

1 All science has one aim, namely;, to find a theory 
I of Nature. We have theories of races and of func- 
j tioiii?, hut scarcely yet a remote approximation to 
; au idea of creation. We are now so far from the 
load to truth, that religious teachers dispute and 
hate each other, and speculative men are esteemed 
unsound and frivolous. But to abound judgment, 
flic most abstract truth is the most practical. 
Whenever a true theory apfiears, it will be its own 
1 evidence. Its test is^ that it will explain all fihe-* 
j uoniena. Now many are thought not only unex- 
plained but inexplicable ; as language, sleep, 
dreams, beasts, sex. 

Bhilosophically considered, the universe iscom- 
pusud of Nature and the Soul. Strictly speaking, 
tlicrefore, all that is separate from us, all which 
I’liiloaophy distinguishes as the not mk, that is, 
both Nature and Art, all other men aud ray own 
^>udy, must be ranked under this name, Naiuj^:. 
Iw enumerating the values of Nature, and casting 


— Ill its common and in its philosophical import. 
In inquiries so general as our jiresent one, the in- 
accuracy is not material ; no confusion of thought 
will occur. NaturCf in the common sense, refers 
to essences unchanged by man ; space, the air, the 
river, the leaf. Art is applied to the mixture of 
his will with the same tilings, as in a house, a canal, 
a statue, a picture. But Ms operations taken 
togetlier are so insign iflcailt, a little chipping, 
baking, patching, and washing, that in an impres- 
sion so grand as tJuit of the world on the human 
mind, they do uot vary tho result. 

CHAPTER 1. 

To go into solitude, a man needs to retire as 
much from his chamber as from society. I am not 
solitary vvliilstu read and write, though nobody is 
with me. But if a man would be alone, let him 
look at the stars. The rays that come from those 
heavenly worlds, will separate betwL'en liim and 
vulgar things. One might think the atmosphere 
was made transparent with this design, to give 
man, in the heavenly bodies, the perpetual pre- 
sence of the sublime. Seen in the streets of cities, 
how ^eat they are 1 If the stars should appear 
one night in a thousand years, how would men 
believe and adore ; and preserve for many genera- 
tions the remembrance of the city of God which 
had been shown ! But every night come out these 
preachers of beauty, and light the universe with 
their admonishing smile. 

The stars awakew a certain reverence, because 
though always preseiV, they are always inacessiblo ; 
but all natural objects make a kindred impression, 
’whfii the mind is open to their influence. Nature 
never wears a mean appearance. Neither does the 
wisipst man extort all her secret, and lose his 
curiosity by finding out all her perfection. Nature 
never became a toy to a wise spirit. The flowers, 
the animals, the mountains, reflected all the wisdom 
of his best hour, as much as tjiey had delighted the 
simplicity of his chfldhood. 

Whoa we spealPof Nature in this manner, we 
have a distinct but most poetical sense in the mind. 
We mean the integrity of impression made by 
manifold natural objects. It is this which distin- 
guishes the stick of timber of the wood-cutter from 
the tree of Hhe pfiet. The charming landscape 
which 1 saw this morning is indubitably mane up 
a 
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of some twenty or thirty farms. Miller owns this 
field, Locko that, and Manning the woodland 
beyond. But none of them owns the landscape. 
There is a property in the horizon which no man 
has, but ho whose eye can Integrate all the parts, 
that is, the poet. This is the best part of these 
men's farms, yet to this their laud-deeds* give 
them no title. 

To speak truly, few adult persons can see 
Nature. Most persons do no# see the sun ; at 
least, they have a very superficial seeing. The 
sun illuminates only the fye of the man, but 
shines into the eye and the heart of the child. The 
lover of Nature is he whose inward and outward 
senses are still truly adjusted to each other ; who 
has retained the spirit of infancy even into the era 
of manhood. His intcrcoui’se with heaven and 
earth becomes part of his daily food*. In the pre- 
sence of Nature, a wild delight runs through the 
man, in spite of real sorrows. Nature says, — he 
is my creature ; and, maugre all his impertinent 
griefs, ho shall l)e glad with me. Not the sun or 
the summer alone, hut every hour and season 
yields its tribute of delight ; for every hour and 
change corresponds to and authorises a different 
state of tlic mind, from breathless noon to grim- 
mest midnight. Nature is a setting that fits 
equally well a comic or a mourning piece. In 
good health, tho air is a cordial of incredible 
virtue. Crossing a bare common, in snow-puddles, 
at twilight, under a clouded sky, without having 
in my thoughts any ocfjurrence of special good 
fortune, I have enjoyed a perfect exhilaration. 
Almost I fear to tliink how glad I am. In 1#.ie 
woods, too, a man coasts off his years as the snake 
his slough, and, at what period soever of life, is 
always a child. In the woods is perpetual youth. 
Within those plantations of God if decorum and 
sanctity reign ; a perennial festival is dressed, and 
the guest sees not how he should tire of them in a 
thousand years. In the woods, wc return to 
reason ami faith. There I feel that nothing can 
befal me in life, — no disgrace, no calamity (leav- 
ing mo ray eyes), which Nature cannot repair. 
Standing on the bare ground, my head bathed by 
tho blithe air, and uplifted into infinite space, all 
mean egotism vanishes. I become a transparent 
eye-ball. I am nothing. I see all. The currents 
of the Universal Being cii'culate through me ; I 
am part or particle of God. The name of the 
nearest friend sounds then foreign and accidental. 
To bo brothers, to be acquaintances, master or 
servant, is then a trifle and a. disturbance. I am 
the lover of uncontained and/mmortal beauty. In 
the wilderness, I find something more dear and 
connate than in streets or villages. In the tijan-^ 
quil landscape, and especially in the distant line 
of the horizon, man beholds somewhat as beapti- 
fiil as his own nature. 

The greatest delight which the fields and woods 
minister, is tho suggestion of an occult relation 
between man and the vegetable. I am not alono 
and unac^kiiowledged. . They Viod to mo, and I to 
them. The waving of tljie bouj^hs in the storm, is 
fiew to me and old. It takes me by surprise, and 
yet is not unkndwn. Its effect is like that of a 
higher thought or a better emotion coming over | 
me, when 1 deemed I was thinking justly or doing* 
right. * 

Ylit it is certain that the power to produce this | 


delight docs not reside in Nature, hut in man, or 
in a liarmony of both. It is necessary to use 
these pleasures with great temperance, fw: Nature 
is not always tricked in holiday attire ; but the 
same scene which yesterday breathed perfume, 
and glittered as for the frolic of the Nymphs, is 
overspread with melancholy to-day. Nature 
fillways wears the colours of the spirit. To a man 
labouring undei* calamity, the heat of his (»wn fire 
hath sadness in it. Then there is a kind of con- 
tempt of the landscape felt by him who has just 
lost by death a dear friend. The sky is less 
grand as it shuts down over less worth in the 
population. ^ 

CHAPTER II. 

COMMODITY. 

Whoever considers the final cause of the 
world, will discern a multitude of uses that enter 
as parts into that resnlt. They all admit of being j 
thrown into one of tho following classes : Coinmo- 
dity. Beauty, Language, and Discipline. i 

Under the general name of Commodity, I rank 
all those advantages which our senses owe h) 
Nature. This, of coui*se, is a bon/>fit which is 
temporary and mediate, not ultimate, like its ser- 
vice to the soul. Yet, althoi%h low, it is f)erfect ; 
in its kind, and is the only use of Nature which all I 
men apprehend. The misery of man appears like j 
childish petulance, when we explore tlie steady j 
and prodigal provision that has been made for his ! 
support and delight on this green ball winch floats 
him through the heavens. What angels invented 
these s^ilendid ornamdnts ? these rich conve- 
niences ? this ocean of air above ? this ocean of 
water beneath I this firmament of earth between ? 
this zodiac*of lights ? this tent of dropping clouds ? 
this stripc:jfl coat of climates I this fourfold year ? 
Beasts, fire, water, stones, and corn, serve him. 
The field is at once his fioor, his work-yard, his 
pla^y-ground, his garden, and his bed. 

, ** M» ro servants W'ait on man 

Than he ’ll takk notice of.’* 

Nature, in its ministry to man, is not only the 
material, but is also the process and the njsiilt. 
All the parts incessantly work into eaidi other's 
hands for the profit of man. The wind sows tin* 
seed ; the sun evaporates the. sea ; tho wind 
blows the vapour to the field j the ice on the 
other side of the planet condenses rain on this ; 
the rain feedi tho plant ; the plant feeds the ani- 
mal ; and thus the endless circulations of the 
divine charity nourish man. 

The useful arts aro but reproductions, or new 
combinations, by, the wit of man, of the same natural 
benefactors. He no longer waits for favouring 
gales ; but, by means of steam, lie realises the 
« fab^o of ./Eolus’s bag, and carries the two-^d- 
thirty winds in the boiler of* his boat. To dimi- 
nish friction, he paves the road with iron bars, 
and, mounting a coach with a ship-load of men, 
anif^als, and merchandise behind him, he darts 
through tho country, from town to town, like an 
eagle or a swallow tlirough the air. By the 
aggregate of these aids, how is the face of the 
world chqngod, fr< m the era of Noah to that of 
Napoleon I The private poor man hath cities, 
ships, canals, bridges, built for him. He goes to 
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the post-office, and the human race run on his 
errands ; to t)ie book-shop, and the human race 
read and write of all that happens, for him ; to 
the court-house, and nations repair his wrongs. 
He sets his house upon the i*oad, and the human 
race go forth evory morning, and shovel out the 
snow, and cut a path for him. 

But there is no need of specifying particulars <n 
this class of uses. The catalogue is endless, and 
the examples so obvious, that 1 shall leave them 
to the reader’s reflection, with the general remark, 
tliat this mercenary benefit is one which has 
respect to a farther good. A man is fed, not that 
he may be fed, but that he may work. 


CriAPTKR III. 

BEAUTY. 

A NOBLER want of man is served by Nature, 
namely, the love of Beauty. 

The ancient Greeks called the world 
beauty. Such is the constitution of all things, or 
such the plastic power of the human eye, that the 
primary forms, as the sky, the mountain, the tree, 
the animal,, gi VO us a delight in and for them- 
selves ; a pleasure arising from outline, colour, 

1 motion, and grouping. Tliis seems partly owing 
I to the eye itsidf. The eye is the best of artists, 
i By the mutual action of its structure, and of the 
laws of light, perspective is produced, which 
integrates every mass of objects, of wh^t cha- 
racter soever, into a well (jolourod and slyided 
globe, so that whore the particular objects are 
mean and unalfectiiig, tite landscape which they 
compose is round and symmetrical. And as the 
eye is the best composer, so light is the first of 
painters. There is no object «so foul,*that intense 
light will not make beautiful. And tfie stimulus 
it affords to the sense, and a sort of infinitude 
which it hath, like space and time, make all 
matter gay. Even tho corpse hath its own beauty. 
lJut beside this general graee^ diffused over 
Nature, almost all the hidividual forms arc agree- 
able to the eye, as is proved by our endless imitsr 
tions of some of them ; as the acorn, the grape, 
the pine-cone, the wheat-ear, the egg, the wings 
and forms of most birds, the lion’s claw, the ser- 
pent, the butterfly, sea-shells, flames, clouds, buds, 
leaves, and the forms of many trees, as the palm. 

For better consideration, we may distribute the 
aspects of Beauty in a threefold masiner. 

1. First, the simple perception of natural forms 
is a delight. Tho influence of tho forms and 
actions in Nature, is so needful to man, that, in^ 
its lowest functions, it seems to lie on tlie confines 
ef Commodity and Beauty. To the body and 
mind which have been cramped by noxious work 
or company. Nature is medicinal, and restoro| 
tlieir tone. The tradesman, the attorney crimes 
out of the din and craft of tlio street, and sees tho 
i^ky and the woods, and is a man again. In theii’ 
eternal calm, he finds himself. The health of the 
oye seems to demand a horizon. Wearetiever 
tired, so long as we can see far enough. 

But in other hours, Nature satisfies the soul 
J'urely by its loveliuess, aAd without any mixture 
of* corporeal benefit. I have seen the Spectacle of 
morning, from tho hill-top over against my house, 
from day-break to sunrise, with emotions which 


an angel might share. The- long slender bars of 
cloud float like fishes in the sea of crimson light. 
From the earth, as a shore, I look out into that 
silent sea. I seem to.pai’tjike its rapid transform-^ 
aiions : the active enchantment reaches my dust, 

I and I dilate and conspire with the morning wind, 
j Ho# does Nature deify us with a few and cheap 
j elements ! Give me health and a day, and I will 
make the pomp of emperors ridiculous. The 
dawn is my Assyria ; the sunset and raooii-riso 
my Paphos, and unfinaginuble realms of faerie ; 
broad noon shall befny England of the senses and 
the understanding ; the night shall be my Ger- 
many of mystic philosophy and dreams. 

Not less excellent, except for our less suscep- 
tibility in the afternoon, was tho charm, last even- 
ing, of a Jaiiuary sunset. Tho western clouds 
divided and subdivided themselves into pink flakes 
modulated with tints of unspeakable softness ; 
and the air had so much life and sweetness, that 
it was a pain to come within -doors. Wliat was it 
that Nature would say ? Was there no meaning 
in the live repose of the valley behind tho mill, 
and which Homer or Shakspeare could not re- 
form for me in words ? The leafless trees become 
spires of flame in the sunset, with tho blue <^ast 
for their back ground, and*tlie stars of the dead 
calices of flowers, and every withered stem and 
stubble rimed with frost, contribute something to 
the mute music. 

The inhabitants of cities suppose that the 
country landscape is pleasant only half tho year. 

please myself with observing the graces of the 
winter scenery, and believe tJiat wo are as much 
touched by it as by tlie genial influences of sum- 
mer. To the attentive eye, each moment of the 
j^oar has its §wn beauty ; and in the same field, 

It beholds, every hour, a picture v/hich was never 
seen before, and which shall never be seen again. 
The heavens change every moment, and reflect 
their glory or gloom on the plains beneatli. I'he 
state of the crop in the surrounding farms alters 
the expression of the earth from wi'ok to week. 
The succession of native plants in the pastures 
and road-sides, which make the silent clock by 
which time tells the summer hours, wjll make 
even the divisions of the day sensible to a keen 
observer. The tiribs^s of birds and insects, like 
the plants punctual to their time, follow each 
other, and the year has room for all. By water- 
courses, the variety is greater. In J iily, the blue 
pontederia or pickeirel-wecd blooms in large beds 
in the shallow p^ts of our pleasant river, and 
swarms with yellow^utterflies in continual motion. 

, Art cannot rival this pomp of purple and gold. 
Ifldeed the river is a perpetual gala, and boasts 
each month a new ornament. 

•But this beauty of Nature which is seen and 
felt as beauty, is tho least part. The shows of 
I day, the dewy morning, the I’ainbow, mountains, 

; orchards in blossom, stars, moonlight, shadows in 
j still water, and tUe like, if too eagerly hunted, 
become shows njerely, and mock us with their i 
unreality. Go ont of ftie house to see tlie moon, 
and ’tis more tinsel ; it will not^lease as when its 
I light shines upon your necessary journey. The 
^ beauty that shimmers in the yellow afternoons of 
j October, who evar could clutch it 1 Go forth to 
find it, and it is gone : ’tis only a mirage <is you 
j look from the windows of diligence. 
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2. TJbe presence of a hi^her^ namely, of the 
mlritual element is esseutml to its perfection. 
The high a^nd divine beauty which can be loved 
without effeminacy, is that which is found in com- 
j binatioii with the human will, and never separate. 
Reauty is the mark God sets m>oti virtue. Every 
natural action is graceful. Every heroic a«t is 
also decent, and causes the place and the by- 
standers to shine. We are taught by great actions 
that the universe is the property of every indivi- 
dual in it. Every rational cucature has all nature 
for his dowry and estate, ht is his, if he will. 
He may divest himself of it ; ho may creep into a 
corner, and abdicate his kingdom, as most men do, 
but he is entitled to the world by his constitution. 
In proportion to the energy of his thought and 
will, he takes up the world into himself. “ All 
those things for which men plough, tuild, or sail, 
obey Virtue ; ” said an ancient historian. “ The 
winds and waves,” said Gibbon, << are always on 
the side of the ablest navigators.” So are the sun 
and moon and all the stars of heaven. When a 
noble act is done, — perchance in a scene of great 
natural beauty ; when Leonidas and his three 
hundred martyrs consume one day in dying, and 
tlie sun and moon come each and look at them 
once in tlie steep dofile of Thermopylae ; when 
Arnold Winkelried, in the high Alps, under the 
shadow of the avalanche, gathers in his side a 
sheaf of Austrian spears to break the liue for his 
comrades; are not these heroes entitled to add 
the beauty of the scene to tlie beauty of the deed I 
When the bark of Columbus nears the shore of 
America ; — before it, the beach lined with savaged, 
fleeing out of all their huts of cane ; the sea be. 
hind ; and the purple mountains of the Indian 
Archipelago aroun<l, can we separate the man 
from the living picture ? Does fiot the New 
World clothe his form with her palm-groves and 
savannahs as fit drapery I Ever does natural 
beauty steal ill like air, and envelop great actions. 
Wlien Sir Harry Vane was dragged up the Tower- 
hill, sitting on a sled, to suffer death, as the chara- 
pioii of the English laws, one of the multitude 
cried out to him, “ You never sate on so glorious 
a seat.” Charles II., to intimidate the citizens of 
Londonl^ caused the patriot Lord Russel to be 
drawn in an open coacli^ through the principal 
streets of the city, on his WaJ*’ to the scaffold. 

But,” to use the simple narrative of his biogm. 
pher, ‘‘the multitude imagined they saw Liberty 
and Virtue sitting by liis side.” In jirivate places, 
among sordid objects, an act of truth or heroism 
seems at once to draw to itnelf the sky as its 
temple, the sun as its candle. Nature stretcheth 
out her arms to embrace man, only let his thoughts 
bo of equal greatness. Willingly does she follow 
his steps with the rose and the violet, and bepd 
her lines of grandeur and grace to the decoration 
of her darling cliild. Only let bw thoughts be of 
equal scope, and the v^uit the picture. 

A virtuous man is in^ unison iwlh ’h«r works, and 
makes the central figure of J|te visible sphere. 
Homer, Pindar, Socrates, ^ociate them- 
selves fitly in our memory geography 

and climate of Gkeeoe. heavens and 

earth sympathise with Ji^p|U|f^An4 iu common 
life, whosoever has seeai|^ jmison. of powerful 
character and happy geiiius, will have remarked 
how ^Lly ho took all things aloi g with him, — 


the persons, the opinions, and the day, and Nature 
becamo ancillary to a man. 

3. There is still another aspect under which the 
beauty of the world may be viewed, namely, as it be- j 
comes an object of the intellect. Beside the relation 
of things to virtue, they have a relation to thought. 
The intellect searches out the absolute order of 
things as they stand in the mind of God, and with- 
out tho colours of affection. The intellectual and 
the active powers seem to succeed each other in 
man, and the exclusive activity of tho one gene- 
rates the exclusive activity of the other. There 
is something unfriendly in each to tlie other, but 
they are like the alternate periods of feeding and 
working in animals ; each prepares and certainly 
will be followed by the other. Therefore does 
beauty, which, in relation to actions, as we have 
seen, comes unsought, and comes because it is 
unsought, remain for the apjirehension and pur- 
suit of the intellect ; and then again, in its turn, 
of the active power. Nothing divine dies. All 
good ii^^ eternally reproductive. Tho beauty of 
Nature reforms itself in the mind, and not for I 
barren contemplation, but for new creation. 

All men are in some degree impressed by the 
face of the world. Some men evep to delight. 
This love of beauty in Taste. Others have the 
same love in such excess, that, not content with 
admiring, they seek to embody it in new foniis. 
The creation of beauty is Art. 

The production of a work of art throws a light 
upon tj^io mystery of humanity. A work of art is 
an abstract or epitome of the world. It is the re- 
sult or expression of Nature, in miniature. For 
althoughutbe works of Nature ai’e innunicrahle and 
all difftn*ent, the result or the expression of them 
all is similar and single. Nature is a sea of forms 
radically ahke andccven uniijno. A leaf, a sun- 
beam, a lai^dscape, the ocean, make an analogous 
impression on the mind. What is common to 
them all, — that perfectness and harmony, is beauty. 
Therefore the standard of beauty is the entire 
circuit of natural forms, — the totality of nature ; 
which tlie ItalVaus exprus jed by defining beauty 
“il piu nell^ uno.” Nothing is quite beautiful 
alone : nothing but is beautiful in the whole. A 
single object is only so far beautiful as it suggests 
this universal grace. The poet, the painter, the 
sculptor, the musician, the architect, seek each to 
concentrate this radiance of the world on one 
point, and each in his several work to satisfy the 
love of beauty which stimulates him to produce. 
Thus is Art. a nature passed through the alembic 
of man. Thus in art, does Nature work tlu^ough 
the will of a man filled with the beauty of her 
^ first works. 

The world thuo exists td the soul to satisfy the 
desire of beauty. Extend this element to the 
uttermost, and I call it an ultimate end. No 
i*easen can be asked or giveji why the soul seeks 
beauty. Beauty, in its largest and profoundest 
sense, is one expression for the universe. God is 
the all-fair. Truth, and goodness, and beauty, are 
but ^liferent faces of the samo All. But beauty 
in nature is not ultimate. It is the herald of 
inward and eternal beauty,' and is not aluue a 
solid and satisfactory good. It must therefore 
stand as a ^art and not as yet the last or highest 
expression of tho final cause of Nature. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LANGUAGE. 

A THIRD use whicli Nature subsorves to man 
is that of Language. Nature is the vehicle of 
thought, and in a simple, double, and tlireefold 
degree. , 

1. Words arc signs of natural facts. 

2. Particular natural facts are symbols of par- 
ticular facts. 

3. Nature is the symbol of spirits. 

1. Words are signs of natunil facts. The use 

of natural history is to give us aid in supernatural 
history. The use of the outer creation is to give 
us language for the beings and changes of the 
inward creation. Every word which is used to 
cxpi'ess a mf)ral or intellectual fact, if traced to its 
root, is found to be borrowed from some material 
appearance. Right originally means straight; 
wrong means twisted. Spirit primarily means 
wind ; transgression, the crossing of ^a Ime ; 
supdlifcUious, tJie raising of the eye-brow. We say 
the heart to express emotion, the head to denote 
thought ; and thought and emotion are, in their 
turn, word§ borrowed from sensible things, and 
now appropriated to spiritual nature. Most of the 
process by which this transformation is made, is 
hidden from us in the remote time when language 
was framed ; but the same tendency may be daily 
observed iu children. Children and savages use 
only nouns or names of things, which th^ conti- 
nually convert into verbs, and apply to analogous 
mental acts. * 

2. But this origin of all words that, convey a 
spiiitual import — so conspicuous a fact in the his- 
tory of language — is our least debt to Nature. It 
is not words only that are enibldhiatic ; it is 
things which are emblematic. Every natural 

I fact is a symbol of some spiritual fact. Every 
appearance in nature corresponds^ to some state of 
the mind, and that state of the mind can only be 
described by presenting that natural appearance 
as its picture. An enraged inau*is a liiJii, a cun- 
I uing man is a fox, a firm man is a rock, a learned 
man is a torch. A hunb is innoceucc, a snalco is 
subtle spite. Flowers express to us the delicate 
affections. Light and darkness are our familiar 
expression for knowledge and ignorance; and 
heat for love. Visible distance behind and before 
us is respectively our image of memory a^ hope. 

Who looks upon a river in a meditative hour, 
and is not reminded of the flux of all things* 
Throw a atone into the stream, and the circles 
that propagate themselves are the beautiful typo 
ef all influence. Man is conscious of a universal 
soul within or behind his individual life, wherein, 
as in a firmament, the natures of Justice, Truth, 
Love, Freedom, arise and shine. This univeiml 
soul he calls Reasc^ ; it is not mine, or thine, <9r 
lua, but we are its ; we arc its property and men ; 
and the blue sky in which the private earth is 
buried-o^the sky, with its eternal calm, and, full of 
everlasting orbs, is the type of Reason., That 
^bich, intellectually considered, we call reason, 
considered in relation to nature, we call Spirit. 
Spirit is the Creator, ^Spirit hath life in itself ; 
and man, in all ages ana countries, embodies it in* 
l»ifl language as the Father. 

It is easily seen that there is nothing lucky or 


capricious in these analogies, but that tlije}' are 
constant, and pervade nature. These are not tlie 
dreams of a few poets, here and thei'e, but man is 
an analegist, and studies relations in all obj^ts. 
Ho is placed iu the deutre of beings, and a i*ay of 
relation passes from every other being to him ; 
anti neither can man be uudei*stood without the^ 
objects, nor these objects wi^out man. All the 
facts in natural history, taken by themselves, have 
no value, but ara barren, like a single sex ; but, 
marry it to human Jiistory, and it is full of life. 
Whole Floras, all Ivnmeus’s and Bufibii’s volumes, 
are but dry catalogues of facts ; but the most tri- 
vial of these facts, the habit of a plant, the organs, 
or work, or noise of an insect, applied to the illus- 
tration of a fact in intellectual philosophy, or iu 
any way associated to human nature, affects us in 
the most lively and agreeable manner. The seed 
of a plant, to what affecting analogies in the nature 
of man is that little fruit made use of, in all dis- 
courae, up to the voice of Paul, who calls the 
human corpse a seed, — *'lt is sown a natural 
body ; it is raised a spiritual body ! ” The motion 
of the earth round its axis, and rountl the sun, 
makes the day, and the year. These are certain 
amounts of brute light and heat ; but, is there no 
intent of an analogy between man’s life and the 
seasons 1 and do the seasons gain no grandeur or 
pathos from that analogy I The instincts of tlie 
ant are very unimportant, considered as the ant’s ; 
but the moment a ray of relation is seen to extend 
from it to man, and the little drudge is seen to be 
a monitor, a little body with a mighty heart, then 
til its habits — even that said to be recently 
observed, that it never sleeps — become sublime. 

Because of this radical correspondence between 
visible tiling and human thoughts, savages, who 
have only i^at is necessary, converse in figures. 
As we go hack in history, language becomes more 
picturesque, until its infancy, when it is all poetry ; 
or, all spiritual facts are represented by natural 
symbols. The same symbols are found to make 
the original elements of all languages. It has 
moreover been observed, that the idioms of all 
languages approach each other in passages of the 
greatest eloquence and power ; and, as this is the 
first language, so is it the last. Tliis immediate 
dependence of language upon Nature — this con- 
version of an outward phenomenon into a type of 
somewhat in human life, never loses its power to 
affect us. It is this which gives that piquancy to 
the conver8.ation of a strong-uatured farmer 
or back- woodsman, which all men relish. 

Thus is Nature Vn interpreter, by whose means 
man converses with his fellow-men. A man’^s 
ower to connect his thought with its proper sym- 
ol, and so utter it, depends on the simplicity of • 
his cliaracter, that is, upon his love of truth, arid 
his desire to communicate it without loss. The 
corruption of man is followed by the corruption 
language. When simplicity of character, and the 
sovereignty of ideas is broken up by the preva- 
lence of secondary desires, the desire of riches, 
tlio desire of pieasurq, the desire of power, the 
desire of praise, — and duplicity and falsehood 
take place of simplicity and tnfth, the power over 
Nature, as an interpreter of the is in a degree 
lost ; new imagery ceases to be created, and old 
words are pervdl'ted to stand for thuigs which are 
not ; a paper currency is employed when tfiere is 
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I no bullion in tho vaults. In due time, the fraud 
I is mauifcst, and words lose all power to stimulate 
the understanding or tho affections. Hundreds 
of writers may be found in every long-civilised 
nation, who for a short time believe, and make 
I others believe, that they see and utter truths, 
who do not of themselves clothe one though]^ in 
its natural garment, but who feed unconsciously 
I upon the language created by tho primary M'riters 
of the country, those, namely, wJ[>o hold primarily 
on Nature. ^ 

But wise men pierce this jotten diction, and 
fasten words again to visible wings ; so that pic- 
turesque language is at once a commanding cer- 
tificate, that he who employs it is a man in alliance 
w'ith truth and God. The moment our discourse 
rises above the ground line of familiar facts, and 
is inflamed with passion or exalted b} thought, it 
clothes itself in images. A man Uonversing in 
eai'nest, if he w'atch his intellectual processes, will 
: find that always a material image, more or leas 
I luminous, arises in his mind, cotempomneous 
I with every thought, which furnishes the vestment 
! of the thought. Ilcncc, good writing and brilliant 
I discourse are perpetual allegories. This imagery 
is .spontaneous ; it is tho blending of experience 
with the present actipn of the mind ; it is proper 
I creation ; it is the working of the Original Cause 
tlirough the. instruments he has ah’eady made. 

I These facts may suggest the advantage which 
the country life possesses for a powerful mind, 
over the artificial and curtailed life of cities. We 
know more from Nature than we can at will com- 
municate. Its light flows into the mind evermore, 
and we forget its presence, ^ho poet, the orator, 
bred in the woods, whose senses have been nou- 
rished by their fair and appeasing changes, year 
after year, without design and without heed, — 

; shall not lose tlieir lesson altogether, in the roar 
of cities or the broil of politics. Long hereafter, 
amidst agitation and terror in national councils, — 
in the hour of revolution,-— these solemn images 
shall reappear in their morning lustre, as fit 
symbols and words of the thoughts which tho 
passing events ' shall awaken. At the call of a 
noble sentiment, again the woods wave, the pines 
murmur, the river rolls and shines, ‘and the cattle' 
low upon the raountains, as he saw and heard 
them in his infancy. And these forms, the 
spells of persuasion, the keys of power, are 
into his hands. 

3. We are thus assisted by natural objects in 
the expression of particular meanings. But how 
great a language to convey ^such popper-corn 
informations ! Did it need such noble races of 
creatures, this profusion of forms — this host of 
orbs ill heaven — to furnish man with the dictionary 
and grammar of his municipal speech 1 Whilst 
we use this grand cipher to expedite tho affairs 6f 
our pot and kettle, we feel that we have not yet 
put it to its use, neither are able. We are like 
travellers using the cinders of a volcano to roast 
their eggs. Whilst wb see that it always stands 
ready to clothe what we would, say, we cannot 
ajToid the question, whether , the characters are 
not significant of cthemselves* Have mountains, 
and waves, and skieSj no significance but what we 
consciously ^ve thorn, when we jfinploy them as 
emblems of our thoughts! Tho w'or^d is era- 
blemalic. Paints of speech arc metaphors because 


the whole of nature is a metaphor of the human 
mind. The laws of moral nature answer to those 
of matter as face to face in a gloss. ^ .The visible 
world and the relation of its parts, is the dial- 
plate of the invisible.” The axioms of physics 
translate the laws of ethics. Thus’" the whole is 
greater than its part ; ” reaction is equal to 
action ; ” « the smallest weight may be made to i 
liff the greatest, tho difference of weight being | 
compensat'd by time ; ” and many the like pro- ) 
positions, which have an ethical as well as physical i 
sense. These propositions have a much more 
extensive, and universal sense when applied to 
human life, tlian when confined to technical use. 

In like manner, the memorable words of his- 
tory, and the proverbs of nations, consist usually | 
of a natural fact, selected as a })icturo or parable > 
of a moral truth. Thus : A rolling stone gathers ’ 
no moss ; A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush; A cripple in the right way, will beat a ; 
racer in tho wrong ; Make hay wliil.st the sun | 
shines ; ^fis hard to carry a full cup even ; ‘Vine- 1 
gar is tHe son of wine ; The last ounce brotap the J 
earners back ; Long-lived trees make roots nrst ; 
— and the like. In their primary sense, these are 
trivial facts ; but we repeat them for the value of 
their analogical import. What is true bf proverbs, i 
is true of all fables, parables, apd allegories. i 
This relation between tlie mind and matter is | 
not fancied by some poet, but stands in the will of I 
God ; and so is fi'ec to be known by all men. It ' 
appears to men, or it does not appear. When in 
fortuna'<:e hours we ponder this miracle, the wise , 
man doubts, if, at all othet times, he is not blind 
and deaf : i. 

, '• Can these things be, 

! And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 

i Withput our special wonder ? ” 

for the universe becomes transparent, and tho 
light of biglier laws than its own, shines tlirough 
it. It is the standing problem which has exer- 
cised tho wonder and the study of every fine 
genius since the world began ; from the era of 
the Egyptians 'and the Brahmins, to that of 
Pythagoras, of Plato, of Bacon, of Leibnitx, of 
Swci^nborg. There sits the Sphinx at the road- 
side, md from ago to age, as each prophet comes 
by, he tries his fortune at reading her riddle. 
There seems to bo a necessity in spiiit to manifest | 
itself in material forms ; and day and night, river 
and s^rm, beast and bird, ateid and alkali, pre- 
exist in necessary Ideas in the mind of God, and 
are what they are by virtue of preceding affec- 
tions, in the world of spirit. A Fact is the end 
or last issue of spirit. Tho visible creation is 
cthe terminus or the circumference of the invisible 
world. “ Materif^ objects,” said a French philo- 
sopher, “are necessarily kinds of scoria of the 
substantial thoughts of the Creator, which roust 
i^ways preserve an exact relation to their first 
origin' ; in other words, visible nature must have 
a spiritual and moral side.” 

This doctrine is abstruse, and though the 
images of ** garment,” scoriro,” “ mirror,” &c., 
may Stimulate the fancy, we must summon the 
aid of subtler and toore vital expositors to make 
it plain. “ Every scripture is to be interjireted 
I by the same spirit whicL gave it forth,” — is the 
fiindameutaf law of criticism. A life in harmony 
with nature, the love of truth and of virtue, will 
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purge the eyfes to understand her text, By dogrcos 
we may come to know the primitive sense of the 
])crmanent objects of nature^; to that the world 
shall be to us an open book, Viiid every form sig- 
nificant of its hidden life and final cause. 

A new interest surprises us, whilst, under the 
view now suggested, we contemplate the fearful 
extent and multitude of objects ; since “ evm*y 
object rightly seen, unlocks a new faculty of wie 
soul.” That which was unconscious truth, be- 
comes, when interpreted and defined in an object, 
a pai*t of the domain of knowledge — a new amount 
to the magazine of power. 


CHAPTER V. 


In view of this significance of Nature, we arrive 
at once at a new fact, that Nature is a discipline. 
This use of the world includes the preceding uses, 
as parts of itself. • 

Space, time, society, labour, climate, food, loco- 
motion, the animals, the mechanical forces, give 
us sincerest lessons, day by day, whose meaning 
Is iinlimiteaT. They educate both the understand- 
ing and the reason. Every property of matter is 
a school for the understanding, — its solidity or re- 
sistance, its inertia, its extension, its figure, its 
divisibility, ^rho understanding adds, divides, 
combines, measures, and finds everlasting nutri- 
ment and rtiom for its activity in this •worthy 
scene. Meantime, ileasou transfers all •these 
lessons into its own world of thought, bv perceiv- 
ing the analogy that marries Matter ana Mind. 

1. Nature is a discipline of the understanding 
in intellectual truths. Our ^dealing with sensible 
objects is a constant exercise in the necessary les- 
8r)us of diflbrence, of likeness, of orlfer, of being 
and seeming, of progressive arrangement ; of ascent 
from particular to general ; of combination to one 
end of manifold foi'ces. Proportioned to the im- 
portance of the organ V) be formed, is the extreme 
care with which its tuition is provided,— a care 
pretermitted in no single case. What Mious 
training, day after day, year after year,Tfever 
ending, to form the common sense; what con- 
tinual reproduction of annoyances, inconveniences, 
dilemmas ; what rejoicing over us of little men ; 
what disputing of prices, what rockonings ^f inte- 
rest, — and all to form the Hand of the hiind ; — 
to instruct us that good thoughts are no better 
than good dreams, unless they bo executed I ” 

The same good office is peidormed by Pro})erty 
and its filial systems of Debt and Credit. Debt^ 
grinding Debt, whose iron fa<je the widow, the 
orphan, and tlie sons of genius fear and hate ; — 
Debt, which consumes so much time, which so 
cripj)les and dishca|ten8 a great spirit witli,carss 
that seem so base,*is a preceptor whose lessons 
cannot be foregone, and is needed most by those 
who suffer from it most. Moreover, property, 
which has been well compared to snow, if it 
fall level to-day, it will be blown into drifts to- 
morrow,”— is merely the torface action of internal 
machinery, like the ind^ on the face of a clock. 
Whilst now it is the ^Tnnostics of, the under-* 
standing, it is hiving in the foresight of the spirit, 
tixporionce in profouuder laws. 


^ The whole character and fortune of the indi- 
vidual is affected by the least inequalities in the 
culture of the understanding ; for example, in the 
perception of differences. Therefore is Space, 
and thertjfore Time,* that man may know that 
things are not huddled and lumped, but sundered 
aiK^ individual. A bell and a plough liave each 
tlieir use, and neither can do tlie office of the 
other. Water is good to drinlc, coal to bum, wool 
to wear ; but wqiol cannot be drunk, nor water 
spun, nor coal cat<y:i. The wise man shows his 
wisdom in separaticui, in gradation, and his scale 
of creatures and of merits, is as wide as Nature, 
The foolish have no range in their scale, but sup- 
pose every man is as every other man. What is 
not good they call the worst, and what is not hate- 
ful, they call the best. 

In like nianner, what good heed, Nature forms 
in us ! She p&rdons no mistakes. Her yea is yea, 
and her nay, nay. 

The first steps in Agriculture, Astronomy, 
Zoology, (those first steps which the farmer, the 
hunter, and the sailor take,) teach that Nature's 
dice are always loaded ; tliat in her heaps and 
rubbish are concealed sure and useful results. 

Hew calmly and genially the mind apprehends, 
one after another, the law^ of physics i What 
noble emotions dilate the mortal as he enters into 
the counsels of the creation, and feels by know- 
ledge the privilege to Be I His insight refines 
him. The beauty of Nature < shines in his own 
breast. Man is greater that he can see this, and 
the universe less, because Time and Space rela- 
tions vanish as laws are known. 

Here again we are impressed and even daunted 
by the immense Universe to be explored. “ What 
wo know, is a point to what we do not know.” 
Open any rtcent journal of science, and weigh 
the problems suggested concerning Light, Heat, 
Electricity, Magnetism, Physiology, Geology, and 
judge whether the interest of natural science is 
likely to bo soon exhausted. 

^ Passing by many particulars of the discipline of 
Nature, we must not omit to specify two. 

The exercise of the Will or the lesson of power 
is taught in every event. From the child’s suc- 
cessive possession of his several senses up to the 
hour when he saith, “ Thy will be done ! ” ho is 
learning tlio secret^ that ho can reduce under his 
will, not only particular events, but great classes, 
nay, the whole series of events, and so conform 
all facts to his character. Nature is thoroughly 
mediate. It is made to serve. It receives tlie 
dominion of manias meekly as the ass on which 
the Saviour rode. It offers all its kingdoms te 
man as the raw material which he may mould 
into what is useful. Man is never weary of 
working it up. He forges the subtile and delicate 
£r into wise and melodious words, and gives them 
wing, as angels of persuasion and command. 
More and more, with every thought, does his 
kingdom stretch over things, until the world 
becomes, at last, only a realised will, — the double 
of the man. • ^ 

2. Sensible objects conform to the premonitions 
of Keason and refiect the conitnence. All things 
are moral ; and in their boundless changes liave 
an unceasing rt^ereiice to spiritual nature. There- 
fore is Nature •glorious with form, colour, and 
motion, that every globe in the roniotesC libaven $ 




every chemical change^ from the rudest crystal up 
to the laws of life ; every change of vegetation, 
from the first principle of growth in the eye of a 
leaf, to the>„tropical forest and antediluvian coal- 
mine ; every animal functiony from the sponge up 
to Hercules, shall hint or tliuuder to man the laws 
of right and wrong, and echo the Ten Command- 
ments. Therefore is Nature always the ally of 
Relij^ion : lends all her pomp and riches to the 
religious sentiment. Prophet and priest, David, 
Isiiiah, Jesus, have drawn deeply from this source. 

This ethical character so pouctrates the bone 
and marrow of Nature, as to seem the end for 
which it was made. Whatever private purpose 
is answered by any member or part, this is its 
public and universal function, and is never omit- 
ted. Nothing in nature is exhausted in its first 
use. When a thing has served anr end to the 
uttermost, it is wholly new for an ukerior service. 
In God, every end is converted into a new means. 

; Thus the use of Commodity, regarded by itself, is 
j mean and squalid. But it is to the mind an 
i education in the great doctrine of Use, namely, 

I that a thing is good only so far as it serves ; that 
I a conspiring of parts and efforts to the production 
of an end, is essential to any being. The first and 
I gross manifestation of this truth, is our inevitable 
and hated training ih values and wants, in corn 
and meat. 

It has already been illustrated, in treating of 
the significance of material things, that every 
natural process is but a version of a mori^ 
sentence. The moral law lies at the centre of 
nature and radiates to the circumference. It 
the pith and marrow of every substance, every 
relation, and every process. All things with 
which we deal, preach to us. What is a farm but 
I a mute gospel ? The chaff and the ivheat, weeds 
j and plants, blight, rain, insects, sun,-— it is a sacred 
' emblem, from the first furrow of spring to the last 
I stack which the snow of winter overtakes in the 
' fields. But the sailor, the shepherd, the miner, 
the merchant, in tlieir several resoyts, have each 
au experience preeisidy panillel and loading to 
the same conditions. Because all organisations 
are radically alike. Nor can it be doubted that 
tills moral sentiment M'liicli thus scents the air, 
and grows in the grain, and impregnates the 
waters of the world, is cuughjt by man and sinks 
into his soul. The moral iiiHuence of Nature upon 
every individual is that amount of truth which it 
illustrates to him. Who can estimate this % Who 
can guess how much firmness the sea-heaten rock 
has taught the fisherman ? how< much tranquillity 
has been reflected to man frdm the azure sky, 
over whose unspotted deeps the winds forevermore 
drive Hocks of stormy clouds, and leave no wrinkle 
or stain ? how much industry, and providence, and 
affection, we have caught from the pantomime <rf 
brutes ? What a searching preacher of self-com- 
mand is the varying phenomenon of Health ! 

Herein is especially apprehended the Unity of 
Nature, — the Unity in Variety, — which meets us 
everywhere. All the endi^ variety of things 
Ihake a unique, au^identieid impression. Xeno- 
phanes complaini^in his old age, that, look where 
he would, all things hastened hack to Unity. He 
was weary of seeing the same entity in the tedious 
variety of forms. The fable of Proteus has a 
cordiaA truth. Every particular in Nature, a leaf. 


a drop, a crystal, a moment of time, is related to | 
the whole, and partakes of the perfection of the I 
whole. Each pa^cle is a microcosm, and faith- ' 
fully renders the likeness of the world. 

Not only resemblances exist in things whose ! 
analogy is obvious, as when we detect the type 
of the human Iiand in ihe flipper of the fossil 
saurus, but also in objects wherein there is great I 
stfperflcial unlikeness. Thus architecture is called | 
“ frozen music/* by Do Stael and Goethe. « A 
Gothic church,** said Coleridge, ‘‘is a petrified 
religion.’* Michael Angelo maintained, that, to an i 
architect, a knowledge of anatomy is essential. I 
In Haydn’s oratorios, Bio notes present to the ' 
imagination not only motions, as of the snake, tlie | 
stag, and the elcpliaiit, but colours also ; as tlui ; 
green grass. The granite is diflcreuced in its : 
laws only by the more or less of heat, from the 
river that wears it away. Ihe river, as it flows, 
resembles the air that flows over it ; the air | 
resembles the light which traverses it with more i 
subtile curi’ents ; the liglit resembles the heat 
which i4do8 with it through Space. Each crea- , 
ture is only a modification of the other ; the like- ; 
ness in them is more than the difference, and their 
radical law is one and the same. Hence it is, 
that a rule of one art, or a law of one organisation, 
holds true throughout nature. So intimate is this 
Unity, that, it is easily seen, it lies under the , 
underiiiuBt garment of Nature, and betrays its 
source in universal Spirit. For, it pervades 
Thought also. Every universal truth which we 
exproHSiin words, implies or supposes every other , 
trutlii Omne veruni vero consonat. It is like a 
great circle on a sphere, comprising ail possible , 
circles ; Which, however, may be drawn, and com- 
prise it, in like manner. Every such truth is the 
absolute Ens seen from one side. But it has : 
innuinen ble sides. 1 

The same<eentral Unity is still more conspicuous i 
in actions. Words are finite organs of the infinite I 
mind. They cannot cover the dimensions of what , 
is in truth. They bi*eak, chop, and impoverish it. ! 
An actioji is t&e perfection and publication of i 
thought. A right action seems to fill the eye, | 
and^be related to all nature. “The wise man, ! 
in diWg one thing, does all ; or, in tlic ono thing i 
he does rightly, he sees the likeness of all which I 
is done rightly.” 

Words and actions ore not the attributes of | 
mute and brute nature. They introduce us to j 
that singular form which predominates over all 
other forms. This is the human. All other orga- ! 
nisations appear to be degradations of the human 
form. When this organisation appears among so 
(many that surround it, the spirit prefers it to all 
others. It says, “ From such as this have I drawn 
joy and knowledge. In such as this have I found 
and beheld myself. 1 will speak to it. It can 
speak again. It can yield me thought already 
formdd and alive.” In fact, the eye — the mind — 
is always accompanied by these forms, male and 
female ; and these are incoroparahly the richest 
informations of the power and order that lie at 
the heart of things. Unfortunately, every one of 
them bears the marks as of some injury— is | 
marred, and superficially defective. Noverthe- ; 
.less, far different from th\^ deaf and dumb natuins [ 
around theih, these all rest, like fountain-pipes ■ 
on the unfathomed sea of thought and virtue, 
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whereto they alonej of all organisations, are the 
entrances. 

It were a pleasant inquiry to follow into detail 
their niinistry to our education' ; but where would 
it stop 1 We are associated in adolescent and 
adult life with some friends, who, like skies and 
waters, are co-oxtensivc with our idea ; who, 
answering each to a certain affection of the soul, 

I satisfy our desire on that side ; whom we lack 
power to put at such focal distance from us, that 
we can mend or oven analyse them. We cannot 
choose hut love them. When much intercourse 
! with a friend has supplied us with a standard of 
, excellence, and has increased our respect for the 
i resources of God, who thus sends a real person to 
outgo our ideal — when he has, moreover, become 
1 an object of thought, and, whilst his character 
i retains all its uncoiiseioua effect, is converted in 
1 the mind into solid and sweet wisdom, — it is a 
i sign to us tliat his oKice is closing, and he is 
commonly withdrawn from our sight in a short 
time. 

il — — • 

Ii 

j CHAPTER VI. 

! • lOEALISn. 

Thus is the unspeakable but intelligible and 
pmcticable meaning of the world conveyed to 
; man, the immortal pupil, in every object of 
sense. To this one end of Discipline, all parts of 
Nature conspire. 

A noble <loubt perpetually suggests itself, whe- 
I ther this end bo not the Final Cause oS the 
I Universe ; and whother*Nature outwardly exists. 

I It is a sufficient account of that appealrance we 
i call the world, that God will teach a human 
I mind, and so makes it the ngeceivoriof a certain 
i number of congi'uent sensations, whichi^ve call 
sun and moon, man and woman, hous<§ and trade, 
i In my utter impotence to test tlie authenticity 
I of the report of my senses, to know whether the 
impressions they make on me correspond with 
i outlying objects, what^ difference* does make, 

! whether Orion is up there in heaven, or some god 
' paints the image iii the firmament of the aoul I 
I The relations of parts and the end of the ^ole 
I remaining the same, what is the difference, whe> 

I ther land and sea interact, and worlds revolve 
and intermingle without- number or end! — 
deep yawning under deep, and galaxy balancing 
galaxy, throughout absolute ejiace, or whether, 
without relations of time and space, the same ap« 
pearances are inscribed in the constant faith of 
i man. Whether Nature enjoy a substantial cxislt< 
eiice without, or is only in the apocalypse of the ^ 
mind, it is alike useful and alike^vcuerable to me. 
Be it what it may, it is ideal to me, so long as 1 
cannot try the accuracy of my senses. 

The frivolous make themselves merry with th% 
Ideal theory, as if ^ts consequences were our- 
lesque — as if it affected |Jie stability of Nature. 
It surely does not. God never jests with us, and 
will not compromise the end of Nature, by per- 
mitting any inconsequence in its procession. ^ Any 
distrust of the permanence of laws would para- 
lyse the faculties of man. Their permanence is 
sacredly respected, and ^is faith therein is per- 
fect. The wheels and springs of man are all set 
to the hypothesis of tho ponnanence of Nature. 


We are not built like a Ship to be tosM^ but like 
a house to stand. It is a natural consequence of 
this structure, that, so long as tho actiVe pow^ 
predominate over the reflective, we resist with 
indication any hint that Nature is more short- 
lived or mutable than spirit. The broker, the 
wheelwright, the carpenter, the tollman, are much 
displeased at the intimation. 

But whilst wo acquiesce entirely in the perma- 
nence of natural 1%wb, the question of the absolute 
existence of Nature iftill remains open. It is the 
uniform effect of culj^urc on the human mind, not 
to shake our faith in the stability of particular 
phenomena, as of heat, water, azote, but to lead 
us to regard Nature as a phenomenon, not a sub- 
stance ; to attribute necessary existence to spirit 
.^to esteem Nature as an accident and an cff'ect. 

To tlie seifses and the unrenewed understands 
iiig belongs a tibi't of instinctive belief in the abso- 
lute existence of Nature. In their view, man and 
Nature are indissolubly joined. Things are ulti- 
mates, and they never look beyond their sphere. 
The presence of Reason mars this faith. The 
first effort of thought tends to relax this despotism 
of the senses, w*hich binds us to Nature as if we 
were a part of it, and shows us Nature aloof, and, 
as it w'ere, afloat. Until thie^higher ac^^cy inter- 
vened, the animal eye sees, wit;h wonderful accu- 
racy, sharp outlines and coloured surfaces. 
When tlie eye of Reason opens, to outline and 
surface are at once added grace and expression. 
Those proceed from imagination and aflectiun, 
and abate somewhat of the angular distinctness of 
objects. If the Reason be stimulated to more 
earnest vision, outlines and surfaces become trans- 
parent, and are no longer seen ; causes and 
spirits are seen through them. The best, the 
happiest moments of life, are these delicious 
awakenings of the higher powers, and the rever- 
ential withdrawing of Nature before its God. 

Let us proceed to indicate the effects of cul- 
ture. 1 , Our first institution in the Ideal philo- 
sophy is a hinj|Mto>m Nature herself. 

Nature is m^e to conspire witlijguiirit' to eman- 
cipate us. Certain mechanical Cnangcs, a small 
alteration in our local position, apprises us of a 
dualism. Wo are strangely afft cted by seeing the 
shore from a moving ship, from a balloon, or 
through the tints of laii unusual sky. The least 
change in our point of view, gives tJie whole world 
a pictorial air. A man who seldom rides, needs 
only to get into a coach, and traverse his own 
town, to turn the street into a puppet-show. The 
men, tho women, —talking, running, bartering, 
fighting, — the earnest mechanic, the lounger, the 
beggar, the boys, tho dogs, are unrealised at once, 
or, at least, wholly detached from all relation to 
the observer, and seen as apparent, not substan- 
tilfl beings. What new thoughts are suggested by 
seeing a face of country quite familiar in the 
rapid movement of the railroad-car ! Nay, the 
most wonted objects, (make a very slight change 
in the point 4jt vision,) plbase us most. In a 
camera-obscura, the butcher’s cart, and the figure 
of one of our own famify, amuse us. So, a por- 
ti-ait of a, well-known face mtilles us. Turn the 
eyes upside down, by looJ^g at the landscape 
through your legs, and how agreeable is the pic- 
ture, though you have seen it any time tliese 
twenty years ! * 
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In these canes, by mechanical means, is sug- 
gested the differenee between the observer and 
the spectacle,— between man and Nature. Hence 
arises a pleasure mixed with awe ; I mav say, a 
low degree of the sublime* is 'felt from tlie &st, 
probably, that man is hereby apprised that, whilst 
the world is a spectacle, something in hims^f is 
stable. 

2. In a higher manner, the poet communicates 
the same pleasure. By a fewtstrokes he deline- 
ates, as on air, the sun, the ^mountain, the camp, 
the city, the hero, themaidei^, — ^not different from 
what we know them, but only lifted from the , 
ground, and afloat before* the eye. He unfixes 
the land and the sea, makes them revolve around 
the axis of his primary thought, and disposes them 
anew. Possessed himself by an heroic passion, he 
uses matter as symbols of it. Thd sensual man 
conforms thoughts to things ; the *poet conforms 
things to his thoughts. The one esteems Nature 
as rooted and fast ; the other, os fluid, and im- 
presses his being thereon. To him, the refractory 
world is ductile and flexible ; he invests dust and 
stones with humanity, and makes them the words 
of Reason. The imagination may be defined 
to be, the use which the Reason makes of the ma- 
toriai world. Shakspeare possesses the power of 
subordinating Nature for the purposes of expres- 
sion, beyond all poets. His imperial muse tosses 
the creation like a bauble from hand to hand, to 
embody any capricious shade of thought that is 
uppermost in his mind. The remotest spaces of 
Nature are visited, and the farthest sundered 
things are brought together by a subtile spirituf.! 
connection. We are made aware that magnitude 
of material things is merely relative, and all 
objects shrink and expand to serve the passion of 
the poet. Thus, in his Sonnets, thcTlays of birds, 
the scents and dyes of flowers, he finds to be the 
shadow of his beloved ; time, which keeps her 
from him, is his ohest ; tlie suspicion she has 
awakened, is her ornament ; 

The omomont of beauty is SuspedP^ 

A crow whi||| flies in heaven’s sweetest air. 

His passion is not the fruit of chance ; it swells, 
as ho speaks, to a city, or a state. 

No, it was buildod for from accident ; 

It suffers not in smiling pAmp, nor falls 
Under the brow of thralling discontent ; « 

It fears not policy, that heretic. 

That works cm leases of short-numbered hours, 

But all alone stands hugoly politic. 

In the strength of his consthney, the Pyramids 
seem to him recent and transitory ; and the fresh- 
ness pf youth and love dazsdes him with its resem- 
blance to morning. 

Toko those lips away * 

Which so sweetly were foresworn ; 

And those eyes,— the break of day. 

Lights that do mislead the mom. 

The wild beauty of this hyperbole, I may say, 
>in passing, it would not bp easy to match in litera- 
ture. 

This transflgurfitiou all material objects 

undergo through the of the poet,— this 

power which he any moment, to mag- * 

iiify the small, tp It^rify the ^reat,-.-might be 
illustrated by a llidlitSaxid examples from his 


Plays. I have before me the ** TempesV’ and will 
cite only these few lines : — 

Aribl. the strong-baaed promontory 

Ha\re I made shake, and by the spurs plucked up 
The pine and cedar. 

Prospero calis for music to soothe tlie frantic 
Alonzo and his companions : — 

Asoldmn air, and the' best comforter 
To an unsettled fancy, cure thy brains, 

Now usedess, boiled within thy skulL 

Again 

The charm dissolves apace ; 

And, as the morning steals upon the night, 

Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reason. 

Thoir understanding 

Begins to swell ; and the approaching tide 
'Will shortly fill the reasonable shores 
That now lie foul and muddy. 

The perception of real affinities between events 
(that is to say, of ideal affinities, for those only 
are real), enables the poet thus to make free with 
the most imposing forms and phenomena of thci 
world, and to assert the predominance of the soul. 

3. Whilst thus the poet delights ffs by anima- 
ting Nature like a ci*eator, with his own thoughts, 
he differs from the philosopher only herein, — that 
the one proposes Beauty as his main end ; the 
other. Truth. But the pliilosoi)hor, not less than 
the poet, postpones the apparent order and rela- 
tibns oV things to the empire of thought. “ The 
problem of philosophy,” according to IMato, ** is, 
for all tl^at exists conditbnally, to find a ground 
unconditioned and absolute.” It proceeds on the 
faith that a law determines all phenomena, 
which, being knowi^ the phenomena can be pre- 
dicted. That law, when in the mind, is an idea. 
Its beauty f& infinite. The true philosopher and 
the true poet are one ; and a beauty, which is 
truth, and a truth, which is beauty, is the aim of 
both. Is not the charm of one of Plato’s or Aris- 
totle’s definitiofls strictly like that of the Antigone 
of Sophocles ? It is, in both cases, that a spiritual 
life j^as been imparted to Nature ; that the solid 
seeming block of matter has boon pervaded and 
dissolved by a thought ; that this feeble human 
being has penetrated the vast masses of Nature 
with an informing soul, and recognised itself 
in their harmony, that is, seized their law. In 
physics, when this is attained, the memory dis- 
burtheus itself of its cumbrous catalogues of 
Pfurticiilars, and carries centuries of observation 
ill a single formula. 

f Thus, even in physics, the matoml is ever 
degraded before the spiritual. The astronomer, 
the geometer, rely on their irrefragable analyflis, 
and disdain the results of observation. The sub- 
remark of Euler, on ^is law of arches — 
** This will be found contrary to all experience, 
yet is true,” bad already ti’ansferred Nature into 
the mind, and left matter like an outcast corpse. 

4. Jntellectual science has been observed to 
beget invariably a doubt of the existence of mat- 
ter. Turgot said, “He that has never doubted 
the existence of matter may be assured^ he has no 
aptitude foj; metaphysicra inquiries,” ' It fastens 
Hie attention upon immortal nece««ai’y micreated 
natures, that is, upon Ideas ; and in their beauti- 
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i fui and majestic presence, we feel that our out- 
; ward being is a dream and a shade. Whilst we 
i wait in tiiis Olympus of gods, we think of Nature 
as an appendix to tho soul. We ascend into their 
; region, and know that these are the thoughts of 
! the Supreme Being. These are they who were 
I set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or 
I ever the earth was. When He prepared the 
j licavens, they were there ; when He establishea 
I the clouds above, when He strengthen^ the foun- 
! tains of the deep, then they were by Him, as one 
brought up with Him, Of them took He coun- 
I sel.” 

Their influence is proportionate. As objects of 
j science, they are accessible to few men ; yet all 
I men are capable of being raised by piety or by 
I passion into their region ; and no man touches 
j these divine natures without becoming, in some 
j degree, himself divine. Like a new soul, they 
i renew the body. We become physically nimble 
I and lightsome ; we tread on air ; life is no longer 
j irksome, and we think it will never be so. No 
man feara age, or misfortune, or death, iiS their 
serene company, for he is transported out of the 
district of change. Whilst we behold unveiled 
tlio nature of Justice and Truth, we learn the 
difference befween the absolute and the conditional 
! or 1 ‘elative. We apprehend the absolute. As it 
were, for the first time, we exist. We become 
immortal, for we learn that time and space are 
relations of matter ; that, witli a perception of 
truth, or a virtuous will, they have no affinity. 

5. Finally, religion and ethics, — which niay be 
i fitly called the practice of ideas, or the iiftro- 
duction of ideas into liSs,—- have an analogous 
I effect with all lower culture, in degrading Nature 
I and suggesting its dependence on spirit. Ethics 
! and religion differ herein, tliat^tho oneiis the sys- 
; tern of human duties commencing from man ; the 
other, from God. Heligion includes thS personal- 
ity of God ; Ethics does not. Th^ are one to 
our present design. They both put Nature under 
i foot. The first and last lesson of religion is, 
“The things that are^seen are jfemporal ; the 
things that are unseen are eternal.** It puts an 
affront upon Nature. It does that for the un- 
: schooled which philosophy does for Berkeley and 
! Viaea. The uniform language that may be heard 
; in the clmrclies of tlie most ignorant sects is : — 

: “ Contemn the unsubstantial shows of the world ; 

they are vanities, dreams, shadows, unrealities ; 
j seek the realities of religion.’* The devotee flouts 
: Nature. Some theosophists have arrived at a 
I ctTtain hostility and indignation towards matter, 
as tho Manichean and Plotinus. They ilistrusted 
i in themselves any looking back to these flesh-pots 
I Egypt. Plotinus was ashamei^of his body. In 
; short, they might all bettor say of matter what 
Michael Angelo said of external beauty, ** It is the 
frail and weary weed in which God dresses^ the# 
soul, which he has ciAled.into time.*’ 

It appears that motion, poetry, physical and in- 
tidlectual science, and religion, all tend to affect 
’ nur convictions of the reality of the external 
j world. But I own there is something ungral;eful 
j in expanding too curiously the particulars of the 
j general proposition, that all culture teffds to 
I mibue us with idealism. / 1 have no hostility to 
j Nature, but a child’s love to it. I expand and 
j Uve in the warm day like com and melons. Let 


us speak her fair. I dc not wish to flings fttoneti 
at my beautiful mother, nor soil my gentle nest. 
I only wish to indicate the true position of Nature 
in regard to mau^ wherein to establish man all 
right education tends ;* as the ground whi^, to 
attain, is the object of human life, that is, of 
man’f connection with Nature. Culture inverts 
the vulgar views of Nature, and brings the mind 
to call that apparent which it uses to call real, 
and that real whjph it usos to call visionary. 
Children, it is tru^ believe in the external 
world. The belief fj^at it appears only, is an 
after-thought ; but, with culture, this fhith will as 
surely arise on the mind as did Bic first. 

The advantage of the ideal theory over the 
popular faith is this, that it presents the world in 
precisely that view which is most desirable to the 
mind. It is, tn fact, the view which lieason, both 
speculative and* practical — that is, philosophy and 
virtue — take ; for, seen in the light of thought^ 
tho world always is phenomenal, and virtue sub- 
ordinates it to tho mind. Idealism sees the world 
in God. It beholds the whole circle of persons 
and things, of actions and events, of country and 
religion, not as painfully accumulated, atom after 
atom, act after act, in an aged creeping Past, but 
as one vast picture, which /rod paints on the 
instant eternity, for the contemplation of the soul. 
Therefore the soul holds itself off from a too tri- 
vial and microscopic study of the universal tablet. 
It respects the end too much to immerse itself in 
the means. It sees something more important in 
Christianity than the scandals of ecclesiastical his- 
tciry, or the niceties of criticism ; and, very incu- 
rious concerning persons or miracles, and not at 
all disturbed by chasms of historical evidence, it 
accepts from God the phenomenon as it finds it, as 
tho pure and ftwful form of religion in the world. 
It is not hot and passionate at the appearance of 
what it calls its own good or bad fortune, at the 
union or opposition of other persons. No man is 
its enemy. It accepts whatsoever bcfals, as part 
of its lesson. It is a watcher more than a doer ; 
and it is a doer, only that it may the better watch. 


CHAPTER VIL 

SPIRIT. 

• 

Jt is essential to a true theory of Nature and of 
mail, that it should contain somewhat progressive. 
Uses that are exhausted, or that may be, and 
facts that end in the statomeut, cannot be all that 
is true of this brave lodging, whoroin man is har- 
boured, and wliercin all his faculties find appro- 
I priate and endless exercise ; and all tho uses of 
Nature admit of being summed in one, which 
yields the activity of man an infinito scope. 
Tlfrough all its kingdoms, to the suburbs and 
outskirts of things, it is faithful to the cause 
whence it bad its origin. It always speaks of 
Spirit. It suggests the absolute. It is a perpe- 
tual effect. Itjs a great sluftlow pointing always 
to the sun behind ^s. 

The aspect of Naturb is devout. Like tho 
figure of Jesus, she stands with bended bead, and 
hands folded upon tlie breast. Tho happiest man 
is he who learns from Nature the lesson of wor- 
ship! , ♦ . 

Of that ineffable essence which we call Sifhrit^. 
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he that thinks most will say least. We can fore> 
SCO God in the coarse and, as it were, distatit 
phenomena of matter; but when we tty to define 
and describe himself, both language and thought 
desert us, and we are ah helpless as fools and 
savages. That essence refuses to be recorded in 
pi*opo8itions ; but when man has worshipped him 
intellectually, the noblest ministry of Nature is to 
stand as the apparition of God. It is the great 
organ through which the univeiraal spirit speaks to 
the individual, and strives tp lead back the indivi- 
dual to it. f) 

When we consider Spirit, we see that the views 
already presented do not include the whole cir- 
cumference of man. We must add some related 
thoughts. 

Three problems are put by Nature to the mind ; 
What is matter ? Whence is it. knd whereto I 
The first of these questions only the ideal theory 
answers. Idealism saith : matter is a phenome- 
non, not a substance. Idealism acquaints us with 
the total disparity between the evidence of our 
own being, and the evidence of the world’s being. 
The one is perfect ; the other, incapable of any 
assurance. The mind is a part of the nature of 
things ; the world is a divine dream, from which 
we may presently asmko to the glories and cer- 
tainties of day. Idealism is an hypothesis to 
account for Nature by other principles than those 
of carpenti*y and chemistry. Yet, if it only deny 
; the existence of matter, it does not satisfy the de- 
mands of the spirit. It leaves God out of me. It 
leaves me in the splendid labyrinth of my percep- 
tions to wander without end. Then the heaH 
x*esistB it, because it baulks the affections in deny- 
ing substantive being to men and women. Nature 
is so pervaded with human life, that there is 
Soroetliing of humanity in all and Ih evory parti- 
cular. Bui this theory makes Nature foreign to 
me, and docs not account for that consanguinity 
which we acknowledge to it. 

Let it stand, then, in the present state of our 
knowledge, merely as a useful introductory hypo- 
thesis, serving^ to apprise us of the eternal dis- 
tinction between the soul and the world. 

But when, following the invisible steps of 
thought, we como to inquire. Whence is matter, 
and whereto % many truths arise to us out of the 
recesses of consciousness. <'We learn that the 
highest is present to the soul of man, that the 
dread universal essence, which is not wisdom, or 
love, or beauty, or power, but all in one, and 
each entirely, is that for which all things exist, 
and that by which they arc ; ^that spirit creates ; 
that, behind Nature, tliroughout Nature, spirit is 
present : that spirit is one, and not compound ; 
that spirit does not act upon us from without, — 
that is, in space and time, — but spiritually, pr 
through ourselves. Therefore, tliat spirit — that 
is, the Supreme Being — docs not build up Nature 
around us, but puts it forth through us, as the life 
of the tree puts forth new branches and leaves 
through the pores ol the ^4.. Am a plant upon 
/the earth, so a man rests the bosom of God ; 
he is nourished by unliitfii^g fountains, and draws, 
at his need, iiiexhhu|fiibl4^^^^{^ Who can set 

bounds to ^e posdUlUt^ of man ? Once inspire 
the infinite, by hj^ tE4aiitted to, behold the al^BO- 
lute natures j^^tioe and trulfti, and we learn 
that* man hna hceess to the entire mind of the 


Creator^-is himself the creator in the finite. This 
j view, which admonishes me . where the sources of 
wisdom and power lie, and points to virtue as to 
! '• The golden key 

Which opes the poUtoe of eternity/* 

carries upon its face the highest certificate of 
I truth, because it animates me to create my own 
I World through the purificatlcm of my soul. 

The world proceeds from the same spirit as 
the body of man. It is a remoter and inferior 
incarnation of God, — a projection of God in tlitj 
unconscious. But it differs from the body in 
one important respect. It is not, like that, now 
subjected to the human will. Its 8ei»ene order is 
inviolable by us. It is, therefore, to us, the pre- 
sent expositor of the Divine mind. It is a fixed 
point whereby we may pleasure our departure 
As we degenerate, the conti*ast between us and 
our house is more evident. We are as much stran- 
gers in nature as we are aliens from God. Wo 
do not understand the notes of birds. The fox 
and thh deer run away from us ; the bear and 
tiger rend us. We do not Icnow the U 80 .s of inoro 
than a few plants, as com and the apple, the 
potato and the vine. Is not the landscape, every 
glimpse of which hatli a gi*andeur, a <aoe of him I 
Yet this may show us what discord is between 
man and nature, for you cannot freely admire a 
noble landscape if labourers are digging in the. 
field hard by. The poet finds something ridiculous 
in his delight, until he is out of the sight of men. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


In inquiPios respecting the laws of the world 
and the f^me of things, the highest reason is 
always the truest. That which seems faintly pos- 
sible — it is so refined— is often faint and dim 
because it is deepest seated in tho mind among 
the eternal verities. Kmpirical science is apt to 
cloud the sigfit, and, by«*the very knowledge of 
functions and processes, to bereave the student of 
the manly contemplation of the whole. The 
savant becomes unpoetic. But the best read 
naturalist who lends an entire and devout atten- 
tion to truth, will see that there remains, much to 
learn of his relation to the world, and that it is not 
to be learned by any addition or subtraction, or 
other comparison of known quantities, but is 
arrived at by untaught sallies of the spirit, by a 
continual self.recovery, and by entire humility. 
He will perceive that there are far more excellent 
qualities in the student than preciseness and in- 
fallibility ; that ca guess is often more fruitful 
than an indisputable affirmation, and that a dream 
may let us deeper into the secret of Nature than 
% hu/idred conoei’ted experinqeuts. 

P’or, the problems to« be solved are precisely 
those which the physiologist and the naturalist 
emit to state. It is not so pertinent to man to 
know, all the individuals of the animal kingdom as 
it is to know whence and whereto is this tyran- 
nising unity in his constitution, which evei*moro 
separates and classifiesL things, endeavouring to 
reduce the^ most dlvers& to one form. When I 
beliold a rich landscape, it is less to my purpose 
to recite correctly tho order and superposition of 
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the strata, than to know why all thought of multi* 
tude is lost in a tranquil sense of unity. 1 cannot 
greatly honour minuteness in details,, so long as 
there is no hint to explain the relation between 
things and thoughts ; no ray upon the melaphysios 
of conchology, of botany, of the arts, to show tho 
relation of the forms flowers, shells, animals, 
architecture, to the mind, and build science upo^ 
ideas. In a cabinet of natural history, we become 
sensible of a certain occult recognition and sym- 
pathy in regard to the most bizarre forms, of 
beast, fish, and insect. Tho American, who has 
been confined, in his own country, to the sight of 
buildings designed after foreign models, is sur- 
prised, on entering York Minster or St. Peter’s 
at Home, by tho feeling that these structures are 
imitations also, — faint copies of an invisible 
archetype. Nor has science sufficient human,ity, 
HO long as the naturalist overlooks that wonderful 
congruity which subsists between man and the 
world, of which ho is lord, not because he is the 
most subtile inhabitant, but because he is its 
head and heart, and finds something of hii^self in 
every great and small thing, in every mountain 
stmtum, in every new law of colour, fact of astro- 
nomy, or atmospheric influence which observation 
or analysis lay open. A pcrcej)tion of this mys- 
t(}ry inspires the muse of George Herbert, the 
beautiful psalmist of the scvontocntli century. 
The following lines are part of his little poem on 
Man ; — 

“ Man is all symmetry, 

Full of proportions, one liml) to another, 

And to all the world besides. 

Kach part may call tbe*farthest, brother ;« 

For head with foot hath private amity. 

And both with moons and tides. 

“ Nothing hath got so far * 

But man hath caught and kept it as his prgy ; 

ITis eyes dismount the highest star ; 
lie is in little all the sphere. < 

Herbs gladly cure our flesh, becauso that they 
Find their acquaintance there. 

For us. the winds dosblow, * » 

Tho earth doth rest, heaven move, and fountains flow ; 
Nothing wo see but means our good, 

As our delight, or os our treasiu'e ; 

The whole is either our oupbooird of food. 

Or cabinet of pleasure. 

The stars have us to bed, 

Night draws the curtain, which the sun withdraws. 

M usio and light attend our bead. 

All things imto our flesh are kind. 

In their descent and being ; to our mind 
In their ascent and cause. 

More servants wait on man 
Than he *11 take notice of. In every path, 

He treads down that which dotb^friend him 
When sickness makes him pale and wan. 

Oh, mighty love ! Man is ohe world, and bath 

Another to attend Jiim.*' ^ • 

The perception of tins class of truths makes the 
eternal attraction which draws men to science, 
but the end is lost si^ht of in attention tp the 
means. In view of this half-sight of science, we 
accept the sentence of Plato, that ** poetiy comes 
nearer to vital truth th^ history.” Every sur- 
mise and vaticination of^he min^ is ^titled to a 
certain respect ; and we learn to prefer imperfect 
theories and sentences which contain glimpses of 


truth, to digested systems which haye no one 
valuable sugg<»tion. A wise writer will feel that 
the ends of study and composition are best 
answered by announcing undiscovered regions of 
thought, and so communicating, through hope, 
new activity to the torpid spirit. 

1 ^all therefore conclude this essay with some 
traditions of man and Nature, which a certain 
poet sang to me ; and which, as they have always 
been in the world, § nd perliaps re-appear to every 
bard, may be both hi^ory and prophecy : — 

“ The foundations^f man are not in matter, 
but in spirit ; but the element of spirit is eternity. 
To therefore, the longest series of events, the 
oldest chronologies, are young and recent. In 
the cycle of the universal man, from whom the 
known individuals proceed, centuries are points, 
and all history is but the epoch of one degradiition. 

“We distrust and deny inwardly our sympathy 
with Nature. We own and disown our relation to 
it by turns. We are, like Nebuchadnezzar, de- 
throned — bereft of reason, and eating grass like 
an ox. But who can set limits to the remedial 
force of spirit ! 

“ A man is a god in ruins. When men are 
innocent, life shall be longer, and shall pass into 
the immortal, as gently as we pwake from dr^ms. 
Now, the world would be insane and rabm, if 
these disor^nisations should last for hundreds of 
years. It is kept in check by death and infancy.. 
Infancy is tJie perpetual Messiah, which comes 
into the arms of fallen men, and pleads with them 
to return to paradise. 

e“ Man is the dwarf of himself. Once he was 
permeated and dissolved by spirit. He filled 
nature with his overflowing currents. Out from 
him sprang the sun and moon : from man, the 
sun ; from waman, the moon. The laws of his 
mind, the periods of his actions externised tliem- 
selves into day and night, into the year and the 
seasons. But, having made for himself this huge 
shell, his waters retired ; he no longer fills the 
veins and veinlets ; he is shrunk to a drop. He 
soos that the structure still fits him, but fits him 
colossally ; say, rather, once it fitted him, — now 
it corresponds to him from far, and on high. He 
adores timidly his own work. Now is man the 
follower of the sun, and woman the follower of the 
moon. Yet, sometimes be starts in his slumber, 
ajid wonders at himself and his house, and muses 
sti’angely at the resemblance betwixt him and it. 
He perceives, that if his law is still paramount,— 
if still he have elemental power, — ‘ if his word is 
sterling yet in nati^’e,’ it is not conscious power ; 
it is not inferior, but superior, to his will. It Is 
Instinct.” Thus my Orphic poet sang. 

*At present, man applies to Nature but half his 
force. He works on the world with his under- 
sfllnding alone. He lives in it, and masters it by 
a penny- wisdom ; and he that works most in it, 
is but a half- man ; and, whilst his arms are strong, 
and his digestion good, his mind is imbruted, and 
he is a selfish ravage. His i^ilation to Natiire, his 
power over it, is ^through the understanding ; as 
by manure ; the economic use of fire, wind, water, 
and tho mariner’s needle ; steasn, coal, chemical 
agriculture ; the repairs of the human body by 
the dentist and ^the surgeon. This is such a 
reshmptioQ of power, as if a banished king should 
buy his temtories inch by inch, instead of vltult- 
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ixig at once into hia throne. Meantime, in the 
thick darkness, there are not wanting gleams 
of a better light,— occasional examples of the 
action of man upon Nature with his entire force, — 
with reason, as well as * understanding. Such 
examples are : the traditions of miracles in the 
earliest antiquity of all nations ; the histiF'y of 
Jesus Christ ; the achievements of a principle, as 
in religious and political revolutions, and in the 
abolition of the Slave-trade the miracles of 
enthusiasm, as those reported of Swedenborg, 
Hohenlohe, and the Shakei}n ; many obscure and 
yet contested facts, now arranged under the name ; 
of Animal Magnetism ; prayer, eloquence, self- 
healing, and the wisdom of children. These arc 
examples of Reason’s momentary grasp of the 
sceptre; the exertions of a power which exists 
not in time or space, hut an instantaneous in- 
streaming causing power. The ditference between 
the actual and the ideal force of man is happily 
figured by the schoolmen, in saying, that the 
knowledge of man is an evening knowledge, ves- 
pertina cognitio : but that of God is a morning 
knowledge^ matutina cognitio. 

The problem of restoring to the world original 
and eternal beauty is solved by the redemption of 
the jwul. The ruin, or the blank that we see when 
we look at Nature is in our own eye. The axis of 
vision is not coincident with the axis of things, 
and so they appear not transparent, but opaque. 
The reason why the world lacks unity, and lies 
broken and in heaps, is, because man is disunited 
witli himself. He cannot be a naturalist, until ho 
satisBes all the demands of the spirit. Love is 'as 
much its demand as perception ; indeed, neither 
can be perfect without the other. In the utter- 
most meaning of the words, thought is devout, and 
devotion is thought. Deep calls ufito deep ; but, 
in actual life, the marriage is not celebrated. 
There are innocent men who worship God after 
the tradition of their fathers, but tiieir sense of 
duty has not yet extended to the use of all their 
faculties. And there are patient naturalists, but 
they freeze their subject under the wintry light of 
the understanding. Is not prayer also a study of 
truth,— >a sally of the soul into the unfound infi- 
nite % No man ever prayed heartily without learn- 
ing something ; but when a faithful thinker, 
resolute to det^h every object from personal 
relations, and see it in the light of thought, sharil, 
at the same time, kindle science with the fire of 
the holiest affections, then will God go forth 
anew into the creation. 

It will not need, when the mind is prepared 
for study, to search for objects. The invariable 
mark of wisdom is to see tho miraculous «iu 
the common. What is a day ? What is a year ? 
What is summer ? What is woman 1 What a 
child I What is sleep ? To our blindness, these 
thinm seem unaffecting. We make fables to hide 
the baldness of the fact, and conform it, as we 


say, to the higher law of the mind. But, when 
the fact is seen under the light of aai idea, the 
gaudy fable fades and shrivels. We behold the 
real higher law. To tlic wise, therefore, a fact 
is true poetry, and the m(' doantifiil of fables. 
These wonders are brought t . our own door. 
You also are a man. Man and woman, and their 
qocial life, poverty, labour, sleep, fear, fortune, 
are known to you. Learn that none of these 
things is superficial, but that each phenomeujon 
hath its roots in the faculties and affections of the 
mind. Whilst the abstract question occupies 
your intellect, Nature brings it in the concrete to 
be solved by your hands. It were a wise incjuiry 
for the closet to compare, point by point, especially 
at remarkable crises in life, our daily history, 
with the rise and progress of ideas in the mind. 

So shall we come to look at the world with neAv 
eyes. It shall answer the endless inquiry of 
the intellect — What is truth ? and of the affec- 
tions — What is good? by yielding itself pas- 
sively to the educated Will. Then shall come to 
pass what my poet said : — Nature is not fixed, 
but fluid. Spirit alters, moulds, makes it. The 
immobility or bruteness of nature is the ab- 
sence of spirit ; to pure spirit, is fluid, it 
is volatile, it is obedient. Every spirit builds 
itself a house ; and, beyond its house, a world ; 
and beyond its world, a heaven, Know, then, 
that the world exists for you ; for you is the 
phenomenon perfect. What we arc, that only 
can wc see. All that Adam had, all that 
Ctesai? could, you have and can do. Adam 
callM his house, heaven and earth : Ctesar called 
his housj^, Romo ; you perhaps call yours, a cob- 
ler's trade, a hundi*ed acres of ploughed land, or 
a scholar’s garret. Yet, line for line, and point 
for point, ;^our dominion is as great as tlmirs, 
though without fine names. Build, therefore, 
your own world. As fast as you conform your 
life to the pure idea in your mind, that will unfold 
its great proportions. A correspondent revolu- 
tion in things will attend the influx of the spirit. 
So fast* wiir'disagreeablo appearances, swine, 
spiders, snakes, pests, madhouses, prisons, ene. 
micB, vanish ; they are temporary, and shall be no 
more seen. Tho sordor and filths of nature the 
suu shall dry up, and tho wiud exhale. As 
when the summer comes from the south, the 
snow-banks melt, and the face of the earth be- 
comes green before it,, so sliall the advancing 
spirit create its ornaments along its path, and 
carry with it the beauty it visits, and the song 
which enchants it ; it shall draw beautiful faces, 
and warm hearts, and wise discourse, and heroic 
'acts, around its way, until evil is no more seen. 
The kingdom of man over Nature, which cometli 
not with observation, — a dominion such as now is 
beyond his dream of God, — ^he sdnUl enter with- 
out more wonder than the blind man feels who is 
gradually restored to perfect sight.” 
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Mn. President and Gentlemen, 

I greet yAu on tlio rc-cominonccint'nt of our 
literary year. Our anniversary is muj of liope, 
and, perhaps, not ouougli of labour. Wo do not 
meet for games of strength or shill, for the recita- 
tion of histories, tragcidies, and odes, like the 
ancient Greeks ; for parliaments of love and 
poesy, like the Troubadours ; iu>r for the luivancc- 
incut of science, like our coteiuporaries in the 
Uritish and Euro])can isapitals. Thus far, our 
holiday has been simply a friendly sign of the 
survival of the love of letters amongst a people 
too busy to give to letters an^ more. • As such, it 
is precious as the sign of an inde.stinictible instinct. 
Perhaps the time is already come, wAen it ought 
to be, and will be, something else ; when the 
sluggard intellect of this continent will look from 
under its iron lids, and hll the postponed expects-* 
tion of the world with yomotliiiig better ^han the 
exertions of mechanical skill. Our day of depend- 
ence, our long apprenticeship to the learning of 
other lands, draws to a close. The millions, that 
around us aro rushing into life, cannot alwa 3'8 be 
k^d on the sere remains of foreign harvests. 
Events, actions arise, that must be sung, that will 
sing themselves. Who can doubt, that poetry will 
revive and lead in a new age, as the star in the 
couBtellation Harp, which now flames in our zenith, 
astronomers announce, shall one day be the pole- 
star for a thousand years ? 

In the light of this hope, 1 accept the topics 
which not only usage, but tlie n^ure of our asso- 
ciation, seem to prescribe to this day, — ^the 
Amkhican Scholar. Year by year, we come up 
hither to read one more chapter of his biogr^hy# 
hot us inquire whaf new lights, new events and 
luore days have thrown on his character, his duties, 
and his hopes. 

It is one of those fables, which, out of ^ un- 
ique wn antiquity, convey an unlooked-for wisdom, 
that the gods, in the beginning, divided Man into 
men, that he might be more helpful to himself ; 
just as the hand was ipvided into (ngers, the 
better to answer its end. 

The old fable covers a doctrine ever new and 


sublime ; that there is One Man, — ^present to all 
particular incm only partially, or through one 
faculty ; and that you must t^e the whole society 
to find the whole man. Man is not a farmer, or a 
profe^ssor, or an engineer, but he is all. Man is 
priest, and scholar, and statesman, and producer, 
and soldier. In the divided or- social state, these 
functions aro parcelled out to individuals, each of 
whom aims to do his stint of the joint work, whilst 
each oilier performs his. The fable implies, that 
the individual, to possess himself, must somctiines 
return from his own labour to embrace all the 
other labourers. But unfortunately, this original 
unit, tins fountain of power, has been so distributed 
to multitudes, has been so minutely subdivided 
and peddled out, that it is spilled into drops, and 
cannot be gathorotl. The state of society is one 
in which the members have sufi’ered amputation 
from the trunk, and strut about so many walking 
monsters, — a good finger, a neck, a stomach, an 
elbow, but never a man. 

Man is thus metamorphosed into a thing, into 
many things. The planter, who is Man sent out 
into the field to gather food, is seldom cheered by 
any idea of the true •dignity of his ministry. He 
s^es his bushel and his cart, and nothing beyond, 
and sinks into the farmer, instead of Man on tile 
farm. The tradesman scarcely ever gives an 
ideal worth to his work, hut is ridden by the rou- 
tine of his craft, and the soul is subject to dollars. 
The priest becomes a form ; the attorney, a 
statute-book ; the mechanic, a machine ; tihe 
sailor, a rope of a ship. 

In this distribution of functions, the scholar is 
tlfe delegated intellect. In the right state, he is, 
Man Thinking, In the degenerate state, when 
the victim of society, he tends to become a mere 
thinker, or, still worse, the parrot of other men’s 
thinking. • * 

In this view of him, as Man Thinking, the 
whole theory of his office is contained. Him 
Nature solicits with all her placid, all her monitory 
pictures. Him the past mstruets. Him the future 
invites. Is not, jndeed, every man a student, and 
do *not all. things exist for we student's behoof I 
And, finally, is not the true scholar the onl/ true 
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master ? But; as the old oracle jsaid, All thinga 
have two handles. Beware of the wrong one.’* 
In life, too often, the scholar errs with mankind 
and forfeits his privilege. Let us see him in his 
school, and consider him in roference to the main 
influences he receives. 

I. The first in time and the first in importance 
of the influences upon the mind is that of Nature. 
Every day, the sun ; and, ai'te|; sunset, night and 
j her stars. Ever the winds blow ; ever the g^s 
grows. Every day, men any women, conversing, 
beholding and beholden. The scholar must needs 
stand wistful and admiring before this great 
sj)ectacle. He must settle its value in his mind. 
What is Nature to him t There is never a begin- 
ning, there is never an end, to the inexplicable 
continuity of this web of God, but always circular 
1 power returning into itself. Therein it resembles 
I his own spirit, whose beginning, whose ending, he 
never can find, — so entire, so boundless. Far, 

! too, as her splendours shine, system on system 
j shooting like rays, upward, downward, without 
j centre, without circumference, — in the mass and 
I in the particle, Nature hastens to render account 
of herself to the mind. Classification begins. To 
the young mind, everything is individual, stands 
by itself. By and by, it finds how to join two 
things, and see in them one nature ; then three, 
then three thousand ; and so, tyrannised over by 
its own unifying instinct, it goes on tying things 
together, diminishing anomalies, discovering roots 
running under ground, whereby contmry and 
remote things cohere, and flower out from oae 
stem. It presently learns, that, since the dawn of 
history, there has been a constaut accumulation 
and classifying of facts. But what is classification 
but the perceiving that these objects la’O not chaotic, 
and are not foreign, but have a law which is also a 
law of the human mind I The astronomer discovers 
that geometry, a pure abstraction of the human 
mind, is the measure of planetary motion. The 
j chemist finds proportions and intelligible method 
! throughout matter ; and science is nothing but the 
j finding of analogy, identity, in the most remote 
parts. The ambitious soul sits down before each 
I refractory fact ; one after another, reduces all 
strange constitutions, all new powers, to their 
class and their law, and goes on for ever to animate 
the last fibro of organisation, the outskirts of 
Nature, by insight. 

Thus to him, to this school-boy under the bend- 
ing dome of day, is suggested, that he and it 
proceed from one root ; on^is leaf and ono is 
flower ; relation, sympathy, stirring in every rein. 
And what is that Root 1 Is -not that the soul ^of 
his soul 1 — A thought too bold, — a dream too 
wild. Yet when this spiritual light shall have 
revealed the law of more earthly natures, — when 
he has learned, to worship the soul, and to see 
that the natural philosophy that now is, is only the 
first gropings of its mgantic hand, he shall look 
forward to an ever ^panding knowledge as to a 
7 beobmiiig creator. He shall Nature is 

the opposite Of the soul, to it part for 

patft. One is sea^^ and Its beauty 

is the beauty of his Its laws are the 

laU's of his own mind. ;then becomes to 

him the measure of his So mucli of 

Natdlreas 'he is ignorant ^ much of his own 


mind does he not yet possess. '%nd, in fine, the 
ancient precept, “Know thyself,” and the modem 
precept, “Study Nature,” become at last ono 
maxim. 

II. The next great influence into the spirit of 
the scholar, is, the mind of the Past,— in whatever 
form, whether of literature, of art, of institutions, 
that mind is inscribed. Books are the best type 
of the influence of the past, and perhaps we shall 
get' at the truth, — learn the amount of this influ- 
ence moi*e conveniently, — by considering their 
value alone. 

The theory of books is noble. The scholar of 
the first age received into him the world around ; | 
brooded thereon ; gave it the new arrangement of 
his own mind, and uttered it again. It came into 
him, — life ; it wont out from liiin, — truth. It 
came to him, — short-lived actions ; it went out 
from him,— immortal thoughts. It came to him, 
— business ; it went from him, — poetry. It was, i 
— dead fact; now, it is quick thought. It can jj 
stand, £nd it can go. It now endures, it now flies, j 
it now inspires. Precisely in pro})ortion to the ;| 
depth of mind from which it issued, bo high does ; 
it soar, so long does it sing. 

Or, I might say, it depends on ho^ far the pro- 
cess had gone, of transmuting life into truth. In 
pi*oportion to the completeness of the distillation, 
so will the purity and iuiperishableness of the 
product be. But none is quite perfect. As no 
air-pump can by any means make a perfect 
vacuum, so neither can any artist entirely exclude 
the conventional, tho local, the perishable from 
his book^ or write a bo«k of pure thought, that 
shall be as efficient, in all respects, to a remote 
posterity, as to cotemporaries, or rather, to the 
second ago,( Each |Lgo, it is found, must write its 
own books ; or, rather, each generation for the 
next 8ucc(!cdi ng. The books of an older period 
will not fit this. 

Yet, hence aris<'s a grave mischief. The 
sacredness which attaches to the act of creation, 

— the a«ft of thought, — is instantly transferred to 
the record. The poet, chanting, was felt to be a 
divine man ; henceforth, the chant is divine also. 
The writer was a just and wise spirit ; hencefor- 
ward it is settled, the book is perfect, as love of 
the hero corrupts into worship of his statue. In- 
stantly, the book becomes noxious. Tho guide is 
a tyrant. Wc sought a brother, and lo ! a gover- 
nor. The sluggish and perverted mind of the 
multitude, always slow to open to the incursions 
of Reason, having once so opened, having once 
received this book, stands upon it, and makes an 
outcry, if it is disparaged. Colleges arc built on 
it. Books are \^itten on it by thinkers, not by 
Man Thinking ; by men of talent, that is, who 
start wrong, who set out from accepted dogmas, 
«ot from their own sight of principles. Meek 
young men grow up iu libraries, believing it their 
duty to accept the views which Cicero, which 
Locke, which Bacon, have given; forgetful that 
Cicei^, Locke, and Bacon, were only young men 
in libraries when they wrote these books. 

Henco, instead of Man Thinking, w'e have the 
bookworm. Hence the book-learned class, who 
value bookq, as such ; no^s related to Nature and 
the human constitution, but as making a sort of 
Third Estate with the world and the soul. Hence 
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re8t(>rerfll|jlf readingB, the emendators, tlic also had well-nigh thought and said. But for the 
bibliotnaiiiacs of all degrees, evidence thence afforded to the philosophical 

Tills is bad ; this is worse than it seems, doctrine of the identity of all minds, wc should 
Books arc the best of things, well used ; abused, suppose some pre-established harmony, some 
among the worst. What is the right use 1 What foresight of souls that were to be, and some 
is the one end which all means go to effect ? They preparation of stores for their future wants, like 
ar(^ for nothing but to inspire. I bad better never the fcict observed in insects, who lay up food be- 
; see a book than to be warped by its attractiiyi fore death for the young grub they shall never see. 
i flean out of my own orbit, and made a satellite 1 would not be hurried by any love of system, 
instead of a system. The one thing in the world, by any exaggeratidn of instincts, to underrate the 
of value, is the active soul, — the soul, free, sovc- Book. We all know»that, as the human body can 
n ign, active. This, every man is entitled to ; be nourished on an}»foo(l, though it were boiled 
j tills, ev( ry man contains within him ; although, grass and the broth of shoes, so the human mind 
in almost all men, obstructed, and, as yet, unborn, can bo fed by any knowledge. And great and 
j Tb(i soul active, sees absolute truth ; and utters heroic men have existed, who had almost no other 
truth, or creates. In this action, it is genius ; information than by the printed x^age. I only 
: not the jirivilege of here and there a favourite, would say, that it needs a strong head to hear 
])iit the sound estate of every man. In its that diet. Ooq must be an inventor to read well. 


essence it is progressive. The book, the college, 
tiu* school of art, the institution of any kind, stop 
with some past utterance of genius. This is good, 
Kay they, — let us hold by this. They j)in me 
down. They look backward, and not forward ; 
but genius always looks forward. The eyes of 
man are set in his forehead, not in his hindhead. 
Man hopes. Genius croate.s. To create, — to 
•‘reale, — is tfie proof of a divine presence. What- 
ever talents may be, if the man create not, the 
juire efHux of the Deity is not his. Cinders and 
smoke there may be, but not yet flame. There 
:ir<' creative manners, there are creative actions, 
and creative words ; manners, actions, words — 
that is, indicative of no custom or authorify^but 
filiriiiging spontaneous from the mind’s own sense 
of good and fair. * • 

On the other part, instead of being its own 
' se(»r, let it receive always from another mind its 
truth, tliough it were in torrents of lifflit, without 
: periods of solitude, inquest, and 8el|- recovery, 

I and a fatal disservice is done. Genius is always 
' suflicieutly the enemy of genius by over-influence. 
The litcirature of every nation bear me witness. 
Tli<’ Kiiglish dramatic i)oots have Shakspearised 
now for two hundred yours. * • 

Undoubtedly ther^ is a right way of reading, so 
it be sternly subordinated. Man Thinking must 
not bo subdued by his instruments. Books are 
for the scholar’s bile times. When he can read 
(iod directly, the liour is too precious to be wasted 
in other men’s transcripts of their readings. But 
wfieii tlie intervals of darkness come, — as come 
they must, — when the soul seeth not, when the 
' sun is hid, and the stare withdraw their shining, 
we repair to the lamps wliicli were kindled by 
tla ir ray, to guide our steps to the East again, 

I whore the dawn is. We hear, that we may speak. 

Tim Arabian proverb says, “ A fig-tree looking on 
, fig-tree becometh fruitful.” 

I 1 1 is remarkable, the character of the pleasure 
j we derive from the h^st books. They impress us' 
I over with the conviction, that one nature wrote 
uiid the same reads. We read the verses of one 
' nl the great Englisli poets, — of Chaucer, of Mar- 
I of Dryden, with the most modern joy,— jvith 
! pleasure, 1 mean, which is in great part caused 
I fiy the abstraction of all time from their verses. 
There is some awe mixed jvith the joy of our sur- 
prise, when this poet, lived in some [last 
'vorld, two or three hundred years ago, says that 
which lies close to my own soul, — that which I 


As the proverb says, ** lie that would bring home 
the wealth of the Indies, must carry out the 
wealth of the Indies.” There i.s, then, creative 
reading as well as creative writing. When the 
mind is braced by labour and invention, the page 
of whatever book we read becomes luminous with 
manifold allusion. Every sentence is doubly sig- 
nificant, and the sense of our author is as broad 
as the world. We then see, ‘what is always true, 
that, as the seer’s hour of vision is short and rare 
among heavy days and months, so is its record, 
j)erchance, the least part of his volume. The dis- 
cerning will read, in his Plato or ShakHpeare, 
only that least part,-*-only the authentic utter- 
ances of the oracle ; and all the rest he rejects, 
wSre it never so many times I’lato’s and Sliaks- 
pearti’s. 

Of course there is a portion of reading quite in- 
dispensable to a wise man. History and exact 
science he mu%t learn by laborious reading. Col- 
leges, in like manner, have their indispensable 
office, — to teach elements. But they can only 
highly serve us when they aim, not to drill, but to 
crtiate ; when they gather from far evi'ry r.ay of 
various genius to their hospitable Iialls, and, by 
the concentrated fires, set the hearts of their 
youth on flame. Thought and knowledge are 
natures in which apparatus and jn*etension avail 
nothing. Gowns, aud pecuniary foundations, 
though of towns of gold, can never countervail 
the least sentence or syllable of wit. Forget this, 
aiAl our American colleges will recede in their 
X)ublic importance, whilst they grow richer every 
year. 

III. There goessin the world a notion, that ! 
the scholar should be a recluse, a valetudinarian, i 
— as unlit for any handiwork or public labour, as i 
a penknife for an axo. The so-called “practical | 
mtjn” sneer at speculative men, as if, because they i 
speculate or see^ they could do nothing. I have 
heard it said that the clergy, — wlio are always, 
more universally tlmn any other class, the sclio- j 
liirs of their daj^ — are addressed as women ; that 
tlic rough, spoimmeous conversation of men they 
do not hear, bulf only •a mincing and diluted 
speech. They are often virtualjy disfranchised ; 
and, indeed, there are advocates for their cell- I 
bacy. As far as this is true of the studious 
clasacs, it is not ji^t and wise. Action is with the 
scholar subordinate, but it is essential. Witlout 
it, he is not yet man. Without it, thought can j 
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never ripen into truth. Whilst the world hangs 
before the eye as a cloud of beauty, we cannot 
even see ite beauty. Inaction is cowardice, but 
there can be no scholar witliout the heroic mind. 
The preamble of thought, the transition through 
which it passes from the unconscious to the con- 
scious, is action. Only so much do 1 know'os 1 
have lived. Instantly we know whose words are 
loaded with life, and whose not^ 

Tlie world — this shadow of the soul, or of/ier me, 
lies wide around. Its attractions are the keys 
which unlock niy thoughts* and make me ac- 
quainted with myself. I launch eagerly into this 
resounding tumult. I grasp the hands of tho.se 
next me and take my place in the ring to sufler 
and to work, taught by an instinct, that so shall 
the dumb abyss be vocal with speech. I pierce 
its order ; I dissipate its fear ; i dispose of it 
within the circuit of my expanding life. So much 
only of life as I know by experience, so much of 
the wilderness have J vanquished, and planted, or 
so far have 1 oxtencled niy being, my dominion. 1 
do not see how any man can afford, for the siike 
of his nerves and his nap, to spare any action in 
which lie can partake. It is pearls and rubies to 
his discourse. DrudgtTy, calamity, exasperation, 
want, are instructors in ehxjiieiieo and wisdom. 
The true scholar grudges every opportunity of 
action pjist by as a loss of power. 

It is the raw material out of which the intellect 
moulds her sj)Iendid products. A strange process 
too, this, by which experience is converted into 
thought, as a mulberry-leaf is converted intosat^i. 
Tin? manufacture goes forward at all hours. 

The actions and events of our childhood and 
youth are now matters of ealniest observation. 
They lie like fair pictures in the uiq., Not so with 
our recent a<!tions — with the business which we 
now have in hand. On this we are quite unable 
to speculate. Our affections as yet circulate 
through it. We no more feel or know it, than 
we feel the feet, or the liaml, or the brain of our 
body. The new deo<i is yet a part of life — remains 
for a time immersed in our unconscious life, lii 
some contemplative hour, it detuche.s itself from 
the life like a ripe fruit, to become a tlnmght of 
the mind. Instantly, it is raised, transfigured ; 
the corruptible has put on ijicorruptioii. Always 
now it is an object of beauty, however base Jts 
origin and neighbourhood. Observe, too, the im- 
possibility of antedating this act. In its grub state, 
it cannot fiy, it cannot shine — it is a dull grub. 
Rut suddenly, without observation, the self^euitne 
thing unfurls beautiful wing^ and is an angel of 
wisdom. So is there no fact, no event in our„ 
private history, which shall not, sooner or later, 
Jose its adhesive, inert form, and astonish us by 
soaring from our body into the empyrean. Cradle 
and infancy, school and playground, the fisar of 
boys, and dogs, and ferules, tne love of little maids 
and berries, and many another fact that once filled 
the whole sky are gone already ; fri<^d and relative, 
profession and party, town and country, nation and 
world, must also soar add sing.'' 

Of course, he v ho has put forth his total strength 
in fit actions, has the richest return of wisdom. 1 
will not shut myself out of this globe of action and 
transplant an oak into a flower-pot, there to hunger 
and pine ; nor trust the revenue of some single 
faculty, and exhaust one vein of thought, much like 



carving 8hepherd.s, shepherdesses, and smoking 
Dutchmen for all Europe, went out one day to the 
mountain to find stock, and discovered that they | 
had whittled up the last of their pine trees. Aiithorn * 
we have, in numbers, who have written out their | 
vein, and who, moved by a commendable prudence, j 
sail for Greece or Palestine, follow the trapper into j 
the prairie, or nimble round Algiers to repleuisb | 
their merchantable stock. I 

If it were only for a vocabulary the scholar would 
be covetous of action. Life is our dictionary. Years 
are well spent in country labours; in town — in tbt> 
insight into trades and manufactures ; in frank 
intercourse with many men and women; in science; 
in art ; to the one end of mastering in all their 
facts a language by which to illustrate and embody 
our perceptions. I learn imiiKuliately from any 
speaker bow much ho has already lived, through 
the poverty or the splendour of liis speech. Life 
lies bcdiiiid us as the quarry from whence we get 
tiles af.d copestones for the. masonry of to-day. 
This is the way to learn graujinar. Colleges uinl 
books only copy the language which the fiokl and j 
the work-yard madtj. | 

Rut the final value of action, like that of books, j 
and better than books, is, that it is a resource. | 
That great principle of Undulation in nature, that I 
shows itself in the inspiring and expiring of tin; j 
breath ; in de.siro and satiety; in the ebb and flow j 
of the sea ; in day and night ; iii heat and cold ; j 
and yet more deeply ingrained in every atom 
aiid*every fluid, is known to us under the name of I 
polarity — these “fits of easy transmission and rtdicc ' 
tion,” aA Newton called them, are the law of nature j 
because they arc the law of spirit. ! 

The miqd now thinks ; now acts ; and each fit 
reproduces the otbf;r. When the artist has ex- 
hausted hts materials, when the fancy no longer 
paints, when thoughts are no longer a]>preheii(led, 
and books are a weariness — be has always tli(‘ 
resource /o live. Character is higlicr than int('lh‘ct. 
Tliinkiijg is tlte function. Living is the functionary. 
The stream retreats to its' source. A great soul will 
be strong to live, as well as strong to think. Does | 
he lack organ or medium to impart his truths? lie , 
can still fall back on this elemental force of living J 
them. This is a total act. Thinking is a partial I 
act. Let the grandeur of justice shine in his affair.'^. J 
Let the beauty of affection cheer his lowly roof. | 
Those far from fame,” who dwell and act with j 
him, will feel the force of his constitution in the j 
doings and pa.s8age8 of the day better than it can 
Iks measured by any public and designed display. 
Time shall teach him, that the scholar loses no 
hour which the man lives. Heroin he unfolds tin* 
sacred germ of His instinct screened from iufluciic<*. 
What is lost in secinliness is gained in strength. , 

, Not out of those on whom systems of education 
ha-fe exhausted their cultu..’e, conies the helpful 
giant to destroy the old or to build the new, but j 
out of unhandselled savage nature, out of terrible 
Druids and Beraerkirs, come at last Alfred and 
Shakespeare. 

I hear therefore with joy whatever is beginning ; 
to be said of the dignity and necessity of labour to j 
every citizen. There Vj virtue yet in tlie hoc and j 
the 8pad6 for learned 'as well as for unlearned , 
hands. And labour is everywhere welcome ; i 
always we are invited to work ; only be this lum* jl 
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tation observed, that a man shall not for the sake 
of wider activity sacrifice any opinion to the 
popular judgments and modes of action. 

1 have now spoken of the education of the 
scholar by nature, by books, and by action. It 
remains to say somewhat of his duties. 

They arc such as bcacome Man Thinking. Tltey 
may all be comprised in self-trust. The office of 
the scholar is to cheer, to raise, and to guide men 
by showing them facts amidst appearances. Ho 
plies the slow, unhonoured, and unpaid task of 
observation. Flamsteed and Herschcl, in their 
glazed observatories, may catalogue the stars with 
the praise of all men, and, the results being 
splendid and useful, honour is sure. But he, in 
i his private observatory, cataloguing obscure and 
i Dtibulous stars of the human mind, which as yet 
I no man has thought of as such — watching days and 
' months, sometimes, for a few facts ; correcting 
, still his old records ; — must relinquish display and 
' immediate fsime. In the long period of ^lis pre- 
I paration, he must betray often an ignorance and 
shiftlessness in popular arts, incurring the disdain 
; of the able, wlio shoulder him aside. Long he must 
j stammer indiis speech ; often forego the living for 
the d(!ad. Wt)r:^e yet, he must accept— how often! 
[)overty and solitude. For the ease and pleasure 
of treading the old road, accepting the fashions, 

I the education, the religion of society, he takes the 
1 cross of rruiking his own, and, of course, the self- 
accusation, the faint heart, the frequent unejirtainty 
i and loss of time, which are the nettles and tangling 
; V i lies ill the way of the selj'-rel j^ing and self- directed ; 

and the state of virtual hostility in whielfhe seems 
i to stand to society, and especially to educated society. 

I For all tins loss and scorn what offset? lie is to 
! find consolation in cxercisingthe highest functions 
I of human nature. He is one who rtmses himself 
' from private considerations, and breathes and 
j liv(*8 on public and illnstidous thoughts. He is the 
! world’s eye. Ho is the world’s heart. He is to 
I resist the vulgar prosperity that retrogrades ever to 
1 barbarism, by preserving and <!onimunicatiiig heroic 
j sentiments, noble biographies, melodious vei-se, and 
' tile conclusions of history. Whatsoever oracles the 
I human hoartiu all emergencies, in all solemn hours, 
j has uttered as its . commentary on the world of 
I actions — these he shall receive* and impart. And 
i whatsoever new* verdict Reason from her inviolable 
seat pronounces on the passing men and events of 
to-day — this lie shall hear and promulgate. 

'i'hoBe being his functions, it becomes him to 
feel all confidence in himself, and to defer never 
to the popular cry. He and he only knows tho^ 
World. The world of any moment is the merest 
i appearance. Some great decolum, some fetish 
j of a government, some ephemeral trade, or war, 

I or man, is cried up by half mankind and criej 
flown by the other half, as if all depended oif this 
particular up or down. The odds are that the 
" hole question is not worth the jioorest thought 
which tile scholar has lost in listening to the con- 
troversy. Let him not quit his belief that d pop- 
gun is a popgun, though the ancient and honourable 
of Uie earth affirm it to be the crack of doom. In 
silence, in steadiness, in s/vere abstraction, let him 
l>old by himself ; add oliservation to (fbservation, 
patient of neglect, patient of reproacli ; and bide 
his own time, — happy enough, if he can satisfy 
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himself alone, that this day he has seen something 
truly. Success treads on every right step. For 
the instinct is sure, that prompts him to tell his 
brother what he thinks. He then learns, that in 
going down into the secrets of his own mind, he 
has descended into the secrets of all minds. Ho 
le^ns that he who has masterc^d any law in his 
jirivatc thoughts, is master to that extent of all 
men whose tankage he speaks, and of all into 
whose language his own can be translated. The 
poet, in utter solitudj remembering his spontaneous 
thoughts and recording them, is found to have 
recorded that, which men in “ cities vast” find 
true for them also. The orator distrusts at first 
the fitness of his frank confessioiiB, — his want of 
knowledge of the persons he addresses, — until lie 
finds that ha is the complement of his hearers ; — 
that they drink his words because he fulfils for 
them their own nature ; the dt‘epor he dives into 
his privatest, secretest presentiment, to liis wonder 
he finds, this is tlie most acceptable, most public, 
and universally true. The people doliglit in it ; 
the better part of every man feels. This is my 
music ; this is myself. 

In self-trust, all the virtues are comprehended. 

Free should the scholar be, — free ainl brave. 

Free even to the definition of frced<,)m, without 
any hindrance that docs not arise out of his own 
constitution.” Brave ; for fear is a thing, which 
a scholar by his very function puts behind him. 

Fear always springs from ignorance. It is a 
shame to him if his tranquillity, amid dangerous 
ymes, arise fiMm the presumption, tlmt, like 
children and women, his is a protected class ; or 
if he seek a temporary peace by the diverRion of 
his thoughts from politics or vexed questions, 
hiding liis b^ad like an ostrich in the ttowering 
bushes, peeping into microscopes, and turning 
rhymes, as a boy whistles to keep his courage up. ^ 
So is the danger a danger still ; so is the fear 
worse. Manlike let him turn and face it. l i.'t 
him look into its eye and search its nature, inspect 
its origin, — see the whelping of this lion, — which 
lies no great way back ; he will then find in him- 
self a perfect corapreliension of its nature and 
extent ; he will have made his hands meet on the 
other side, and can henceforth defy it, and pass 
on superior. The, world is his, who can see 
through its pretension. What deafness, what 
stone-blind custom, what overgrown error you 
behold, is there only by suft^rance, — by your 
sufferance. See it to be a lie, and you have 
already dealt it its mortal blow. 

Yes, we are th<^ cowed, — we the trustless. It 
is a mischievous notion that w-e are come late into i 
ukture ; that the woidd was finished a lon^ time j 
ago. As the world was plastic and fluid in the | 
htnds of God, 8») it is qver to so much of his i 
attributes as we bring to it. To ignorance and | 
sill, it is flint. They adapt themselves to it as they 
may ; but in proportion as a man has anything 
in him divin^^ho firmament flows before him 
and takes his sfenet and form. Not ho is groat 
who can alter matter, but ho who can alter my 
state of mind. They are the kings of the world 
who give the colour of their present thought to all 
natui*c and all art, and persuade men by the 
clitJerful serenity of their carrying the matter, 
that this thing which they do, is the apple v^ich 
the ages have desired to pluck, now at last ripe, 
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•and inviting nations to tho harvest. The great 
man makes the great thing. Wherever Macdonahl 
sits, there is the head of the table. Linnmus 
makes botany the most alluring of studies, and 
wins it from the farmer and tho herb-woman. 
Davy, chemistry ; and Cuvier, fossils. The day 
is always his, who works in it with serenity and 
great aims. The unstable estimates of men crowd 
to him whose mind is filled witji a truth, as the 
heaped weaves of the Atlantic fonow the moon. 

For tins self- trust, the reason is deeper than 
can be fathomed, — darker than can be enlight- 
ened. I might not carry witli me the feeling of 
iny audience in stating my own belief. But 1 
bavti already shown the ground of niy hope, in 
adverting to the doctrine that man is one. 1 
believe man has been wronged ; hedias wronged 
himself. He has almost lost the light, that can 
lead him back to his prerogatives. Men are be- 
come of no account. Men in history, men in the 
world of to-day are bugs, are spawn, and arc 
called the mass” and “ the herd.” In a century, 
in a millennimn, one or two men ; that is to say, 
<»no or two ap|)roxiniatioDB to tho right state of 
every man. All the rest behold in the hero or 
tho poet their own green and crude being, — 
ripened ; yes, and are content to he loss, so (haf 
may attain to its full stature. What a testimony, 
— full of grandeur, full of pity, is borne to the 
demands of his own nature, by the poor clansman, 
the poor partisan, wdio rejoices in the glory of bis 
chief ! The poor and the low find some amends to 
their immense moral capacity, for their acqui- 
escence in a political and social inferiority. They 
are content to be briislied like flics from the path 
of a great person, so that justice shall be done by 
him to that common nature which it is the dearest 
desire of all to see enlarged and glorified. They 
.sun themselves in the great man’s light, and feel 
; it to be their own (dement. Tht?y cast the dignity 
of man from their dowiitrod selves upon the 
shoulders of a hero, and will jjerish to add one 
drop of blood to make that great heart beat, those 
giant sinews combat and conquer. He lives for 
I us, and we live in him. 

I Mtni such as they are, very naturally seek 
money or pow’cr ; and power because it is as good 
I as money, — the “spoils,” soicalled, “of office.” 

; And why not ? for they aspire to the highest, aivi 
i this, in their sleei>- walking, they dream is highest. 

, Wake them, and they shall quit the false good and 
leap to the true, and leave governments to clerks 
; an<i desks. This revolution is to be wrought by 
I the gradual domestication of the idea of Culture, 
i The main enterprise of the world for spleudoi^r, 

! for extent, is the upbuilding of a man. Here are 
i the materials strown along the ground. The 
i private life of one man shall be a more illustriolis 
monarchy,— more formidable to its enemy, more 
sweet and serene in its influence to its friend, than 
1 any kingdom in history. For a man, rightly 
I viewed, comprehendeth the parti<?»lar natures of 
i^all men. Each philosopher, f&ch bard, each 
actor, has only done for me, as by a delegate, 
what one day I can do for myself. The books 
whicli once we valued more than the apple, of the 
eye, we have quite exhausted. Y^hat hut 

saying, that we have come up With tb'e point of 
I view‘ which the universal mind took tbi^gh the 
I eyes of that one scribe ? we have been that man, 


and have ptissed on. First, one ; then, another ; 
we drain all cisterns, and, waxing greater by all 
these supplies, we crave a bettor and mort^ abun- 
dant food. The man has never lived tliat can 
feed us ever. The human mind cannot he en- 
shrined in a person, who shall set a banner on 
an^ one side to this unhoundtMl, unbcmiKhiblo 
empire. It is one central fire, which, flaming now 
out of the lips of Etna, lightens tlie capc's of Sicily ; | 
and, now out of the throat of Vesuvius, illuminates 
j the towers and vineyards of Naples. It is one I 
light which beams out of a thousand stars. It is ; 
one soul which animates all men. 

But T have dwelt perhaps tediously upon tliis , 
abstraction of the Scholar. I ought not to dt-lny 
longer to add what 1 have to say, of nearer refer- i 
eiice to the time and to this country. I 

Historically, there is thought to be a differences i 
in the ideas which predominate over successive | 
epochs, and therti are data for marking the genius ! 
of the (Classic, of the Romantic, and now of tlit; i 
Rt;flective or Philosophical age. With the views 
1 have intimated of the onent?s8 or the identity 
of the mind through all individuals, 1 do not i 
much dwell on these differences. * In fact, 1 
believe each individual passes through all three. 
The boy is a Greek ; the youth, romantic ; the 
adult, reflective. I deny not, however, that a 
revolution in the leading idea may be distinctly 
enough traced. 

Our fige is bewailed as tho age of Introversion, 
Mustf that needs be evil ? Wc, it H(!emH, arc 
critical. We arc embarrassed with second 
thoughts* Wc cannot enjoy anything for ban- ; 
kering to know whereof the pleasure consists. 
We are lined with eyes. Wc see with our fet't. : 
The time is infected with Hamlet’s unhappiness — 

“ Sicklicd o’er with tho pale cast of thought.” 

Is it so had then ? Sight is tlic last thing to b(‘ 
pitied. Would we be blind ? Do %ve fear lest : 
we should outeee Nature, and God, and drink 
truth dry? 1 look upon the discontent of tin? ' 
literary class, as a mere aniiouncoincnt of tlie fact, j 
that they find themselves not in tho state of niiml i 
of their fathers, and regret the coming st;ite as , 
untried ; as a boy dreads the water before lie has ! 
learned that he can swim. If there is any p(?riod | 
one would desire to be born in, — is it not the age 
of Revolution ; when tho old and the new stand 
side by side, and admit of being compared •, wbeii 
the energies of all men arc searched by fear and 
by hope ; when the historic glories of the old, can 
•be compensated by the rich possibilities of tb<^ 
new era ? This tjme, like all times, is a very good ^ 
one, if we but know what to do with it. | 

1 read with joy some of the auspicious signs of : 
the qoming days, as they glimmer already through 
poetry and art, through philosophy and science, 
through church and state. 

One of these signs is the fact, that the same 
move|nent which effected the elevation of what 
was called the lowest class in the state, assumed 
in literature a very marked and as benign an 
aspect. Instead of the sublime and beautiful ; the 
near, the low, the common, was explored and 
poetised. Tnat, which had'ieen negligently trodden 
under foot by those who were liamessing and pro- 
visioning themselves for long journeys into far 
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countries, is suddenly found to bo richer than all 
foreign parts. The literature of the poor, the 
feelings of the child, the philosophy of the street, 
tlie meaning of household life, are the topics 
of the time. It is a great stride. It is a si|pi, 
—is it not I of new vigour, when the extremities 
are made active — when currents of warm life run 
into the hands and the feet. I ask not for^the 
great, the remote, the romantic ; what is doing in 
Italy or Arabia ; what is Greek art, or Proven 9 al 
minstrelsy ; I embrace the common — I explore 
and sit at the feet of the familiar — the low. Give 
me insight into to-day, and you may have the 
antique and future worlds. What would wo really 
know the meaning of ? The meal in the firkin ; 
the milk in the pan ; the ballad in the street ; the 
news of the boat ; the glance of the eye ; the form 
and the gait of the body ; — show me the ultimate 
reason of these matters ; show me the sublime 
presence of the highest spiritual cause lurking, as 
always it does lurk, in these suburbs and extre- 
mities of Nature ; lot me see every trifle bristling 
with the polarity tliat ranges it instantly on an 
^ et(;rnal law ; and the shop, the plough, and the 
ledger, referred to the like cause by which light 
undulates and poets sing ; — and the world lies no 
longer a tiull miscellany and lumber-room, but 
has form and order ; there is no trifle ; tliere is 
no puzzle ; but one design unites and animates 
the farth(?8t pinnacle and the lowest trench. 

This idea has inspired the genius of Goldsmith, 
Hums, Cowper, and, in a newer time, of Goethe, 
W<jrdsworth, and Carlyle. This idea they have 
I differently followed, and with various success. 

I ill contrast with thoii' ivriting, the style of Pope, 

I of Johnson, of Gibbon, loolvS cold and pedantic. 

I I’liis writing is blood-warm. Man is surprised to 
j find that things near are not less* beautiful and 
1 wondrous than things remote. The near explains 
i the far. The dr(q> is a small oceah. A mau is 
related to all natui'e. This perception of the 
worth of the vulgar is fruitful iu discoveries. 
Goethe, in this very thing the most modern of the 
moderns, lias shown), us, as noae ewer did, tho 
' genius of the ancients. 

j Thero is one man of genius, who has done much 
I for this philosophy of life, whose literary value 
i has never yet been rightly estimated ; — I mean 
I Kraanuel Swedenborg. The most imaginative of 
men, yet writing with the precision of a mathe- 
maticriaii, ho endeavoured to engraft a purely phi- 
losophical Etliics on the popular Christianity of 
liis time. Such an attempt, of course, must have 
I difficulty, which no genius could surmount. But 
I he saw and showed tho connexion between Nature 
' and the affections of the soul. He pierced th« 

I einbk‘matic or spiritual charaefer of the visible, 

; audible, tangible world. Especially did his shade- 
! loving muse hover over and interpret the lower 
parts of Nature ; he show^ed the mysterious boi^ 
that allies moral Jvil to the foul material forms, 
and has given iu epical parables a theory of in- 
sanity, of beasts, of unclean and fearful things. 

Another si^n of our times, also marked by an 
analogous political movement, is the new impor- 
tance given to the single person. Everything that 


tends to insulate the individual, — to surround him 
with barriers of natural respect, so that each man 
shall feel the w'orldis his, and man shall treat with 
man as a sovereign state with a sovereign state ; — 
tends to true union asVell as greatness. “ I learned,” 
said tho melancholy Pestalozzi, “ that no man in 
God’s wide earth is either willing or able to help any 
otner man.” Help must come from the bosom alone. 
The scholar is that man who must take up into him- 
self all the abilit§r of the time, all the contributions 
of the past, all the |;^opes of the future. He must he 
a university of kncfi^ledges. If there be one lesson 
more than another, which should jiiercq Iiis ear, 
it is. The W'orld is nothing, the man is all ; in 
yourself is the law of all nature, and you know 
not yet how a globule of sap ascciuls ; iu yourself 
slumbers the whole of lloason ; it is for you to 
know all, it*is for you to dare all. Mr. President 
and Gentlemen, this confidence in the uusoarched 
might of man belongs, by all motives, by all 
prophecy, by all preparation, to the American 
Scholar. We have listened too long to the courtly 
muses of Europe. The spirit of the American 
freeman is already suspected to bo timid, imitative, 
tame. Public and private avarice make the air 
we breathe thick and fat. The scholar is decent, 
indolent, complaisant. Sqe already the tragic 
consequence. Tho mind of this country, taught 
to aim at low objects, cats ujiun itself. There is 
no work for any but the decorous and the com- 
plaisant. Young men of the fairest pi^omise, who 
begin life upon our shores, inflated by the moun- 
tain winds, shined upon by all tho stars of God, 
ifind the earth below not in unison with these,— 
but are hindered from action by tho disgust which 
the principles on which business is managed in- 
spire, and turn drudges, or die of disgust, — some 
of them Buk:idcs. What is tho remedy? They 
did not yet see, and thousands of young men as 
hopeful now crowding to tho baiTiers for the 
career, do not yet see, that, if the single man plant 
himself indomitably on his instincts, and there 
abide, tho huge world will come round to him. 
Patience — patience ; — with tlie shades of all the 
good and great for company ; and for solace, the 
pciupcctive of your own infinite life ; and for 
work, the study and the communication of prin- 
ciples, the making those instincts prevalent, the 
conversion of the world. Is it not the chief dis- 
grace in the world, not to be a unit ; — not to be 
reckoned one character ; — not to yield that pecu- 
liar fruit which each man was created to bear, but 
to be reckoned in the gross, in the hundred, or 
the thousand, of ^e party, the section, to which 
we belong ; and our opinion predicted geogra- 
phically, as the north, or the south ? Not so, 
brothers and friends, — please God, ours shall not 
be so. We will walk on our own feet ; we will 
^ork with our own hands ; we will speak our own 
minds. Then shall man be no longer a name for 
pity, for doubt, and for sensual indulgence. The 
dread of man and the love of man shall be a wall 
of defence a wreath of joy around all. A 
nation of men ^11 for first time exist, because 
each believes himself inspired by the Divine Soul 
which also inspires all men. * 
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In this refulgent suinmer, it has been a luxury 
to dniw the breath of life. The gi'ass grows, the 
buds burst, the meadow is spotted with tire and 
gold in the tint of flowers. The ^ir is full of 
birds, and sweet with the breath of* the pine, the 
balm of Gilead, and the new hay. Night brings 
no gloom to tlio heart with its welcome shade, 
j Through the transparent darkness pour the stars 
I their almost spiritual rays. Man under them 
; seems a young child, and his huge globe a toy. 
j The cool night bathes the world as with a river, 

I and prepares his eyes again for the crimson 
dawn. The mystery of nature was never dis- 
I plaved more happily.' The corn and the wine 
liave been freely dealt to all creatures, and the 
never-broken silence with which the old bounty 
goes forward, has not yielded yet one word of 
explanation. One is constrained to respect the 
perfection of this world, in which our senses con- 
verse. How wide ! How rich ! What invitatioa 
from every property it gives to every faculty of 

I mat) ! In its fruitful soils — in its navigable sen 

I in its mountains of metal and stone — in its forests 
I of all woods — in its animals— in its^hcmieal in- 
I gredients — in the powers and path of light, heat, 
attraction, and life, is it well worth the pith and 
' heart of great men to subdue and enjoy it. The 
■ planters, the mechanics, the inventors, the a.stro- 
i noniers, the builders of cities, and the captains, 

. history delights to honour. 

I But the moment the mind opens, and reveals 
i the laws which traverse the universe, and make 
I things what they are, then shrinks the great world 
I at once into a mere illustration and fable of this 
I mind. What am I ? and What is ? asks the 
i human spirit, with a curiosity new-kindled, hut 
' never to bo quenched. Behold these outrunning 
laws, which our imperfect apprehension can see 
tend this way and that, but not come full circle. 
Behold theso infinite relations, — so like, so unlike ; 
many, yet one. I would studj^, I would know, I 
would admire for ever. These works of thought 
have been the entertainments of the human spiri'k 
in all ages. 

A more secret, sweet, and overpowering beaut 5 
appears to man when his heart and mind open to 
the sentiment of virtue ; then, instantly, he is in- 
structed in what is above him. He learns that 
his being is without bound ; that, to the good, to 
the perfect, he is boim, low as* he^^uSW lies in evil 
^ and weakness. That whicii he v\jncratcB is still 
his own, though h^ has not realised it yet. He 
ought. He knows the sense of that grand word, 
though his analysis fails entirely to render account 
of it. When in innocency, or wheJIi by intellectual 
}>orc<?^»tion, he attains to say — ** I love the Right ; 
'J’ruth is beautiful within and without for ever- 


more. Virtue, 1 am thine : save me ; use me ; 
thee will 1 serve day and night, in groat, in small, 
that 1 may be — not virtuous, but virtu)^ : ’’ then is 
the end of the creation answered, and God is well 
pleased. 

The sentiment of virtue is a reverence and de- 
light in the presence of certain divine laws. It 
perceives that this homely game of life wt! play, 
covers, wider what seem foolish details, principles 
that astonish. The child amidst his baubles is 
learning the action of light, motion, gravity, mus- 
cular force ; and in the game of liunian life, love, 
fear, justice, appe^tite, man, and Go»i, interact. 
These laws refuse to be adequately stated. Th(‘y 
will not by us or for us be written out on papei*, 
or spokeu by the tongue. They eludt', evade our 
persevering thoiiglit, and yet wo read them hourly 
in each oth(?r's faces, in each other’s actions, in 
our ow)j[ rtsmorse. The moral traits which arc 
all globed into every virtuous act and thought, — 
in speech, wc must sever, and describe or suggest 
by painful enunjoration of many jiarticulars. Yet, 
as this sentiment is the essence of all rtjligion, let 
mo guide ycyir eye to the precise objects of the 
sentiment, by an enumeration of some of those 
classes ol' flirts in which this element is conspi- 
cuoua. 

The intuition of the moral sentiment is an in- 
sight of the perfection of the laws of the soul. 
These laws execute themselves. They are out of ; 
time, out of space, and uot subject to circumstance. 
Thus, in the soul of man, there is a justice whose 
retributions are instant and entire. He who does , 
a good deed, is instantly ennobled himself. He 
who does a mean deed, is by the action itself con- . 
tracted. He who puts off impurity, thereby puts 
on purity. If a man is at heart just, thou, in so 
far, is he God ; tlie safety of God, the immortality 
of God, the majesty of God, do enter into that man 
with justice. If a man dissemble, deceive, be 
deceives himself, and goes out of acquaintance : 
with his own being. A man in the view of abso- j 
lute goodness, adores with total humility. Every ' 
step so downward^ is a step upward. The man i 
who renounces himself, comes to himself by so 
doing. 

^Sed^ how this rapid intrinsic energy worketh 
everywhere ! righting wrongs, correcting appear- 
ances, and bringing up facts to a harmony with 
thoughts. Its operation in life, though alow to 
the senses, is, at last, as sure as in the soul. By 
it, a man is made the Providence to himself, dis- 
pensing good to his goodness, and evil to his sin. 

, Character is always knowV. Thefts never enrich ; 
alms never ftnpoverish ; nl^irder will .speak out of ■ 
stone walls. The lea.st adioixture of a lie, — ^for 
example, the smallest mixtuV’c of vauity, the least 
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attcmi)t to raakc a good a favourable 

I appearance, — will instanU%|||B effect $ but 
I spe ak the truth, and all spirits help 

' you with unexpected Speak the 

truth, and all tilings alive are vouchers ; 

and the very roots of the gi»^derground there 
' do s(‘cm to stir and move to bear you witness. See 
again the iierlection of the Law as it applies itself 
! to the affections, and bt.*comes the law of society. 

■ As wo are, so we associate. The good, by affinity, 

I siH'k the good ; the vile, by affinity, the vile. Thus 
i of their own volition, souls proceed into heaven, — 
j into hell. 

! These facts have always suggested to man the 
' sublime creed, that the world is not the product 
of manifold power, but of one will, of one mind ; 
and that one mind is everywhere, — in each ray of 
the star, in each Avavelet of the pool, active ; and 
1 whatever opposes that will is every where balked 
and halllod, because things are made so, and not 
I otherwise, flood is positive. Evil is merely px»i- 
i vative, not absolute. It is like cold, which is the 
pi’ivatioii of lieat. All evil is so much !leatli or 
' nonentity. J3eiiovolence is absolute and real. So 
much benevolence as a man hath, so much life 
hath he ; for all things proceed out of* this same 
spirit, whi(ffi is ditfenintly named love, justice, 
j temjierancc, in its <lifferent a})plica.tions, just as 
! the ocean receives different names on the seve- 
i ml shores which it washes. All things proceed 
, out of the same spirit, and all things conspire 
with it. Whilst a man seeks good ends, he is 
strong by the wliole strength of nature, so far 
iis he roves from these CMids, he bcirim ves liNiiself 
of power — of auxiliaries jhis beingshrinksoutof all 
remote cjiannels ; lie becomes less and less* — amote, 
a point, until absolute badness is absolute death. 

The p(?rc<‘ption of this law of Jaws always 
aw'akeiis in the mind a sentiment which we call 
, the religious sentiment, and which •makes our 
: higlu'st hapiiiness. Wonderful is its power to 
<‘Jumn and to coinniand. It is a mountain air. It 
is the cmbalnier of tho world. It is myrrh and 
j storax, and chlorine a\|d rosemaryx It ^lakes the 
sky and the hills sublime ; and the silent song of 
i the stars is it. By it is tho universe made safe 
and habitable, — not by science or power. Tlioiight 
' may w'ork cold and intransitive in things, and find 
! no i«nd or unity ; but tho dawn of the sentiment 
I of virtue on the heart, gives and is the assurance 
' tliat Law is sovereign over all natures ; and the 
worlds, time, space, eternity, do seem to break 
I out into joy. 

This sentiment is divine and deifying. It is 
I the heatitude of man. It makes him illimitable. 

I Tlirough it, the soul first knows itself. It correct^ 

1 Ili(! capital mistake of the infant man, who seeks 
to be great by following the greo,t, and hopes to 
<lerivo advantages from another, — by showing the 
fountain of all good to be in himself, and th^ h){, 

; equally with every Inan, is a door into the deeps 
j <»f Reason . When ho says, I ought,” — when 
love warms him — when he chooses, warned from 


on high, the good and great deed, — then deep 
lueloclies w'andor tlirough his soul from Su]preme 
Wisdom ; then he can worship, and he enlarged 
by Ids worsliip, for he can never go behind this 
senliment. In the sulmmest flights^of tho soul, 
rectitude is never sur^^unted, love is never out- 
grown. 



This seutiinent lies at the foundation of society, 
and successively creates all forms of worship. 
The principle of veneration never dies out. Man 
fallen into superstition, into sensuality, is never 
wholly without the visions of the moral sentiment. 
In like manner, all the expressions T»f this senti- 
ment are sacred and permanent in proportion to 
their purity. The expressions of this Hentiment 
affect us deeper, gr(^atlier, than all other composi- 
tions. The senteuces of the oldest time, W'hich 
ejaculate this pi^y, are still fresh and fragrant. 
This thought dwell^ always deepest in tho minds 
of men in the devout and eoutemj)lative East ; 
not alone in Palestine, where it reached fts iHirest 
expression, but in Egyj)t, in Persia, in India, in 
China. Europe has always owed to oriental 
genius, its divine impulses. What these holy 
bards said, .all sane men found agreeable and 
true. And the unique impression of Jesus upon 
mankind, whose name is not so much written as 
ploughed into the history of this world, is proof of 
the subtle virtue of this infusion. 


Meantime, whilst tlic doors of the temple, stand 
open, iiiglit and day, bt'fore every man, and the 
oracles of this truth cease never, it is guarded by 
one stern condition ; this, namely, it is an in- 
tuition. It cannot be received at second-hand. 
Truly speaking, it is not instruction, but provoca- 
tion, that 1 can receive fr(»m another soul. What 
ho announces, 1 must find trne in me, or wholly 
reject ; and on his word, or lis his second, bo lie 
who he may, I can accept nothing, the 

contrary, the ab.sonce of this primary faith is the 
presence of degradation. As is the tlood so is tho 
c!bb. Let this faith depart, and tho very words it 
spake, and the things it made, become false and 
lilirtful. Then falls the church, tho state, art, 
letters, life.i* Tlie doctrine of the divine nature 
being forgotten, a sickness infects and dwarfs 
the constitution. Once man was all ; now he is 
an appcridag(', a nuisance. And because tho 
indwelling Supreme Spirit cannot wholly bo got 
rid of, the doctrine of it suffers this pcrver.sion, 
tliat the divine nature is attributed to one or two 
persons, and denied to all tho rest, and denied 
with fury. The doctrine of inspiration is lost ; 
the base doctrine of the majority of voices, usurps 
tile place of tho doctrine of the soul. Miracles, 
prophecy, poetry, tlje ideal life, the holy life, exist 
js ancient history merely ; they are not in the belief, 
nor ill the aspiration of socit;ty ; but, when sug- 
g(?sted, seem ridiculous. Life is comic or pitiful, 
as soon as the high ends of being fade out of sight, 
and man becomes near-sighted, and can only 
attend to what addl’esses tho senses. 

These general views, which, whilst they are 
general, none will contest, find abundant illustra- 
tion in the history of religion, and especially in tho 
History of the Christian cliurch. In that, all of us 
have had our birth and nurture. The truth con- 
tained in that, you, my young friends, are now 
setting forth to teach. As the Cultus, or esta- 
blished worship of the civiXsed world, it has great 
historical int^^st for us. Of its blessed words, 
which have beeh the cdnsolation of humanity, you 
need not that 1 should speak. • 1 shall endeavour 
to discharge my duty to you, on this occasion, by 
pointing out two errors in its administration, 
which dayy app%ir rnoro gross from the point of 
view we have just now taken. ■ 
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Jesus Christ belonged to the true race of 
prophets. He saw with open eye the mystery of 
I the soul. Drawn by its severe harmony, ravished 
with its beauty, he lived in it, and had his being 
there. Alone in all history, he estimated the 
greatness of man. One man was true to what is 
in you and me. He saw that God incari^^tes 
himself in man, and evermore goes forth anew to 
take possession of his world. He said, in this 
jubilee of sublime emotion, “ 1 aniidiviuo. Through 
me, God acts ; through me, speaks. Would you 
see God, see me ; or, see tjee, when thou also 
thinkest as I now think.” But what a distortion 
did liis (loctrine and memory suffer in the same, 
in the next, and the following ages ! There is no 
doctrine of the Reason which will bear to be 
taught by the Understanding. The understanding 
caught this high chant from the pobt’s lips, and 
said, in the next age, This was Jehovah come 
I down out of heaven. I will kill you, if you say he 
I was a man.” The idioms of his language, and the 
j figures of his rhetoric, have usurped the place of 
I his truth ; and churches are not built on his 
I principles, but on his tropes. Christianity became 
! a Mythus, as the poetic teaching of Greece and of 
I Egypt, before. He spoke of miracles ; for he felt 
I that man's life was 9 . miracle, and all that man 
doth, and he knew that this daily miracle shines, 

1 as the man is diviner. But the very word 
; Miracle, as pronounced by Christian churches, 

! gives a false impression ; it is Monster. It is 
I not one with the blowing clover and the falling 
! rain. 

I He felt respect for Moses and the prophets^ 
! but no unfit tenderness at postponing their initial 
revelations, to the hour and the man that now is ; 
to the eternal revelation in the heart. Thus was 
he a true man. Having seen that thb law in us is 
' commanding, he would not suffer it to be com- 
manded. Boldly, with hand, and heart, and life, 
he declared it was God. Thus was he a true man. 
Thus is he, as I think, the only soul in history who 
has appreciated the worth of a man. 

1, III thus contemplating Jesus, we become very 
sensible of the first defect of historical Christianity. 

: Historical Christianity has fallen into the error 
that corrupts all attempts to communicate religion. 
As it appears to us, and as it has appeared for 
ages, it is not the doctrine of 'the soul, but an ex- 
aggeration of the personal, the positive, the ritual. 

I It has dwelt, it dwells, with noxious exaggeration 
j about the person of Jesus. The soul knows no 
I persons. It invites every man to expand to the 
full circle of the universe, an(l|, will have no pre- 
ferences but those of spontaneous love. But by 
this Eastern monarchy of a Christianity, whicili 
indolence and fear have built, the friend of man is 
made the injurer of man. The manner in whiqh 
his name is surrounded with expressions, which 
were once sallies of admiration and love, but are 
now petrified into official titles, kills all generous 
sympathy and liking. ^All who hear me, feel, that 
^ theJanguage that describes Clirist^ Europe and 
America, is not the style ^ friendship and enthu- 
siasm to a good ^d noble heart, but is appropri- 
ated and formal^ — paints a demigod, as the 
Orientals or the Greeks would describe Osiris or 
Apollo, Accept.»the injurious impositions of ««r 
earl^. catachetical instruction, and even honesty 
and self-denial were but splendid sins, if they 


rather bo 
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a creed outworn,” 


than to be defMjMppf his manly right in coming 
into nature, and mdlng not names and places, 
not land and professions, but even virtue and 
trpth foreclosed and monopolised. You sliall not 
be a man even. You shall not own the world ; 
you shall not dare, and live after the infinite I^aw 
that is in you, and in company wdth the infinite 
Beauty which heaven and earth reflect to you in 
all lovely forms ; but you must subordinate your 
nature to Christ’s nature; you must accept our 
interpretations ; and take his^ portrait as the 
vulgar draw it. 

That is always best which gives mo to myself. 
The sublime is excited in me by the great stoical 
doctrine. Obey thyself. That which shows God in 
me, fortifies me. That whicli shows God out of 
me, makes me a wart and a wen. Thtu'e is no 
longer {^necessary reason for my being. Already 
the long shadows of untimely oblivion crci'p over 
me, and 1 shall decease for ever. 

The divine bards are the friends of my virtue, 
of my intedlect, of my strength. Tli^-y admonish 
me, that tho gleams which fiash across my mind, 
aro nut mine, but God’s ; that tliey had the like, 
and were not disobfidiont to the heavenly vision. 
So I love them. Noble provocations go imt from 
them, inviting me also to emancipate myself ; to 
resist evil ; to subdue the world ; and to Be. 
And thus by his holy thoughts, Jesus serves us, 
and ^hus only. To aim to convert a man by 
miracles^ is a profanaticfti of the soul. A true 
conversion, a true Christ, is now, as always, to be 
made, by the reception of beautiful sentiments. 
It is true fnat a great and rich soul, like his, 
falling amo^ig the simple, docs so pre]>ond(‘ratc, 
that, as his did, it names the world. The world 
seems to them to exist for him, and they have not 
yet drunk so deeply of his sense, as to see that only 
by coming again to themselves, or to God in tlieni- 
selvcs, Clin they grow forevermore. It is a low 
benefit to give me something ; it is a high benefit 
to enable me to do somewhat of myself. The time 
is coming when all men will see, that the gift of 
God to the soul is not a vaunting, overpowering, 
excluding sanctity, but a sweet, natural goodness, 
a goodness like thine and mine, and that so invites 
thine and mine to be and to grow. 

The injustice of the vulgar tone of preaching is 
not loss fiagrant to Jesus, than it is to the souls 
which it profanes. The preacliers do not see that 
they make his gospel not glad, and shear him of 
•the locks of beauty and the attributes of heaven. 
When I see a majestic Epaminondas or Washing- 
ton ; when I see among my contemporaries, a 
true orator, an upriglit judge, a dear frieiui ; 
f/heii I vibrato to the melody and fancy of a 
poem; I see beauty that is to be desired. And 
so lovely, and with yet more entire consent of niy 
human being, sounds in my ear the severe music 
of thewbards that have sung of the true God in all 
ages. Now do not degrade the life and dialogues 
of Christ out of the circle of this charm, by insu- 
lation and peculiarity, S, Let them lie as they 
befel, alive iind warm, pait of human life, and of 
the landscape, and of tho cheerful day. 

2. The second defect ofp the traditionai’y and 
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I limiteil way of using the mind of Christ is a conse- 
' quGiice of the first ; this, namely ; that the Moral 
NaturCf that Law of laws, whose revelations intro- 
duce greatness— yea, God himself, into the open 
soul, is not explored as the fountain of the esta- 
1 hlished teaching in society. Men have come to 
sptJak of the revelation as somewhat long ago 
given and done, as if God were dead. The injn|*y 
to faith throttles the preacher ; and the goodliest 
of institutions becomes an uncertain and inarticu- 
late voice. 

It is very certain that it is the effect of conver- 
sation with the beauty of the soul, to beget a 
desire and need to impart to others the same 
knowledge and love. If utterance is denied, the 
; thought lies like k burden on the man. Always 
the seer is a sayer. Somehow his dream is told. 

I SoiiK^how he publishes it with solemn joy. Somo- 
tiines with pencil on canvas ; sometimes with 
chisel on stone ; sometimes in towers and aisles 
of granite, his soul’s worship is huilded ; some- 
times in anthems of indefinite music ; but^clearest 
and most permanent in words, 
j Tlie man enamoured of this oxcelleiicy becomes 
j; its priest or poet. The otiico is coeval with the 
! world. But observe the condition, the spiritual 
limitation ot'’tli<5 office. The spirit only can teach. 
Not any profane man, not any sensual, not any 
liar, not any slave can teach, hut only he can give, 
who has ; he only can create, who is. The man 
on whom the soul descends, through whom the 
soul s[)eaks, alone can teach. Courage, piety, 
j love, w'isdoin, can toacli ; and every inftii can 
I open liis door to these angels, and they shall bring 
' him the gift of tongues. • But the man lyko aims 
to spt'ak as books enable, as synods use, as the 
fashion guides, and as interest commands, babbles. 
L(?t him hush. • 

To this holy office, you propose to devote your- 
s<’lves. 1 wish you may feel your call iu throbs 
! of desire and hope. The office is the first in the 
world. It is of that reality, that it cannot suffer 
! the deduction of any falsehood. And it is my 
I duty to say to you, 4liat the niSed was never 
greater of new revelation than now. From the 
views I have already expressed, you will infer the 
sad conviction, which 1 share, I believe with 
luiiiibers, of the universal decay and now almost 
: death <d’ faith in society. The soul is not preached. 
The Church sotuns to totter to its fall, almost all 
life extinct. On this occasion, any complaisance 
would be criminal, which told you whose hope 
j and commission it is to preach tho faith of Christ, 
j that the faith of Christ is preached. 

It is time that this ill-suppressed murmur of 
all thoughtful men against the famine of our^ 
churches; this moaning of thejieart because it 
is bereaved of tho consolation, the hope, the 
'i grandeur, tluat come alone out of the culture of 
i the moral nature ; ^hould be heard through* thci^ 
i slei'p of indolence, and over the din of routine, 
j This great and perpetual office of tho preacher is 
“et disidiarged. Preaching is the expression of 
1 the moral sentiment in application to the duties 
; ‘*f life. In how many churches, by how many 
' prophets, tell me is man made sensible that he is 
I infinite Soul ; that th(> earth and heavens arc 
passing into his mind ; Ihat ho is drinking for 
ever the soul of God Where now sounds the 
persuasion, that by itm very melody imparadiscs 


my heart, and so affirms its own origin in heaven t 
Where shall I hear words such as in elder ages 
drew men to leave all and follow — ^father and 
mother, house and land, wife and child ? Where 
shall 1 hear these aughst laws of m<jral being so 
pronounced, as to fill my ear, and 1 feel ennobled 
by ^le offer of my uttermost action and passion 1 
The test of the true faith, certainly, should be its 
power to charm and command the soul, as the 
laws of nature coivtrol tho activity of the hands— 
so commanding that, we find pleasure and honour 
in obeying. The fajih should blend with the light 
of rising and of setting suns, with the flying cloud, 
the singing bird, and the breath of flowers. But 
now the priest’s Sabbath has lost the splendour 
of nature ; it is unlovely ; wo arc glad when it is 
done ; wo can make, we do make, even sitting in 
our pews, a far better, holier, sweeter, for our- 
selves. 

Whenever the pulpit is usurped by a formalist, 
then is the worsliippor defrauded and disconsolate. 
We shrink as soon as the prcyers begin, which do 
not uplift, but smite and offend us. Wo are fain 
to wrap our cloaks about us, and secure, as best 
we can, a solitude that hears not. 1 once heard 
a preacher who sorely tempted me to say, I would 
go to church no more. Men go, thought 1, wliero 
they are wont to go, else had m» soul entered the 
temple in the afternoon. A snowstorm was falling 
around us. Tho snowstoi’m was real; the preacher 
merely spectral ; and the eye felt the sad contrast 
in looking at him, and tlien out of the window be- I 
hind him, into the beautiful meteor of the snow. | 
Me had lived in vain. He had no one word inti- | 
mating that he had laughed or wept, was married 
or in love, had been commended, or cheated, or | 
chagrined. If he had ever lived and acted, wo j 
were none th® wiser for it. The capital secret of 
his profession, namely to convert life into truth, 
he had not learned. Not one fact in all his expe- 
rience liad he yet imported into his doctrine. 
This man had ploughed, and planted, and talked 
and bought, and sold ; he had read hooks ; he 
had eaten and drunken ; his head aches ; his 
heart throbs ; he smiles and suffers ; yet was there 
not a surmise, a hint, in all the discourse, that he 
had ever lived at all. Not a line did he draw out 
of real history. The true jireachor can always bo 
known by this, that iTe de.als out to the people his 
lilt, — life passed through tho fire of thought. But 
of the bad preacher, it could not be told from his 
sennon, wliat age of the world he fell in ; w^hother j 
ho had a father or a child ; whether he was a | 
freeholder or a pauper ; whether he was a citizen j 
or a countryman ; or any other fact of his bio- 
gr^aphy. 

It seemed strange that tho people should come 
to church. It seemed as if their houses were 
very uneutertaiuing, that they should prefer this 
thoughtless clamour. It shows that there is a 
commanding attraction iu the moral sentiment^ 
that can lend a faint tint of light to dulness and 
ignomnee confl^ in its name and place. The good 
hearer is sure h^has bcQU touched sometimes ; is 
sure there is somewhat to be reached and some 
word that can reach it. When listens to theso 
vain words, he comforts himself by their relation 
'to Ills remembrance of better hours, and so they 
clatter and* echo unchallenged. « 

I am not ignorant that when wo preach un- 
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worthily, it is not always quite in vain. There is 
a good ear in some men, that draws supplios to 
virtue out of very indifferent nutriment. There 
is poetic truth concealed in all the common-places 
I of prayer and of sermons^ and though foolishly 
' spoken, the'y may be wisely heard ; for, each is 
I some select expression that broke out in a moment 
j of piety from some stricken or jubilant soulf and 
I its excellency made it remembered. The pray era 
I and even the dogmas of our c|jurch, are like the 
! zodiac of Deiiderah, and the astronomical monu- 
! ments of the Hindoos, wholly insulated from any- 
thing now extant in the life and business of the 
people.* They mark the lieight to which the 
waters once rose. But this docility is a check 
upon the mischief from the good and devout. In 
a largo portion of the community, the religious 
service gives rise to quite other thoughts and 
c*motions. We need not chide thfc negligent ser- 
vant. We are struck with 2>ity, rather, at the 
I swift retribution of his sloth. Alas for the uo- 
I hapiiy mail tliat is called to stand in the puljiit, 

I and nat give bread of life ! Everything that 
! befals, aeeiises him. Would he ask contributions 
1 for the missions foreign or donuistic t Instantly 
i his face is suffused with shame, to propose to his 
parish, that they should send money a Imndrcd or 
I a thousand miles to furnish such poor fare as 
I they have at home, and would do well to go the 
I hundred or the thousand miles to escape. Would 
i he urge pco]»lo to a godly way of living ; — and can 
he ask a fellow creature to come to Sabbath 
meetings, when he and they all know what is the 
; poor uttermost they can hope for therein ^ Will 
i he invite them privately to the Lord’s Siijqier? 

I He dares not. If no lujart warm this rite, the 
hollow, tlry, croaking formality is too plain than 
that he can face a man of wit and energy, and put 
the invitation without terror. In the street, what 
lias he to say to the bold village blasidiemer ? The 
village blasphemer sees fear iu the face, form, and 
gait of the miuister. 

Lot mo not taint the sincerity of this pica by 
any oversight of the claims of good men. 1 know 
and honour the jmrity and strict conscience of 
iiunihcrs of the clergy. Wliat life tlie {>ublic 
worsliij) retains, it owes to the scattered company 
of pious men, who^ininistor here and there iu the 
churches, and wlio^ sometimes accepting with too 
grt;at tend<*rneHS the tenet of the elders, have upt 
ac<!c])ted from othera, hut from their own heart, 
the gcmiiiie iinimlses of virtue, and so still coin- 
niaiid our love and awe, to the sanctity of charac- 
ter. Moivovcr, the exceptions are not so much to 
be found in a few emimmt ^preachers, as in the 
b( 5 tter hours, the truer inspirations of all, — nay, 
in the sincere moments of every iiuin. But with 
whatever exception, it is still true, that tradition 
characterises the preaching of this country ; tlilat 
it comes out of the memory and not out of the 
soul ; that it aims at what is usual, and not at 
what is necessary and eternal ; that tlius, his- 
torical Christianity ddstroys the iajiB;er of prcach- 
' ing, by withdrawing it from th^ exploration of 
the moral nature of num, whez'b the sublime is, 
where ai'c the fesources of astonishment and 
power. What a cruel injustice it is to that Law, 
the joy of the whole earth, which alone can make* 
thoj^ght dear and rich ; that ’Law >^ho 8 e fSital 
suieiu;«s the astronomical orbits ijoorly emulate. 


that it is travestied and depreciated, that it is he- I 
hooted and behowled, and not a trait, not a word 
of it articulated. The pulpit, in losing siglit of 
this Law, loses all its inspiration, and gropes after ' 
it knows not what. And for want of this culture, 
the soul of the community is sick and faithless. 

It wants nothing so much as a stern, high, stoical, 
Christian discipline, to make it know itself and 
the divinity that speaks through it. Now man Is ! 
ashamed of himself ; ho skulks and sneaks through | 
the world, to bo tolerated, to be i^itied ; and j 
scarcely in a thousand years does any man dare 1 
to be wise and good, and so draw after him the 
tears and blessings of his kind. | 

Certainly there have been i)c.riods when, from j 
the inactivity of the intellect (Hi certain truths, n j 
greater faith was possible in names and persons. 
The Puritans in England and America, finmd in 
the Clmist of the Catholic Church, and iu tljo 
dogmas inherited from Rome, scope for tlieir 
austere piety, and their longings for civil fre(;dom. 
But their creed is passing away, and none arises 
in its \*ooin. I think no man can go with his 
thoughts about him, into one of our cliureln's, 
without feeling that what hold the ]niblic worship 
had on men, is gone or going. It has lost its grasj) 
on the affection of the good, and tlfc fear of the 
bad. In the country, — neighbourhoods, half 
parishes are signiiiq off * — to use th (5 local tenn. 

It is already begiimiiig to indicate character and ! 
religion to withdraw from the religious meetings. ; 

1 have heard a devout person, who prized the 
Sabbath, say in bitterness of heart, “ On Sundays j 
it stems wicked to go to church.” And the j 
motive, that holds the J>est there, is now only a : 
hojie anti a waiting. What was onee a racr(! cir- j 
cumstance, that the best and the worst men in the !: 
parish, the*poor and the rich, the learned and tin; ' 
ignorant, young and old, should meet one day as j 
fellows in <lnc hoiistj, in sign of an equal right in 
the soul, — has come to be a paramount motive for j 
going thither. 

My friends, in IIkjsc; two errors, I think, 1 find 
the caini,cs of «ihat cjilam^y of a decaying church i 
and a wa.sting imbelit^f, which are casting malig- ' 
iiaiit influences around us, and making the hearts 
of good men sad. And wliat greater calamity can 
fall 111)011 a nation, than the loss of worship ? 
Then all things go to decay. C cuius leaves the . 
timiple, to haunt the senate, or the market. Lite- 
rature becomes frivolous. Science is cold. I’ho 
eye of youtli is not lighted by the hoj)e of otln'i' 
worlds, and ago is without honour. Society lives 
to trifles, and when men die, we do not immtion 
them. 

u And now', my brothers, you will ask, What in 
these desponding days can be done by us ? The 
remedy is already dec^lared in the ground of our ! 
complaint of the Church. We have contrasted j 

ethe^Church with the Soul. In the soul, then, let I 
the i'cdcnq)tiou be sought. *Iii one soul, iu your j 
soul, there tire resources for the world. Wherever j 
a man comes, there comes revolution. The old is 
for slaves. When a man comes, all books are j 
legible, all things are transparent, all religious , 
arc forms. He is religious. Man is the wonder- 
worker. He is seen ^mid miracles. All incai 
bless and curse. He •saith yea and nay, oiily* 
The stationariness of i^igion ; the assumption 
that the age of inspii^jon is imst, that thu | 
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is closed ; the fear of degrading the charac- 
ter of Jesus by representing him as a man ; in- 
dicate with sufficient clearness the falsehood of 
our theology. It is the office of a true teacher to 
I hhow iia that God is, not was ; that He speaketh, 

! not spake. The true Christianity, — a faith like 
I Christ’s in the infinitude of man, — ^is lost. None 
I U'licveth in the soul of man, but only in some^ 

; man or person old and departed. Ah me ! no 
! man goeth alone. All men go in flocks to this 
' saihit or that poet, avoiding the God who seeth in 
i secret They cannot see in secret ; they love to 
i ho blind in public. They think society wiser than 
’ theii’ soul, and know not that one soul, and their 
soul, is wiser than the whole world. See how 
iKilioTis and races flit by on the sea of time, and 
' loave no ripple to t('U where they floated or sunk, 
and one good soul shall make the name of Moses, 
or of Zeno, or of Zoroaster, reverend for ever. 
None assay eth the stern ambition to be the Self 
; of tlie nation, and of Nature, but each would be 
I ail easy secondary to some Christian sche^io, or 
sectarian connexion, or some eminent man. ' Once ' 
k‘a\e your own knowledge of God, your own sen- ' 
tiincnt, and fake secondary knowledge, as St. 
Caul’s, or George Fox’s, or Swedenborg’s, and 
you get wide from God with every year this 
seinmdary form lasts, and if, as now, for centuries 
— tlie chasm yawns to that breadth, that men can 
scarcely be convinced there is in them anything 
; divine. 

Let me admonish you, first of all, to go alone ; 
to ri'fuse the good models, even those most aacred 
ill the imagination of men, and dare to love God 
■ witliout mediator or veil. ' Friends enough you 
shall find who will hold up to your cmuhition 
Wesleys and Oberlins, Saints and Prophets. 
Thank God for those good men, but say, I also 
am a man.’’ linitition cannot go above its model. 
The imitator dooms himself to hopeless mediocrity. 
The inventor did it, because it was natural to him; 
and so in him it lias a charm. In the imitator, 
something else is natural, and he bereaves himself 
i ol' his own bc.anty, to conre short of aiiother* man’s. 

Y()ur.self a new-born bard of the Holy Ghost, — 
cast behind you all conformity, and acquaint men 
at first hand with Deity. He to them a man. Look 
to it first and only, that you are such ; that fashion, 

, custom, authority, pleasure, and money are nothing 
to you, — are not bandages over your eyes, that 
you eaiinot see, — but live with the privilege of the 
j imnieasurcable mind. Not too anxious to visit 
j I'oriodically all families and each family in your 
i purisli connexion, — when you meet one of these 
i JOon or women, be to them a divine man ; be to 
! them thought and virtue ; let their timid aspirations 
lind in you a friend ; let their trampled instincts be 
g' niully tempted out in your atmosphere ; lot tlieir 
doubts know that you have doubted, and their won- 
der feel that you have wondered. By trusting . 

: your own soul, you shall gain a greater confidence 
u» other men. For all our penny-wisdom, for all 
; “ur soul-destroying slavery to habit, it is not to 
he doubted that all men have sublime thoughts — 

I that all men do value the few real hours of life; 
they love to be heard ; they love to be caught up 
juto the vision of principles. We mark with 
; light in the memory the Ifcw interviews, we have 
I had in the dreary yeaip of routine and of sin, 
"'ith souls that made oii/souls wiser — that spoke 


what we thought — that told us what we knew — 
that gave us leave to be what wo inly were. Dis- 
charge to men the priestly office, and, present or 
absent, you shall be followed with their love &a by 
an angel. 

And, to this end, let us not aim at common de- 
^oes.pf merit. Can we not leave to such as love 
it the virtue that glitters for the commendation of 
society, and ourselves pierce the deep solitudes of 
absolute ability and<ipK'orth ? Wo easily come up 
to the standard of goodness in society. Society’s 
praise can be cheaply .^ecured, and almost all men 
are content with those easy merits ; but the 
instant effect of conversing wdth God willlbe, to 
put them away. There are siiblimo merits ; per- 
sons who arc not actoi's, not speakers, but influ- 
ences ; persons too great for fame, for display ; 
who disdain eUq^uonce ; to whom all we call art 
and artist seems too nearly allied to sliow and by- 
ends, to the exaggeration of the finite and selfish 
I and loss of the universal. The orators, the poets, 

I the commanders, encroach on us only, a.s fair 
w'omcn do, by our allmvance and homage. Slight 
them by pre-occupation of mind, — slight them, as 
you can well afford to do, by high and universiil 
aims, and they instantly feel that you have right, 
and that it is in lower plages that they must 
sliiiie. They also feel your right ; for they with 
you are open to the hifiux of the all-knowing 
Spirit, which annihilates before its broad noon the 
little shades and gradations of intidligence in the 
compositions wo call wiser and wisest. 

In such high communion, lot us study the 
griSud strokes of rectitude : a bold benevolence, 
an independence of friends, so that not the unjust 
wishes of those who love us shall impair our free- 
dom ; but we shall resist, for truth’s sake, the 
freest flow of Uridiiess, and appeal to sympathies 
far in advance ; and, — what is the highest form in 
w'hich we know this beautiful element, — a certain 
solidity of merit that has nothing to do with 
opinion, and whicli is so essentially and manifestly 
virtue, that it is taken for granted, that the right, 
the brave, the generous step will be taken by it, 
and nobody thinks of commending it. You would 
compliment a coxcomb doing a good act, but you 
w'ould not praise an angel. The silence that 
accepts merit as the most natural thing ki the 
workl, is the highest afiplause. Such souls, when 
they appear, are the Imperial Guard of Virtue, 
the perpetual reserve, the dictators of fortune. 
One needs not praise their courage, — they are the 
heart and soul of nature. O, my friends, there 
are resources in us on wliich we have not drawn. 
There arc men who rise refreshed on hearing a 
»thrgat ; men, to whom a crisis which intimidates 
and paralyses the majority — demanding, not tlio 
faculties of prudence and thrift, but comprehen- 
sion, imniovableiieae, tho readiness of sacrifice,— 
comes gmccful and beloved as a bride. Napoleon 
said of Massena, that ho was not himself until the 
battle began to go against him ; then, when the 
dead began to ranks ardund him, awoke his 
powers of combination, and he put on terror and 
victory as a robei So ii is in rugged crises, in 
unweariable endurance, and in iiima which put 
sympathy out of question, that the angel is shoivn. 
But these are heights that we can scarce remem- 
ber and look up to ’without contrition and shanje. 
Let us thank God that such things exist. 
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And now let us do what we can to rekindle the 
smouldering, nigh-quenched fire on the aifiir. 
The evils of that church that now is, are mani- 
fest. The question returns, What shall we do ? 
1 confess, all attempts ta project and establish a 
Cultus witii new rites and forms, seem to me vain. 
Faith makes us, and not we it ; and faith makes 
its own forms. All attempts to contrive a system 
are as cold as the new worship introduced by the 
French to the goddess of lie|soii, — to-day, paste- 
board and filagree ; and ending, to-morrow, in 
madneBB and murder. Rjther let the breath of 
new life be breathed by you through the forms 
already existing ; for, if once you are alive, you 
shall find they shall become plastic and new. The 
remedy to their deformity is — first, soul ; and 
second, soul ; and evermore, soul. A whole 
popedom of forms, one jmlsatiou^of virtue can 
uplift and vivify. Two inestimable advaiihiges 
Christianity has given us : first, the Sabbath, the 
jubilee of tlie whole world, whose light dawns wel- 
come alike into the closet of the philosopher, into 
the garret of toil, and into i)rison cells ; and 
everywhere suggests, oven to the vile, a thought 
of the digJiity of spiritual being. Let it stand for 
©vonnoro a temple, which now love, new faith, 
new eight, shall restore to more than its first 


splendour to mankind. And secondly, the insti- 
tution of preaching, — the speech of man to men, 
essentially the most fioxible of all organs, of all 
forms. What hinders that now, everywhere, in 
pulpits, in lecture-rooms, in houses, in fields, 
wherever the invitation of men or your own occa. 
sions lead you, you speak the very truth, as your 
life and conscience teach it, and cheer the waiting, 
Yainting hearts of men with new hope and new 
revelation ? 

1 look for the hour when that supreme Beauty 
which ravished the souls of those Eastern men, 
and chiefly of those Hebrews, and through their 
lips spoke oracles to all time, shail speak in the 
West also. The Hebrew and Greek Scriptures 
contain immortal sentences, that have been bread 
of life to millions ; but they have no epical inti*- 
grity,— are fragmentary, — are not shown in their 
order to the intellect. I look for the new Teacher, | 
that shall follow so far those shining laws, that he ^ 
shall see them come full circle ; shall see ihcir i 
rounding complete grace ; shall see the world to j 
be th^ mirror of the soul ; shall sc(.‘ tlic identity I 
of the law of gravitation with purity of heart ; and 
shall show that the Ought, that Duty, is one tliijjg 
with Science, with Beauty, and with Joy. 


AN ORATION, DELIVERED BEFORE THE LITERAljl-Y SOCIETIES OF 
DARTMOUTH COf-LEGE, 

^ JULY 24, 1838. 


Gentlemen, 

The invitation to address you this day, with 
which you have honoured me, was a call so wel- 
come, that 1 made haste to obey it. A summons 
to celebrate with .^scholars a literary festival, is so 
alluring to me, as to overcome the doubts 1 might 
well entertain of my ability to bring you any 
thought worthy of your attention. I have reached 
the middle age of man ; yet I believe I am not 
less glad or sanguine at the meeting of scholars, 
than when, a boy, I first saw the graduates of my 
own College assembled at their anniversary. 
Neither years nor books have yet availec]^ to« 
eradicate a prejudice then rooted in me, that a 
scholar is the favourite of Heaven and earth, ^the 
excellency of his country, the happiest of men. 
His duties lead him directly into the holy ground 
where other men’s aspirations only point. His 
successes are occasions of the purest joy to all 
men. Eyes is he t& the blind |#<jet is he to the 
lame. His failures, if he is wi&thy, are inlets to 
higher advantages. Ana because the scholar, by 
every thought llte thinks, extends his dominion 
into the general mind of men, he is not one, but 
many. The few scholars in ea/jh country, v(hos6 
gepius 1 know, seem to mo not individuals, but 
societies ; and, when events occur of great import, 


I count over these representativos of opinion, , 
whom tthey Vill affect, •as if I wore counting 
nations. And, even if his results were incouiiuu- 
iiicable ; if they abode in his own spirit ; tlie 
intellect hath somewhat so sacred in its posses- 
sions, that the fact of his existence and pursuits j 
would not be without joy. ; 

Meantime I know that a very different estimate | 
of the scholar’s profession prevails in this country, j 
and the importunity, with which society presses | 
its claim upon young men, tends always to pervert 
the views of the youth in respect to the culture 
of the intellect. Somewhat mediocre and sordid 
has polluted the image of this groat duty. It is 
not sought with/jnthusiasm. Its higher courts,-— 
of philosophy, of poetry, — are thinly peopled, and 
the intellect still wants the voice tlxat shall say to 
it, Sleep no more.” 

Hence the Historical failure on which 
and America have so freely commented. Jhis 
country has not fulfilled what seemed the reason- 
ably expectation of mankind. Men looked, when 
all feudal straps and bandages were snapped 
asunder, that Nature, too long the mother <> 
dwarfs, should reimburse itself by a brood o 
Titans, wko should laugh and leap in the ’ 

and run up the mountaks of the West with « ^ 
errand of genius and oi^qve. But the mai’K o 
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American merit in painting, in Bculpture, in poetry, 

1 in fi(rtion, in eloquence, seems to be a certain 
grace witliout grandeur, and itself not new but 
1 derivative ; a vase of fair outline, but empty, — 
j which whoso sees, may fill with what wit and 
I character is in him, but which docs not, like the 
I charged cloud, overflow with terrible beauty and 
1 emit lightnings on all beholders ; a muse, which 
I does not lay the grasp of despotic genius on us, 
! and chain an age to its thought and emotion. 

I I will not lose myself in the desultory questious, 
^ what are the limitations, and what the causes of 
! the fact. 1 1 suffices me to say, in general, that 
: all particular reasons merge themselves in this, 

. that the diffidence of mankind in the soul has 
crijpt over the American mind ; that men here, as 
elsewhere, ai’e indisposed to innovation, and prefer 
! any antiquity, any usage, any livery productive of 
case or profit, to the unproductive service of 
thought. 

Y(jt, in every sane hour, the service of thought 
ap})ears reasonable, the despotism of the^enses 
insane. The scholar may, and docs, lose himself, 
in s(diools ; in words ; becomes a pedant ; yet, 
when he comprehends his duties, luj above all men 
is a. realist, and converses with things. For, the 
scholar is the student of the world, and of what 
worth the world is, and with what em)>ha8is it 
accosts the soul of man, such is the worth, such 
the call of the scholar. 

'riie want of the times, and the propriety of 
this anniversary, concur to draw attention to the 
doctrine of Literary Ethics. On that doefrino I 
ttisl) to offer you a few thoughts. What I Have 
to say, distributes itself finder the topic% of the 
n'sources, the subject, and the discipline of the 
scholar. 


1. The resources of the scholar are' p^portioned 
to his confidence in the attributes of the intellect. 
The resources of the scholar are coextensive with 
nature and truth, yet can never be his, unless 
clainiod by him with an equal greatness of mind. 
11c (cannot know them miiitil he IvJk behedd with 
awe the infinitude and impersonality of the intid- 
hclual power, and worshipped that great light. 
When he has seen, that it is not his, nor any man’s, 
hut that it is the soul which made the world, and 
that it is all accessible to him, he will then see, 
lhat he, as its minister, may rightfully hold all 
things subordinate and answerable to it. When 
lie stands in the world, he feels himself its native 
hing. A divine pilgrim in nature, all things 
Httond his steps. Over him stream the flying con- 
stellations; over him streams Time, as they, scarcely 
divided into months and years. He inhales the 
year as a vapour : its fragrant midsummer breath, 
its ajiarkling January heaven. And so pass into 
his niiiidjin bright transfiguration, the grand events 
ef history, to take a n^w order and pcalc from }iim*fl 
lie is the world ; and the epochs and heroes of 
chronology are pictorial images, in which his 
dionghts are told. There is no event but sprung 
sonnewliero from the soul of man ; and therefore 
there is none but the soul of man can interpret. 
Lvery presentiment of tho mind is executed some- 
'' here in some gigantic faefc W’hat else is Greece, 
Romo, hjngland, France, St. Helena ? #What else 
Jii’c churches, and literayres, and empires ? 

Rut the soul, so fooli||| its right, must exercise 


tho same, or it surrenders itself to the usurpation 
of facts. Essential to our riches is the unsleep- 
ing assertion of spiritual independence, as all the 
history of literature may teach. The new man 
must feel that ho is *new, and ha^^ not come' 
into the world mortgaged to tho opinions and 
usagqp of Europe, and Asia, and Egypt, The 
sense of spiritual inde})endence is like the lovely 
varnish of the dew, whereby tho old, hard, peaked 
earth, and its olj self-same productions, are 
made now every moaning, and shining with tho 
last touch of the artist’s hand. A false humility, 
a complaisance to reigning schools, or j:o the 
wisdom of antiquity, must not defraud me of 
supreme possession of this hour. If any person 
have less love of liberty, and less jealousy to 
guard his integrity, shall he therefore dictate 
to you and nle^? Say to such doctors, Wo are 
thankful to you* as we are to history, to the iiyra- 
mids, and the authors ; but now our day is come ; 
we have been born out of the eternal silence ; and 
now will we live, — live for ourselves, — and not 
as the pall-hearers of a funeral, but as tho 
upholders and creators of our age ; and neither 
Greece nor Rome, nor the three TTiiities of Aris- 
totle, nor the three Kings of Cologne, nor the 
College of the Sorbonne, ntir tho Edinburgh 
Review, is to command any longer. Now we are 
come, and will put our own interpretation on 
things, and, moreover, our own things for inter- 
pretation. Please himself with complaisance who 
will, — for me, things must take my scale, not 1 
theiins. I will say with the warlike king, God 
g^e me this crown, and the whole world shall 
not take it away.” 

The whole value of history, of biography, is to 
increase my self-trust, by demonstrating what man 
can be and do. • This is the moral of the Plutarchs, 
the Tennemanns, the Cudworths, who give us the 
story of men or of opinions. Any history of philo- 
sophy fortifies my faith in the treasuries of the 
soul, by showing me, that what high dogmas I had 
supposed were the rare and late fruit of a cumu- 
lative culture, and only now possible to some 
recent Kant or Fichte, — were the prompt impro- 
visations of the earliest inquirers ; of Parmenides, 
Heraclitus, and Xenophanes. In view of these 
students, the soul seems to whisper, “ There is a 
better way than this indolent learning of another. 
Leave me alone ; do not teach me out of Leibnitz 
or Schelling, and I shall find it all out myself.” 

Still more do we owe to biography tho fortifica- 
tion of our hope. If you would know the power 
of character, see how much you would impoverish 
the world, if you could take clean out of history 
j» thq life of Milton, of Shakspeare, of Plato, — these 
three, and cause them not to be. See you not, 
instantly, how much less the power of man would 
be ? I console myself in tho poverty of my present 
thoughts, in the scarcity of great men, in the 
malignity and dulness of the nations, by falling 
back on these sublime recollections, and seeing 
what the prolifil»*^ul could beget on actual nature ; 
— seeing that l%to wa^, and Shakspeare, and 
Milton, — three irrefragable facts. Then I dare ; 
1 also will essay to be. The hifbblest, the most 
hopeless, in view of these radiant facts, may now 
fheqyise and liope. In spite of all the rueful abor> 
tions that squeak and gibber in the street, in sp^to 
of slumber and guilt, in spite of the army, the 
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bar-room, and the jail, have been these glorious 
manifestations of the niiod; and 1 will thank iny 
great brothers so truly for the admonition of their 
being, as to endeavour also to be just and bold, to 
aspiro and, to speak. Plotinus too, and Spinoza, 
and the immortal bards of philosophy, — that which 
they have written out with patient courage, raakes 
me bold. No more will I dismiss, with haste, the 
visions which flash and sparkle across my sky ; 
but observe them, approaclt them, domesticate 
them, brood on them, and ,ithus draw out of the 
past, genuine life for the pr^isent hour. 

To the full value of these facts, of these 
lives, as occasions of hope and provocation, one 
must rightly ponder the mystery of our commou 
soul. You must come to kin)w, that, each adrni- 
rable genius is but a successful diver in that sea 
whose floor of pearls is all your o.wIi. Tlie impo- 
verishing philosophy of ages has laid stress on the 
distinctions of the individual, and not on the uni- 
versal attributes of man. The youth, intoxicated 
with his admiration of a hero, fails to see that it is 
only a projection of his own soul which ho ad- 
mires. In solitude, in a remote village, the ardent 
youth loiters and mourns. With inflamed eye, in 
this sleeping wilderness, he has read the story of 
the Emperor Cliailes the Fifth, until bis fancy 
has brought home to the surrounding woods the 
faint roar of caniuniades in the Milanese, and 
marches in Germany. Ho is curious concerning 
that man’s day. What filled it? —the crowded 
orders, the stern decisions, the foreign despatches, 
the Castilian eti<iuette ? 'i’he soul answers, — 
Behold his day here ! In the sighing of these 
woods, in the quiet of these gray fields, in the 
cool breeze that sings out of these northern moun- 
tains ; in tlic workmen, the boys, tlie maidens, 
you meet, — in the hopes of the morning, the ennui 
of noon, and sauntering of the afternoon ; in the 
disquieting coiiiparisoiia, in tlie regrets at want of 
vigour, in the great idea, and the ])uny execution, 
— behold Charles the Fifth's day : another, yet 
the same^ behold Chatham’s, Hampden’s, Bay- 
ard’s, Alfred's, Scijiio’s, Perichis’s day, — day of 
all that are born of women. The diflerence of 
circumstance is merely costume. I am tasting 
the selfsame life, — its sweetness, its greatness, its 
pain, which I so admire in other men. Do not 
foolishly ask of the inscrutable, obliterated past, 
what it cannot tell, — the details of that nature, *of 
that day, called Byron, or Burke ; but ask it of 
the enveloping Now ! The more quaintly you 
inspect its evaiieseent beauties, its wonderful de- 
tails, its spiritual causes, its astounding whole, — 
80 much the more you master the biography of 
this hero, and that, and every hero. Be lord of a 
day, thi’ough wisdom and justice, and you can put 
up your history-books. ^ 

An intimation of these broad riglits is familiar 
in the sense of injury which inon feel in the 
assumption of any man to limit their possible pro- 
gress. We resent ,all criticism which denies us 
anything that lies in our line ofp^dvanco. Say to 
the man of letters that he cannot paint a Trans- 
figuration, or build a stcam-boat, or be a grand- 
marshal, and be will not seem to himself depre- 
ciated ; but deny to him any quality of literary oi^ 
metaphysical power, and he isr piqued. Cont^ede 
to him genius, which is a sort of Stoical plenum 
annulling the comparative, and he is content j 


but concede him talents never so rare, denying I 
him genius, and he is aggrieved. What does this I 
mean \ Why, simply that the soul has assurance, | 
by instincts and presentiments, of all power in the ! 
direction of its ray, as well as of the special skills | 
it has already acquired. 

In order to a knowledge of the resources of tln' 
#icholar, we must not rest in the use of slender 
accomplislinients, — of fiiculiies to do this and thdt 
other feat wdlh W'ords ; but we must pay our vows | 
to the highest power, and pass, if it be possible', hy 
assiduous love and w'atching, into the visions of 
absolute trutli. The growtn of the inteli<*ct is ! 
strictly analogous in all individuals. It i.s larger 
reception of a common soul. Able men, in gc-. 
neral, have good dispositions, and a respect lor 
justice ; because an able man is nothing else tlian i 
a good, free, vascular organisation, wJiereiiito the | 
universal spirit freely flows ; so that bis fund .)f ' 
justice is not only vast, but infinite. All men, in 
the abstract, are just and good ; tvliat bimhTs 
them in the particular is, the momentary pivdo- 
minance of the finite and individual over the 
general truth. The condition of our incarnation ’ 
in a private self seems to be a periietual ti'iidcncy ! 
to prefer the private law, to obey the private im- 
pulse, to the exclusion of the law of universal | 
being. The great man is gnnit by means of llic 
predominance of the universal nature ; he has 1 
only to ojien his moutli, and it sp<‘aks ; he has j 
only to be forced to act, and it acts. All iik ji i 
catch the word, or embrace tlu' deial, with ilie 
heart, for it is verily theirs as much as his : hut, 
in them, this disease of an excess of organisation 
cheats -them of equal issues. Notlung is nnaa; 
simple than greatness : indi'cd, h) ho sinqile, is i<» 
be groat. All vision, all genius, comes by re- 
nouncing the too officious activity of the uinh r- 
standing, r*nd giving leave and amplest privih-LK- 
to the spontaneous sentiment. Out of this must 
all that is alive and genial in thought go. Mi.'ii 1 
grind and gidnd in tlie mill of a truism, and no- j 
thing comes ,yut hut what was put in ; but tin | 
moment they d<‘Sort tho“ tradition, and speak a. i 
spontaneous thought, instantly poetry, wit, hope, | 
virtue, learning, anecdote, — all flock to their aid. i 
Observe the plienomenon of extempore delate. 

A man of cultivated mind, but reserved hahits, ; 
sitting silent, admires the miracle of frt'c, iinpa.s- 
sioned, picturesque speech, in the man addres.sijig , 
an assembly ; — a state of being and jiower how 
unlike his own ! Presinitly liis own emotion rises 
to Jus lips, and overflow.^ in speech. He must , 
also rise and say somewhat. Uiicc embarked, 
once having overcome the novelty of the situation, ; 
he finds it just os easy and natural to speak, -—to , 
speak with thoughts, with pictures, with rhythmical i 
balance of sentences, — as it w'as to sit silent ; for, j 
it needs not to do, but to suffer ; he only adjusts ; 
’'hiiiiself to the i free spirit iwhich gladly utters 
itself through him, and motion is as easy as rest. 

II. I pass now to consider the subject offm’fd 
to the intellect of this country. The view 1 have 
taken of the resources of the scholar presupposes 
a subject as broad. We do not seem to have 
imagined its riches. “V^ie have not heeded the in- 
vitation it holds out. T^> bo as good a scholar as 
Englishmen are, — to ha/Lp as much learning as , 

‘ I'that 1 
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is read, — satisfies us. We assume, that all 
tliought is already long ago adoquaUily set down 
in hooks, — all imaginations in poems ; and what 
we say, we only throw in as confirmatory of this 
Bupi>osed complete body of literature : a very 
shallow assumption, A true man will think 
rather, all literature is yet to be written. Poetry 
; has scarce chanted its first song. Th (5 perpotuj^l 
admonition of Nature to us is, “ The world is new, 
untried. Do not believe the past. I give you the 
, universe a virgin to-day.” 

1 JJy Latin and English poetry, wo were born 
i and bred in an oratorio of praises of nature, — 
ilowers, birds, mountains, sun, and moon ; yet the 
naturalist of this hour finds that ho knows nothing, 
by all their j>oeiiis, of any of these fine things ; 
that ho has conversed witli the merest surface 
and show of thcni all ; and of their essence, or of 
their history, knows nothing. Further inquiry 
will discover that nobody, — that not these chant- 
ing poets themselves, knew anytliing sincere of 
tliese handsome natures they so conimendoi^ ; that 
they contented themselves w ith the passing cliirp 
of a bird that they saw one or two mornings, and 
’ listlessly looked at sunsets, and re])cated idly 
, these fe.w glimpses in their song. But, go into 
the forest, you shall find all new and undescribed. 
The screaming f)f the wild gccs(j, flying hy night ; 
the thin note of the conipaniouahlo titmouse, in 
the winter day ; the fall of swarms of flies in 
juituinu, from combats high in the air, pattering 
down on the leaves like rain ; the angry hiss of 
the W 7 i 0 (l-l)irds ; the pine throwing out its*pollen 
for tlu! benefit of the next century ; tho 1111*1)00- 
tine exuding from the tree, — and, indu'd, any 
vegetation — any animation, any and all are alike 
unatlijmpted. 'fhe man who stands on the sea- 
shore, or who rambles in the woods, fioems to be 
tho first man that ever stood on tl)j shore, or* 
«aitt?red a grove, his sensations and his world lire 
so iiovtd and strange. Whilst 1 read the poets, I 
tliink that nothing new can be said . about morning 
and evening ; but when 1 see the daiybreak, I am 
not reminded of these Womeric, or^Shakfq»carijvn, 
or Miltonic, or Chaucerian pictures. No ; but I 
, leel j)erha])S the pain of an alien world, — a world 
not yet subdued by the tliought ; or, I am cheered 
, by the moist, warm, glittering, budding, melodious 
; hour, that takes down the narrow walls of my 
I fioul, and extends its life and pulsation to tho very 
horizon. That is morning, to cease for a bright 
hour to he a prisoner of this sickly body, and to 
become as large as nature. 

The noonday darkness of the American forest, 
the deep, echoing, aboriginal woods, where the 
^'Oluinns of the oak and fir tower up from * 
tht; ruins of the trees of the Wst millennium ; 
'vliere, from year to year, the eagle and the crow 
no intruder ; the pines, bearded witli savage 
luoss, yet touched with grace by the violet* at* 
their feet ; tho broaef, cold lowland, which forms 
ds coat of vapour with the stillness of subterra- 
iHari crystallisation J and where tho traveller, 
tho repulsivtj plants that are native i]^ the 
^wjinip, thinks with phiasiiig terror of tho distant 
town ; this beauty,- — haggard and desert beauty, 
^vliich the sun and the moon, the snow and tho 
I I’cpaiut and vary, lAs never beeii recorded 
I *K)t indi^erent to any passenger, 

j are jjoets atj|ieart. They serve Nature 


for bread, but her loveliness overcomes them 
sometimes. WJiat nuran these journeys to Niagara; 
these pilgrims to the White llills ? Men believe 
in tho adaptations of utility, always. In the 
mountains, they may bfclieve in the a^/iptations of 
the eye. Undoubtedly, the changes of geology 
have^a relation to the prosperous sprouting of the 
corn and peas in my kitchen garden; but not less 
is there a relation of beauty between my soul and 
tho dim crags ofMgioeochook up ihcro in the 
clouds. Every maii,^when this is told, hearkens 
with joy, and yet his §wn conversation with nature 
is still unsung. ^ 

Ifl it otherwise with civil history ? Is it not the 
lesson of our experience that every man, were life 
long enough, would write history foi* himself? j 
What else do these volumes of extracts and manu- 
script C()inmA\taries, that every scholar writes, 
indicate ? Greek history is one thing to me ; 
another to you. Since the birth of Niebuhr and 
Wolf, Roman and Greek History have been writ- 
ten anew. Since Carlyle wrote French History, 
we SCO that no history, that w'c have, is safe, hut 
a new classifier shall give it n(*w and more jihilo- 
sophical arrangement. Thucydides, Livy, have 1 
only provitied materials. The moment a man of ' 
genius pronounces the namo of the Bclasgi, of ' 
Athens, of the Etrurian, of the Human people, in- | 
stantly we see their state under a new aspect, j 
As in poetry and history, so in the otlier dej>art- i 
ments. O'liere are few masters or none, lleligion l 
is yet to be settled on its fast foundations in tho 
breast of man ; and politics, and philosophy, and 
ItAtors, and art. As yet wo have iiotlilug but tuii- 
deiicy and indication. 

This starting, this warping of the best literary 
works from the adamant of nature, is especially 
observable in^iliilosophy. Let it take what tone 
of protiuision it will, to this complexion must it 
come, at last. Take, for example, tho French 
Eclecticism, wliich f’ousin esteems so conclusive ; 
there is an optical illusion in it. It avow^s great 
pretensions. It looks as if they had got all truth, 
in taking all the systems, and had nothing to do, 
but to sift and wash and strain, and the gold and 
diamonds would remain in the last colander. But, 
in fact, this is not so ; for truth is such a fly- 
away, such a slyboots, so untraiisportable and nii- 
barrelable a commodfty, that it is as bad to catch 
:\f* light. Shut the shutters never so quick, to 
keep all the light in, it is all in vain ; it is gone 
before you can cry, Hold. And so it happens with 
our philo80j)hy. Translate, collate, distil all tho 
systems, it steads yijp notliing ; for truth will not 
bo compelled, in any mechanical manner. But 
’ thy first observation you make, in the sincere act 
of your nature, though on the veriest trifle, may 
ops'll a new view of nature and of man, that, like 
a menstruum, sliall dissolve all theories in it ; shall 
take up Greece, Rome, Stoicism, Eclecticism, and 
w'hat not, as mere data and food for analysis, and 
dispose of your world-containing, system, as a 
very little unit.'vA profound thought, anywhere, 
classifies all tiling. A profound thought will lift 
Olympus. The book of philosophy is only a fact, 
and no more inspiring fact than* anodier, and no 
less ; but a wise man will never esteem it any 
*thi^g final and transcending. Go and talk with a 
man of geridus, and the first word he utters, lets 
all your so-called knowledge afloat and at large. 
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Tlien Plato, Bacon, Cousin, condescend instantly 
to Ito men and mere facts, 

I by no means aim, in these remarks, to dis- 
parage the merit of these or of any existing com- 
positions : J only say that such is the dread statute 
of Nature, which they all underlie, that any par- 
ticular portraiture does not in any manner o^rlude 
or forestall a new attempt, but, when considered 
by the soul, warps and shrinks away. The inun. 
dation of the spirit sweeps auay before it all our 
little architecture of wit aiyi memory, as straws 
and straw -huts before the tarrent. Works of the 
intelle(*t are great only by comparison with each 
other ; Ivanhoe and Waverley compared with 
Castle Radcliffe and the Porter novels ; but nothing 
is groat, — not mighty Homer and Milton, — beside 
the iuhnito Reason. It carries them away as a 
flood. They are as a sleep. „ ' 

Thus is justice done to each generation and in- 
dividual, — wisdom teaching man that he shall not 
hate, or fear, or mimic his ancestors ; that he shall 
not bewail himself, as if the world was old, and 
thought was spent, and he was born into the dotage 
of things ; for, by virtue of the Deity, thought 
renews itself inexhaustibly everyday, and the thing 
whereon it shines, though it were dust and sand, 
is a new subject with countless relations. 

ITT, Having thus spoken of the resources and 
the subject of the scholar, out of the same faith 
proceeds also the rule of bis ambition and life. 
Let him know that the world is liis, but he must 
possess it by putting himself into harmony with 
tile constitution of things. He must be a solitafy, 
laborious, modest, and charitable soul. 

He must embrace solitude as a bride. Ho must 
have his glees and his glooms alone. His own 
estimate must be measure enough, his own praise 
reward enough for him. And why must the 
student be solitary and silent ? That he may 
become acquainted with bis thoughts. If he pines 
in a lonely place, hankering for the crowd, for 
display, he is not in the lonely place ; his heart is 
in the market ; he does not see ; he does not hear; 
he does not think. But go clierish your soul ; expel 
companions ; set your habits to a life of solitude ; 
then will the faculties rise fair and full within, 
like forest trees and field flowers ; you will have 
results, which, when you meet your fellow men, 
you can communicate, and they will gladly recei'^e. 
Da not go into solitude only that you may pre- 
sently come into public. Such solitude denies 
itself ; is public and stale. The public can get pub- 
lic experience, but they wish t}»e scholar to replace 
to them those private, sincere, divine experiences, 
of which they have been defrauded by dwclling»in 
the street. It is the noble, manlike, just thought, 
which is the superiority demanded of you, and rot 
crowds but solitude confers this elevation. See 
distinctly, that it is not insulation of place, but 
independence of spirit that is essential, and it is 
only as the garden, tlie cottage, the pasture, and 
the rock are a sort of mechanicaJ|i;d.Ms to this, that 
they are of value. Think alone, ^nd all places are 
friendly and saorqd. The poets vdio have lived in 
cities have been hermits still. Inspii'ation makes 
solitude anywhere. Pindar, Raphael, Angelo, Dry-, 
den, De Stael, dwell in crowds, may he, but *4110 
instant thought comes, the crowd grdws dim to j 
their eye ; their eye fixes on the horizon,— on | 


vacant space : they forget the bystandci’s ; tlicy 
spurn personal relations ; they deal with abstract 
tioiis, with verities, with ideas. They arc alone 
with the mind. 

Of course, T would not have any superstition I 
about solitude. Let the youth study the uses of ; 
solitude and of society. Let him use both, not i 
gerve cither. The reason why an ingenious soul ^ 
shuns society, is to the end of finding society. It 
repudiates the false, out of love of the true. You 
can very soon learn all that society can tench }ou 
for ono while. Its foolish routine?, an indefinite 
multiplication of balls, concerts, rides, tlieatrt s, 
can teach you no more than a few can. Then 
accept the liint of shame, of spiritual emptiness 
and waste, which true Nature giv(*s you, and 
retire, and hide ; lock the door ; sliut the shut- 
ters ; then welcome falls the imprisoning rain,— • 
dear hermitage of nature. Re-collect the spirits. 
Have solitary prayer and praise. Digest and 
correct the past experience. Blend it with tin? 
new avid divine life, and grow with (rod. 

You will pardon me, Gentlemen, if I say, I tlnnk 
that we have need of a more rigorous scholastic 
rule ; such an asceticism, I mean, as only the liar- 
dihood and devotion of the scholar himself can 
enforce. Wc live in the sun ami on the surface, 
— a thin, plausible, superficial existence, and talk 
of muse and prophet, of art and creation. But 
out of our shallow and frivolous way of life, how 
can greatness ever grow ? Come now, h't us go 
and be dumb. Let us sit with our hands on our 
moqtlls, a long, austere, l^ythagorean lustrnin. 
Let us live in corners, and do chares, and sufler, 
and weep, and drudge, Vith eyes and h(?arts tliat 
love the Lord. Silence, seclusion, austerity, may 
pierce deej) into the grandeur and secret of our ! 
being, and so diving, bring up out of secular dark- | 
ness, the sublimities of the moral constitution. ' 
How mean to go blazing, a gaudy butterfly, in | 
fashionable or political saloons, the fool of societ}', ; 
the fool of notoriety, a topic for newspapers, a 
piece of the street, and forfeiting the real pro- 
rogativ6 of the russet cokt, the privacy, and the i 
true and warm heart of the citizen ! ! 

Fatal to tlic man of letters, fatal to man is tlio | 
lust of display, the seeming that unmakes onr 
being. A mistake of the main end to which tlicy 
labour, is incident to literary men, who, dealing 
with the organ of language, — the subtlest, strongest, 
and longest-lived of man’s creations, and only fitly 
used as the wc?apon of thought and of justice, — 
learn to enjoy the pride of playing with this splen- i 
did engine, but rob it of its almiglitiness by failing 
to worlc with it. Extricating themselves from all ; 
the tasks of the world, tlio world revenges itself by 
exi>osing, at evei'y turn, the folly of tliese iiieom- 
pletc, pedantic, useless, ghostly creatures. The ;{ 
true scliolar will feel that the richest romance?, — | 
‘the ‘noblest ficti* n that was ever woven, — the Ijoart | 
and soul of beauty, — lies inclosed in human life- i 
Itself of surpassing value, it is also the richest 
material for his creations. How shall he know its 
Bccrdts of tenderness, of terror, of will, and of 
fate ? How can he catch and keep the strain of 
upper music that peals from it? Its laws are con- 
cealed under the detail^pf daily action. All action 
is an experiment upon them. He must bear Ins 
share of the common loajjL He must work witli 
men in houses, and not wife thcii* names in books. | 
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}fis iiecdH, appetites, talents, affections, accom- 
plishments, are keys that (men to him the beautiful 
niuseum of human life. Why should he read it as 
an i^rabian talc, and not know, in his own beating 
bosom, its sweet and smart 1 Out of love and 
hatred, out of earnings, and borrowings and lend- 
ings, and losses ; out of sickness and pain ; out of 
wooing and worshipping ; out of travelling and 
v(»ting, and Watching and caring ; out of disgraob 
and contempt ; comes our tuition in the serene 
and beautiful laws. Let him not slur his lesson ; 
let him learn it by heart. Let him endeavour 
exactly, bravely, and cheerfully, to solve the pro- 
blem of that life which is set before him ; and 
this, by punctual action, and not by pi'omiscs or 
(Irtiams. Believing, as in God, in the presence 
and favour of the grandest influences, let him de- 
serve that favour, and learn how to receive and 
use it, by fidelity also to the lower observances. 

This lesson is taught with emphasis in the life 
of the great actor of tins age, and affords the ex- 
]>lanation of his success. Bonaparte represents 
truly a great recent revolution, which wc "in this 
roiinfry, please God, shall carry to its farthest con- 
suniniatioii. Not tho least instructive passage in 
1 modern history, seems to me a trait of Napoleon, 
j oxliibited to “the English -when ho became their 
j [irisoner. On coming on board the Bellcropfion, 

■ n fill! of English soldiers, drawn up on deck, gave 
' liim a military salute. Napoleon observed that 
I their manner of handling their arms differed from 
th(} French exercise, and, putting aside the guns of 
! tliosc nearest him, walked up to a soldier, tijok his 
gun, and himself went through tho motion i» the 
I'Veiich mode. The English officers and men 
looked on with astonishment, and inquired* if such 
lunuliarity was usual with the Emperor. 

Til this instance, as always, that tman, with 
whatever defects or vices, represented perform- 
! aiico in lieu of pretension, Feudalisnl and Ori- 
1 oiitalism had long enough thought it majestic to do 
nothing ; the modem majesty consists in work. 
Ho bolong(?<l to a class fast growing in the world, 
who think that what a man can do ^ his greatest 
ornament, and that he ^ways consults his dignity 
by doing it. Ho was not a believer in luck ; he had 
a faith, like sight, in the application of means to 
('lids. Means to ends is the motto of all his beha- 
viour. He believed that all the great cjiptains of 
antiquity performed their exploits only by correct 
combinations, and by justly comparing the relation 
bi^tween means and consequences ; efforts and 
ol*stacle8. The vulgar call good fortune that 
which really is produced by the calculations of 
genius. But Napoleon, thus faithful to facts, had 
also this crowning merit ; tliat, whilst he believed 
bi number, and weight, and omitted no part of pru- 
‘Iciieo, he believed also in the freedom and quite 
incalculable force of the soul. A man of infinite 
caution, he neglected never the least particular of* 
preparation, of patienifadaptation ; fet nevertheless 
l^c had a sublime confldouce, as in his all, in the 
tallies of the courage, and the faith in his destiny, 
which, at the right moment, repaired all losses, 
nud demolished cavalry, infantry, king, and kjfisar, 
as with irresistible thunderbolts'. As they say the 
hough of the tree has the* character of tho leaf, 
the whole tree of the430ugb, so, it is curious 
remarkj Bonaparte’s army partook of this doable 
®b’ength of the captain , for, whilst strictly sup- 


plied in all its appointments, and everything ex- 
pected from the valour and discipline of every 
platoon, in flank and centre, yet always remained 
his total trust in the prodigious revolutions of for- 
tune, which his reserved Imperial Guard were 
capable of working, if, in all else, the flay was lost. 
Here he was sublime. He no longer calculated 
the chance of tho cannon-ball. He was faithful to 
tactics te the uttermost ; and when all tactics had 
come to an end, tlign he dilated, and availed him- 
self of the mighty saltations of the most formidable 
soldiers in nature. * 

^ Let the scholar appreciate this combination of 
gifts, which, applied to better purpose, mAc true 
wisdom. He is a revealer of things. Lot him first 
learn tho things. Let him not, too eager to grasp 
some badge of reward, omit the work to bo done. 
Let him knovj, that, though the success of tho mar- 
ket is in the regard, true success is the doing; that 
in tho private obedience to his mind ; in the sedu- 
lous inquiry, day after day, year after year, to 
know how the thing stands ; in the use of all means, 
and most in the reverence of the humble commerce 
and humble needs of life, — to hearken what they 
say, and so, by mutual reaction of thought and 
life, to make thought solid, and lifo wise ; and in 
a contempt for the gabble of ^o-day’s opinions, the 
secret of the world is to bo learned, and tho skill 
truly to unfold it is acquired. Or, rather, is it not, 
that, by this discipline, the refmetoriness of the 
usurping senses and of tho perverted will is over- 
come, and tlie lower faculties of man arc subdued 
to docility ; through which, as an unobstructed 
cliannel, tho soul now easily and gladly flows ? 

The good scholar will not refuse to bear tho 
yoke in his youth ; to know, if he can, the utter- 
most secret of toil and endurance ; to make bis 
own hands acquainted witli the soil by which he 
isTed, and tho sweat that goes before comfort and 
luxury. Let him pay his tithe, and servo tho 
world as a true and noble man ; never forgetting 
to worship the immortal divinities, who whisper to 
the poet, and make him the uttercr of melodies 
that pierce tho ear of eternal time. If he have 
this twofold goodness — the drill and tho inspi- 
ration — then he has health ; then ho is a whole, 
and not a fragment ; and the perfection of his 
endowment will appear in his compositions. Indeed, 
this twofold merit characterises ever the produc- 
ticyis of great masters. The man of genius should 
occupy tho wliole space between God or pure nimd, 
and the multitude of uneducated men. He must 
draw from tho infinite Reason, on one side ; and he 
musf penetrate into the heoi't and sense of the 
crowd, on the other.* From one, he must draw his 
I strength ; to tho other, he must owe his aim. The 
one yokes him to the real ; the other, to the appa- 
rent. A.t one pole, is Reason; at the other, 
Cotamon Sense. If he bo defective at either 
extreme of the scale, his philosophy will seem low 
and utilitarian ; or it w'ill appear too vague and 
indefinite for tho uses of life. 

The student^as we all aloh^ insist, is great only 
by being passive^ to tho superincumbent spirit. 
Let this faith, then, dictale all his aetion. Snares 
and bribes abound to mislead hixff ; let him be true 
nevertheless. His success has its perils too. There 
is somewhat inconvenient and injurious in his 
position. Tl^ey whobci his thoughts have entertai,ped 
or inflamed, seek him before yet they have learned 
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the hard conditions of thought. They seek hiniy 
that he may turn his lamp upon the dark riddles 
whose solution they think is inscribcd on the walls 
of their being. They find that he is a poor, igno- 
rant man, in a white-seamed, rusty coat, like 
themselves, howiso emitting a continuous stream 
of light, but now and then a jet of luminous 
* thought, followed by total darkness ; moreover, 

: that he cannot make of his infrequent illumination 
; a portable taper to carry whiter he would, and 
! explain now this dark riddle, now that. Sorrow 
ensues. The scholar regret^^to damp the hope of 
ingenuous boys and the youth has lost a star out 
of his Aew fiaming firmament. Hence the temp- 
t tation to the scholar to mistify ; to hear the ques- 
I tion ; to sit upon it ; to make an answer of words, 

. in lack of the oraclo of things. Not tlie less let 
i him be cold and true, and wait in patience, know- 
I ing that truth can make even silence ebquent and 
j memorable. Always truth is policy enough for 
him. Let him open his breast to all honest in- 
I quiry, and be an artist superior to tricks of art. 
Show frankly as a saint would do, all your expe- 
rience, your methods, tools, and means. Welcome 
all comers to the freest use of the same. And out 
of this superior frankness and charity, you shall 
learn higher secreti^ of your nature, which gods 
will bend and aid you to communicate. 

If, with a high trust, he can thus submit him- 
self to the supreme soul, he will find that ample 
returns are poured into his bosom, out of what 
seemed hours of obstruction and loss. Let him 
not grieve too much on account of unfit associates. 
When he sees how much thought he owes to the 
disagreeable antagonism of various persons who 
pass and cross him, be can easily think that in a 
society of pei'fect sympathy, no word, no act, no 
record would be, H^ will learn,* that it is not 
much matter what he reads, what he does. Be 
a scholar, and he shall have the scholar's part of 
everything. As, in the counting-room, the mer- 
chant cares little whether the cargo be hides or 
barilla ; the transaction, a letter of credit or a 
transfer of stocks ; be it what it may, his com- 
mission comes gently out of it ; so you shall get 
your lesson out of the hour, and the object, whe- 
ther it be a concentrated or a wasteful employment, 
even in reading a dull book, or working off a stint 
of mechanical day labour, which your necessities 
or the necessities of others impose. • 

tSl-entlemen, I have ventured to offer you these 
considerations upon the scholar’s place, and hope, 
because 1 thought, that, standing, as many of you 
now do, on the threshold of Inis College, girt and 
i^dy to go and assume tasks, public and private, 
in your country, you would not be sorry to be 
admonished of those primary duties of the intellect, 


whereof you will seldom hear from the lips of your : 
new companions. You will hear every day the 
maxims of a low prudence. You will hear, that ; 
the first duty is to get land and money, place and 
name. “ What is this Truth you seek ? What is 
this Beauty?” men will ask, with derision. If, 
novertheless, God have called any of you to j 
explore truth and beauty, be bold, be firm, be j 
true. When you shall say, “ As others do, so will 1. ' 
I renounce, I am sorry for it, iny early visions ; I j 
must eat the good of the land, and let learning 
and romantic expectations go, until a more con- | 
venient season ; ” — then dies tlio man in yon ; i 
then once more perish the buds of art, and pofdiy, j 
and science, as they have died already in a thou- i 
sand thousand men. The hour of that choice is I 
the crisis of your history ; and sec that you h(»ld | 
yourself fast by the intellect. Feel that it is this ! 
domineering temper of the sensual world, that ' 
creates the extreme need of the priests of science ; | 
and that it is the office and right of the intcillcet to 
make i|pd not take its estimate. Bend to the pt-v- < 



is wisdom. Forewarned that the vice of the times j 
and the country is an excessive pretJnision, let us ! 
seek the shade, and find wisdom in neglect. Ih' '! 
content with a little light, so it be your own. j 
Explore, and explore, and explore. Be neitlur i 
chided nor flattered out of your position of pcr])e- { 
tual inquiry. Neither dogmatise yours(5lf, nor 
accepti another's dogmatism. Why should you i 
rendunce your right to traverse the star- lit deserts ! 
of trutl^ for the premaiuro comforts of an acn , j 
house, and barn ? Truth also luis its roof, and | 
bed, and board. Make yourself necessary to the ■ 
world, and Mmnkind will give you bread, and if not j 
store of it. yot such as shall not take away yemr I 
property in all men's possessions, in all men’s I 
affections, in art,, in nature, and in hope. 

You wi.ll not fear, that T am enjoining too stern j 
an asceticism. Ask not. Of what use is a scholar- 
ship that systbmaticaliy rrtreats ? or. Who is the 
better for the philosopher who conceals his accoin- 
plishmeuts, and hides his thoughts from the waiting 
world ? Hides his thoughts I Hide the sun and 
moon. Thought is all light, and publishes itself 
to the universe. It will speak, though you wore , 
dumb, by its own miraculous organ. It will ilow 
out of your actions, your manners, and your face. 

It will bring you friendships. It will impledgc^ 
you to truth by the love and expectation of gene- i 
rous minds. By virtue of the laws of that Nature, 
which is one and perfect, it shall yield, every ; 

I sincere good that is in the soul, to the scholar | 
beloved of earth ^and heaven. I 
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AN OUATION DEUVKREO HEFOKE THE SOCIETY OF THE Ag>ELPm. IN WATERVILEE 


COLLEGE, 

August 


Gentlemen, 

Let us exchange congratulations on the enjoy- 
ments and the promises of this day and this hour. 
A literary anniversary is a celebration of the 
intellect, and so the inlet of a great force into the 
assembly of the learned, and through them into 
[I the world. The land we live in has no interest so 
' dear, if it knew its want, as the fit consecration of 
I days of reason and thought. Where tliere is no 
I vision, the people peri-slf. The scholars are the 
I prie.st8 of that thought which establishes the 
I f^uundations of the earth. No matter what is their 
I special work or profession, they stand for the 
' spiritual interest of the world, and it is a common 
J calamity if they neglect their post in a . country 
I where the material interest is so predomifiant as 
it is in America. Wo hear sumothirfg too much of 
i the results of machinery, Commerce, and the useful 
arts. We are a })uny and a fickle folk. Avarice, 

; hesitation, and following, are our diseases. The 
! rapid wealth which hundreds in the* community 
acquire in trade, or by the incessant e:|pan8ionB of 
I our population and arts, enchants 4he eyes of all 
j the rest ; the luck of one is the hope of thousands, 

! and the proximity of the bribe acts like the neigh* 

} bourliood of a gold mine to impoverish the farm, 
j the school, the churcllf the house* and the very 
j body and feature of mat , 

I 1 do not wish to look with sour aspect at the 
; industrious manufacturing village, or the mart of 
, conimorce. I love the music of tlie water-wheel ; 

, 1 value the railway ; I feel the pride which the 
: sight of a ship inspires ; I look on trade and every 
I mechanical craft as education also. But let me 
! discriminate what is precious herein. There is iu 
each of these works one act of invention, one 
: intellectual step, or short series ot steps taken ; 

; that act or step is the spiritual act : all the rest is 
! inure repetition of the same a thousand times.' 
And 1 wnll not be deceived into admiring the 
routine of handicrafts and mechanics, how splendid 
«(»ever tlie result, any more than 1 admire the 
routine of the schqiars or clerigal class. Tha^ 
splendid results ensue from the labours of stupid 
men, is the fruit of higher laws than their will, 
mid the routine is not to be praised for it. 1 
>vould not have the labourer sacrificed t# the 
splendid result, — I would not have the labourer 
sacrificed to my convenience and pride, nor to 
that of a great class of as me. Let there be 

Worse cotton and better men. The weaver should 
not be bereaved of that nobility which comes from 
tbo superiority to his work, and the knowledge 
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that the product or the skill is a momentary end 
of no valuet^xccpt so far as it embodies his 
spiritual prerogatives. If I stje nothing to admire 
in the unit, shall I admire a million units ? Men 
stand iu awe of the city, but do not honour any 
individual citizen ; and are continually yielding 
to this dazzling result of numbers, that which 
they would never yield to the solitary example of 
any one. 

V/hilst, therefore, the multitude of men live to 
degi'ade each other, and give^urreiicy to despond- 
I ing doctrines, the scholar must be a bringer of 
hope, and must reinforce man against himself. 

I sometimos believe that our. literary anniversaries 
wiU presently assume a greater importance, as the 
eyes of men open to their capabilities. Here, a 
new set of distinctions, a new order of ideas, pre- 
\?iil. Here, we sot a bound to the respectability 
of wealth, and a bound to the pretensions of the 
law and the church. The bigot must cease to bo 
a bigot to-dav. Into our channed circle, power 
cannot enter ; and the sturdiest diifender of (exist- 
ing institutions feels the terrific iiiilaminability of 
this air wjiich condenses hoatin every corner that 
may restore to the elemetits the fabrics of age.s. 
Nothing solid is secure ; everything tilts and rocks. 
Even the scholar is not safe ; ho too is searched 
and revised. Is bis learning dead If Is he living 
in his memory ? The power of mind is not 
'mortification, but life. But come forth, thou 
curious child I hither, thou loving, all Hlpiiig 
poet 1 hither, thou tender, doubting heart, who 
hast not yet found atfy place in the world’s market 
fit for thee ; any wares which thou oouldst buy or 
sell, — so large is thy love and ambition, — tHine 
and not theirs is the hour. Smooth thy brow, and 
hope and love on, for the kind heaven justifies 
thee, aud the wholq^world feels that thou only art 
in the right. 

,Wo ought to celebrate this hour by expressions 
of manly joy. Not tlianks, not prayer seem quite 
highest or truest name for our communica- 
tion with the infinite, — hut glad and conspiring 
reception, — reception that becomes giving in its 
turn, as the receiver is only the All-Giv(‘r in part 
and in infancy. I cannot, —nor can any man, — , 

speak precise^ of things so 8ul)Utnq,,.but it seems ' 1 
to me, the wit of man, ^is strength, his grace, his 
tendency, his artj is the grace imd tlie presence of 
God. It is beyond explanatuim. 'VV^en all is 
said and done, the rapt saint is found the only 
’logician. Not eidjortation, not argument becomes 
our lips, but pseans of joy and praise. But ii<»t of 
adulation : we are too nearly related in the deep 
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of the mind to tliat wc honour. It is God in 
us which checks the language of petition by a 
grander thought. In the bottom of the heart, 
it is said, “I am, and by me, 0 child! this 
fair body and world of tlitne stands and grows. 

I am : all things are mine : and all mine are 
thine.” ^ 

The festival of 'the intellect, and the return to 
its source, cast a strong light on the always 
interesting topics of Man andf Nature. We are 
forcibly reminded of the old^ want. There is no 
man ; there hath never beeijN The Intellect still 
asks th^t a man may be born. The flame of life 
flickers feebly in human breasts. We demand of 
men a richness and univcrsjility we do not find. 
Great men do not content us. It is their solitude, 
not their force, that makes them cone^icuous. 
There is somewhat indigent and tedious about 
them. They are poorly tied to one thought. If 
they are prophets, they are egotists ; if polite and 
various, they are shallow. How tardily men 
arrive at any thought 1 how tardily they pass from it 
to another thought 1 The crystal sphere of thought 
is as concentrical as the geological structure of the 
globe. As all our soils and rocks lie in strata, 
concentric strata, so do all men’s tliinkings run 
laterally, never vertically. Here comes by a 
great inquisitor with auger and jdumb-lino, and 
will bore an Artesian well tlirough all our conven- 
tions and theories, and pierce to the core of things. 
But as soon as he probes one crust, behold gimblct, 
pluiiib-liiie, and philosopher, all take a lateral 
direction, in spite of all resistance, as if some 
strong wind took everything off its feet, and if yCAi 
come month after month to see what progress our 
reformer has made, not an inch has he pierced, 
— you still find him with new words in the old 
placo, floating about in new parts of* the same old 
vein or crust. The new book says, “ 1 will give 
you the key to Nature,” and we expect to go like 
a thunderbolt to the centre. But the thunder is a 
surface phcnomoiioii, makes a skin-deep cut, and 
so does the sage. The wedge turns out to be 
a rocket. Thus a man lasts but a very little 
while, for his mouomania becomes iusupportably 
tedious in a few months. It is so with every book* 
and fbrson ; and yet — and yet — we do not take 
up a new book, or meet a new man, without a 
pulse-beat of expectation. *'And this discontent 
with the poor and pinched result, this invincible 
hope of a more adequate interpreter, is the sure 
pi*cdiction of his advent. 

In the absence of man we turn to nature, which 
stands next. In the divine;^ drder, intellect is 
primary ; nature, secondary : it is the memory 
of the mind. That which once existed in intellect 
as pure law, has now taken body as Nature. It 
existed already in the mind in solution : now^, it 
has been precipitated, and the bright sediment is 
the world. We can never be quite strangers or 
Jiiferiors in nature. We are parties to its exist- 
ence ; it is flesh of ^pur flesh, and bone of our 
bone. But we iio longer hold it by^the hand : we 
have lost our mirac^puftt power our arm is no 
more as strong as j|i^|r£^ ; nor our will equiva- 
lent to gravity ol^Otive attractions. Yet 

we can use Naturoiljj^ a convenient standard, and 
the meter of and fall. t has this advan- 

tage as a withal rrit will not lie, it‘ cannot be 
debauched. Witi^, mail curses, Nature still testi- | 

lies to truth and love. We may, therefore, safely 
study the mind in Nature, because we cannot 
steadily gaze on it in mind ; as we explore the 
face of the sun in a pool, when our eyes cannot 
brook his direct splendours. 

It seems to me, tlierefore, that it were some 
suitable pscan, if we should piously celebrate this 
hour by exploring the method of Nature. Lot us 
see thaty as nearly as we can, and try how far it is 
transferable to the literary life. Every earnest 
glance we give to the realities around us, with 
intent to learn, proceeds from a holy impulse, and 
is really songs of praise. What difference can it 
make whether it take the shape of exhortation, or 
of passionate exclamation, or of scientific sbite- 
ment? These are forms merely. Through them 
tve express, at last, the fact, that God has doiut 
thus or thus. 

In treating a subject so large, in which wo 
must necessarily appeal to the intuition, and aim 
much more to suggest, than to describe, 1 know it 
is not qasy to speak with the precision attainable 
on topics of less scope. I have no taste for j)artial 
statements : they disgust me also. 1 do not wisl) 
in attempting to paint a man, to describe an air- 
fed, un impassioned, impossible ghost. My eyos 
and ears arti revolted by any neglect of the physi- 
cal facts, the limitations of man. And yet oikj 
who conceives the true order of Nature, and 
beholds the visible as proceeding from the invisi- 
ble, cannot state his thought, without seeming to 
those who study the physical laws, to do them 
some injustice. There is an intrinsic defect in 
the drgan. i^anguage overstates. Statements of 
the intiijite are usually «fclt to be unjust to the 
flnite, and blasphemous. Empedocles undoubt- 
edly spoke a truth of thought, when he said, “ 1 
am God ;”‘'but the moment it was out of his 
mouth, it became a lie to the ear ; and the world 
revenged ilself for the seeming arrogance, by the 
good story about his shoe. How can I hope for 
better hy) in iny attempts to enunciate si>iritiuil 
facts! Thus only; as far as I share the influx 
of truth/'BO fai*' shall I be fitlt by every true person 
to say what is just. 

The method of Nature : who could ever analyse 
it! That rushing stream will not stop to be 
observed. We can never surprise Nature in a 
corner ; never find the end of a thread ; injvcr 
tell where to set the first stone. The bird hastes 
to lay her egg : the egg hastens to be a bird. 
The wholeness we admire in the order of the 
world, is the result of infinite distribution. Its 
smoothness is the smoothness of the pitch of tlu‘ 
cataract. Its permanence is a perpetual inchoa- 
tion. Every natural fact is an emanation, and 
tliat from which«t emanates is an emanation also, 
and from every emanation is a new emanation. 

If anything could stand still, it would be crushed 
♦and dissipated J)y the torrenf^^^ it resisted, and if Jt 
were a mind, would be crazed ; as insane persons 
are those who hold fast to one thought, and do 
not flow with the course of Nature. Not the 
cause., but an ever novel effect. Nature descends 
always from above. It is unbroken obedience. 
The beauty of these fair objects is imported into 
them from a metaphyseal and eternal spring. 
all animal and vegetable forms, the piiysiologis 
concedes that no chemistry, no mechanics can 
account for the facts, but a mysterious principal 
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life must be assumed, which not only inhabits tho 
organ, but makes the organ. 

How silent, how spacious, what room for all, 
yet without place to insert an atom, — in graceful 
succession, in erj[ual fulness, in balanced beauty, 
the dance of the hours goes forward still. Like 
an odour of incense, like a strain of music, like a 
sleep, it is inexact and boundless. It will not be 
dissected, nor unravelled, nor shown. Away, pro- 
hitic philosoplier 1 seekest tliou in Nature the 
cause I This Srefers to that, and that to the next, 
and tho next to the third, and everything refers. 
Thou must ask in another mood, thou must foel it 
and love it, thou must behold it in a spirit as grand 
as that by which it exists, ere thou canst know 
the law. Known it will not be, but gladly beloved 
and enjoyed. 

The simultaneous life throughout tho whole body, 
the equal serving of innumerable ends without the 
[ least emphasis or preference to any, but the -steady 
degradation of each to the success of all, allows the 
imdei’standing no place to work. Nature «an ouly 
he conceived as existing to a universal and not to 
a particular end, to a universe of ends, and not to 
one, — a work of ecstasy^ to be represented by a 
circular movement, as intention might be stgnihed 
by a straight line of definite length. Each effect 
strengthens every other. There is no revolt in all 
the kingdoms from the commonweal : no detach* 
inentof an Individual. Hence the catholic character 
which makes every leaf an exponent of the world. 
When we behold tho landscape in a poetic spirit, 
we do not reckon individuals. Nature* Ijnows 
neither palm nor oak, but only vegetable life, 
which sprouts into forest^, and festoons the globe 
with a garland of grass and vines. 

That no single end may be selected and Nature 
judged thereby, appears from this, tha^ if man him- 
self bo considered as tho end, and it assumed 
that tho final cause of the world is to make holy or 
wise or beautiful men, we see that it has not suc- 
ceeded. Read alternately in natural and in civil 
history, a treatise of astronomy, foj example, with 
a volume of French Memoir es pour servffr. When 
we have spent our wonder in computing this waste- 
ful hospitality with which boon Nature turns off 
new firmaments without end iuto her wide common, 
as fast as the madrepores make coral, — suns and 
fdanets hospitable to souls, — and then shorten tho 
sight to look into this court of Louis Quatorze, and 
see the game that is played there, -—duke and mar- 
shal, abbi*} and madame, — a gambling-table where 
each is laying traps for the other, where the end 
is ever by some lie or fetch to outwit your rival 
aud ruin him with this solemn fop in wig and stars 
—the king ; one can hardly help asking if this* 
planet is a fair specimen of the so generous astro- 
and if so, whether the experiment have not 
failed, aud whether it be quite worth while to make 
uiore, and glut the iumocent spac^trith so podi* aif 
article. 

1 think we feel not much otherwise, if, inst<^ bf * 
beholding foolish nations, we take the groarand 
wise ihen, the eminent souls, and narrowly inspeot 
their biography. None of them seen by himself — 
and his performance compared with his promise or 
idea, will justify the coB{f)f that enormous appa- 
ratus of means by which Oiis spotted ai*i defective 
peroon was at last procured. 

To questions of this sort, Nature replies, “ I grow^ 


I grow.” All is nascent, infant. When we are 
dizzied with the arithmetic of the savant toiling to 
compute tho length of her line, tho return of her 
curve, we are steadied by tho perception that a great 
deal is doing ; tliat all seems just be|;un ; remote 
aims are in active accomplishment. We can point 
nowhere to anything final ; but tendency appears 
on all hands : planet, system, coiist^llutiou, total 
Nature is growing like a field of maize in July ; is 
becoming soracwVat else ; is in rapid metamor- 
phosis. The embryo does not more strive to be 
man than yonder l^irr of light we call a nebula 
tends to be a ring, a comet, a globe, and parent of 
new stars. Why should not, then, these messieurs 
of Versailles strut and plot for tabourets and rib- 
bons, for a season, w^hout prejudice to their 
faculty to run on better errands bye-aiid-bye I 

But Natui^eems further to reply, “ T have ven- 
tured so great a stake as my success in no single 
creature. I have not yet arrived at any end. The 
gardener aims to produce a fine peach or pear, hut 
my aim is the health of the whole tree, — root, 
stem, leaf, flower, and seed, — and by no means tlio 
pampering of a monstrous pericarp at tho expense 
of all the other functions.” 

In short, tho spirit and peculiarity of that im- 
pression Nature makes on *ua is this, that it does 
not exist to any one or to any number of particular 
ends, but to numberless and ciidless benefit ; that 
there is iiPit no private will, no rebel leaf or limb, 
but tho whole is oppressed by one superincumbent 
tendency, obeys that redundancy or excess of life 
which in conscious beinj^ we call ecstasy. 

With this conception of the genius or method of 
Nature, let us go back to man. It is true he pre- 
tends to give accquiit of himself to himself, but, at 
the last, what has he to recite but the fact that 
there is a Lite not to be described or known other- 
wise than by possession ? What account can he 
give of his essence, more than it was to be f The 
royal reason, the Grace of God seems the only 
description of our inultifoi'm hut ever identical 
fact. There is virtue, there is genius, there is 
success, or there is not. There is the incoming or 
the receding of God : that is all wc can affirm ; 
and we can show neither how nor why. Self- 
accusation, remorse, and the didactic morals of 
self-denial and strife with sin, is a view wo are 
constrained by our constitution to take of the fact 
siben from the platform of action ; but seen l^m 
tlie platform of intellection, there is nothing w us 
but praise and wonder. 

The fact of facts is the termination of the world 
in a man. This ai^pears to be the last victory of 
intelligence. The universal docs not attract us 
u«til housed in an individual. Who heeds the waste 
abyss of possibility ? I’he ocean is everywhere the 
svne, hut it has no character until seen with the 
shore or tho ship. Who would value any number 
of miles of Atlantic brine bounded by lines of lati- 
tude and longitude ? Confine it by granite rocks, 
let it wash a shore where wise men dwell, and it is 
filled with expression ; and the point of greatest 
interest is whei^ tho kind and water meet. So 
must we admire in man, the fiam of tho formless, 
the concentration of the vast, the house of reason, 
.the cave of memory. See tho play of thoughts 1 
what nimble gigtmtie creatures are these 1 what 
saurians, <^hat palaiotheria shall be nametl ViHi 
these agile movers 1 The great Pan of old, who was 
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clothed in a leopard skin to signify the beautiful 
variety of things, and the hrmamont, his coat of 
stars, — was but the representative of thee, O rich 
and various Man ! thou pajace of sight and sound, 
carrying in #hy senses the morning and the night 
and the unfathomable galaxy ; in thy brain, the ge- 
ometry of the city of God ; in thy heart, the b€<wer 
of love and the realms of right and wrong. An 
individual man is a fruit which it cost all the fore- 
going ages to form and ripen, fie is strong, not to 
do, hut to live ; not in his 'iirms, but in his heart ; 
not os an agent, but as a faclT The history of the 
genesis/ or the old mythology, repeats itself in the 
experience of every child. He too is a demon or 
god thrown into a particular chaos, where he 
I strives ever to lead thiiigg from disorder into o^er. 

; Each individual soul is such, in virtue of its being 
1 a power to translate the world into s^me particular 
language of its own ; if not into a picture, a statue, 
or a dance, — why, then, into a trade, an art, a sci- 
j once, a mode of living, a conversation, a chai’acter, 
i an influence. You admire pictures ; hut, it is as 
impossible for you to paint a right picture, as for 
I grass to b(?ar apples. But when the genius comes, 
it inake.s fingers : it is pliancy, and the power of 
I transferring the affair in the street into oils and 
; colotirs. liaphael must be bom, and Salvator 
I must bo born . 

There is no attractiveness like that of a new 
' man. The sleepy nations are occupied with their 
political routine. England, France, and America 
j read Parliainentary debates, which no high genius 
1 now enlivens ; and nobddy will read them wl^o 
trusts his own eye : only they who are deceived 
I by the popular repetition of distinguished names. 
But when Napoleon unrols his map, the eye is 
commanded by original power. Wj|ien Chatham 
leads the debate, men may well listen, because 
they must listen. A man, a personal ascendancy, 
is the only great phenomenon. When Nature has 
work to be done, she creates a genius to do it. 

I Follow the great man, and you shall see what the 
world has at heart in these ages. There is no , 
omen like that. 

But what strikes us in the fine genius is that 
which belongs of right td every one. Lot ns 
speak plainly and with no false humility. The 
humility which is the ornapaont of man in the 
presence of the ideal good and fair, is not to cloi^d | 
huL^ perception of that energy which he is. A 
man should know himself for a ncjcessary actoi*. 
A link was wanting between two craving parts of 
Nature, and he was hurled into being as the 
bridge ov’er that yawning n3ed, the mediator 
betwixt two else uumarriageablo facts. His two 
parents held each of one of tho wants, and the 
union of foreign constitutions in him enables him 
to do gladly and gracefully what tho assembiCid 
human race could not have sufliced to do. He 
knows his own materials ; everywhere he ap- 
plies himself to his work ; he cannot read, he 
cannot think, he caneot look, but |jfc unites the 
^ hitherto separated strands into a perfect cord. 
What are the thoughts we uttci? but the reason 
of our incarnatiq^ ? To utter these thoughts 
we took flesh, missionaries of the everlasting 
W'ord which will be spoken. Should not a man « 
be sacred to himself and to ihen ? Is it for 
himHo account himseif cheap and superfluous, or 
! to linger by the way- side foi* opportunities ? Did 


he not come iiito being because something must 
be done which he and no other is and does { If | 
only ho s^es, the world will be visible enough. He ! 
need not study where to stand, nor to put things 
in favourable lights ; in hhn is the light;-— from i 
him all things are to their centre ilTumiiu^ted. ; 
What patron sliall he ask for employment and i 
reward ? Hereto was he born, to deliver the ' 
thought of his heart from the universe to the uni- 
verse, to do an oflice which Nature could not 
forego, nor ho be discharged from rendering, and ; 
then immerge again into the holy silence and eter- 
nity out of which as a man he arose. God is 
rich, and many more men than one he harbours 
in his bosom, biding their time and the needs and 
the beauty of all. Is not this the theory of every 
man*8 genius or faculty * Why then goest thou 
as some Boswell or listening wor8hij)per to this 
saint or to that ? That is the only /es^-rnajesty. 
Here art thou with whom so long -the universe 
travailed in labour ; darest thou think meanly of 
thyself *iihom the stalwart Fate brought forth to 
unite his ragged sides, to shoot the gulf, — to 
reconcile the irreconcilable ! 

Whilst a necessity so great caused the man to 
exist, his healtli and ere/'tness consist in the fide- ' 
lity with which be transmits influences from tlie 
vast and universal to the point on which his 
genius can act. The ends are momentary ; tlioy 
are vents for the current of inward life whicii , 
increases as it is spent. A man’s wi.sdom is fo 
know tjiat all ends are momentary, that the best 
end must instantly be superseded by a better. 
But there is a mischie^pus tendency in him to 
transfer'his thought from the life to the ends, to | 
quit his agency, and rest in his acts : the toot i 
runs away ^j ith the workman, the human with tlu) | 
divine. 1 conceive a man as always spoken to 
from behind., and unable to turn his head and see ^ 
the speaker, la all the millions who have heard i 
the voice, none ever saw the face. As children ■ 
in their play run behind each other, and seize Que ! 
by the e^rs and make him jjvalk before them, so is I 
the spii’it our unseen pilot. That well-known 
voice speaks in all languages, governs all men, 
and none ever caught a glimpse of its form. If | 
the man will exactly obey it, it will adopt him, so | 
that he shall not any longer separate it from him- j 
self in his thought ; ho shall seem to he it— he 
shall be it. If be listen with insatiable ears, 
richer and greater wisdom is taught him, tho 
sound swells to a ravishiug music, he is borne 
away as with a flood, he becomes careless of his 
food and of his house, he is the fool of ideas, and 
pleads a heavenly life. But if his eye is set on the 
things to bo done, and not on the truth that is 
still taught, and for tho sake of which the things 
are to be done, then the voice grows faint, and at 
J^t is hut a humming in his ears. His health 
and 'jproatnesB Consist in his being tho channel 
through which heaven flows to earth, in short, 

, A.' ' fulness in which an ccstatical state 
takes pla6e in him. It is pitiful to be an artist, | 
when, by forbearing to be artists, we might be ' 
vessels filled with the Divine overflowings, en- | 
riched by the circulati^^iis of omniscience and 
omnipresence. Are thece not moments in the | 
history of lieaven when the human race was not j 
counted by iiidividiuils, but was only the influ- j 
euced, was Gojl in distribution. God rushing into ; 
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multiform benefit ? It is sublime to receive, 
sublime to love ; but this lust of imparting as 
from M.9, — this desire to bo loved, the wish to be 
recognised as individuals, is finite — comes of a 
I lower strain, 

Sliall I say, then, that, as far as we can trace 
; the natuKil history of the soul, its health consists 
I in the fulness of its reception, — call it piety, pall 
I it veneration, — in the fdSst tliat enthusiasm is orga- 
! iiised therein. What is best in any work of art, 
i but that part which the work itself seems to 
{ require and do ; that which the man cannot do 
I again, that which flows from the hour and the 
I occasion, like the eloquence of men in a tumul- 
! tuous debate ? It was always the theory of lite- 
' rature, that the word of a poet was authoritative 
: and final. lie was supposed to be the mouth of a 
|i Divine wisdom. We rather envied his circum- 
J stance than his talent. We too could have gladly 
I, prophesied standing in that place. We so quote 
; our Scriptures ; and the Greelcs so quoted Homer, 
i Tlicognis, Pindar, and the rest. If the tl^eory has 
I receded out of modern criticism, it is because we 
; have not had poets. Whenever they appear, 

I they will redeem their owm credit. 

I This ocstatical state se^tiDs to cause a regard to 
i the whole,* and not to*tne parts; to the cause, 

; and not to the ends ; to the tendency, and not to 
j the act. It respects genius, and not talent; hope, 
j and not possession ; the anticipation of all things 
1 by the intellect, and not the history itself ; art, 
and not works of art ; poetry, and not experiment ; 
virtue, and not duties. • i 

There is no office or function of man tut is ! 
rightly discharged by this divine meUiod, and 
nothing that is not noxious to him if detached 
from its universal relations. Is it his work in the 
world to study Nature, or the laws of the world ? 
li(jt him beware of proposing to himi^lf any end. 
Is it for use I Nature is debased, as if one looking 
at the ocean can remember only the price of fish. 
Or is it for pleasure ? be is mocked ; there is a 
certain infatuating air in wifeds and mountains 
which, draws on the idler to waht and misery. 
'J’bere is something social and intrusive in the 
nature of all things ; they seek to penetrate and 
overpower each the nature of every other crea- 
ture, and itself alone in all modes and throughout 
space and spirit to prevail and possess. Every 
star in heaven is • discontented and insatiable, 
tj'ravitation and chemistry cannot content them. 
Kvei’ they woo and court the eye of every be- 
liolder. Every mau who comes into the world 
they seek to fascinate and possess, to pass into his 
uiind ; for they desire to republish themselves, in 
•unore delicate world than that they occupy. If^ 
is not enough that they are J(we, Mars, Orion, 
uud the North Star, in the gravitating firmament ; 
tliey would have such poets as Newton, Herschel 
|nid Laplace, that tlmy may re-exj^ and re-apf>ea# 
ni the finer world (J rational souls, and fill that 
I’calin^with their fame. So is it with all im> 7 
! jcrial objects. These beautiful basilisks set,,hei^i 
brute glorious eyes on the eye of every shild ; 1 
and, if they can, cause thoir nature to pass 
tlirough his wondering eyes into him ; and so all 
tnmgfi are mixed. • 

Therefore man must* be on his guard against 
i^his eup of enchantraentB, and must look at Nature 
' " itU a supernatural eye. By )»iety alone— by 


conversing v/ith the cause of Nature — ^is he safe 
and commands it. And because all knowledge is 
assimilation to the object of knowledge, as the 
power or genius of Nature is ecstatic, so must its 
science or the description of it hp. The poet 
must be a rhaplisodist : his inspiration a sort of 
blight casualty : his will in it only the surrender 
of will to the Universal Power, which will not be 
seen fi^ to face, but must be received and sym- 
pathetically kn(^i?n|jj|jjR is remarkable that we 
have out of the deqi^H antiquity in the oracles 
ascribed to the half^nialouB Zoroaster, a state- 
ment of this fact, which every lover and seeker 
of truth will recognise. “ It is not proper,** said 
Zoroaster, “to undei*stand the intelligible with 
vehemence, hut if you incline your mind, you will 
apprehend it : not too earnestly, but bringing a 
pure and inuring eye. You will not understand 
it as when understanding some particular thing, 
hut with tlie flower of the mind. Things divine 
are not attainable by mortals who understand 
sensuil things, but only the light-armed arrive at 
the Buramit.** 

And because ecstasy is the law and cause of 
Nature, therefore you cannot interpret it in too 
high and deep a sense. Nature represents the 
best meaning of the wisest man. Docs the sunset 
landscape seem to you the palace of Friendship, — 
those purple skies and lovely waters tlie anq)hi- 
theatre dressed and garnished only for the ex- 
change of thought and love of the purest souls ? 
It is that. All the other meanings which base 
men have put on it are conjectural and false. 
You cannot bathe twice in the same river, said 
Heraclitus ; and 1 add, a man never secs the 
same object twice ; with his own cnlargeipent the 
object acquires new aspects. 

Does not the same law hold for virtue ? It is 
vitiated by too much will. Ho who aims at pro- 
gress, should aim at an infinite, not at a special 
benefit. The reforms whose fame now fills the 
land with Temperance, Anti-Slavery, Non-Re- 
sistance, No Government, Equal Labour ; fair 
and generous as each api)ear8, are poor bitter 
things when prosecuted for tlieinsolves as an end. 
To every reform, in proportion tt) its energy, early 
disgusts are incident ; so that the disciple is sur- 
prised at the very hour of his first triumphs, with 
chagrins and sickneBlI, and a general distrust ; so 
that he sliuns liis associates, hates the enterprise 
which lately seemed so fair, and meditates to cast 
himself into the arms of that society and manner 
of life which he had newly abandoned with so 
much pride and h(|pe. Is it that he attached the 
value of virtue to some particular practices, as, 
the denial of certain ‘appetites in certain specified 
indulgences, and, afterward, allowing the soul to 
<Wart, found himself still as wicked and as far 
fram happiness in that abstinence, as he had been 
in the abuse ! But the soul can be appeased not 
by a deed, but by a tendency. It is in a hope 
that she feels her wings. Yqu shall love rectitude, 
and not the iisuse of money or the avoidance of 
trade : an unimpeded piind, and not a monkish 
diet ; sympathy and usefulness, and not hoeing or 
coopering. Tell me not how^reat your project 
is, or how pure, — the civil liberation of the world, 
*it^converBion liUp a Christian church, the esta- 
blishment of public education, cleaner diet, a tiew 
division of labour and of land, laws of love for 
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laws of property ; — I say to you plainly there is 
no end to which your practical faculty can aim, 
i so sacred or so large, that, if pursued for itself, 
will not at last become caryion and an offence to 
the nostril. JiThe imaginative faculty of the soul 
must bo fed with objects immense and eternal. 
Your end should be one inapprehensible to tlie 
senses : then will it be a god always approached — 
never touched ; always health. A man 

adorns himself with pray|J||hd*love ns an aim 
adorns an action. WhaLjjHpbng but goodness, 
and what is energetic but'APpresence of a brave 
man ? The doctrine in vegetable physiology of 
the presence^ or the general influence of any sub- 
stance over and above its chemical influence, as 
of an alkali or a living plant, is more predicable 
of .jpan. You need not speak to mo, 1 need not 
go whore you are, that you should exei^t magnetism 
on me. Be you only whole and sufficient, and 1 
shall feel you in every part of my life and fortune, 
and I can as easily dodge tlie gravitation of the 
globe as escape your influence. 

But there are other examples of this total and 
supreme influence, besides Nature and the con- 
science. “ From the poisonous tree, the world,” 
say the Brahmins, “ two species of fruit are pro- 
duced, sweet as the Svaters of life, Love or the 
society of beautiful souls, and Poetry, whose taste 
is like the immortal juice of Vishnu.” What is 
Love, and why is it the chief good, but because it 
is an overpowering enthusiasm 1 Never self-pos- 
sessed or prudeut, it is all abandonment. Is it 
not a certain admirable wisdom, preferable to alj 
other advantages, and whereof all others are only 
secondaries and indemnities, because this is that 
in which the individual is no longer his own foolish 
master, but inhales an odorous and^celestial air, 
is wrapt round with awe of the object, blending 
for the time tliat object with the real and only 
good, and consults every omen in Nature with 
tremulous interest. When we speak truly, — is 
not he only unliappy who is not in love 1 Ihs fan- 
cied freedom and self-rule — is it not so much 
death ? He who is in love is wise, and is becom- 
ing wiser ; soeth newly every time he looks at the 
^ object beloved, drawing from it with his eyes and 
his mind those virtues which it possesses. There- 
fore if the object be not itpelf a living and ex- 
panding soul, he presently exhausts it. But the 
love remains in liis mind, and the wisdom it 
brought him ; and it craves a new and higher 
object. And the reason why all men honour love, 
is because it looks up and not down ; aspires and 
not despairs. «: 

And what is Genius but finer love, a love imper- 
sonal, a love of the flower and perfection of things, 
and a desire to draw a new picture or copy of the j 
same 1 It looks to the cause and life : it procee^ys 
from within outward, whilst Talent goes from with- 
out inward. Talent finds its models and methods 
and ends in society, exists for exhibition, and goes 
to the soul only for power^^^worlc. Genius is its 
own end, and draws its luad ftie style of its 

architecture, from withti^AjcRng^ abroad only for 
audience and spectator, ms we'aoapt our voice and 
phrase to the distanee a^^^Hatacter of the ear we 
speak to. All your learuihg of all literatures, 
would never enable you;^ ant^ipate one of <ts 
thoughts or expressioiis^^id yet each "is natural 
and familiar as housdhold words. Here about us 


I coils for over the ancient enigma, so old and so 
unutterable. Behohl ! there is the sun, and the 
rain, and the rocks : the old sun, the old stones. 
How easy were it to describe all tliis fitly : yet no 
word can pass. Nature is a mute, and man, her 
articulate speaking brother, lo ! he also is a mute. 
Yet when Genius arrives, its speech is like a river, 
it has no straining to des^ibe, more than there is 
straining in Nature to exist. When thought is 
best, there is most of it. Genius sheds wisdom 
like perftime, and advertises us that it flows out of 
a deeper source than the foregoing silence, that it 
knows so deeply and speaks so musically because 
it is itself a mutation of the thing it describes. 1 1 
is sun, and moon, and wave, and fire, in music, as 
astronomy is thought and harmony in mtisscs of 
matter. 

What is all history but the work of idejis; a 
record of the incomputable energy which his infi- 
I nite aspirations infuse into man ? lias anything 
grand and lasting been done? Who did it? Plainly 
not any x-ian, but all men : it was the prevalences 
and inundation of an idea. What brought tlie 
Pilgrims here ? One man says, civil liberty ; and 
another, the desire of founding a church ; and a 
third discovers that tl .v^lRotlve force .was planta- 
tion and trade. But if the PuritJins could rise 
from the dust, they could not answer. It is to bo 
seen in what they were, and not in what they 
designed : it was the growth, the budding and 
expansion of tbe human race, and resembled herein 
the sequent Revolution, which was not begun in 
ConcqFd, or Lexington, or Virginia, but was the 
overflowing of the sense of natural right in every 
clear and> active spirit of the period. Is a man 
boastful and knowing, and his own master ? — wo 
turn from hipa without hope ; but let him bo filled 
with awe and droacl before the Vast and the 
Divine, whiqh uses him, glad to bo used, and our 
eye is riveted to the chain of events. What a 
debt is ours to that old religion which, in the 
childhood of most of us, still dwelt like a sabbath 
morning in the ^country of New England, teaching 
privation^ self-denial, and l^rrow ! A man w as 
born, not for prosperity, but to suffer foi’ the 
benefit of others, like the noble rock -maple which, 
all around our villages, bleeds for the service of 
man. Not praise, not meu’s accept;vncc of oiir 
doing, but the spirit’s h(>ly errand through us 
absorbed the thought. IIow' dignified was this ! 
How all that is called talents and success in otir 
noisy capitals becomes buzz and din before this 
man-worthiness. How our friendships, and the 
complaisances we use, shame us now i SluiH we 
not quit our companions, as if they were thieves 
^iid put-companions, and betake ourselves to some 
desert cliff of hfount Katahdin, some unvisite<l 
recess in Moosehoad Lake, to bewail our imioceiicy, 
and to recover it, and with it the power to coinirtu- 
fiicate again wi^ these shareys of a more sacred 
idea ? 

< f what is to replace for us the piety of that 
racov.' ..We cannot have theii’s ; it glides away 
from fts day by day, but we also can bask in the 
great morning which rises for ever out of the 
eastern sea, and be ourselves the children of the 
light. I stand hero to*’ gay. Let us worship the 
mighty anc^ transcendant Soul, It is the office, I 
doubt not, of this age, to annul that adulterous 
divorce which the superstition of many ages has 
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effected between the intellect and holinesB. The 
lovers of goodness have been one class, tlio stu- 
dents of wisdom another ; as if either could exist 
in any purity without the otlier. Truth is always 
lioly, holiness always wise, 1 will that we keep 
terras with sin and a sinful literature and society 
no longer, but live a life of discovery and per- 
formance. Accept the intellect, and it will 

accept us. Be the lowly ministers of that pftre 

omniscience, and deny it not before men. It will 
bum up all profane literature, all base current 
opinions, all the false powers of the world as in a 
moment of time. 1 draw from Nature the lesson 
of an intimate divinity. Our health and reason 
as men needs our respect to this fact against the 
heedlcssness and against the contradiction of 
society. The sanity of man needs the poise of 
this immanent force. His nobility needs the 
assurance of this inexhaustible reserved power. 
How gi'eat soever have been its bounties, they are 
a drop to the sea whence they flow. If you say, 
The acceptance of the vision is also the act of 
God,” I shall not seek to penetrate the Inystery ; 
1 admit the force of what you say. If you ask, 
** How can any rules be given for the attainment 
of gifts BO sublime ? ” I sjjall only remark, that 
the solicitiftions of thiti*<ii)irit, as long as there is 
life, are never forborne. Tenderly, tenderly, they 
woo and court us from every object in Nature, 
from every fact in life, from every thought in the 
mind. The one condition coupled with the gift of 
truth is its use. That man shall be learned who 
reduceth his learning to practice. Emaipel Sw'e- 
ileiiborg affirmed that it was open to hinr‘‘ that 
the spirits who knew tigith in this life, but did it 
not, at death shall lose their knowledge.” “ If 
knowledge,” said Ali, the Caliph, “ calleth unto 
practice, well ; if not, it goeth away*” Tho only 
way into Nature is to enact our best insight. In- 
stantly wo are higlicr poets, and <!an speak a 
deeper law. Do what you know, and perct^ption 
is converted into character, as islands and conti- 


nents were built by invisible iufusories, or as 
these forest leaves absorb light, electricity, and 
volatile gases, and the gnarled oak to live a thou- 
sand years is the arrest and fixation of the most 
volatile and ethereal currents. The doctrine of 
this Supreme Presence is a cry of j^y and exult- 
atmn. Who shall dare think he has come late 
info Nature, or has missed anything excellent in 
the past, who seeth the admirable stara of Possi- 
bility, and the j^t untouched continent of Hope 
glittering with all its mountains in the vast West 1 
I praise with wodder this great reality which 
seems to drown all things in the deluge of its 
light. What man, seeing this, can lose it from his 
thoughts, or entertain a meaner subject ? The 
entrance of this into his mind seems to bo the 
birth of man. We cannot describe the natural 
history of the soul, but we know that it is divine. 
I cannot tell if these wonderful (Qualities which 
house to-day in this mortal frame shall ever 
re-assemble in equal activity in a similar frame, 
or whether they have before had a natural history 
like that of this body you see before you ; but this 
one thing I know, that these qualities did not now 
begin to exist, cannot be sick with my sickness, nor 
buried in any grave ; but that they circulate 
through the universe — befope the world was, they 
were. Nothing can bar them out, or shut them 
in ; but they penetrate the ocean ami land, 8])ace 
and time, form and essence, and hold the key to 
universal Nature. I draw from this faith, conrago 
and hope. All things are known to the soul. It 
is not to be surprised by any communication, 
^iothing can be greater than it. Let those fear 
and those fawn who will. The soul is in her 
native realm, and it is wider than space, older 
than time, wide as hope, rich as love. Pusillani- 
mity and fear she refuses with a beautiful scorn ; 
they are not for her who putteth on Iier coroiia- 
tion robes, and goes out through universal love to 
universal power. 


MAN THE REFORMER: 

A LECTURE ON SOME^OF THE PROMINENT FEATURES OP THE PRESENT AGE. 


Read before the Mechanics’ Apprentices’ Librarp Association, at the Masonic Temple, Boston, U> S, 


Mr. Prbsident, and Gentleme^ 

T WISH to offer to your consideration some 
thoughts on the particular and gtmeral relations 
of man as a reformer. I shall assume that the 
aim of each young man in this association is the 
very highest that Xiongs to a rational mind. Let 
it be granted, that our life, os we lead it, is com- 
mon and mean ; that some of those offices and 
functions for which we were mainly created are 
grown so rare in society, that the memory of them 
is only kept alive in old books, and in dim tradi- 
tions ; that prophets and poets, that beautiful and 
perfect men, wo are not now— no, nor have even 
seen such ; that some sources of human instruc- 
tion are almost unnamed and unknown among us ; 

1 that the community in which we live will hardly 
' bear to be told that every man should be open to< 
ecstasy, or a divine illumination, and his daily 
walk elevated by intercourse with the spiritual 
world. Grant all this, as we must, yet 1 suppose 
innie of ray auditors — no honest aiilS intelligent 
soul— will deny that we ought to seek to establish 
, ourselves in such disciplines and courses as will 
deserve that guidance and clearer communication 
with the spiritual nature. And further, 1 will not 
dissemble - my liope, that each person whom I 
address has felt his own call to ciist aside all evil 
customs, timidities, and limitations, and to be in 
bis place a free and helpful man, a reformer, a 
benefactor, not content to slip along through the 
world like a footman or a spy, escaping by his 
nimbleness and apologies as many knocks as he 
can, but a brave and upright man, who must find* 
or cut a straight road to everything excellent in 
the earth, and not only go honourably himself, but 
make it easier for all who follow him to go in 
honour, and with benefit. 

In the history of the worl<? the doctrine of 
Keform had never such scope as at the present 
hour. Lutherans, liernhutters, Jesuits, Monks, 
Quakers, Knox, Wesley, Swedenborg, Benthaibj'' 
in their accusations of society, all respected some- 
thing, — church or state, literature or history, 
domestic usages, the market town, the dinner- 
table, coined money. But iipw all these, and all 
f things else, hear the trumpet, and naist rush to 
judgment, — Christianity, the laws, commerce, 
schools, the laboratory; and hot a 

kingdom, towhii^«i^l^te, right, calling, man, or 
woman, but |a ^y^Aened by the new spirit. 

What if.nihM^bf the objectio^q and- objectors 
wheaeby thfttitutions are assailed are extreme 
and speottliiKtilFO^ and the reformers tend to ideal- 


ism! that only shows the extravagance of the | 
abused which have driven the mind into the oppo- | 
site extreme. It is when your facts and persons : 
grow unreal and fantastic by too much falsehood, 
that the scholar files for refuge to the world of j 
ideas, an^ aims to recruit and replenish Nature | 
from that source. Let ideas establish their legi- | 
timate sway again in society, — let life be fair and 
poetic, and the scholars will gladly be lovers, 
citizens, and philanthr,^pists. i 

It will afford no soc‘filliy from the hew ideas, 
tliat the old nations, the laws of centuries, the | 
property and institutions of a hundred cities, ana 
all built on other foundations. The demon of j 
reform has a secret door into the heart of every ; 
law-maker, of every inhabitant of every city. The i 
fact that/i new thought and hope have dawned in 
your bi’east, should apprise you that, in the same 
hour, a iiq,w light broke in upon a thousand pri- 
vate hearts. That secret which you would fain 
keep, — as soon as you go abroad, lo I there is one 
standing on tfie door- step to tell you the same. , 
There is not the most bronzed and sliarpeiied I 
money- catch<?r who doe.s not, to your consterna- ‘ 
tion almost, quail and sliake the morneiit he lujars j 
a question prompted by the new ideas. We j 
thought he had some semblance of ground to i 
stand upon, thstii such as kc at least would die I 
bard ; but he trembles and fiees. Then the | 
scholar says, “ Cities and coaches shall never im- ; 
pose on mo again ; for, behold every solitary j 
dream of mine is rushing to fulfilment. Tliat 
fancy 1 had, and hesitated to utter, because you 
would laugh, the broker, the attorney, the market- 
man, are saying the same thing. Had I waited a 
day longer to speak, 1 had been too late. Behold, 
State-street thinks ! and Wall-street doubts, and 
begins to prophesy ! 

It cannot bo wondered at that this general inquest 
i|.to abuses should arise in the bosom of society, 
<lwhen one consid^p’s the practical impediments 
[ that stand in the way of virtuous young men. 

The young man, on entering life, finds the wav to 
I lucrative emplo^^onts blocked with abuses. The 
[ ways of trade are grown selfia^ to the borders of 
the^j and supple to the borders (if not beyond the 
I ^borders) of fraud. The employments of com- 
I merce jtre not intrinsically unfit for a roan, or less 
I genial to liis faculties ; but these are now in their 
general course so vitiated by derelictions and 
abuses, ^ which all cotmive, that it requires 
•more vi^fpi]; and resource than can bo expected 
of every young man to right himself in them ; he 
is lost hi them ; he cannot move hand or foot m 
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, them. Has he genius and virtue ? the less does and very intelligent conscience a disqualification 
j ho find them fit for him to grow in ; and if he for success. Each requires of the practitioner a 
I would thrive in them, he must sacrifice all the certain shutting of the eyes, a certain dapperness 
' brilliant dreams of boyhood and youth as dreams ; and compliance, an acceptance of customs, a 
he must forget the prayers of his childhood, and seciuestration from the sentiments of generosity 
must take on him the harness of routine and ob- and love, a com])romise of privatcf opinion and 
sequiousness. If not so minded, nothing is left lofty integrity. Nay, the evil custom reaches into 
him but to begin the world anew, as he does who the whole institution of property, until our laws, 
puts the spade into the ground for food. We rfre which establish and protect it, seem not to be the 
I all implicated, of course, in this charge; it is only issue of love and Reason, but of selfishness. Sup- 
I necessary to ask a few questions as to the pro- pose a man is so unhappy as to ho born a saint, 

; gross of tlie articles of commerce from the fields with keen perceptjhns, but with the conscience 
I where they grew, to our houses, to become aware and love of an angcu, and he is to get his living in 
! that we eat and drink, and wear perjury and the world, he finds himself excluded from*all lucra- 
I fraud in a hundred commodities. How many tive works ; he has no farm, and he cannot get 
I artitdes of daily consumption are furnished us one ; for, to earn money enough to buy one, 
j from the West Indies ; yet it is said that, in the requires a sort of concentration toward money, 

I Spanish islands, the venality of the officers of the which is the^elling himself for a number of years’, 

I Government has passed into usage, and that no and to him the present hour is as Siicrod and invi- 
articlo passes into our ships which has not been olable as any future hour. Of course, whilst 
fraudulently cheapened. In the Spanish islands, another man has no land, my title to mine, your 
every agent or factor of the Americans, ^less he title to yours, is at once vitiated. Inextricable 
I be a consul, has taken oath that he is a Catholic, seem to be the twinings and tendrils of this evil, 
i or has caused a priest to make that declaration and we all involve ourselves in it the deeper by 
for him. The abolitionist has shown us our forming connexions, by wives and children, by 
dreadful debt to the son+Jiern negro. In the benefits and debts. 

1 sland of (Tuba, in addiftdb to the ordinary abomi. It is considerations of ^his kind which have 
nations of slavery, it appears,* only men are turned the attention of many philanthropic and 
I bought for the plaiitatiuiis, and one dies in ten intelligent persons to the claims of manual labour 
I every year of these miserable bachelors, to yield as a part of the education of every young man. 

I us sugar. 1 leave for those who have the know- If the accumulated wealth of the pjist generations 
; ledge the part of sifting the oaths of our custom- is thus tainted, — no matter how much of it is offered 
; houses ; I will not inquire into the oppr^^ssion of to us, — wo must begin to consider if it were not 
! the sailors ; I will not pry into the usages bf our #he nobler part to renounce it, and to put ourselves 
: retail trade. 1 contentunyaolf with thei,fact, that into primary relations with the soil and nature, 
tin: general system of our trade', (apart from the and abstaining from whatever is dishonest and 
blacker traits, which, I hope, arc exceptions de- unclean, to taae each of us bravely bis part, with 
! nouuced and niisharod by all reputable men,) is a his own hands, in the manual labour of the world. 

systtnn of selfishness ; is not dictated by the high But it is said, “ What ! wdll you give up the 
, Heutlmeiits of human nature ; is imtineasured by immense advantages reaped from the division of 
the exact law of reciprocity, much less by the sen- labour, and set every man to make his own shoes, 
timeuts of love and heroism : but is a system of bureau, knife, waggon, sails, and luiedlc ? This 
<listrust, of concealment, of superior keenness, not would be to put men back into barbarism by their 
of giving but of takirig advantage?. It is not that own act.” I see no instant prospect of a virtuous 
which a man delights to unlock to a noble friend ; revolution ; yet I confess, I should not be pained 
wliich he meditates on with joy and self-approval at a change which threatened a loss of some of the * 
ill his hour of love and aspiration ; but rather that luxuries or conveniences of society, if it proceeded 
wliicli lie then puts out of sight, only showing the from a preference of the agricultural life, out of 
I brilliant result, and atoning for the manner of the belief that our primary duties as men could be 
I acquiring, by the manner of expending it. I do ibetter discharged in that calling. Who could 
not charge the merchant or the manufacturer, regret to see a high conscience, and a purer taste, 
The sins of our trade belong to no class, to no exercising a sensible effect on young men in their 
' inilividual. One plucks, one distributes, one eats, choice of occupation, and thinning the ranks of 
, Kverybody partakes, everybody confesses, — with competition in tlie laboui's of commerce, of law, 
vap and knee volunteers his confession, yet none and of state % It%s easy to see that the inconve- 
feels himself accountable. He did not create thte nience would last but a short time. This would 
abuse; he cannot alter it ; whatsis ho? an obscuriNi^’ great action, which always opens the eyes of 
private person who must get his bread. That is iffen. When many persons shall have done tliis, 

, the vice, that no one feels liimself called to act for ^hen the majority shall admit the necessity of 
I iHan, but only as a fraction of m^i. It hajipciJs, reform in all these institutions, their abuses will 
j therefore, that all such ingenuous souls as feed be redressed, and the way will be open agaiti to the 
I within themselves the irrepressible strivings^ of a advantages which arise from the division of labour, 
noble aim ; who, by the law of their nature, musW and a man snay select the* fittest employment for 
act for man ; find these ways of trade ujjfit for his peculiar talent again, without compromise, 
them, and they come forth from it. Such cases But quite apart from the emphasis which the 
ai’e becoming more numerous every year. times give to the doctrine, thlH the manual labour 

But by coming out of lArade you have not cleared of society ought to be shared among all the mem- 
ynm-self. The trail of the serpent reaches into all * l^prs, there are Reasons proper to every individual, 
the lucrative professions and practices of man. why he should not be deprived of it. The ase oi 
Bach has its own wrongs. Each finds a tender manual labour is one which never grows obsolete, 
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and which is inapplicable to no person. A man 
should have a farm or a mechanical craft for his 
culture. We must have a basis for our higher 
accomplishments, our delicate entertainments of 
poetry and philosophy, in the work of our hands. 
We must Iia^e an antagonism in the tough world 
for all the variety of our spiritual faculties^ or 
they will not be born. Manual labour is the study 
of the external world. The advantage of riches 
remains with him who procurq^ them, not with 
the heir. 'When I go into my garden widi a 
spad( 3 , and dig a bed, I feel 8{|ch an exhilaration 
and health, that I discover that I have been de- 
frauding ‘myself all this time in letting others do 
for me what I should have df)ne with my own 
hands. But not only health but education is in 
the work. Is it possible that I wlio get indefinite 
quantities of sugar, hominy, cotton, b^kets, cntck- 
ery-ware, and letter-paper, by simply signing iny 
name once in three montbs to a cheque in favour of 
John Smith & Co., traders, got the fair share of 
exercise to my faculties by that act, which Nature 
intended for me in making all these far-fetched 
matters important to my comfort ? It is Smith 
himself, and liis carriers, and dealers, and manu- 
facturers ; it is the sailor, and the hido-droglier, the 
butcher, the negro, tjie hunter and the planter, 
who have intercepted the sugar of the sugar, and 
the cotton of the cotton. They have got the edu- 
cation, I only the commodity. This were all very 
well if I were necessarily absent, being detained 
by work oi my own, like theirs — ^work of the 
same faculties ; then should I he sure of my hands 
and feet, hut now I feel some shame before my 
wood-chopper, my ploughman, and my cook, for 
they have some sort of Belf-aufficioncy ; thc^y can 
contrive without my aid to bring the day and year 
round, hut I depend on them, and ha>^ not earned 
by use a right to niy arms and feet. 

Consider further the difference between the first 
and second owner of property. Every species of 
property is preyed on by its own enemies, as iron 
by rust, timber by rot, cloth by moths, provisions 
by mould, putridity, or vcriiim, raouoy by thieves, 
an orchard by insects, a planted field by weeds or 
the inroad of cattle, a stock of cattle by liunger, a 
road by rain and frost, a bridge? by freshets. And 
whoever takes any of these things into liis posses- 
sion, takes the charge of defending them from this 
troop of enemies, or of keeping them in repair/ 
A man who supplies his own want, who builds a 
raft or a boat to go a-fishhig, finds it easy to caulk 
it, or put in a thole pin, or mend the rudder. 
What he gets only as fast as ho wants for his own 
ends, docs not embarrass him, Sr take away his 
sleep with looking after. But when he comes to 
give all the goods he has yt;ar after year collected ^ 
in one estate to his son, house, orchard, ploughe^' 
laud, cattle, bridges, hard-ware, wooden- ware, 
carpets, cloths, provisions, books, money, «Eid c^tn- 
not give him the skill and experience iweh made 
and collected these, and the mcthod4i3id place they 
' have in his own life, thd son finds iile hands full — 
not to use these things, but |o look aBer them and 
defend them from their natural enemies. To him 
they are not means, 1l>ut mast^l Their enemies 
will not remit ; rust, mould, vermin, rain, sun, 
freshet, fire, all seize their own, fil^him with vcv 
ation^nd he is converted fipom tno owner into a 
watchman, or watch-dog, tq^'this magazine of old 


and new chattels. What a change ! Instead of 
the masterly good humour, and sense of power, 
and fertility of resource in himself ; instead of 
those strong and learned hands, those piercing and 
learned eyes, that supple body, and that mighty 
and prevailing heart, which the father had, whom 
Nature loved and feared, whom snow and rain, 
water and land, beast and fish, seemed all to know 
and to servo, we have now a puny, protected person, 
guarded by walls and curtains, stoves and down ' 
beds, coaches, and men-servants and womcn-ser- i 
vants from the earth and the sky, and who, bred | 
to depend on all these, is made anxious by all that I 
endangers those possessions, and is forced to sj>eiid 
so much time in guarding them, that he has quite i 
lost sight of their original use, namely, to help him 
to his ends — to the prosecution of his hive ; to tin; 
helping of his friend, to the worship of his God, to 
the ciilai*gcment of liis knowledge, to the serving 
of his country, to the indulgence of his sentiment, 
and he is now' w'hat is called a rich man — tlie . 
meuial tqid runner of his riches. 

Hence it happens that the whole interest of 
history lies in the fortunes of the poor. Kinnv- 
ledge. Virtue, Power, are the victories of man over , 
his necessities — his i]i;^ch to the domjnioii of the ! 
world. Every man ougnTto have this opportunity | 
to conquer the world for himself. Only such per- j 
sons interest us — Spartans, Romans, Saracens, i 
English, Americans — who have stood in the jaws 
of need, and have by their own wit and might 
extricated themselves, and made man victorious. 

1 do not wish to overstate this doctrine of labour, 
or insist that every man should be a farmer, any 
more thap that every mafj should be a lexicogra- 
pher, In general, one may say, that the husband- 
man's is the oldest and most universal profession, 
and that whbre a man does not yet discover in 
himstdf any ^tness for one work more than another, 
this may be preferred. But the doctrine of the j 
Farm is merely this, that every man ought to stand , 
in primary relations with the work of the worhl ; 
ought to do it himself, and not to suffer the acci- ' 
dent of his ha^^’^iiig a purse*' in his pocket, or his | 
having been bred to some dishonourable and inju- i 
rious craft, to sever him from those duti(;s ; and 
for this reason, that labour is God's education ; j 
that ho only is a sincere learner, he only can i 
become a master, who learns the seci'ets of labour, ; 
and who, by I’oul cunning, extorts from Nature its 
sceptre. ' 

Neither would I shut my ears to the plea of tin; 
learned professions — of the poet, the prie.st, tlic 
lawgiver, and men of study generally ; namely, 
that in the experience of all men of that ehiss, that 
S^bgreo of manual labour which is necessary to the 
^'hiaintonance of a family, indisposes and dis<iualifics 
for intellectual exertion. 1 know it often, perluq>s 
usually, happens, that where there is a fine orgiiu- 
irfUiott, apt ft* poetry and*, philosojdiy, that 
individual finds himself compelled to wait on his 
thoughts, to waste several days that he may en- 
ij^ancc and glorify one ; and is better taught Ijy 
raodermt© and dainty exercise, such as rambhng 
in the fields, rowing, skating, hunting, than by the 
downright drudgery of the farmer and the smith, 
j would not quite forget\lie venerable counsel ot 
*the ancient ^Egyptian myi^eries, which declared 
: that “ There wore two pair of eyes in man, and n 
I is requisite that the pair wdiich are boneatli should 
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be c1()se<1, wlioa tlio pair that are above them per- 
cjuve, and that when the pair above ure closed, 
tliose which are beneath should bo opened.** Yet 
1 will suggest, that no sopanition from labour can 
bo without some loss of power and of truth to the 
socr iiimself ; that, 1 doubt not, the faults and vices 
»)f our literature and philosophy, their too ^'cat 
linencss, etlemiuacy, and melancholy, are attribut- 
able to the enervated and sickly habits of the 
literary class. Better that the book should not be 
quite so good, and the bookmaker abler and better, 
and not himself often a ludicrous contrast to all 
that he has written. 

But granting that for ends so sacred and dear, 
some relaxation must be had, I tliiuk, that if a 
nnin find in himself any strong bias to poetry, to 
art, to the contemplative life, drawing him to*tliese 
I things with a devotion incompatible with good 
husbandry, that man ouglit to reckon early with 
himself, and, respecting the compensations of the 
Universe, ought to ransom himself from the duties 
(*f (‘conomy, by a certain rigour and privation in 
his liabits. For privileges so rare and grand, let 
liim not stint to pay a great tax. Let him be a 
ciciu)bitc, a pauper, and, if need be, celibate also. 
Li t liiui learn to eat his n^eals standing, and to 
I relish the t^ste of fair Vlr^wer and black bread, llo 
j may leave to others the costly conveniences of 
I b.ousirkeeping, and large hospitality, and the pos- 
j session of works of art. Let him feel that genius 
I is a hospitality, and that he who can create works 
of art needs not collect them. He must live in a 
chamber, and postpone bis self-indulgeijce, fore- 
warned and forearmed against that frequeftt mis- 
fbrtiiiiG of men of genius — the taste fyr luxury. 
This is the tragedy of genius — attempting to drive 
along the ecliptic with one horse of the heavens 
and one hoi*se of the earth, there i^ronly discord, 
and ruin, and downfall, to chariot and charioteer. 

The duty that every man should adliumo his own 
vows, should call the institutions of society to ac- 
count, and examine their fitness to him, gains in 
emphasis, if we look now at our modes of living. 
Is our housekeeping sacred and hmiourrjble ? Does 
it raise and inspire us, or docs it cripple us in- 
•^tead 1 I ought to be armed by every part and 
fiiiictioii of my household, by all my social func- 
tion, by my economy, by my feasting, by ray vot- 
ing, by my tmffic. Yet now 1 am almost no party 
to a ny of these things. Custom does it for me, 
gives me no power therefrom, and runs me in debt 
to boot. We spend our incomes for paint and 
paper, for a hundred trifles, I know not wdiat, and 
not for the things of a man. Our expense is al- 
niost all for conformity. It is for cake that we 
run ill debt ; *tis not the intellect, not the heai^ 
not beauty, not worship, that costs so much. WhJN 
needs any man be rich I Wny must he have 
horses, and fine gaimients, and handsome apart- 
nients, and access to public hous<^, and plrres »>f 
aimiscment 1 Only for want of thought. Once 
Waken in him a divine thought, and he flees^ into 
a Hoiiiary garden or garret to enjoy it, and is richer 
with that dream than the foe of a comity could 
Jiiake him. But wo are fii*st thoughtless, and then 
find we are moneyless. We are first sensual and 
tlien must be rich. Weldare not trust our wit for 
making our house pleas&nt to our friend, and so we * 
buy ico-creams. He is accustomed to carpets, and 
"'o have not sufficient character to put floor-cloths 


out of his mind whilst he stays in the house, and so 
we pile the floor with carpets. Let the house 
rather be a temple of the Furies of Lacediemon, 
formidable and holy to all, which none but a Spar- 
tan may enter or so much as beliold. As soon as 
there is faith, as soon as there is stjteiety, comfits 
and cushions will be left to slaves. Expense will 
be inventive and heroic. We shall cat hard and 
lie hard, we shall dwell like the ancient Romans 
in narrow tenen^nts, whilst onr public edifices, 
like theirs, will be worthy for their proportion of 
the landscape in which we set them, for conversa- 
tion, for art, for music, for worship. We shall be 
rich to great purposes ; poor only for selfish ones. 
Now what h(;lp for these evils ? How can the 
man who has learned but one art procure all the 
conveniences of life honestly ? Shall wo say all we 
think ? — Pe|;;hap9 with his own hands. Suppose he 
collects or makes them ill ; yet he has got their 
lesson. If he cannot do that — Then ])erbap8 he can 
go without. Immense wisdom and richus are in 
that. It is better to go without, than to have 
them at too great a cost. Let us learn the mean- 
ing of economy. Economy is a high, humane 
office, a sacrament, when its aim is grand ; when 
it is the prudence of simple tastes, when it is prac- 
tised for freedom, or love, pr devotion. Much of 
the economy which we see in houses is of a base 
origin, and is best kept out of sight. Parched 
com eaten to-day that I may have roast fowl to 
my dinner on Sunday is a baseness ; but parched 
corn and a House with one apartment, that 1 may 
bo free of all perturbations of mind, that I may be 
«serene and docile to what the God shall speak, and 
girt and road-ready for the lowest mission of 
knowledge or good-will, is frugality for gods and 
heroes. 

Can we ntot learn the lesson of self-help 1 So- 
ciety is full of infirm people, who incessantly sum- 
mon others to serve them. They contrive every- 
where to exhaust for their single comfort the entire 
means and appliances of that luxury to which our 
invention has yet attained. Sofas, ottomans, 
i stoves, wine, game-fowl, spices, perfumes, rides, 
the theatre, entcrtiiinraents, — all these they want, 
they need, and whatever can bo suggested more 
than these, they crave also, as if it was the bread 
which should keep them from starving ; and if they 
j miss any one, they represent themselves as the 
•ino.st wronged and most wretched persons on earth. 
One must have been bom and bred with them to 
know how to prepare a meal for their learned 
stomach. Meantime, they never bestir themselves 
to serve another peraon ; not they I they have a 
great deal more t8 do for themselves than tlioy can 
possibly perform, nor do they once perceive the 
^ cruel joke of their lives, but the more odious they 
*^ow, the sharper is the tone of their complaining 
and craving. Can anything be so elegant as to 
have few wants and to serve them one's self, so as 
to have somewhat loft to give, instead of . being 
always prompt to grab I It is more elegant to an- 
swer one’s »wn needs, thAn to be richly served ; 
inelegant perhaps it may look to-day, and to a few, 
but it is an elegance for ever and to all. 

1 do not wish to be absurd* and pedantic in re- 
form. I do not wish to push my criticism on the 
^ate of things around me to that extravagant 
mark, that shall compel me to suicide, or to an ab- 
solute isolation from the advantages of civil society. 
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If we suddenly plant our foot, and say, — I will society to drag with us all in the ruta of custom,! see 
neither eat nor drink, nor wear nor touch any food at once how paltry is all this generation of uii- 
or fabric which I do not know to be innocent, or believers, and what a house of cards their institu- 
deal with any person whose whole manner cf life tions are, and 1 see what one brave man, wlmt 
is not clear and rationalf we shall stand still, one great thought executed might ©fleet I Htt: ■ 
Whose is sd ? Not mine ; not thine ; not his. that the reason of the distrust of tho practical man ! 
But I think we must clear ourselves each oii^ by in all theory, is his inability to perceive tho means I 
the interrogation, whether we have earned our whci*eby wo work. Look, he says, at the tools ! 
bread to-day by the hearty contribution of our wfth which this world of yours is to be built. As w<* | 
energies to the common benefit and we must not cannot make a planet, with atmospljere, rivers, and i 
cease to tend to the correction of these flagrant forests, by mcatis of tho best carpenters’ oi* 1 
wrongs by laying one stone aijght every day. gineers’ tools, with chemist’s laboratory and stnitli’.s j 

But tlm idea which now begins to agitate society forge to boot, — so neither can we ever construct i 
has a wider scope than our daily employments, our that heavenly society you i)rate of, out of fool is) i, : 
households,, and tho institutions of property. Wc sick, selfish men and women, such as we know | 
are to revise the whole of our social structure, the them to be. But the believer not only beholds : 
state, the school, religion, marriage, trade, science, his heaven to be possible, hut already to begin , 
and explore their foundations in our./jwn nature ; to exist, — but not by the men or materials the 
we are to see that the world not only fitted the statesman uses, but by men traDsfigured ami ' 
former men, but fits us, and to clear ourselves of i*aised above themselves by the power of principles, 
every usage which has not its roots in our own To principles something else is possible that trail- ! 
mind. What is a man born for but to be a lie- scends the power of exiicdients. 
former, a Re-maker of wliat man has made ; a re- Every great and commanding movement in 
nouiicer of lies, a restorer of truth and good, the annals of the world is the triumph of some 
imitating that great Nature which embosoms us enthusiasm. The victories of the Arabs after 
all, and which sleeps no moment on an old past, ‘ Atahomet, who, in a f'«av years, from 9 small and 
but every hour repair? h<?rself, yielding us every mean beginning, establiSned a larger empire than 
morning a new day, and with every pulsation a that of 'Rome, is an example. They did they 
new life I Let him renounce everything which is knew not what. The naked Derar, horsed on an 1 
not true to him, and put all his practices back on idea, w'as found an overmatch for a troop ol' : 
their first thoughts, and do nothing for which he Roman cavalry. The women fought like men, and ! 
has not the whole world for his reason. If there conquered tlie Roman men. They were miserably 
are inconveniences, and what is called ruin in the equijiped, miserably fed. They were Temperance | 
way, because we have so enervated and maiinecf troops. Tliere was neither brandy nor flesh needed i 
ourselves, yet it would bo like dying of perfumes to feed tl^m. They coiufUcrod Asia, and Africa, j 
to sink in the effort to reattach tlie doi?da of every ami Spain on barley. The Caliph Omar’s walking- 
day to the holy and mysterious recesses of life. stick struck more terror into those who saw it, j 
The power, which is at once sprin^f and regula- than another* man’s sword. His diet was barky- •! 
tor in all efforts of reform, is faith in Man, the con- bread ; his franco was salt ; and oftentimes, by way j 
viction that there is an infinite worthiness in him of abstinence, ho ate his bread without salt. His | 
which w'ill appear at the call of worth, and that till drink was water. His )>alace was built of mud ; 
particular reforms arc the removing of some iiii- and when he left Medina to go to tlie conquest of 
pediment. Is it not the highest duty that man Jerusalem, he rode on a red camel, with a wooden 
should he honoured in us ? I ought not to allow platter hanging* at his saddle, with a bottle ol' 
any man, because he has broad lands, to feel that water and two sacks, one holding barley, ami the 
he is rich in my presence. I ought to make him other dried fruits. 1 

feel that I can do without his riches, that I cannot But there will dawn ere long on our polities, on ; 
be bought,— neither by comfort, neither by pride, our modes of living, a nobler morning tliau that 1 
—and though I be utterly pcifhiless, and receiving Arabian faith, in the sentiment of love. Tliis is I 
bread from him, that he is tho poor man besidd the one remedy for all ills, the panacea of Nature. | 
me. And if, at tho same time, a woman or a child We must be lovers, and instantly the iiiqiossiblo | 
discovers a sentiment of piety, or a juster way of becomes possible. Our age and history, for these ! 
thinking than mine, I ought to ^ confess it by my thousand years, has not been the history of khul- | 
respect and obedience, though Jt go to alter my ness but of selfishness. Our distrust is very expou- | 
whole way of life. sive. The money w e spend for courts and prisons j 

The Americans have many virtues, but they ^ very ili laid out. We make by distrust, the ! 
have not Faith and Hope, I know no two worjjg^ thief, and burglar, and incendiary, and by our | 
whose meaning is more lost sight of. Wo uiHf court and jail wo keep him so. An acceptance of \\ 
these words as if they were as obsolete as Selali the sontiiiieiit of love throughout Christendom f<»r | 
and Amen. And yet they have the broadest a^seafeon, would* bring the felon and tho outcast to | 
meaning and the most cogent application to Boston our side in tears, with the devotion of his faculties 
in 1842. The Ameriqans have no faith. They to osr service. See this wide society of labouring 
rely on the power of a dollar j they ifte deaf to a men and women. We allow ourselves to be soi'ved 
sentiment. They think yofi may talk the north by thefn j we live apart from them ; and meet them 
wind down as easily^ raise societj j and no class without a salute in the streets. We do not greet 
more faithless than the scholars or intellectual their talents, nor rejoice in their good fortune, nor 
men. Now if I talk with a siucere wise man and . foster their hopes, nor inline assembly of the people 
my friend, with a poet, with a conscientious youtii vote for whift is dear to them. Thus we enact the 
wheels still under the dominion of his'^owu wild part of the selfish noble and king from th( 5 f(Hinda- 
thoughts, and not yet harnessed in tlie team of tion of the world. See, this tree always bears ono 
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fruit, i 11 every hoiiseliold the peace of a pair is 
poisoned by the malice, slyness, indolence, and 
alienation of domestics. Let any two matrons meet, 
and observe how soon their convei'sation turns on 
the troubles from their “Acf/p,'' as our phrase is. 
In every knot of labourers, the rich man does not 
feel himself among his friends ; and at the polls he 
finds them arrayed in a mass in distinct opposition 
to him. We (roinplain that the jjolitics of masSies 
of the people are so often controlled hy designing 
men, and led in opposition to manifest justice and 
! the common weal, and to their own interest. But 
i tli (3 people do not wish to bo represen tc;d or ruled 
i by the ignorant and base. They only vote for these 
because they were asktul with the voice and sem- 
! blaiice of kindness. Tlujy will not vote for them 
long. They inevitably prefer wit and probity. 'J'o 
' use an Egyptian metaphor, it is not their will for 
any long time “ to raise th<i nails of wild beasts, 
I and to dt'press the heads of tliesiiered birds.” Let 
our affection flow out to oui* fellows; it would 
I operate in a day the greatest of all revolutions. It 
' is better to work on institutions by the^un than 
j by the wind. The state imist consider the poor 
j man, and all voices must speak for him. Every 
; cliibl that is born must have a just eliance for his 
; bread. Let the ainelioij*i'v>iis in our law.s of pro- 
perty proceed from the concession of tlio rich — 
not from the grasping of the poor. Let us begin 
; by habitual imparting. Let us understand that the 


equitable rule is, that no one should take more | 
than his share, let him be evt^r so rich. Let mo 
feel that 1 am to boa l(>ver. 1 am to see to it that 
the world is the better for me, and to And my re- 
ward in the act. Love would put a now face on this 
weary old world in which w'e dwell .ts pagans and 
enemies too long, and it would warm the heart to i 
see*liow fast the vain dij)lomacy of statcsiiicn, the I 
impotences of armies, and navie's, and lines of de- j 
fence, would he Bupcrs(3.1ed by this unarmed chikl. j 
Love will creep wnere it camu>t go, will accomplish 
that by impm-ccptible methods, —being its own | 
lever, fulcrum, auA power,— which force could | 
never achieve. Have you not seem in life woods, j 
in a late autumn morning, a poor fungus or mush- | 
room — a jilaiit without any solidity, nay, that 
seemed nothing but a soft mush or* jolly— -by its 
constant, total, and inconceivably gentle pusbiiig, 
manage to break its way up through the frosty 
ground, and actually to lift a hard crust on its 
head ? It is the symbol of tin; power of kindiioss. 
The virtue of this principle in human socicity, in 
application to great interests, is obsolete and fl>r- 
gotten. Dnee or twice in history it has been tritd 
ill illustrious instanci'S, with signal succtrss. This j 
great, overgrown, di‘ad Christendom of ours still 
keeps alive, at least, the name of a lover man- 
kind. But one day all men will b<3 lovers ; and 
(‘Very calamity will be disMolved in the universal 
siinshim‘. 
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j%t i n ti t e 


BY THE 

MOST NOBLE the GOVERNOR GENERAL of INDLA ; 

Dated 2Sth February 1856. 


1. The time has nearly come, when ^ly administration of the 

„ . , , , Government of India, prolonged through more 

Revieiy of the p^riod^ 7 

January 1848 to March than eight years, will reach its final close. It 
would seem that some few hours may be profitably 
devoted to a short review of those eventful years, not for the purpose 
of justifying disputed measures, or of setting forth a retrospective 
defence of the policy which may, on^every several occasion, have been 
adopted, but for the purpose of recalling the political events that have 
occurred, the measures that have been taken, and the progress that has 
been made, during the course of the administration which is about to close. 
I enter on that review with the single hope that the Hon'ble Court of 
Directors may derive from the retrospect some degree of satisfaction with 
the past, and a still larger measure of encouragement for the future. 

2. When I sailed from England in the winter of 1847 to assume 
the Government of India, there prevailed universal ^conviction among 
public men at home that permanent peace had at length been secured 
in the East. Before the summer came we were already involved in the 
second Sikh War. 

That we were so, was due to no precipitation of fault of ours. The 
murder of the British QfiScers at Mooltan, and the open rebellion of the 
Dewau Moolraj, were not made pretext Cor quarrel with the Government 
of Lahore. On the contrary, the* offence of the Dewan Moolraj was 
sedulously distinguished from national wrong. The Sikhs themselves 
were called upon to punish Moolraj as a rebel against their own Sovereign, 
and to exact reparation for the British Government, wh«se protec- 
tion they had previously inyoked. 
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But when it was seen that the spirit of the whole Sikh people was in- 
flamed by the bitterest animosity against us — when Chief after Chief 
desertetl our cause, until nearly their whole Army, led by Sirdars who had 
signed the treaties, and by Members of the Council of Kegency itself, was 
openly arrayed against us — when, above all, it was ‘seen that the Sikhs, in 
their eagerness for our destruction, had even combined in unnatural alli- 
ance with Dost Matomed Khan and his Mahomedan tribes — ^it became 
manifest that there was no alternative left. The question for us was no 
longer one of policy or of expediency, but one of national safety. 

Accordingly, the Government put forth its power. After a prolonged 
campaign, and a struggle severe and anxious, the Sikhs were utterly 
defeated and subdued, the Aflghans were driven with ignominy through 
the mountains, and the Pu^ijab became a British Province. 

3. When little more than two years had passed, the Government of 
India again v'as suddenly engaged in hostilities with Burmah. 

Certain British traders in the Port of Rangoon had been subjected to 
gross outrage by the Officers of the King of Ava, in direct violation of 
the Treaty of Yandaboo. 

Holding to the wisdom of L6rd Wellesley’s maxim, that an insult 
offered to the British Flag at the mouth of the Ganges should be resented 
as promptly and as fully fas an insult offered at the mouth of the Thames, 
I should under any circumstances have regarded it as sound policy to 
exact reparation for wrong done to British subjects from any Native 
State. But our relations with the Burmese Court, and the policy it had 
long pursued towards us, imposed upon the Government of India, at the 
time to which I refer, the absolute necessity of exacting from it repara- 
tion for the systematic violation of treaty of which British traders had 
now made formal complaint. 

Of all the Eastern nations with which the Government of India has 
had to do, the Burmese were the most arrogant and overbearing. 

During the years since the treaty with them had been concluded, they 
had treated it with disregard, and had been allowed to disregard it with 
impunity. They had been perlnitted to worry away our Envoys by 
petty annoyances from their Court,' and their insolence had even 
been tolerated when at tot they vexed our commercial Agent at Ran- 
goon into silent departure from their pori Inflated by such indirect 
concessions' as these, the Burmans had assumed again the tone they used 
before the War of 1825. On more than one gccasion they had threatened 
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re-commencement of hostilities against us, and always at the most 
untoward time. 

» 

However contemptible the Burinan race may seem to critics iu 
Europe, they have ever been reganled in the East as formidable in the 
extreme. Only five-and-twenty years before, the ^ews of their march 
towards Chittagong liad raised a panic in the bazars* of Calciitta itself; 
and even in the late War, a rumour of their supposed approach spread 
consternation in the British Districts of Assam and Arracan. 

If deliberate and gross wrong should be tamely borne from such a 
people as this, without vindication of our rights or exaction of repara- 
tion for the wrong, whether the motive of our inaction were desire of 
peace or contempt for the Burman power, it was felt that the policy 
would be full of clanger ; for the Government of India could never, 
consistently with its own safety, permit itself to stand for a single day 
in an altitude of inferiority towards a Native power, and least of all 
towards the Court of Ava. 

Every effort was made to obtain reparation by friendly means. The 
reparation required was no more than compensation for the actual loss 
incurred. But every effort was* vain. •Our demands were evaded ; our 
Officers wore insulted. The warnings which wo gave were treated with 
disregard, and the period of grace which wo aiiowed was employed by 
tlie Burmese iu strengthening their fortifications, and iu making every 
preparation for resistance. 

Thereupon the Government of India despatched a powerful expedition 
to Pegu, and within a few weeks the whole of the Coast of Burmah, 
with all its defences, was in our possession. 

Even then the Government of India abstained ffom further opera- 
tions for several months, in the hope that, profiting by experience, the 
King of Ava would yet accede to our just demands. 

But our forbearance was fruitless. Accordingly, in the end ‘of 1852, 
the British Troops took possession of the Kingdom of Pegu, and the 
Territory was retained,, in order that the Government of India might 
hold from the Burman State both adeqitate compensation for past injury 
and the best security agaftist future clanger. 

4. Since hostilities with Burmah ceased, the IndiaUi Empire has 
been at peace. # . 

No prudent man, wlio has any knowledge of Eastern affairs, would 
ever venture to predict the, main tenaoice of continued peace within our 
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Eastern possessions. Experience — frequent, hard and recent experience — 
has taught us, that War from without or rebellion from within may at 
any time be raised against us, in quarters where they were the least to 
be expected, and by the most’ feebly and unlikely instruments. No 
man, therefore, can ever prudently hold forth assurance of continued 
peace in India. ' 

«- But having regard to the relation in which the Government of India 
stands towards each of the several Foreign powers around it, I think it 
may be safely said that there seems to be no quarter from which for- 
midable War can reasonably be apprehended at present. 

5. Although the minion which lately proceeded to the Court of 
Ava, with the primary object 'bf reciprocating the friendly feeling which 
the King of Ava had previously shown by voluntarily despatching an 
Embassy to the Governor General of India, has brought back with it 
no treaty of alliance or of commerce, I nevertheless ‘regard the con- 
tinuance of peace between the States as being not less secure than the 
most formal instrument could have made it. W^hen the Hon’ble Court 
recalls to mind that from the very first^ in 1 852, I deprecated the 
reconstruction of any Treaty relations with the Court of Ava at all, it will 
not be surprised to find me add, that I still consider peace with Ava as 
even more likely to be maintained in the absence of all commercial or 
friendly treaties, than if those conventions hackbeen renewed as before. 

J[t is admitted on all sides that the desire of the King of Ava for 
lasting peace is genuine and sincere. It is admitted that his will is 
supreme, and his authority without dispute, among his Chiefs and 
people. A sense of inferiority has penetrated at last to the convictions 
of the nation. The Burman Court and the Burman people alike have 
shown that they now dread our power ; and in that dread is the only 
real security we can ever have, or ever could have had, for stable peace 
with the Burman State. 

6. For nearly forty years Nepal has faithfully observed the peace 
she bought so dearly. Her minister, sagacious » and able, has himself 
been witness of the vast resources of our power, during his recent visit 
to Europe. He has been for some iime engaged in 'a War with Thibet, 
which has been productiye of heavy charge, while it has brought neither 
power nor profit" to Nepal, and must iKtve given umbrage to China, 
whose tributary she ia From Nepal, theieifore, there is even less 
probability of hostility now, th^n' in any one of the'ferty years during 
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which she has in good faith observed the peace, which she solemnly 
bound herself to maintain, and which her obvious interests recommend. 

7 . Maharaja Qolab Sing of Jummoo and Cashmere, so long as he 

lives, will never depart from the submisave policy he announced, with 
unmistakeable siuceiity in his air, when in Durby at Wuzeerabad he 
caught my dress in his hands, and cried aloud, — “ Thus I grasp the skirts 
of the British Government, and I will never let go my hold !” . 

And when, as must soon be, the Maharaja shall pass away, his son, 
Meean Runbeer Sing, will have enough to do to maintain his ground 
against rivals of his own blood, without giving any cause of offence to a 
powerful neighbour, which he well knows can crush him at its will. 

8. On the Western border a Treaty has been made with the Khan 
of Kelat, whereby he becomes the friend of oyr friends and the enemy of 
our enemies, and engages to give us temporary possession of such positions 
within liis TerrilJory as we may at any time require for purposes of defence. 

9. Lastly, a Treaty was concluded, during the past year, with the 
Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan of Cabool. It bound him to be the friend 
of our friends and the enemy of our enemies, while it imposed no corres- 
ponding obligation upon us from whidh inconvenience or embarrassment 
could arise. The Ameer himself sought our friendship, and he has 
already shown that he regards it as a tower of strength. 

Thus the enmity whioh existed through many years, and which was 
aggravated by the Affghan policy of 1 849, has happily been removed 
without any sacrifice on our part and to our manifest advantage. An 
alliance has been timely formed with the leading Affghan State upon the 
solid basis of common interest against a common enemy. Already the 
consequences of the treaty have developed themselves jn the conquest of 
Candahar by the Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan, an event which has 
largely increased the Ameer’s ppwer, while it has brought to pass for us, 
that every portion of oiu: Western Frontier, from the Himalayas even to 
the Sea, is now covered against hostile attack by the barrier of a treaty 
with a friendly power. , 

I venture to think that the Court •*of Directors will see in this brief 
sumniary ample reason td be conleift with the condition in which I leave 
the relations of the Hon'ble East India Compny with -every Foreign 
State around its border.. * ^ • 

10. As regards the internal tranquillity of the Empire, Itiave already 
observed that no 'man cai) presume Jto warranty .its continuance, with 
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certainty, for a day. In Territories and among a population so vast, 
occasional disturbance must needs prevail. Raids and forays are, and will 
still be,*reported from the Western Frontier. From timeto time maraud- 
ing expeditions will descend into the plains, and again expeditions to 
punish the marauders^ will penetrate the Hills. Nor can it bo expected 
but that, among races so various and multitudes so innumerable, local 
outbreaks will from time to time occur, as little looked for as that of the 
Sonthal tribe in the Damun-i-koh. 

But the rising of the Sonthal tribe has been repressed, and measures 
of precaution have been taken, such as may be expected to prevent all 
risk of its recurrence. 

With respect to the Frontier raids, they are, and must for the present 
be viewed as, events inseparaj^le from the state of society which for centuries 
past has existed among these mountain tribes. They are no more to Ixi 
regarded as interruptions of the general peace in India than the' street- 
brawls which appear among the every-day proceedings of a Police Court 
in London are regarded as indications of the existence of Civil War in 
England. 

I trust, therefore, that I am guilty of no presumption in saying that 
I shall leave the Indian Empire in peace, without and within. 


_ ¥■ During the eight years over which we now look back, the British 

Territories in the East have been largely increased : within that tiim^ 
four Kingdoms have passed under the sceptre of the Queen of England, and 
various Chiefships and separate tracts have been brought under her sway. 

13. The Kingdom of the Punjab and the Kingdom of Pegu were the 
fruits of conquest, which followed upon the Wars, wdiose origin and issue 
have been already stated. 

14. * The Kingdom of Nagpore became British Territory by simple 
lapse, in the absence of all legal heys. The Kingdom, which had been 
granted to the reigning Raja by the British Government when it had 
become forfeited by the treach^y of Appa Sahib, was left without a 
claimant when the Raja died. No^son had bben born to His High- 
ness ; none had been adopted* by him ; hone, as they have themselves 
admitted, was ad/)pted at the Raja s death by the Ranees, his widows. 
There remifined no one male of the line who descended from the stock 
and bore the name of Bhonsla. 
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The British Government, therefore, refused to bestow the Territory in 
free gift upon a stranger, and wisely incorporated it witli its own Domi- 
nions,' 

15. Lastly, the Kingdom o^Oude has been assumed in perpetual 
government for the Hon’ble East India Company, in pursuance of a 
policy which has so recently been under the con8iderj,tiou of the Hon’ble 
Court that I deem it uUnecessary to refer to it more particularly herO. 

1 6. The Principality of Sattara was included in the British Terri- 
tories in 1849 by right of lapse, the Raja having died without male heir. 

17. In like manner the Chiefship of Jhansie has reverted to the 

possession of the Indian Government. , 

18. Lastly, by a treaty cencluded in 185.3, His Highness the Nizam 
has assigned in perpetual Government to the ilon’ble East India Com- 
pany the Province of Berar and other Districts of his State, for the per- 
manent maintenance of the Hyderabad Contingent, for the* payment of 
certain debts which he had incurred, and for the termination of those 
transactions which for many years had been the fruitful source of dis- 
pute, and had even endangered the continuance of friendly relations 

between the States. 

• • 

19. By tliQ several territorial acquisitions which have just been enu- 
merated, dPfe venue of not less than 
(<£’4,000,000) four millions Sterling 
has been added to the annual ii^ine 
of the Indian Empire. 

20. Stated in general terms, the 
revenue of India has increased 
from .£^26,000,000 in 1847-48 to. 
<£’30,000,000 in 1854-55 ; and the 
income of the present year, exclusive of Oude, has been estimated at the 
same amount of c£?30,000,000 Sterling. 

Without entering into any closoidetail, it may be stated that the main 
sources of revenue are not less productive than before ; while the revenue 
derived from Opium has incre^ed from d£’2,730,000 in 1847-48 to 
£’4,700,000 ill 1854-55, and is estirnated at upwards of <£’5,000,000 for 
the present year. 

21. The increase wjiich hAs gradually and rapidly taken place in the 
external trade of India may be fairly estimated by the shipping returns 
ef its principal port, Calcutta. 


Punjab £1.500,000 

Pegu (1850) •270,000 

Nagpore (less tribute) .... 410,000 

Oude, 1,450,000 

Sattara 150,000 

Jhansie f • 50,000 

Hyderabad, 500,000 


£4,330,000 

From Returns and from Parliamentary 
Papers. 
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In 1847-48 there arrived in the Hooghly 625 vessels (exclusive of 
Native craft) accounting to 274,000 tona In 1854-55 the number of 
vessels’ had increased to 866, and the tonnage to 481 ,000 tons ; while in 
the first ten months of the present year, there have already arrived 1,010 
vessels of 556,000 tops. Thus, in these eight years, the tonnage which 
sought the Port of Calcutta has more than doubled in amount 

•• 22. The facts which have been briefly stated above would seem to 
promise well for the financial prosperity of the country. 

A measure which was carrlfed into effect in 1853-54 was calculated to 
contribute further to that end. During those years the Five per cent, 
debt of India was entirely^ extinguished. Excepting the payment of a 
comparatively small sum in cash, the whole of the five per cent, debt was 
either converted into a Four per cent, debt, or re-placed in the open ’ 
Four per cent. loan. The saving of interest which was effected by this 
operation amounted to upwards of i?300,000 per annuni. 

At a later period, by a combination of many unfavorable circum- 
stances which could not have been anticipated, and which were not 
foreseen in England any more than by us in India, the Government lia.s 
again been obliged to borrow at ttie high rate of five per cent. But the 
operation of 1853-54 was not less politic or less successful in itself, 
while the financial reliefi# afforded was timely and effectual. 

23. During the years 1847-48 and 1846-49 the annual deficiency 
whj^ had long existed still continued to appear in the accounts ; but 
in each of the four following years the deficiency was converted into a 
surplus, varying from =£’360,000 to nearly ^*580,000. 

During the years 1853-54 and 1854-55 there has again been a heavy 
deficiency, and the deficiency of the present year is estimated at not less 
than ,850,000. 

But these apparent deficiencies are caused by the enormous expendi- 
ture which the Government is now annually making upon Public Works 
designed for the general improvemept of the several Pronnces of the 
Indian Empire. Therefore, a large annual deficiency must and will con- 
tinue to appear, unless the Government shall unhappily change its pre- 
sent policy, and abandon the duty which I huthbly conceive it owes to 
the territories entrusted , to its* charge.” The ordinary revenues of the 
Indian Empire ^ are amply sufficient, «and more than sufficient, to 
meet all its* ordinary charges ; but they are not sufficient to provide 
for the, innumerable. , and gigantic works ^hich are* jiecessary to its 
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(hio improvement. It is impracticable to effect, and absurd to 
attempt, the material improvement of a great Empire by an expendi- 
ture which shall not exceed the limits of its ordinary annual income. 

24. It is impossible, within the narrow bounds of a single Minute, to 
describe all the various changes that have been ma(Je, and the improve- 
ments that have been introduced, in the system •of Indian adminis- 
tration, and its several subordinate departments, during the long period 
whicli is now being passed under review# A few leading facts can alone 
be recalled and marshalled in their order. 

25. The several new Provinces whose Government we have assum- 
ed have been administered in^ tranquillity and* with success. 

The remarkable results which have attended the labors of the able 
First riinjab Report* and eminent mcn, to whom was committed the 

para 452, • charge of the Province of the Pui\jab, are now 

familiar to Parliament and to the country. I fool it to be unnecessary 
to add even a single word to the Punjab Reports already submitted to 
the Hondde Court, which cxjilain how “ internal peace has been 
guarded — how the various* Establishments of the State have been 
“ organized — how violent crime has been repressed, the penal law exc- 
cuted, and prison discipline enforced — ho^ Civil Justice has been 
administered — how the ♦taxation has been fixed and the revenue 
“ collected — how commerce has been set free, agriculture fostered, and 
“ the national resources developed — how plans for future improvOTicnt 
have been projected — andfastly, how the finances have been managed."' 

26. In the Province of Pegu the results of our administration have 

been satisfactory in a high degree, though they *have neither the* 
brilliancy nor the interest* which attaches to the labors of the local 
Officers in the Punjab. • 

But in Pegu also we have the satisfaction of knowing that, in spite 
of the peculiar discouragements anfl heavy difficulties with which our 
Officers have had to contend, complete^ tranquillity has long since been 
established. The people^ lightly*taaced and well to do, are highly con- 
tented with our rule : order and ^uiet prevail throughout the Districts : 
^ven in Tharrawaddy, which under the Burmail rule was tlie permanent 
refuge of rebellion and •crime, all outrage has oeased. The rivers, the 
great highways of* the country, watched by an effective police, are tra- 

c 
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versed in safety by all Trade is rapidly increasing : a new port hsis 
been founded for the new European trade which has at once sprung up : 
and, light as taxation is, the revenue has already exceeded the amount 
at which I estimated its probable measure, for it is expected that' 
twenty-seven lakhs will be collected this year. 

Population aloije is wanting. When that deficiency shall have been 
supplied, the Province of Pegu will equal Bengal in fertility of produc- 
tion, and will surpass it in every other respect. 

27. The anticipations of those who believed that the renewal of British 
authority in Nagpore would be hailed with lively satisfaction by the whole 
population of the Province, have been more than fulfilled by the event. 

The Raj was transferred by a simple order to the possession of the 
British Crown. Not one additional soldier was movfed into the Pro- 
vince. Our Civil administration has been introduced' into every district. 
Such portion of the Army as was required has been embodied and dis- 
ciplined in our pay, while the rest have been pensioned, or discharged 
with a* handsome gratuity. Perfect contentment and quiet prevail. 
Beyond the palace walls not a murmur has been heard, and in no single 
instance throughout the districts has the public peace bben disturbed. 

28. Equally happy results have attended ^the assignment which the 
Nizam was persuaded to make of the district^ belonging to the State 
of Hyderabad. 

the possession of Berar and the neighbouring districts of Nagpore, 
the British Government, it deserves to be remembered, has secured tho 
finest cotton tracts which are known to exist in all tho continent of 
India ; and thus has opened up a great additional channel of supply, 
through which to 'make good a felt deficiency in the staple of one great 
branch of its manufacturing industry. 

Sincf! the assignment was made all disputeswiththeNizamhaveceased. 

Though the Districts assigned were covered with places of defence — 
the famous fortress of Gawilghur am'ong the rest — and although they 
were garrisoned by Arabs or Rohjllahs, yet all were delivered over sub- 
missively and at once, and not a single chot wa% fired in anger. 

There also the Civil administration has been introduced. Crime, 
especially the violent clime of dacoity, has already much diminished. 
The Revenge is 'already rapidly increasing. The public tranquillity has 
not been disturbed by even a single popular tumult ; \(,nd the admirable 
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little Army which was formerly the Nizam’s Contingent, but which is now 

a British force, is available for any service for which it may be required. 

• 

29. The assumption of the Government of Oude is an event too 
recent to admit of any record ‘being given of the progress that has 
been made towards the organization of its futurfi administration. The 
Government of the Province was assumed on thel 7th of this month. 
Up to the present time, no resistance has been attempted, no distur- 
bance of the public peace has occurrec^ The troops of the King arc 
contentedly taking service in our pay ; and, thus far, at least, no Zemin- 
dar or Chief has refused submission to our authority. 

A complete Civil administration had been prepared, and the militasy 
force which it was intended ^to retain had been fully organized, before 
negociations were opened with the King. OlQScers had been named to 
every appointment.* The best men that could be found available were 
selected from the Civil and Military Services for the new Offices in Oude» 
and the Government has every reason to anticipate that they will 
achieve an equal degree of success with those to whom similar tasks have 
previously been committed. 

• 

30. It is not, however, in the now Provinces alone that great changes 
have been brought to paCSs. When the Statifte of 1833 expired, mate- 
rial and important changdfe were made by the House of Parliament upon 
the frame of the administration itself. Of these, two principal mej^sures 
are worthy of note. 

31. Until that time the local Government of Bengal had been placed 
in the hands of the Governor General of India. But in the year 1853> 
the system, by which the Officer charged with the responsibility of con? 
trolling the Government of all India was further burdened with local 
duties of vast extent and importance, was happily abandoned. The 
Governor General was finally liberated from the obligation of performing 
an impossible task, and a Lieutenant Governor was appointed- to thn 
charge of Bengal alone. 

The importance of this measure cannot be over-rated. 

32. Af the same time another great change was introduced, equally 
novel in its character, and not le#s impoftant • 

A Council was appointed tis the Legislature ^of India, which was no 
longer identical with the Supreme Council, but included divera other mem- 
l>ers, and exercised its functions by separate and distinpt proceedings 9 f its own 
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The organization of the Legislative Council proved to be a work 
which involved great labor, and was attended with many difficulties. 

Tlio proceedings of the Council, however, were speedily reduced to 
form. The duties of the Council have subsequently been laboriously 
and faithfully perfornjed. The public has long since had access to its 
deliberations. Its debates and papers are printed and published, and I 
trust and believe that Parliament and the public will each year see reason 
to be more and more content with the manner in which the Legislative 
Council of India will fulfil the purposes for which it was established. 

33. Before proceeding to enumerate the measures that have been 
#amed and carried into effect in connexion with the internal adminis- 
tration of the country, I am desirous of referring to some political inci- 
dents, which are not imwort’hy of n6te, although they did not seem to be 
of sufficient imj^ortance to find a place in the paragraphs allotted to 
the foreign relations of the Hon'blc Company. 

3k Early in 1848, the Raja of XJngool, a petty Chieftain in the 
Jungle Mehals, resisted the authority of the Government His Raj 
was taken from him, and he has since died .in exile. 

35. The Rajah of Sikkim, a Hill Chieftain on theJi)orders of Nepal, 
in order to enforce certain claims which he alleged against the Govern- 
ment of India, had the audacity to seize tlie person of the Political 
Officer at Darjeeling, when travelling under the Raja's safeguard 
within his Dominions. Military preparations were made; the Agent 
was released ; and all the Territories which the Raja possessed within 
the plains were confiscated and have been retained. 

36. InSindc, Meer Ali Moorad of Khyrpoor was accused of having 

"forged a clause in ti treaty whereby he had wrongfully obtained posses- 
sion of lands which of right belonged to the British Government. A 
full and .fair investigation was made. The Ameer had every opportunity 
afforded to him of defending himself, but his guilt was proved beyond 
a doubt. The lands were taken froln him, and his power and influence 
were reduced to insignificance. ^ ' 

37. Upon the death of the N^wajb of Bhawulporc, who had faith- 
fully supported us in the contest with Moolraj, and to whom a pension 
of a lakh of * rupees was granted as a reward, his second son was 
acknowledged as* his successor, in accordance with the Nawab s request. 
Before very long, rebellion was raised against the new Nawab, and 
appeal was made to the British Government.* 
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Nothing would have been easier for that Government than to have 
made terms by which direct and prospective advantage would have been 
gained for itself. The Government, however, refrained from air endea- 
vour to aggrandise itself It left to tile Daoodpootras themselves to 
determine who should be their ruler, and when Jhcy had decided in 
favour of the eldest brother, the natural heir, the Government at once 
recognized him as Nawab, stipulating only for the safety of the deposed 
ruler, and accepting the custod}^ of his person. 

38. In like manner, when Jung Bahadoor had begged {rom the 

Nepalese Durbar the lives of his own brother and of the brother of the 
Kaja of Nepal, who had conspired for the assassination of the minister, 
and when he obtained theirt lives only on condition that the British 
Government would undertake for their safe, custody, the Government 
acting in the interests of humanity accepted the trust, though it was a 
dubiourf and responsible one. ’ • 

39. When, not long since, Baja Jowahir Sing was engaged in open 
resistance to his uncle, Maharaja Golab Sing, the Government of India 
maintained a rigid neutrality. 

Nothing would have been fnore e^tsy than that the Governmeert of 
India, while acting strictly within the obligations of Treaty, should have 
so framed its policy on this occasion as to place itself in a favorable 
position for drawing its owai advantages from the contest which one day 
or other will probably arise between the members of the Jummoo family, 
and for perh.aps recovering the fertile and unhappy Province of Cashmere, 
which in 184!6 we unwittingly handed over to a Chief who has proved 
himself a veritable tyrant, and who already appears to be the founder 
of a race of tyrants. 

But the Government of India was loyal both to the spirit and to 
the letter of its obligations, and stood wholly aloof from both contend- 
ing parties. 

40. Very lately tlie Nawab of^Mumdote, who derived his indepen- 
dent powers from our gift, was accused of the grossest tyranny and of 
many personal atrocities. Full investigfition was made, and the Nawhb 
has been removed from pT)wer, arid fds Territory will be administered in 
trust for his family. 

41. Seven years ago the heir apparent to the King of Delhi died. 
He was the last of the royal race who had Hbeen born iif the purple. 
The Court of Directors was, accordingly^ advised to ^decline to recognise 
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any other heir-apparent, and to permit the kingly title to fall into 
abeyance upon the death of the present King, who even then was a very 
aged ihan. -The Hon’ble Court accordingly conveyed to the Govern- 
ment of India authority to temiinate the Dynasty of Timoor whenever 
the reigning king should die. 

But as it was found that, although the Hon’ble Court had consented 
to the measure, it had given its consent with great reluctance, I abstained 
from making use of the authority which had been given to mo. The 
grandsoij of the King was recognised as heir-apparent, but only on con- 
dition that he should quit the Palace in Delhi, in order to reside in the 
Palace at the Kootub, and that he should as King receive the Governor 
General of India at all times on terms of perfect etiuality. 

42. The Nawab Nazim of Bengal having permitted a cruel murder, 
by the infliction of bastinado, to be committed within his jurisdiction, 
and almost at the door of his own tent. His Highness’ peculiar jurisdic- 
tion and legal exemption were taken away from him ; and he was 
subjected to the disgrace of losing a large portion of the salute of honor 
which he had previously received. 

•43. During the last autumn theNawabof theCarnatic very suddenly d ied. 

As the Treaty by which the Musnud of the Carnatic was conferred 
on His Highness’ predecessor was exclusively a personal one, as the 
Nawab had left no male heir, and as both* he and his family hdi dLs- 
roputably abused the dignity of their position and the large share of 
public revenue which had been allotted to them, the Court of Directors 
has been advised to place the title of Nawah in abeyance, granting fitting 
pensions to the several members of the Carnatic family. 

44. Very shortly after the death of the Nawab of the Carnatic, the 
'Baja of Tanjore deceased. He left no son, and no male heir, direct 
or indirect, who bore his name. The Hon’ble Court was therefore 
advised 'to resume the large stipend, which the Baja had enjoyed, as a 
lapse to the Goverhment ; pensions being granted to the members of 
the family, as in all similar cases. 

” 46. In consequence of the (proved existence of Khutput (that is of 

bribery and other undue influendej'in connexion with, the political 
affairs of Bai;oda at Bombay, the direction of the relations of His High- 
ness the Guicoyrar wit^ the British Gqvemment was transferred to the 
Governor General in ' Council Since that time His Highness’ affairs 
have ceased to give trouble or anxiety, and, so far fts can be known, 
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no attempt to exercise Khutput has ever been made by His Higbaess’ 
agents, or by Goozerattee intriguers, at Calcutta. 

All the States in Central India have been placed under the 'control 
of a Governor General’s Agent for Centfal India, with the same advan- 
tage which attended a similar measure within Kajppotana. 

46. There are two incidents connected with the families of Native 
Princes, which remarkably signalise the period we*are now reviewkig, 
though they may not be regarded as of political moment. 

47. The first is the adoption of the Christian faith by Maharaja 
Duleep Sing, the last of the rulers of the Punjab. The act was volun- 
tary on the part of the boy, and, under the guidance of God’s hands, 
was the result of his own unirv^uenced convictions. 

It is gratifying to be able to state, thfjt his life hitherto has been 
strictly consistent with the injunctions of the faith he professes. 

4$.* The other incident is of a similar character. I refen to the Chris- 
tian baptism of the daughter of the Ex-Raja of Coorg, under the spe- 
cial protection of Her Majesty the Queen. The desire for the baptism 
of the young Princess proceeded from the Raja himself, and was inti- 
mated to mo so early as in 1 848. » 

49. The catalogue of the changes and improvements which have 
been effected, and of the measures that have been taken, under various 
heads in the several branches of the Civil administration, during the 
last eight years, is happily a long one. 

It commences with the fe-organization of the Civil Service itself. 

50. By the statute which was passed in 1 853 to provide for the 
Government of India, admission to the Indian Civil Service was thrown 

. • i 

open to all who, being natural-born subjects of the Queen, should offer 
themselves as candidates for examination and admission. 

This change of system, comprehensive in its principle andhaomen- 
tous in its consequences for good or for ill, is still ail experiment. whose 
result remains to be seem 

51. Before this large step was taken by the Imperial Parliament, 
new and strjpgent rules'* had bden* introduced by the Government of 
India for increasing the efSciency «f the Officers of the CivU Service. 

The unnecessarily protracted period which was allojved for study to 
every young Civilian, before he presented himsetf 'for the examination 
which was to tesf his fitness for entering on active duties, was much 
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curtailed. Instead of allowing for that purpose twenty-two months, 
during which the young gentlemen had usually idled and loitered at 
the Pfesidency, the Government now requires that every Civilian shall 
pass an examination in two lUngua^es within six months after his 
arrival. If he shoulc^. fixil to do so, he is not allowed to remain at the 
Presidency, but is sent into the Mofussil to continue his studies there, 
u These rules have been extended to all the several Governments. 

52. Periotlical examinations of the Covenanted Assistants in the 
several branches of the administration have been established. Every 
Assistant is required to pass each of these successive examinations before 
he receives promotion to a higher grade in the Civil Servicej 

A similar system of examinations has„been established for the Un- 
covenanted Officers whom Jhe Government employs. 

It is believed that the regulations just described have been produc- 
tive of the best effect. 

63. Simultaneously with those measures, the College of Fort William, 
which was established by the wisdom of Lord Wellesley, but which 
seemed no longer adapted to the purposes it was intended to serve, and 
which had indeed become a mere'name, was abolished. 

A Board of Examiners for conducting examinations, and for superin- 
tending the studies of yceing Civilians, has been created in its stead. 

64. All Officers of the Government have been prohibited from 
engaging or taking any part whatever in the management of Banking 
and Trading Companies. 

54 A. It has been ordered by the Hon’bl'e Court, that in the event 
of any of their servants. Civil or Military, resorting for relief to the In- 
solvent Court, they shall be suspended until the pleasure of the Court 
shall be made known. 

54 B. After several references and modifications, a complete set of 
Civil Absentee Rules has been substituted for those which were published 
in 1843. It is hop'bd that they will J)e found advantageous at once to the 
members of the Civil Service and to the interests qf the Hon'ble Company. 

65. The following are improvemetats thatJiave been iptroduced into 
the frame of the administrative departments. 

66. In the Non-Regulation Provinces a principle has been establish- 
ed, whereby the whole body of Civil Officers irf distributed into classes of 
varying size and numbers. The promotion from > class to class is 
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regiilated by merit, nft; By seniority. Undoubted benefit has arisen from 
this change. 

67. Effect has been given to this principle in the Uncovenanted 
Service of Government. 

The system of promotion from grade to grade was formerly regulated 
by length of service. It gave to each Officer promcjtion, as a matter of 
course, after he had served a certain number of years. Promotion* by 
merit is now the rule. 

In Bengal and in the North-Western Provinces the Uncovenanted 
Officers in the Opium Department, the Deputy Collectors, the Deputy 
Magistrates, and Abkaree Superintendents, haye been arranged in classes, 
on different rising salaries. Merit alone will now raise an Officer from 
a lower to a higher among these classes. 

The superiority of the new system must be obvious at a glance. 

58. In addition to these improvements in the terms of "Service under 
which the large and valuable body of Uncovenanted Officers is employed 
in India, there are others which remain to be noticed. 

The benefits of the Pension Kules have been conceded to the Officers 

• • ^ 

of the Education Department. This boon has been extended to the 
Uncovenanted Officers of the Public Works Department, and to those of 
the Bengal Steam Service.* 

Furthermore, a set of Absentee Rules for the Uncovenanted Service 
has been prepared, and has been submitted for the confirmation of the 
Hon'ble Court , 

59. Formerly in the Lower Provinces two separate Boards, each 
consisting of two Members, had the management, one .pf the Revenue of^ 
Customs Salt and Opium, the other of the general Revenue. The effect 
of their peculiar constitution ’was to impose upon the Government the 
necessity and the labor of deciding in every one of the numerous cases in 
which the two Members of each Bo^w:d might chance to differ in opinion. 

The separate Boards were abolished ; and one Revenue Board of 
three Members was created in their roofti. , 

60. A ^heme of reform of the Secretariat and of the Administrative 
Departments at Bombay, which Vas submitted by the Government of 
that Presidency, has been sanctioned, with some temposary reservations. 

61. An Accountant General has been appointed in imAediate con- 
*iexion with the Supreme Government 


D 
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62. For gome time past very earnest enddlv^iirs have been made 
to expedite the preparation and despatch of the Reports on the Sketch 
and regular Estimates, and of the Statements of actual Receipts and 
Disbursements in each year. 

It is believed that in future years the wishes of the Home Authorities 
will be completely met. The Sketch Estimate of 1855-56 was sent on 
22iid October 1855. It is expected that the regular Estimate of 
1855-56 will be sent in May 1856 ; and that the actual Statement of 
1855-66 will be made up in December 1856. 

63. It has however been long felt by the Supreme Government that 
the information which was given, as to the condition of the Indian finances 
in each year, by the Reports which accompanied the Estimates of the 
year, was cumbrous, obsciirc and insulRcient. Wherefore, in order to 
enable the Government of India to take a formal anfl clear review of its 
financial position, at regular intervals, it was lately directed that, in 
addition to the Reports which are annually prepared by the Financial 
Secretary to accompany the Sketch and regular Estimates and th^ 
Accounts of actual Receipts and Disbursements, the Secretary should in 
future, once in each year, at the time of the submission of the regular 
Estimate, prepare a separate Report, pointing the attention of the 
Government in this country and at home to afny notable changes in the 
income from material sources of Revenue, and^ffording such explanation 
of the cause as is to be given, noticing where and how any material 
increase or reduction of ei^peuditure has been made, and submitting 
generally an exposition of the prospects of the coming year founded 
upon an intelligible analysis of the results of thei year under review. 

64j. In the year 1854, it was represented to the Hon'ble Court of 
Directors that in the circumstances of the present day it was unnecessary 
to maintain any longer the Office of Government Agent. The business 
of the (Government Agent, (the whole of the property in whose hands 
was private property, not liable to ihe jurisdiction of the Government, 
and in cases of dispute tangible by law only,) cfi^nsisted in buying and 
selling Government Securities foif whoever thought proper to employ him. 
These and similar functions seemed no part of tlie duty of af Government 
Officer ; nor was there qny reajson why the Government of the country 
should continue to act any longer as a private Agent. 

Accordingly, the ednsent of the Hon’ble Court was given to the 
abolition of the Goveriiment Agency at the end of the present year. 
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65. By the Statute of 1853, the salary of each Member of the 

Supreme Council was fixed at Rupees 80,000 per annum. The salary 
of each Member of the Legislative Council was fixed at Rupees 50,000 
per annum. Guided by this standard Ihe Government has ruled, that 
no salary in India, shall exceed 50,000 Rupees a year, with some few 
and specified exceptiona • 

66. Under the orders of tho Hon’ble Court a Special Commissioner 
has recently been appointed, for the purpose of executing the revision, 
which the Hon'ble Court had required the Government to make, of all 
Civil Salaries throughout the Indian Territories. 


67. Two great subjects, which command the deepest interest aud 
attention in England, have received, during these years in India, a large 
measure of consideration and practical development — I ’mean Prison 
Discipline and Education. 

It was in the North-west Provinces, under the administration of Mr. 
Thomason, that the first effectual effort was made for the improvement 
of Prisons and Prison Discipline. 

The appointment of an Inspector of Prisons within that jurisdiction 
was found to be so beneficial in all respects, tha* a similar Office was creat- 
ed in Bengal The Go^esminents of Madras and Bombay have since 
been authorised to establish the Office within their respective Presidencies. 
It has long since been found necessary to employ an Officer in that 
capacity for the Non-Regulation Province of the Punjab, and the advan- 
tage which would have l)een derived from possessing the control of such 
an Officer there from its first annexation having beep made apparent,, 
the Government has profited by experience, and has included an Inspec- 
tor of Prisons among the necessary administrative Officers of the 
Province of Oude. 

In connection with this subject it may be added that the punishment 
of transportation to the Colonies having been abolished in respect of all 
civil European prisoners, measures lA.ve been taken for preparing a 
general Prison for persons of that class convicted in India. 

68. Until of late years th« progress of Education is India, under the 
auspices of the several Local Governments, mflst be admitted to have 
been languid and mconsidesable. 
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It received its first great impulse, as a general system, from the hand 
of the late Mr. Thomason, who obtained permission to establish a Go- 
vernment School' in every Tehsildaree within eight Districts in Hin- 
doostan. The measure was declaredly experimental ; but it was attend- 
ed with such signal success, that in 185^, the Government of India very 
earnestly recommended that the system of Vernacular Education, which 
had ^proved so effectual, should be extendefjl to the whole of the North- 
Western Provinces. Not only was this large measure recommended for 
immediate adoption, but similar measures were advised for the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal and for the Punjab, with such modifications as 
their various circumstances might be found to require. 

The Supreme Government did not fail, to give its attention to the 
subject of Vernacular Education in Bombay and Madras, in the former 
of which some progress has been made. 

About the same period the Hindoo College and the Mudrissa in 
Calcutta were revised and improved. , 

In connection with them the Honorable Court was requested to 
sanction the establishment of a Presidency College at Calcutta, which 
should be open to all classes of the*community, and which should furnish 
a higher scale of Education, especially of English Education, to the 
youth of Bengal, than supplied by any existing Institutions. 

The establLshincnt of the College has singe been sanctioned. 

While the proposals for that Institution, "and for the extension of Vcr. 
nacular Education, were still before the Home Autliorities, the Honor- 
able Court addressed to the Government of India theii* great Educa- 
tion Despatch dated lUth July 1854). It contained a Scheme of Educa- 
tion for all India, far wider and more comprehensive than the Local or 
the Supreme Govemment could ever have ventured to suggest. It left 
nothing to be desired, if indeed it did not authorise and direct that 
more shonld be done than is within our present grasp. 

Vernacular Schools throughout the Districts, Government Colleges of 
a higher grade, and a University in each of the three Presidencies of 
India, were the main features of this great plan. 

The bestowal of Grants-in-Aid ai bll Edueational Institutions was 
also sanctioned, subject to certatfi rules,, and on the condition of Govern- 
ment inspection being at all times and fu^y admitted. 

Immediate steps Were taken in India for giving effect to tho orders 
of the Honorable Court. 
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A distinct department for the superintendence of Education was 
constituted. A Director of Public Instruction has been appointed by 
each Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, and in the Punjab ; and^uitable 
aid by Inspectors and others has been Allotted to each of them. 

Provisional Rules for regulating Grants-in-Aic^ have been sanctioned 
for the guidance of the several Local Governments. , 

Lastly, a Committee hasten appointed for the purpose of framing 
a Scheme for the establishment of Universities at the Presidency Towns 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. It is still engaged in its difficult 
task. 

69, In its general Educational projects the Government has not lost 
sight of a collateral object, fxiW of peculiar interest, namely, the Educa- 
tion of the Females of India. ^ 

In 1850, at the suggestion of the late Mr. Bethune, then the Presi- 
dent df the Council of Education, that body was instructed by the 
Government of Bengal to consider their functions as henceforth extend- 
ing to the Superintendence of Native Female Education, and that, when- 
ever any disposition was shown by the Natives to establish Female 
Schools, it would be their du£y*to give them all possible encouragement. 

The Court of Directors, in their Despatch already referred to, observ- 
ed that the importance of# Female Education cannot be over-rated ; and 
they expressed their cordial sympathy with the efforts which had been 
made for its encouragement and extension. 

It is well known that, among the many difficulties which have stood 
in the way of educating tlie females of India, none has been more ob- 
structive than the reluctance which has always been shown by the higher 
classes of Natives to consent to permit the attendance^ of their daughters 
in schools. The late Mr. Bethune endeavoured to meet this difficulty 
at the Capital, by founding a school for the especial instruction of the 
female children of Natives of wealth and rank. It began \^ith very 
small beginnings, but the influence, the liberality, and the persever- 
ance of its founder enabled him to achieve and to witness a certain 
success in his labors. 

His unexpected and feimentect dtath, in 1851 , seemed likely to be fatal 
to the benevolent and novel undertaWng in which he. had engaged. 
Unwilling that any chance of success in so desirable an object should be 
lost, I adopted and have myself supported tke 'School from the time 
of Mr. Bethuneis fieath un^ now. 
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. Though it has struggled on but slowly, its progress has been steady 
and still continues. The attendance has gone on increasing, until there 
are noW’more than fifty scholars attached to the School. 

By means of funds which Were left by Mr. Bethune, an excellent 
School-house and all r,equisite buildings have been constructed in Corn- 
wallis Square. Every thing, as I leave it, promises well ; and as the 
Hon’ble Court has' been pleased to t^e upon itself the pecimiary 
maintenance of the School in future, I trust that such special interest 
will be shown in the undertaking, by those of rank and influence on the 
spot, that its future progress will be insured, until it shall have ac- 
quired an extent and stability whiph. will enable it to fulfil the high 
purposes for which its fouiider, Mr. Bethun^), designed it 

I 

70. While it is gratifying to me to be thus able to state that the moral 

and social questions which are engaging attention in Europe hiive not 
been neglected in India during the last eight years, it is doubly gra, 
tifying to record, that those years have also witnessed the first intro- 
duction into the Indian Empire of three great engines of social 
improvement, which the sagacity and' science of recent times had 
previously given to the Western Nations-^I mean Railways, Uniform 
Postage, and the Electric, Telegraph. . 

I propose to advert to each of them, briefly, in their order. 

71. The subject of Railway communication in India was first laid 
before the Supreme Government by Mr. 'Macdonald Stephenson, in 
1843. 

In 1849 the Hou’ble Company engaged in a Contract with the East 
Indian Railway Company, for the construction of an experimental line 
at a cost not exceeding one million Sterling. The line was to be select- 
ed with a^ view to its forming a portion of a future trunk line to the 
North-Western Provincea 

« 

On that ground the section from Howrah towards Rajmahal was 
chosen, with a branch to the Coakfield at Raneegunge. 

In the cold weather of 1 85 1 , a lind wits surveyed between Burdwan and 
Rajmahal In ^he following seasop that survey was continued to Allahabad, 

In the Spring of 18^3 the Governnqent of India submitted to the 
Court of Directors its' views upon the general question of Railways 
for the Indian Empire. 
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The Hon’ble Court was respectfully advised to encourage the for- 
mation of Railways in India to the- utmost It was urged not to hesitate 
to engage in the enterprise upon a scale commensurate to the vas*t extent 
of the Territories which had beeji placed under its Government, and 
to the great political and commercial interests which were in- 
volved. 

Itwas specifically recomn^ded that, in the first instance, a system of 
trunk lines should be formed, connecting the interior of each Presidency 
with its principal port, and connecting the several Presidencies with each 
other. 

The trunk lines which were proposed,^ and of which the general 
direction could alone be given, were, — 

Is#, — A line from Calcutta to Lahore.* 

2nd , — A lin^ from Agra, or some point in Hindostan, to Bombay, 
or alternatively a line from Bombay by the Nerbudda Valley to meet 
at some point the lino from Calfiutta to Lahore. 

Srd , — A line uniting Bombay and Madras. 

4)th,—A. line from Madras to the Malabar Coast. 

• # • 

The Hon’ble^ Court was gleased to give its approval to the general 
plan which the Supreme Government had sketched 

Some progress has already been made in the construction of most of 
these lines ; and measures*ha^e been taken for the construction of them 
all in due course of time. 

In the Bengal Presidenejr, the line from Calcutta to Raneegunge, a 
distance of 120 miles, was opened on the 3rd February 1855. 

The Court of Directors has sanctioned the construction of a line from 
Burdwan to Delhi, on a capital of ii?l 0,000,000 Sterling. 

The direction of the line from Burdwan to Allahabad having been 
previously approved, that from Allahabad to Cawnpore was sanctioned 
in June 1854«, from Cawnpore to near Agra in* December 1854, and 
thence vid Agra and Muttra to Delhi in November f855. 

Surveys of two altomative lines from Delhi or Agra to Lahore were 
executed in 1854-55: additional surveys have been authorized from 
Mirzapore to d^ubbulpore, 'and from CJawnpore to Bhilsa. 

It has been stated above that the trupk line from Calcutta to 
Burdwan, with a branch to Raneegunge, has already been opened 

It is expected that the section of this trunk line which lies between 
Mirzapore and Agra (except the bridge over the ^umna at Allahabad) 
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will be completed by the end of 1857 ; and arrangements are in progress 
for opening this portion of the line separately. 

Itis further expected that the section between Burdwan and Rajmahal 
will be completed in 1858, and ttie remainder probably not till 1859. 

In the Bombay <i’residency*the Hon’ble East India Company has 
recognized and made engagements with two Railway Companies for exe- 
cutifjg the several lines proposed ; the firH, the Great India Peninsula 
Railway Company ; the second, the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway Company. 

In 1849 a contract was entered into with the former, for constructing 
an experimental line from Bombay towards the Ghilts. 

The first section of the Bombay line, which was the first line of Rail- 
way employed for public traffic in India, was opened on 16th April 1853. 

A length of fifty-one miles on this line, from ^Bombay to Wasin- 
dra, has been* open since October 1855. 

After much discussion, and many ^rveys, in regard to the competing 
lines for the traffic between Candeish and Bombay, (the one proposed 
by the Great India Peninsula Railway Company, direct, by the Tlmll 
Ghfiit in the Syhadree Range — the other proposed by the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway Company, circuitous, by way of the Taptee 
Valley,) the Government of India was enabled to form a well-founded con- 
clusion in the autumn of 1855. The Supreipe Government recommended 
that the line from Bombay to Candeish by way of the Thull Ghflt should 
be sanctioned by the Hon’ble Court as a highly^ import^mt local line. 

At the end of the year the Supreme Gov^nment recommended 
further, that an extension of this line from Candpish to Nagpore should 
.receive the sanction of the Hon’ble Court. 

Thus direct and easy and cheap conveyance will be afforded to the 
magnificent port of Bombay, not only for the produce of the rich pro- 
vince of Candeish, but for all the raw cotton of the famous districts of 
Berar and Nagpore,* to whose value allusion has already been made in 
a previous paragraph of this Minute. , 

Surveys have also been exeettted for this Company from Candeish to 
the Iron and Coal Districts on the NerWdda, a*nd as far as*- Jubbulpore, 
where they will meet the.^ survey already mentioned from Mirzapore. 

In December 1854, the Supreme Government recommended to the 
Hon'ble Coifft to give it^sanction to the line from Bombay by the Bhore 
Ghat to PooBsiy as the firstsection the trunk line from l&ombay to Madras. 
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III the autumn of 1855, the Hoii'blo Court was advised to sanction 
the prolongation of this lino from Poona as iar as .the River Kistna, 
where it is intended to meet the trunk line from Madras. 

In November 1854, the Gove^ramen\ of India resolved to recommend 
to the Court of Directors to give its sanction to the line which had been 
surveyed by the Bombay, Baroda and Central IncKa Railway Company 
from Bombay to Baroda and ^hmedabad, and which was intend^ to 
form the first section of a trunk line from the Western Coast of India 
to Hindostan. 

The Hon*ble Court was pleased to approve of the section from Surat 
to Ahmedabad, but it withheld, for the time, its sanction to the section 
between Surat and Bombay.* 

The line of junction which should be selected between the Presidency 
of Bombay and Hindostan has been found beset with difficulties. 
But in the very last hours of my administration, I have had the satis- 
faction of receiving plans and sections, which appear to show that a very 
practicable and eligible line may be found from Baroache over the Ghiits 
to Indore, and thence by Bhilsa and Gwalior to Agra. I trust that 
this lino, forming an excellenf junction between Bombay and Hindo- 
stan, and giving easy access to the rich products and important trade of 
Central India may ultimately be adopted. # 

In the Madras Presidenc^j all the Railway engagements of the Hon'blo 
East India Company have been formed with the Madras Railway 
Company. 

A line from Madps by Vaniembaddy, Salem, and Coimbatore, to 
Poonany on the Malabar Coast, was sanctioned by the Hon'ble Court. 

No portion of this line has been opened as yet for.public traffic ; bu<i 
I had the satisfaction of travelling upon it for about fifty miles in No- 
vember last, and I saw every reason to approve of the execiij-ion of the 
Hue, and of the vigour with which the works were^being carried on. 

Sanction has also been given by the H on'ble Court to a branch line 
i'rom Vaniembaddy to Pangalore, 

Two plans have been proposed foi^the trunk line which is to unite 
the Presidencies of Madr^ls and BonSbay. 

The one line would proceed by Cuddapah jand Bellary to the River 
Kistna the other would form a.continuation of the line first mentioned, 

would be carried from Bangalore to Bellaryj and thened^ to the River 
Kistna. 

E 
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Tlie Supreme Government has given the preference to the trunk line 
by way of Cuddnpah, and has referred the question for the final decision 
of the Hon’ble Court. 

It seems to nje that the ‘Hon’ble Court have every reason to 
be satisfied with the pjogress that has been made in the construction of 
Indian Hallways siiwe 1849, and with the prospect of future return. 


72. The inferiority of the Postal system in India, and the unsatisfac- 
tory manner in which the Post O&ce Department had been found to 
work in every Presidency,^ induced the Supreme Government, in the 
year 1850, to appoint a Commission, consisting of one member from 
each Presidency, to examino.into the Post Office system and to report on 
some scheme for its improvement. 

The Report prepared by the Commission was submitted for the 
consideration of the Ilon’ble Court of Directors. It resulted ultimately 
in the adoption of the following principal changes and improvements in 
the Indian Postal system : — 

Isf, — The institution of the Post Ofiice throughout India as a dis- 
tinct department, superintended by the “ Director General,” under 
the immediate control of the Governmentmf India. 

2nd , — The establishment of an uniform single rate of Postage, of 
half-an-anna (Jd.) for letters, and of an anna (l.Jd.) for newspapers, 
few irrespective of distance. 

« I ( 

3rd , — The substitution of Postage Stamps |p)r cash payments. 

4t7i,-^Tho restriction of the privilege of official franking to as 
Officers as possible.. 

Very recently Her Majesty’s Government have consented to the adop- 
tion of an uuifonn rate of Postage, payable in one sum, on letters between 
England and India. The rate has been fixed at six pence per half ounce. 

Ac yet, it is too soon to form any correct estimate pftho actual effect 
of these changes upon the amount of general coijrespondence and upon 
the public revenue. So far as we may venture to form a conjecture, the 
increase in correspondence has already been atthe rate of Qo per cent, 
while the lossof revenue jias been less considerable than was expected. 

On the other hand, it would be diffieult to form any conception at all 
of the real ihagnitude oPthese changes and of their social effects, unless 
by illusjbration and contrast. T^d simple fgKJts may* perhaps enable a 
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bystander to estimate in some degree the extent of our Postal reform 
and its value. 

In England a single letter is conveyed to any part of the British Isles 
for a penny : in India a single letter is now conveyed over distances im- 
measurably greater, from Peshawur on the borders of Affghanistan to tho 
southernmost village by Cape Comorin, or from Djebrooghur in Upper 
Assam to Kurrachee at the mouth of the Indus, for^o more than t^ireo 
farthings. The postage chargeable on tho sajase letter three years ago 
in India would not have been less than a shilling, or sixteen times the 
present charge. * 

Again, since uniform rates of Postage between England and Imlia 
have been established, the Sjotch recruit, wh6 joins his regiment on our 
furthest frontier at Peshawur, may write to his mother at John O’Groat’s 
House and may send his letter to her free for a sixpence. Three 
years ago the same feum would not have carried his letter boyond Lahore. 

It has rarely happened that a departmental revolution so complete, 
having consequences so wide-spread and so generally beneficial, could be 
recorded in so few lines as have now sufficed to exhibit the reform of our 
Indian Post Office and its exticfilent results. 


73. It was in the beginning of April 1852, that the Report of Dr. W. 
O’Shafughnessy, on the full completion, and the successful w'orking, of 
the experimental line of Electric Telegraph, which had previously been 
authorised by the Hqp’ble Court, was laid before the Government of 
Bengal On the 14th of that month the Governor of Bengal strongly 
uiged the Governor General in Council to obtain the section of the 
Hon'ble Court to tho immediate construction of lines of Electric Tele- 
graph from Calcutta to Agra, to Bombay, to Peshawur, and to Madras. 
He also advised that Dr. O’Shaughnessy should, be forthwith sent to 
England for the furtherance of the measure. On the 23rd of the same 
month, the Governor General in Council recommended these measures 
to the Court of Directors, and Dr. O’Shjiughnessy proceeded to England. 

The Hon’ble Court entered into the proposal with the utmost cordia- 
lity and promptitude, and 'on 23rd Jipie it signified its assent to the 
whole proposal of the Qovornn\pnt of India. 

During the rest of tliat year, and through thefgrcator port of the next 
year, Dr. O'Shauglhnessy wm employed in procuring and dispatching from 
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England the immense mass of materials which was required for the vast 
work which had been projected. 

In .November 1853, the construction of the Telegraph line from Cal- 
cutta to Agra was commenced.# On the 24th March 1854, a message 
was sent over the line from Agra to Calcutta, a distance of 800 miles, 
which had been completed in less than five months. 

The vigour whith was thus apparent at the commencement of the 
work was fully maintaino'l throughout all its subsequent progress. On 
the 1st February 1855, fifteen months after the commencement of the 
work, the Superintendent was able to notify the opening of all the 
lines from Calcutta to Agra, and thence to Attock on the Indus, 
and again from Agra to Bombay and ,, thence to Madras. These 
lines included forty-one Offices, and were extended over 3,050 miles of 
space. 

Nor is this all. Since the commencement of the past year the' line of 
Electric Telegraph has been compleited to Peshawur. It has been 
extended from Bangalore to Ootacamund ; and is nearly finished from 
Bangoon to Meeaday upon the Burmese Frontier. 

To sum up in a single sentence. The Superintendent has stated in 

^ his last Report that 4,000 miles df Electric Tele- 

flth Fcbruai-y 1856. i u l l i j i j • i 

grapli have been laid (Jown, and placed m work- 
ing order, since the month of November 1853.,, 

The difficulties which have been encountered in the construction of 
the Indian Telegraph lines were such as have no existence in the civilized 
and cultivated countries of Europe. 

Throughout Central India, for instance. Dr. O’Shaughnessy states, — 
Report 9th Fob. J856; "The country crossed opposes enormous difficul- 
para. 27. ' «< maintenance of any line. There is no 

“ metalled road ; there are few bridges ; the jungles also in many places 
“ are deadly for at leas|, half the year ; there is no police for the protection 
“ of the lines. Fronr. the loose black cotton soil of Malwa to the rocky 
“ wastes of Gwalior, and the precipices of the Sindwa Gbits, every variety 
“ of obstacles has to be encountere/i.” 

On the lines that have been mentioned, about seventy pijncipal rivens 
havebeen crossed, some by cables, others Jiy wires extended between masts. 

Some of tliesc river-drossings have been of great extent. The cable 
across the Sopne measure^ 16,840 feet; and the dressing of theToombud- 
dra River is stated to be not less than two miles in length. 
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The cost of constructing the Electric Telegraph in India cannot yet 
Report 0th Peb. 1866 ; accurately calculated. The Superintendent in 
P®*®- his last Report has stated it as his belief, ihat the 

“ total cost of everything, construction ef 4,000 miles as they at present 
“ stand, working of all the offices for two years, ^spare stores in hand, 
“ instruments, houses, &c." will not exceed twenty-oqe lakhs of rupees, or 
little more than 600 Rupees a mile. * , 

It is to be observed that the construction^ the line, though rapid, is 
Report 9th Feb. 1856 ; “®st part already substantial. The Super- 

para. 81. intendent states, that the line “ for three-fourths 

of the distance from Madras to Calcutta is superior in solidity to any 
ever erected elsewhere.” , ’ 

On some portions of its length, it ^stands without a rival in 
Report 9th Feb. 1856 ; *1^® World. For instance, in the Madras Presi- 

4 >ara. 32. * dcncy, the line for 174 miles is borne on stone 

masonry pillars capped with granite ; while for 332 iniles it is 
sustained “on superb ^rranite, 16 feet high ahove ground, in single 
slabs.” 

It is satisfactory to be able to add, that the Superintendent has offici- 
Report 9th Feb. 18*56 ; stated that the Tariff of charges on the Indian 

linQS “ is now as cheap ag that in use in any other 
“ country having lines of such length as permit a fair comparison with ours.” 

Thus it is stated that in England a message of 20 words, sent 400 
Report 9th Feb. 1866 ; “il®®. ^ould be charged five shillings. The charge 

pom. 70. • Jq* inJia for 24 words to Benares, 420 miles, is 
three shillings. 

Again, in the lines on the Continent of Europe, a message of 24 words 
Report 9th Feb. 1866 ; 8®“* ^om London to Trieste, would cost 22 shil- 

imra. 74. lings. A similar message of 24 words sent from 

Calcutta to Bombay , (about the same distance, 1,61)0 miles, as ftom Lon- 
don to Trieste) would be 1 2 shillings. • 

For a comparison of the charges for greater distances than these, we 
must look to the United States of Am^trica. 

The Superintendent* states, Ihart a message of 16 words, sent from 
Report 9th Feb. 1856 ; New 'Y ork jto New.Orleans, 2,000 miles, would cost 
para. 76. 13 shillings and 6 pence*. A similar message of 

16 words, sent from CaPeutta to Bangalore, 'HjJdch is mor» than 2,000 
miles, costs onl^ fhn shillin|[s. 
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Allusion has been made to the physical difficulties which obstructed 
the formation of the Telegraph lines in India. But these were by no 
means the most serious difficulty with which the Superintendent has 
had to contend. An entire establishment for the working of the lines 
was to be formed frgm the commencement, and the materials from 
which to form it wer^e scanty, and by no means of the best description. 

Bence the Superintendent states, even in his last Report, that his 
Keport 9th Peb. 1856 ; “ tfriof and almost insurmountable difficulty" has 

P®**’ lain in the sudden and simultaneous training of 

some 300 persons, employed in sixty different offices. And while the 
Superintendent affirms that the signallers generally are expert and 
capable of accurate manipulation, yet in respect of steadiness and other 
requisite qualities he records^ that there is both room and need for great 
improvement. 

I could myself bear testimony to the accuracy and rapidity witlf which 
the Telegraph is worked, but I prefer to quote the recorded statements 
of the Superintendent. 

Referring to allegations of inaccuracy in the Telegraph Department, 
the Superintendent observes — “ I can further establish by facts and 
“ official records beyond dispute, that the Indian lines have already 
“ accomplished performauiies of rapidity in the transmission of intelli- 
“ gence, which equal that achieved on the American lines. 

“ We have repeatedly sent the first bulletin of overland news in 40 
Koport 9th Feb. 1856; “ minutes from Bombay to Calcutta, 1,600 miles. 

78. « We have delivered despatches from Calcutta to 

“ the Governor General at Ootacamuud, during the rainy season, in three 
‘‘ hours, the distance being 200 miles greater than from London to Sebas- 
“ topol. We have never failed for a whole year in delivering the mail 
“ news from England tdd Bombay within twelve hours." 

The feuperintendeSit has been permitted by the, Hon'ble Court to 
proceed, a second tinie to England an^ to America, to obtain the means 
of improving our present system and of extending, it still further. 

Several new lines are in contemplation within India itself 

The Supreme Government has further expressed its readiness to co- 
operate with the Government ofiCeylon in Extending the Indian linos 
from the Presidency of Madras to Point dn Galle. 

And, as the Hon'ble Court has indicated its willingness to join in any 
practicable scheme for. laying dowp'a Submsjrine Telegraph adloss the 
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Mediterranean and the Indian Sea», it may be hoped that the system of 
Electric Telegraphs in India may yet one day be united with those which 

ft 

envelope Europe, and which already seek to stretch across the 4 /ltlantic 
Ocean. • 

It is not the object of the Gbvernment of Ind^ to derive any surplus 
Report 9 th Feb. 1866 ; revenue from its Telegraph , establishment. If, 
para. 7 . therefore, mention is here made of the financial 

results of the year, it is only for the purpose /if" showing the important 
fact, that increasing resort is made to the Telegraph for the transaction of 
private business throughout the country. The Superintendent states, that 
the “ monthly cash receipts have, even in the first year, very largely ex- 
“ ceeded the sum anticipated Cnamely 10,00t) Kupees), and that they 
“ exhibit a steady aud constant increase fron> month to month.” 

The Political and the Military advantages which the Government of 
the cofintry derives* from the posse.ssion of such an engine of power are 
too obvious to call for notice. But*two remarkable instances of its efficacy, 
which have fallen within my own immediate knowledge, will afford an 
illustration of its political value, which will not be without interest 

When H. M.’s 10th Hussars were ordered with all speed from Poona 
to the Crimea, a message requesting instructions regarding their des* 
patch was one day received by me at Calcutta,^rom the Government of 
Bombay, about nine o’clock in- the morning ; instructions were forth- 
with sent off by the Telegraph in reply, and an answer to that reply 
was again received at Calcutta from Bombay in the evening of the same 
day. A year before, the same communications, for the despatch of 
speedy reinforcements to the seat of war, which occupied by the Tele- 
graph no more than twelve hours, could not have Jbeen made in less 
than thirty days. 

The other instance is of a similar character : — 

When it was resolved to send Her Majesqr’s 1 2th Laifcers from 
Bangalore to the Crimea, instead pf Her Majesty’s *l4th Dragoops from 
Meerut, orders were i^prihwith despatched by Telegraph direct to the 
Begiment at Bangalore. * • * 

The Corps was imnlediately ght ready for service. It inarched 200 
miles to Mangalore, and was there befioro the transports were ready to 
» receive»it. • . 

In both cases the effect was the same.* The Electric Telegraph 
enabled the Au^orities ip India t(/ give to Her Majesty’s Government, 
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ill its hour of need, two magnificent Cavalry Corps of not loss than 
1,300 sabres; and to despatch them to the Crimea with a promptitude 
and timely alacrity which exceeded all expectations, and which in the 
circumstances of the previous ♦year would have been utterly imprac- 
ticable. , 

Note. — I venture to ojld another and a recent instance 
of tljje political value of the Electric Telegraph, which has 
occurred since this Minute waa^igned. 

On the 7 th February, as soon as the administration of 
Oude was assumed by the British Government, a branch 
Electric Telegraph from Cawnpore to Luclyiow was forth- 
with commenced. In eighteen working days it was com- 
pleted, including the laying of a Cable, 6,000 feet in length, 
across the River Ganges. ^ 

On the morning on whicli I resigned the Government 
of India, General Outram was asked by Telegraph, “ Is all 
well in Oude ?” — The answer, “ All is well in Oudo,” was 
received soon after noon, and greeted Lord Canning on 
his first arrival. (Signed) D. 

of a general system of T^egraphs to* the Governor General in Coun- 
cil, it was observed, “ Everything, all the world over, moves faster 
now-a-days than it used to do, except the transaction of Indian 
businesa” 

Whoever shall peruse the paragraphs that have just been written 
Minute, l4th April bo ready to admit, that, so far as the Electric 

1862, p. 9. Telegraph is concerned, the reproach 6f tardi- 

ness has been removed. 

Furthermore, I make bold to say that, whethe? regard be had to 
promptitude of executive action, to speed and solidity of construction, 
to rapidity of organization, to liberality of changq, or to the early realiza- 
tion and vast magnitude of increased political influence in the East, the 
achievement of the Hon’ble Company in the establishment of the Elec- 
tric Telegraph in India may challenge comparison with any public 
enterprise*' which has been carried into execution in recent times, among 
the Nations of Euro|)e or in America itself. 

< ' 

74. Although conspicuous plac^ has been given to those great 
measures of public improvement, on which I hive dwelt in*- the preced- 
ing paragraphs at a length which- only their ^eat importance and value 
will justify, many measures remain to be told which are well “worthy 
of note, in covmexiou the commerce, the resources, the products, 
the communications, is^nd the gencjvil improvement of the country. 


I have now given 
a brief history of tho 
construction of the 
working and of the 
results of the Electric 
Telegraph in India. 

In the Minute in 
which, as Governor of 
Bengal, I first pro- 
posed the constJruction 
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75. In connexion with Commerce and Navigation, it may be men- 

tioned, that, within the last eight years, differential djitios on foreign 
bottoms have been abolished. • 

The Coasting trade of India has be8n set entirely free. 

An Act has been passed for the discouragemeii^t of Crimps and for 
the Registry of British Seamen. , 

The duties levied in the Ports of India were already so light, that 
there has been little inducement to touch the# Tariff, unless it had been 
for the purpose of enhancing the rates in justice to the general revenues 
of India. 

The Tariff, however, has been in some degree simplified ; and its 
operation has been extended to the ports in the Provinces of Tenasserim, 
Arracan and Pegu. • 

Restriction on the Salt trade of the North-Western Provinces has 
been removed. ^ 

76. Early in 1854, a Commissioner waKS appointed to investigate and 
report upon the whole question of the manufacture and sale of Salt in India. 

The appointment of the Commissioner was made with especial refer- 
ence to the question of the practfcibility of controlling the manufacture 
of Salt in Bengal by mean» of a system of Exci^. 

It has been a cause of jnst jiissatisfaction to the Supreme Government, 
that the submission of the Report on this subject has been so long delayed, 
and that it has pnly^ust been transmitted to the Home Authorities by 
the Commissioner, Mr. Plowden, and even now in an imperfect state. 

In the mean time the sanction of the Supreme Government has been 
given to an experiment being made under the authority of’ the Lieiite-^ 
nant-Governor of Bengal, for the manufacture of Salt, in one District 
within his jurisdiction, under a system of Excise. The experiment is 
still in progress. 

• 

77. A duty on thp import of raw cotton in^o the North-Western 

Provinces has been abolished. ^ * • 

The Frcmtier customs duties in the Punjab having been found to 
be a cause of vexatious oppressioit to the population, while the stim 
they gave to the Treasury wa» comparatively inconsiderable in amount, 
they were wholly abolished ; and their place Was supplied principally 
by a Tax on Salt from the Mines. 

V 
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At the same time the duty on the Salt taken from the Trans-Indus 
mines was madp exceedingly light : the object there being, not the 
realization of Revenue, but the maintenance of tranquillity and of 
an effectual control over the interests and the conduct of the Hill tribes. 

In like manner, juid for similar reasons, all Customs and all Export 
duties upon the River Indus were abandoned; and ultimately the 
Lavd Frontier Customs were abolished in Sinde, as they had previously 
been in the Punjab. • . 

Upon the same principle the Land Frontier Customs between the 
Territories of His Highness the i^izam and the British Provinces which 
surround it have been wholly given up, and are no longer levied upon 
any part of the Frontier. ’ c 


78. While efforts have thus been made, in various province^ of the 
Empire, to give full freedom to the course of trade, the Government 
of India has been sedulous in originating and encouraging endeavours 
to discover and bring to use the hidden resources of the Indian 
Territories. 

• « 

79. The great acquisition which Igis been made hy the possession 
of the Cotton districts ofc Berar and Nagpore has already been noticed. 

Attention has also been given to the cotton which is produced 
in the Upper Districts of Pegu. A gentleman, having practical 
knowledge of the subject, was deputed to examine %e Districts beyond 
Prome and Thayct Myo. His report, altkough meagre, was encourag- 
ing in a certain degree. 

80. The cujtivation of Tea in Assam has prospered in a remark- 
able degree. 

The plant has also been largely introduced into the Upper Districts 
of the North-West Provinces. Some years ago plantations were esta- 
blished in the Deyr&h Dhoon and in Rumaon and GurhwaJ. 

More recently Mr. Fortune has been emplqyed to bring plants and 
seeds in large quantities from China, and to engage Chinese workmen 
for the manufacture of the tea. ' 

The cultivation has extended along the Himalayaa Extensive plan- 
tations are now, growing up on the Jieights towards Rangra, and 
an experimaatal plantation has been formed on the Murree Hills 
above Rawul Pindee, Further ,t0 the E^tward, 'ii* Eumaon and 
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Gurhwal, the Zemindars have adopted the cultivation of the plant 
themselves. 

Very larjge quantities of tea are now manufacture^d every jear. It 
sells readily, at a high price. 

There is every reason to belihve that the cultivation of the tea plant 
will be very widely spread in future years, and tfiat the trade in tea 
produced in India will become considerable in extent. 

* 81. An Agricultural and Horticultural Society having been esta- 

blished in the Punjab, the Government has given to it a liberal annual 
contribution, and constant support and aid. 

Different kinds of seeds have been procured from Europe for the 
improvement of agriculture yi that Province. • 

The growth of Flax has been largely encouraged, and the cultiva- 
tion of it at once extended to very considerable dimensions. 

Aft experiments for the growth of Silk having been undertaken, 
workmen skilled in the business, mulberry plants, and every other 
requisite were provided abundantly by the Government. 

Measures have also been taken for preserving the breed of horses 
which was formerly much prisi^d in the Punjab. 

And, to aid the exertions of th© Society for introducing a better breed 
of sheep into the eountry. Merino rams were j)rocured by the Govern- 
ment, and application was^made for the importation of a further supply 
from the Australian Colonies. 

An experiment^ has been made of the practicability of introducing 
a breed of sheep into Fegu.* The practicability had always previously 
been denied ; but the success which lias already attended the establish- 
ment of large flocks in Upper Pegu gives the strongest reason to be- 
lieve that the animal will speedily be naturalised in those districts, anJ 
multiply. The Natives show a strong desire to possess them. They 
thrive perfectly, and are singularly fruitful. , • 

The object is one of great importance ; for the absence of sheep leads 
to a privation in respect of food, which is severely felt not only by the 
European Soldiers in the Province, but ^ also by afl of every class who 
are employofi therein, r ^ • 

Corresponding measures for the enqpuragement of agriculture have 
not heeQ. waiting in the elder Provinces ; and *a large^ pecuniary grant 
was recently sanctionedf by the Supreme Gtpvernment, ^n the appli- 
cation of the Getvernment of Madras, for the establishment of pe- 
nodical Agricultural Shows within that Presidenc;^. 
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82. The preservation and renewal of Forests in different parts of 
India is an object of the highest public importance, which until 
lately liad not teceived the attention it deserved. Rules have now 
been laid down, and appointgients have been made, which it is 
hoped will for the future have the eflfeet of preventing all unthrifty ma- 
nagement of the forests, on which we must mainly depend for the supply 
of necessary timber } while the renewal of the trees, as well as their pre- 
servation, will be provided for. 

With that view a Conservator of Forests was appointed in Pegu, as 
soon as we obtained possession of the Province. 

A similar Officer has been appointed for Tenassorim and Martaban. 

The principal forests from which our supply of timber for public pur- 
poses in Hindostan was derived belonged to the Government of Oude. 
They have heretofore been beyond our control, but they will now be 
carefully regulated and preserved. 

A transit duty was until lately levied on the export of timber grown 
on grants of land made to private persons in the Deyrah Dhoon. This 
transit duty has been relinquished. But for the proper conservancy of 
forests in the Dhoon, it has been deemed accessary to prevent the felling 
of timber without the sanction of a Sujperintendent 'of Forests, who is 
appointed by the Government to ensure due precaution being taken 
against the waste and injury to the forests \^ich had hitherto-* gone on 
unchecked. 

Similar endeavours have been made for the preservation of the forests 
within the Hill States. But as most of these bdong to Hill Chiefs, the 
attainment of the object at which the Government aims is beset with 
difficulties. . 

' Regulations, however, have been laid down for the management and 
for the renewal of those forests over which the Government can exercise 
control. * ^ 

A complete emmination of all the forests upon the Sutlej and Beas 
has been made by an Officer appointed by the Govermnent of India, and 
every precaution has loeen taken their future preservation and thrifty 
maiiagement, by leasing tracts of forests for our cwn use, by the prohibition 
of burning the hill sides, and by^the exercise' of such influence as can be 
used with the improvident and ignorant ^petty potentates to wjiom the 
forests for thp most part l;}6long. 

Throughout the whole Punjab^ the Government, lats^ well as private 
persons, ‘is almost wholly dependent for a supply of timber upon the forests 
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in Chumba and in the Territories of Maharaja Gholab Sing. To facili- 
tate the supply, and to prevent extortion, a Government Agency has 
been established with wholesome eflfect. * ^ 

The plains of the Punjab are wholly destitute of forest trees! Shortly 
after our occupation of the Province instructions were issued by the 
Government, with a view to the gradual removal of this great want. 
It is hoped that the measures which were enjoined,* and which have been 
vigorously carried into effect, may in due time produce the results which 
the Government has had in view. But the process must needs be slow, 
and if success shall ultimately be attained, it must be the work of time. 

83. During the last eight years, persevering efforts have been made 
to render available the miupral wealth which this country is believed to 
possess. 

At the present time two principal necessities which press upon the 
Government, and lire felt to be essential to the interests.of the commu- 
nity, are Iron and Coal. Every .possible effort has been made, and is 
still making, to supply those great necessities. 

84<. Immediately after the annexation of the Punjab, an examina- 
tion of the Salt Range was made, with a view to determine the extent of 
the Coal within *it, of which seams had been found at Kalabagh. 

The result of the examination unfortunately established that the 
coal discovered at Kalfibagh was a mere lignite, inconsiderable in 
quantity, and almost wortfiless in quality ; and that the Salt Range 
contained no beds of real coal. 

More recently the*ho^es of the Government were raised by the 
announcement of the discovery of coal in Pegu. But here also the 
seam unfortunately proved to be of inconsiderable extent. There is, 
however, good reason to hope that workable seams of coal may yet be 
found,' io where, as well as in the Tenasserim Provinces, the mine- 
ral has been discovered at various points. , • 

Mr. Oldham, a gentleman possessing scientific^ and practical know* 
ledge of the subject, was appointed by the Court of Directors to make 
full examination of the Districts *n nfhich Coal might be present. ‘Mr. 
Oldham ha^ already examined tli^ principal Districts of Bengal, 8ylhet, 
and Tenasserim, and he Is now carrying on his investigations in the 
Nerbudda Valley. , , 

There is no doubt* of the existence in India of coal^ abundance ; 
but' the great, difficulty ,of access* to it, and djstance, are formidable 
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impediments in the way of rendering it available for the purposes for 
which it is required. 

85. ' Enquiries regarding the capacity of the Indian Territories as 
an iron-producing country were actively set on foot by the deputation of 
M. Marcadieu, in 1853, as a Geological Surveyor, to examine and report 
upon the iron mines which were said to exist in the hills to, the North 
of Simla. 

Beports were submitted by him on mines at various points. Tliey 
proved the existence of rich iron ores at certain points ; but, from the 
situation of the mines, and the general scarcity of fuel and of water 
in the neighbourhood of them, it did not seem to the Court of Directors 
that the minerals in the Sfmla Hills held .out sufficient inducement to 
the Government to undertake the working of them. 

M. Marcadieu was also employed to enq uire into and report upon 
the supply of Borax, which was said to be found in the Inner Himalayas. 
The enquiry was urgently pressed by the English manufacturers of 
porcelain and pottery. 

The Borax exists in great abundance in a very wild and remote coun- 
try belonging to Maharaja Gholab Sing; 'beyond Spiti and Kooloo. 
The difficulties of access are very great. ' The Mahsfraja has given 
assurance that he will not raise his duty on the article. The Govern- 
ment of India has promised its best aid. But the Chamber cf Com- 
merce in the potteries seems now disinclined to pursue the trade in 
Borax at so remote a point 

The ^on’ble Court deputed Mr. Henwood, a gentleman possessing 
practical experience as well as scientific knowledge of the subject, to 
survey the Districts of Kumaon and Gurhwal, where iron deposits were 
said to abound. 

During the last year the researches of Colonel Drummond and those 
of Mr. Heliwood appeared to the Government of India to have estab- 
lished the practicability and the expediency of commencing mining 
operations in the Districts above-mentioned. Accordingly an experi- 
medtal mining and smelting establishment at the foot of the Eumaon 
HilMiias t)een sanctioned by the Government'; and it is . already in 
progress under the direct control of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Prpvinces. 

Other investigation^ carried on simultaneously by different persons in 
various quarters^Lave been equally successful in the discovery of iroaores. 
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In the Nerbudda Valley, the existence of rich mines of iron have 
been ascertained by local examinations, conducted ^by the surveyors 
of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company, tinder the 
direction of Colonel Kennedy ; and proposals for working thtf mineral 
at Ponassa have, some time since, been laid beforg the Hon’ble Court. 

Ironjias been found, and has been actually, manufactured, very 
recently, in districts near Beerbhoom. , 

Lastly, proposals have during the last ^w weeks been submitted to 
the Government of India by Mr. Hunt, one of the Contractors on the 
East Indian Railway, for leasing ahd working mines of iron and coal 
which he has succeeded in finding in the districts not far from Jubbul- 
pore. 

On these encouraging facts, fair hopes gnay be built, that the present 
most urgent want of India in connection with her material improvement, 
namely, an ample^upply of good iron within her own bounds, may at 
no distant date be abundantly supplied. 

86. Before proceeding todescrfbe the various classes of Public Works, 
which during the last eight* years have been undertaken by the Govern- 
ment for the m*aterial improvement of the country, it should be stated 
that steps have been taken for the execution j)f a Topographical Survey 
of all crtir recent territorial acquisitions, as a measure which is a necessary 
preliminary to all systematic improvement. 

Thus in the Punjab, surveys were very early established, in different 
portions of the Province, and on a large scale. 

The Northern boundary of Pegu has been very accurately laid down 
by Major Allan. It was a work of great difficulty apd delicacy, and has 
been executed with much ability and with complete success. 

A topographical survey of Pegu is already in progress, and a similar 
measure has been directed in the adjoining Province of Martaban. 

Measures have also been ta^pn for obtaining,* as soon aa may be 
practicable, topographical surveys of Nagpore ^and Sinde, as well as 
of the Assigned Districts of Hydetabad. * 

In connection with'this part of the subject, it may be mentioneiJ^ that 
in Central India, the consent of* all the Nativjp States has been obtained 
to the*making of a topographical survey, and to a demarcation of all the 
boundaries between the several Native States, and betwtfen the British 
Territories and, those of Native StatSi^ 
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This measure is of great importance and value, not only with refer- 
ence to the possible, future improvement of those Territories, but for the 
preservation of public tranquillity, which has heretofore been so frequently 
disturbed by feuds arising from disputed boundaries. 


87. Of all the*^ works of public improvement which can be 
applied to an Indian Province, works of Irrigation are the hap- 
piest in their effects upon the physical condition of the people. 
An d foremost among all the wofks of irrigation that the world, 
as yet, has ever seen, stands the Ganges Canal, whose main stream was 
for the first time opened on Ihe 8th April ISSi." 

When the opening of tli« Canal was reported to the Hon’ble Court, 
the work was’thus briefly described ; — 

“ Within fflght years the main lines of the Ganges' Canal, applicable 

Minute Governor Ge- double puipose of irrigation and naviga- 

nerai;datedothMayi854. have been designed, executed, and opened. 

“ Extending over 525 miles id length, measuring in its greatest 
“ depth ten feet, and in its extreme breadth 170 feet, the main 
‘'irrigation line of the Ganges Canal is justly described, ‘as a work 
“ which stands unequalled ^n its class and character among the efforts of 
“ ci-vilizod nations." — (Letter of Lieutenant Goyeraor, April 1854?, p&ra. 8.) 

“ Its length is five-fold greater than that of all the main linos of 
“ Lombardy united, and more than twice the length of the aggregate 
“ irrigation lines of Lombardy and Egypt together — ^the only countries 
“ in the world whose works of irrigation rise abovQ insignificance. 

“ As a single .work of navigation for purposes of commerce, the 
“ Ganges Canal has no competitor throughout the world. No single 
“ Canal in Europe has attained to half the magnitude of this Indian 
“work. It nearly equals the aggregate length of the four greatest 
“ Canals .in France;* it greatly exceeds all the first class Canals of 
“ Holland put together^ and it is greater, by nearly one -third, than the 
“ greatest Navigation Canal in the dJ nllqd States of America. 

have spoken here of the main fine alone. ' When the branches in 
“ progress shall .have been .completed, th'e extent and influence of the 
work will be vastly increased throughout nil its gigantic proportions. 

“ Wonderful and admirable in all respects as the Ganges Ganal is felt 
“ to be, it h#been wellsaid, in the words which the Lieutenant-Governor 
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“ has quoted, ‘ that there is no more striking fact in connexion with it 
“ than that such a truly gigantic undertaking should have been, in its 
" designs, the work of a single intellect, and, in its execution, th» work of 
“ a third part of one man’s professionaWife'.’ " 

All the plans for the prosecution of the wor^5 upon the Canal had 
been formed before the Government of India was placed in my handa 
But of the sum of =£*1,400,000 which had been "expended upon the 
Canal at the time of its opening in 1854, aH excepting dPl 70,000 has 
been granted since my administration commenced. No financial pres - 
sure — no exigencies of war — were suffered to interrupt the progress of 
that great work. Its main lines have now been opened for nearly two 
years. The water has been admitted over* their whole length. The 
works have stood the test, during the last njonsoon, of some of the se- 
verest floods that have ever been known ; and as yet the* success has 
been, in all respectx, complete. 

When the branches shall be £nished, the Canal will extend to about 
900 miles in length. It is estimated that the area which may bo 
irrigated by its waters will not be less than 1,470,000 acres. But none 
can estimate, in their full 'extent, the blessings which its fertilizing in- 
fluence will confer upon millions, whom it will place henceforth beyond 
the reach of those periojlical calamities of season, which from time 
to time/* as in 1837, havp brought upon the plains of Hindostan the 
wide spread desolation of flimine and death. 

I trust I shall not be thought vain-glorious if I say, that the success- 
ful execution and comptbtioh of sucfi a work as the Ganges Canal would, 
even if it stood alone, suffice to signalise an Indian administration. 

I rejoice to know that the gracious favor of the Sovereign was 
promptly shown to the man, whose genius designed, and whose energy 
so rapidly completed, this noble work ; and that Sir Proby Cautley has 
been worthily decorated with high honors from th§ Crown. ’ • 

88. Although the gigantic proportions of the Ganges Canal might 
appear at first sight to dwarf all oftier similar works into insignificance, 
the Government during these yeara hag undertake other irrigation pro- 
jects, which ^rnust also b&regardetl as of great magnitude and importance 
Soon after the annexation of. the Ppjab the sanction of the Govern- 
ment vjas given to the construction of a Ikrge Cana^ with various 
branches, which should he fed try the waters pf ‘the ^vej Ravee, and 
which should be* applied to the irrigation of the Manjh^ (the tract 

O 
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which was chiefly inhabited by the Seikhs,) and of the rest of the Baree 
Doab. , 

Thecwork has been carried on with vigour and success. The main 
line with its branches will extend over not less than 466 miles. Its 
stream will be at its h^d 120 feet in breadth, and 5^ feet in depth, 
diminishing at its lo^yer end to 16 feet in breadth and 2^ feet in depth. 
Its course is intended to be navigable ; and even during the dry season 
of the year the Canal head will roll down a body of water amounting 
to not less than 3,000 cubic feet in each second. 

The Report on the Punjab did* not exaggerate the magnitude or the 
Second Punjab Report; importance of the works in the Baree Doab, when 
P*’*' it stated that the negv canal would be “ second 

“ in India only to the great jGanges Canal, and equal, if not superior, to 
“the finest irrigation canals in Europe.” 

89. In the Mooltan District we found a vast ^number of smaller 
canals, fed by the periodical inundations from the rivers of the Punjab. 
They had been originally dug by the Pathan Governors, and had more 
recently been repaired by Sawun Mull, the father of Dewan Moolraj. 

An OfiScer was appointed to supervise the clearance of the canals and 
Second Punjab Report; <^^6 distribution of 'the waters. ' “The canals,” 

429. it ia^ stated, “ have beeq both enlarged and im- 

“ proved ; and as regards conservancy and suhsidiaiy management they 
“ are in more eflScient order than ever they were, even in the palmy days 
“ of Sawun Mull.” 

The aggregate length of the inundation C&nals in the District of 
Mooltan is upwards of 600 miles. 

90. The Inundation Canals in the Derajat are of local importance ; 
but the streams are troublesome, and the people have not been success- 
ful in their management of them. 

A sttfvey of all these canals was made, and the improvement of 
them is still in progiess. 

In the Cis-Sutlej Province, where surveys for great irrigation works 
weVe completed several years ago, ^uo commencement has yet been made, 
or iSjuld have b^n made, while the expensive works already mentioned 
more urgently demanded the attf^ntion of the Government. 

Some amendment, however, has been^ wrought in those arid yegions 
by a proper /lismbution 4)f the waters of the Gugger and Sursootee 
Rivers, which was effected some years ago by thb exercise of the 
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influence of the Government among the Chiefs of the Seikh protected 
States. 

92. Even the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, where the 

usual abundance of the annual rains di^minishes the necessity *and the 
call for works of irrigation, have*roceived their due share of improve- 
ment under this head ; a comprehensive project 'for the irrigation of 
the Districts of Shahabad and Behar, by a canal froin the Kiver Soane, 
and by large reservoirs which are to be formed by ‘ bunding’ up* the 
streams where they issue from the hills, has been strongly recommended 
to the Hon’ble Court. , 

93. Among many works which have been constructed in the Pre- 
sidency of Madras during^ these years, for the supply of tanlfg and for 
other modes of irrigation, I think it necessary to enumerate only a few. 

A magnificent work has been designedf and executed by Colonel 
Cotton,and his successors, in the construction of the groat Anicut across 
the River Godavery, whereby the means of irrigation will be given to 
very large tracts of country, to which such security against the constant 
risk of famine will bo beyond all value. 

94. For similar purposes jof irrigation, sanction was given to the con- 
struction of a Rf^ulating Dam across the rivers Cauvery and Venaar, 

In ordertorender the water of theKistna availablefor purposesof irri- 
gation, the formation of agreat Aniewt across that river has been sanctioned. 
^ § 

A similar Anicut was sanctioned on the river Peimair, which, while 
it answered the purposes of a bridge, has secured and extended the 
cultivation of a large tract «f Country besidea 

When the Anicut across the River Palar shall be finished, it will 
ensure a supply of water to the tanks on both sides of the, river in the 
Districts of North Arcot and Chingleput, and will ‘confer substantial 
benefit on the whole country within its scope. 

95. In the Presidency of Bombay proposals have bean qiade by a 
Joint Stock Company to undertake the execution^ of great works of 
irrigation throughout the various* Districts of the Presidency, cfti terms 
which are set forth in itis proposals.. The project Ima been submitted ,to 
the Hon’ble Court by t1],e Govemi^enl of India, and acceptance o^he 
proposals of the Company has been recommended, with certain large 
modifications which it is not necessary to specify. 

96. * In Sinde the construction of a canal coi^nectiifg the river Indus* 
with .the Narra Stream has been approved, ^y this yfori the channel 
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of the Narra will be annually and regularly supplied with water, which 
hitherto it has only received by extraordinary inundations once in twenty 
or twenty-five yeara 

The certain result mil be immense benefit to the people of the Pro- 
vince, and consequent increase to its revenue. 

In Lower Sinde the channels of the Foolalie Canal have been cleared 
and improved ; and jn Upper Sinde similar and extensive measures of 
imptovement have been executed on the channel of the Begarie Canal. 


97. Next in order, to works of irrigation, stand works for improving 
the general communicatioi^ of the country. Of these, works of internal 
navigation shall first be noticed. 

98. Already, before 1*848, the Ganges had been covered with a 
flotilla of river steamers, provided as well by Goi^emment asjjy the 
enterprise of private Companies, for conveying the great trade which 
sought passage upon its waters. 

' 99. When the conquest of the Punjab gave the upper stream of the 

River Indus into our. possession, the Govemnmnt was in hopes that private 
enterprise would place river steamers upon its streams even more abun- 
dantly than upon the Ganges. That hope was disappointed. The Govern- 
ment therefore endeavoufed, by its own flotilla, to esttCblish regular 
communication by steam between the sea and the rivers of the Punjab. 

Accordingly, river steamers have for several years periodically made 
the passage from Kurrachee to Mooltan, and there seems no reason to 
doubt that if the steamers were more numerous, more certainly acces- 
sible to the j)ublic, and better adapted to the shallow waters on which 
they ply, their ser^fices would be of infinite benefit to the frontier trade. 

In the mean time the channel of the Indus is becoming the great 
highway between Europe and the North-Western Provinces of our posses- 
siona Troops arrive and depart £rom England by that route. Recruits 
are sent out and invalids are sent hdkne each year by its stream, thus 
avoiding the long andcweaiy march which must otherwise be nxade by 
Caj^tta. Great quantities of heavy fitoresfolloYrthe pame course. And 
passengers in large numbers now by ^preference seek by it a point of 
departure at Bombay. . < 

A proposal Kp besp made by the Gdvemment of Bombay for des- 
patching two steametB on expeinniental trips from Kurrachee direct to 
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Suez. The result of should it prove successful, will add importance 
and value % ste^m communication upon the Indus. 

100. Surveys have been made of the principal rivers of tlye Punjab, 
with a view to the extension of river gmvigation still further into the 
interior of the Province. * 

The Indus may certainly be navigated nearfy as far as Kalabagh ; 
and, at no great expense, it might be made navigalile to Attock. 

Occasional trips have been made by steamers in the rains as far as 
the Military Dep&t at Jhelum ; and although the results of the surveys 
of the other streams cannot be said to be encouraging, there is no 
doubt that internal navi^tion may be extended much further within 
the Punjab than has yet hegn attempted. • 

J 01. Immediately t^fter the occupation of the Province of Pegu, 
of the steam flotilla upon the Ganges was transferred to the Irrawaddy, 
and informs now ^he great vehicle for trade, and for the conveyance of 
supplies between the Frontier an^ the sea. 

This Province is peculiarly adapted for the services of river steamers, 
and it is to be hoped that the flotilla will be largely increased. 

Already a project has been laid before the Hon'ble Court for re- 
moving the obstacles which impede a &ee navigation between the Bassein 
River and the Irrawaddy. 

Sqfveys have been made in the hopes of finding the means of opening 
a similarly free channel between the Pegu River and the River Sitang. 

During last year, there was discovered an excellent channel through 
the creeks, which give»a passage, perfectly safe and open at all times, 
between Bassein and Rangoon. 

A creek already e*xists between the River Sitang and the River 
Salween, in the neighbourhood of Beling, which, it is stated, might &t 
small expense be made navigable throughout the year. 

If, therefore, the channel which has been survgyed betweend;he Sitang 
and the Pegu Rivers should be formed, a contintipus line of internal 
navigation, open at all seasons &f the year, will be available* for rivei 
steamers throughout 1:he whole br^pdth of the Easfem Provinces, fronnthe 
port at the mouth of th^ Basseid River to the anchorage at MotJ m au i . 

1 02. The necessity for the pmploj^ent of regular means of commu* 
nication throughout the Province of Assam u^on the stream of the Rivei 
Burrumpootra, has long been increasingly^ felt. It has lately been 
resolved to upon that river ifach portion of the Ctovemment 
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flotilla upon the Ganges as can from time to time be spared from more 
urgent duties, and application has been made to the Hon’b!fe Court for 
addition^,! steamers to be employed upon the Burrumpootra. 

103. Examination has been made of the stream of the River 
Nerbudda. 

The Report which "iias been published of the result of the examination 
affords little hope tfcat the Nerbudda will ever be rendered a navigable 
river for purposes of trade. 

104*. A survey of the River Godavery, upon the opposite coast, has 
given a result of much more hopefui aspect. 

Although I do not concur with those who hold that, if the streams of 
tlie Godavery and of its tributary the Wyngunga should be made navi- 
gable at all seasons, the cotton trade of Berar and N.agpore would be 
transported by this channel to the Sea, notwithstanding the construction 
of a Railway between those Districts and Bombay, ypt I am fully alive 
to the importance of opening this great, inland navigation, if it be possi- 
ble, for general purposes of communication and trade. The Government 
of India, therefore, has given full sanction to the prosecution, with pro- 
per caution, of the extensive operations which the nature of the river 
channel, so feu* as it is yet known, seems to* render indispensable, before 
the Godavery can be made a navigable stream. 

105. Besides the measures which have been taken in regardjto navi- 
gable rivers, the means of internal navigation have been considerably 
increased during the last eight years by the completion of various navi- 
gation canals. * » 

Tlie works of the great Ganges Canal and of the Baree Doab Canals, 
both of which, will be available for navigation, hate already been noticed. 
" In the Madras'Presidency considerable improvements and extensions 
have been made in the channel of Cochrane's Canal 

A cap'al has been constructed to connect the Ports . of Porto Novo and 
Cuddalore, in the Dj^trict of South Arcot. 

In coimexion with this work, sanction has been given to the construc- 
tion of a canal along Ifae Eastern Coa^t between the Rivers Adyar and 
Pake*. The general importance of ^tlHs work, to the country is very 
great. It is capable of being prolonged, from f alar to Cuddalore, where 
it would join tie new canaH from Porto Novo, which again is connected 
with the line of water communication between Coimbatore and the sea- 
coast through the Province of Taijore. Thus a long line of inland navi- 
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gation would ultimately be established with great benefit to the coun- 
try. 

In the budget of the year 1855-56, further proposals were.made for 
extending the several lines of internal* navigation at an expense of not 
less than 15 lakhs of Rupees ; and they have beep recommended for the 
approval of the Hon'ble Court 

106. The value of all such channels of inland'navigation as le^ to 
the sea must of course be greatly dependent upon the condition of the 
ports at which they respectively terminate. The public records will show 
that the improvement of ports of shipment has not* been lost sight of- 

107. The access to the Port of Calcutta, for a great part of the im- 
mense trade which flows V) it from Beng&l and other Provinces, lay 
through the Soonderbunds, which were connected with the Hooghly by 
two canals. 

Tliese have been enlarged and deepened. 

The accommodation in the Port of Calcutta for the increa^g number 
of ships which of late years have resorted to it has been considerably 
augmented. 

108. Some alarm having been generally felt that the navigation of 
the Hooghly w£te gradually and yearly deteriorating, and that there was 
some risk of the loss of tjie Port of Calcutta^ by the silting up of the 
chanpefe, an enquiry was directed to be made. 

It was conducted with great deliberation and care, and the Report is 
now before the Government. 

In order {o meet flie ‘wishes of those who desired that precautions 
should be taken to meet the evil which they believed to be approaching, 
renewed examination was made of the River Mutlah, a channel in the 
Soonderbunds lying to the Eastward, and navigable for the largest 
ships to within twenty-five miles of Calcutta. 

The result of the examination was satisfactory. . 

An experiment has lately been tried of lading % ship in the Mutlah. 
The stream has been buoyed by the Government, the advice of the 
Government Officers ias been given, ^nd every other assistance has been 
afforded to tjiose who hare been turning their attention to the new chflMaeL 

It may be added, thafbeforaany s^eps were taken which could draw 
attontipn" to the possible future importanife of the jlutlah, I took 
the precaution of purclksing on behalf of GoyeMiment,and for an incon^ 
siderable sum, th« large estate whicii tjccupied the site where the new 
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port must be placed, if the trade should be diverted to the Mutlah 
Channel. 

. As Br further measure of improvement for the Port of Calcutta a pro- 
ject has been entertained for throwing a bridge across the Kiver 
Hooghly. Boring operations have already been commenced ; and the 
subject, in all its parts, in now under consideration. 

,109. The accommodation of the Harbour of Bombay has been im- 
proved by the addition and extension of piers, and by the recovery of 
Moodee Bay at a large expense from the sea ; whereby ground for a 
Railway Terminus, a Custom Housfe, Basin, &c., will be obtained and 
much additional space will be secured. 

The works which have been sanctioned for bringing a supply of water 
into the Island of Bombay may properly be included among the improve- 
ments of its Port. A lake is to be formed at Vehar, on the Island of Salsette, 
by ‘ bunding' up the stream which flows from the hills in that vicinity. 

For this great work the Government has consented to advance 25 
lakhs oT Rupees, secured by an increase of the house assessment in the 
Island of Bombay. 

110. The Harbour of Kurrachee has also been much improved. 
Until of late, the Harbour was supposed *to be inaccessible during the 
monsoon. Its accessibility^ at that season hap now been fully proved ; 
and communication with Bombay and all oth^r quarters will toutinue 
uninterrupted throughout the year. 

111. Measures have been recommended for the improvement of 

the Harbours of Coringa and Coconada. * * 

112. Complaints having frequently been made of the unprotected 
state of the Barbour at Singapore, heavy batteries have been constructed, 
to an extent which the Militaiy Engineers have considered to be amply 
sufficient for the ordinary defence of the port 

113. ‘ Lights, Buoys, and Pilots have been provided for the Port of 
Rangoon, and provision is now being made for the new Port of Dalhousie 

*on the Bassein River. 

• 11 4 As a measifre of the utjiost importance lo the trade with these 
Potter and with Idonlmein, the construction of< a Lighthouse upon the 
Alguada Reef, to the Southward, of Cape Negrais, has been strongly re- 
commended to the BLon’ble Court 

The portly of the Indiai,n Territories are compWatively few in number, 
and for the most part, of little lurtural value. 
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The statement now given will show that the Ooverinnent of India 
during these years has, at least, endeavoured to turn them to the best 
account. 

115. I have only to add that a new Cod§ of Rules for the regulation 
and conservancy of Indian Porfe has lately been passed into law. It 
was much required, and will be of great value to the interests of naviga- 
tion and trade. 

116. It remains for mo to advert to Ihose works of improvement 
by which the land communications o4’ the country have during the last 
ciglit years been opened up and amended. 

117. The introductioi]^ into India of the greatest improvement which 
man s invention has yet applied to the means of movement and carriage 
by land, namely, the Locomotive Engine upon iron rails, has already 
been fully narratecj. 

118. It wouM be impossib^p to compress within the limits I wish to 
observe an enumeration of all the works which have been executed or 
sanctioned by the Government of India for the improvement of inland 
communication, by means of ordinary roads, during the past eight years. 
I shall notice mierely a few of the leading lines. 

119. The Grand Trunk Road, which had, speaking generally, been 
completed as far as Delh^ has been carried on without interruption. 

In the Lower Provinties many large bridges have been con- 
structed ; but it must unfortunately be added that several have been 
destroyed by* the fopce vi floods ; and their place must again be 
supplied. 

Until a bridge shall be built across the River Soane, a formidable work, 
whose accomplishment must still be regarded as remote, the passage %f 
the river will present vexatious difficulties and cause excessive delays. 
To obviate these, as far as may be possible, the Government is engaged 
in laying down a Causeway of stone across the rjyer bed. This work, 
though but a temporary expedient, will be productive in the nieaa time 
of great public beneftt. , • 

Without imputing Jblame iif ^y quarter, it must be observetLiJi^t 
during these years the piiogres^ that has been made in the Trunk Road 
between Delhi and the Sutlej appears to havfe been slow. The difficul- 
ties, however, have been great, and the road is now approaching t5 
completion. 

H 
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120. When the Punjab became a British Province, the prolongation 
of the Grand Trunk Road across its breadth was seen to be an object of 
primary importance. Accordingly the line has been carried from Loodia- 
nali by Julluudur to the Beas, aiid<ithence by Umritsur to Lahore, and from 
Lahore by Wuzeerabadj Jhelum, Rawul ‘Pindee, and Attock, to Peshawur. 

Every natural difficulty that can be conceived has been encountered ; 
vast fxpense has beeri incurred ; but the road is rapidly approaching to 
completion, and by its usefulness will repay a thousand-fold the labor 
and the treasure it has cost. 

121. Sanction.has been given‘to the construction of a road from 
Patna by Gya to join the line of the Grand Trunk Road. This is per- 
haps the most important cross-road in the ,Lewer Provinces, and the 
traffic upon the line of country is said to be exceedingly great. The pre- 
sent line will form an essential branch of the Grand Trunk Road, and 
when the Railway shall have been constructed on the Patna and Mirza- 
pore line, the road will become of still greater importance as a feeder to 
the Railwaj', 

1 22. A road, available at all seasons of the year, has been formed 

from Cuttack to Ungool and Sumbulpore, »a«d has usefully opened up 
that wild tract of country. * • 

123. A line of the utmost importance has^ been constructed from 

Dacca to Akyab. ^ 

An improved communication with the Province of Arracan had long 
been much required ; but when political necessity cbmpelled the Go- 
vernment to take possession of Pegu, it became «.n object of vital im- 
portance to the Government to be able to command the means of com- 
municating with Pegu by land, so that it might fiave the power at all 
tfties of despatching troops from Bengal to Pegu, for reinforcement or 
in relief, without being obstructed by the sepoys’ conditions of enlist- 
ment, whiqh entitled him to refuse to proceed on service by sea. 

The work has b§en very costly, and attended with serious difficulty, 
from the ‘pestilential climate of much *of the country through which it 
passea ' 

Jton ferry-boats have been provqjetl to fapilitate the passage of 
‘ troops across the rivers which lie in thejway. • 

From Akyab to a poiAt behind the Island of Ramree, the troop will 
be conveyed by an inland creek navigatioh, which has been carefully 
examined and arranged. iVom thisp)int the troops wiU cross the Toun- 
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ghoop Pass into Pegu by a road, which will be particularly noticed here- 
after. N , 

124. A project for a road from Calcutta to Dacca, there to join the 
Dacca and Akyab Road which has just been described, was called for ; 
but the natural difBculties between Jessore and pacca appeared, for the 
present at least, to be insuperable. 

1 25. With respect to district roads the Government of Indja lias 
consented that the ferry funds of the Lower Provinces and the tolls 
levied on the Nuddea Rivers and on the Calcutta Canals, amounting in 
all to about five lakhs a year, should* be thrown together as a fund for 
the construction and maintenance of district roads. 

The distribution of ^edundswill be made by the Local Government, 
on the principle that no district road shal} be formed from the fund 
until due provision shall have been made for its maintenance by means 
of local resources. , 

126. In the 'Province of the Punjab, besides the great Trunk Road 
from Lahore to Peshawur, to which reference has already been made, a 
vast extent of road has been constructed during the last seven years, for 
every different purpose, MiHtary, Commercial, and Local. To enumerate 
them would be tedious. A full description of them will be found in the 
First and Second Punjab Reports, and more especially in the Punjab 
Road Report, all of whiqji have been printed. 

127. In Pegu the difficulties which impede the formation of roads 
are similar to those which render the construction of them in a perma- 
nent form alniost impossible in Bengal. 

Excepting the road from Prome to Meeaday, no continuous line has 
yet been executed in the new Province j but Surveys have been exe- 
cuted for three great lines of road, 

1st, — From Rangoon to Prome ; 

2nd , — From Rangoon by Pegu to Toungljoo ; 

3rd , — From Martaban by Sitang and Shoeyg^een to Tounghoo. 

The impediments to be overcome on all these lines are very serious: 
the cost will be excesiive. Nevertheless, it is to be hoped, that they .will 
be undertaken with vigor and 'prosecuted to a successful couohtsyjn. 
Their effect will be incalculably great. ^ 

1 28. In the new Provinces of Nagpore ahd Hyderabad, the impossi- 
bility of providing a fuH establishment of Enjgioeers al present has pro^ 
vented any genesal plan of public works being formed. 
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129. In Sinde a complete system of roads from Kurrachce to tlio 
Northern boundary was proposed by th^ Commissioner. They will bo 
executed gradually, but as speedily as the necessary agency for their 
construction can be found. 

130. The principal systems of roads which have been projected 
within our new Provinces, and some other leading works, have now been 
enumerated. I abstaBa from mentioning in detail the roads which have 
been sanctioned in the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay ; for, 
although the returns before me show that those roads are exceedingly 
numerous, and that in the aggregate their cost amounts to an enormous 
sum, the aggregate is made up of so many single items, which though of 
great local importance, are ctf little general mterest, that the recital of 
them would be tedious, and (jf no obvious profit for any purpose. 

131. Two important works have been reserved for separate notice, by 
reason of the peculiarity of their situation and of ,thc circumstances 
under which they have been carried on rwith singular” success — I refer to 
the mountain roads in the Himalaya and in the Gomah Ilange of Arracan. 

The Hindostan and Thibet Road, when it shall have been comjdctcd, 
will (as its name imports) connect the Plains of Hindostan with the 
Frontier of Thibet. A full and most interesting Report 'upon this road 
has been prepared by Lieutenant Briggs, the 0/ficer who has borne the 
chief part in constructing it. The Report willi^iortly bo published. All 
description of the road in this paper shall, therefore, be confined to tiic 
merest outline. 

The work had its origin in the desire entoVtahied by tlio Government 
to abolish and to remove all pretext for defending Begarce (or the system 
of employing the forced labor of coolies) in the Hills. So far as the 
(fovemment was concerned, that system had the sanction of treaties ; for 
every Chief was bound, whenever he should be called upon, to find upon 
his own part bands of 1/rborers for the temporary service of the State. 

The Governmeijt has always remunerated amply the coolies who were 
so employed for the time they served ; but the money was usually in 
great measure taken frdm them by their own Chiefs 6n their return. They 
wfisfti/orced to travel great distances, an^ in many ways tl^ey suffered 
oppression from the duty. ^ • 

The abuse 'of the systfem by private individuals was lelieved . to be 
great, though every endea^^our upon the part of the Government was 
steadily made to check it 
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Yet tlio evil of the system itself was unavoidable by any means. So 
long as the Hill roads, even ^to the English Settlonjents and military 
stations, continued to be little better than mountain 4)aths, no 
other labor than that of men could transport whatever was to be 
carried, and no substitute for Begaree could be found. The first step 
therefore, and the Only step necessary for the abolition of Begaree, was 
to construct a system of roads which would admit of "all articles, beino- 
carried upon boasts of burden, or even dragged in wheeled conveyances 
of various kinds. 

For the furtherance of this purpose a road, first designed by Major 
Kennedy, and executed by Lieuten^t Briggs, has been constructed from 
the plains at Kalka to the Hill station of Sirftla, It is about fifty miles in 
length. It is already sixteen feet in breac^th, and has nowhere a steeper 
gradient than three feet in the hundred, constituting a hardly percep- 
tible iriso. m , 

From this road, branches have been carried to the military stations at 
Kussowleo and Subathoo, and a branch is now being formed to connect 
those stations with the Plains towards the Sutlej. 

Before long the dlstancfe from Simla to Kalka will bo considerably 
shortened by a*tunnel which* is now being formed, and wheeled carriages 
will be placed upon thcjroad. 

From Simla, the Ration most remote from the Plains, the road 
towards Thibet has been formed as yet on a .smaller scale, and it is * 
still incomplete. 

In many portion# of*ts length from Simla to the Valley of Chini, 
which is its pre.sent terminus, the road is finished to a breadth of six feet, 
and is generally used. 

It is easy to conceive the obstacles which must be met and overcome, 
among the valleys and forests and cliffs of the mighty ranges of the 
Himalayas, for the right formation through the; midst of them of a road 
whic^i is everywhere to conform to the gradient already mentioned of 
three in every hundred feet ; nor can rapid progress be expected ; but 
the difficulties are yielding one by ^one. The ‘greatest difficulty of all, 
namely sc,arcity of labor, admits of no remedy, for labor , 

Plains is, for such a purpose, ofjittlc yaluc in the Hills. Nevertheless a 
steady progress has been made. ^ , 

Within a year, I* trust that the completion of the road to Chini will 
enable the Qovtrnment to try an •experiment which I have long had 
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much at heart, but which, until the road should be completed, could not 
be carried into execution, I mean the establishment of a Convalescent 
Station for sick European soldiers in the Valley of ChinL 

Medical testimony and personal experience combine to encourage the 
belief to which I strongly^ hold, that such an institution would be pro- 
ductive of sanitary benefits for the European soldiers of the Army in 
India,, such as no liill Wtion in the Himalayas has yet been found to 
give, and such as would indirectly produce essential advantage for the 
State. 

When, too, the road shall be codipleted to Chini, and still more when 
it shall be carried as far as the Frontier of Thibet, it may be expected 
that the form of trade which now shows every article conveyed in a 
little pack upon the shoulder of a goat will disappear, and that the 
commerce with Thibet will assume, both in quantity and value, the con- 
siderable proportions which all who arc well-informed, upon the subject 
have anticipated for it. 

Above all, I trust that whenever the completion of the road shall af- 
ford the means of traver^ng the Hills as readily as the Plains, Begarec, 
both for public and private purposes, will be* afoolisbed ; that recurrence 
to it under any pretext will be prohibited ; and that the treaty right of 
the Government will be reserved solely for tipies of war or for some 
such great occasion of public emergency as, I tru^, may never arise. 

Thus the construction of this Hill road will become a lasting blessing 
to the people of the Hills, as it is even already a lasting honor to the 
Government of the East India Company, by one ‘'of whose many able 
and energetic Officers it has been mainly carried into execution. 

• 

' 132. The construction of the Hill road over the Tounghoop Pass, 
from Arracan into Pegu, arose out of the necessity which occupation of 
the new Province had created for direct military communication, by land, 
with the Presidency of Bengal • 

With great difficulty and labor 150 elephants had forced their way 
over the mountains and through the forest in 1852, to aid the opera- 
tions' 0^ the Army at Prome. The nati^l obstacles were very great. 
The mountains were lofty, the for^ts dense, and the climate for a large 
portion of the year pestilential. There was little water to be found, and 
nt> labor was procurable .except that of Burman villagers, disinclined 
to toil of any kind, and afraid to commit themselves to our service. 
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These difficulties seemed at first to make the formation, within a rea- 
sonable time, of a road across tl\e Gomah Range almosl^ a desperate hope. 
Nevertheless the vigor and perseverance and remarkable taft of Lieu- 
tenant Forlong, the Officer to whom tlie work was committed, overcame 
every obstacle with a speed whi^ far outran our liveliest hopes. 

The range was everywhere surveyed. A line of- road was formed _ 
Burmese laborers were collected ; were trained to the peculiar ,work ; 
were induced to submit to organization ; and even roused to emulation, 
and effectual industry. It was not until the end of December 1853 
that the work was fairly commenced.* In the spring of 1855, the Arracan 
Battalion, with all its baggage and followers, marched over the road 
from Prome to the sea. • , • 

The road is now rapidly approaching t (2 completion. In the Anacan 
Section, 20 miles are opened for carts to 15 feet bf breadth, and 30 miles 
to a breadth of frmn 6 to 9 feet. In the Pegu Section, §l miles in the 
Plains have been completed to ^ width 0124 feet, and 22 bridges have 
been built. 

In the mountains on the Pegu side 20 mijes have been opened for 
carts to a breadth of from* 12* to 20 feet, and 24 miles from 6 to 
10 feet. • 

Arrangements havp been made for shelter and for water, and the 
Sth Regiment of Irregplar Cavalry are just about to march over 
the road. * 

If due regard be had to the difficulties which stood in the way of such 
an undertakifig, and whidli have already been adverted to, and if it be 
remembered that the working season in the Qomah Hills lasts only from 
December to April, i^ so long, and that consequently tlm working year 
is no more than five months in duration, the Hon’ble Court will feel 
that the construction of the Arracan Hill road by Lieutenant Forlong, 
tmder the circumstances, and with the speed and success that have been 
descrijped, is an achievement which is highly houprable to himseK and 
to the Service of the East India Company. 

133. Lest, in lAy anxiety to^void an enunferation of single works, 
which migjit prove tedious and uninteresting, I should create U]^4bg 
minds of those who may itead this Miqute an impression that the atten- 
tion and the revenue which have been devoted by the^ Supreme Govern- 
ment to the prosecutioh of public works in ^dia of late ^ears have been 
less in amount has sometimes heen supposed, I beg to recall to recol- 
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kiction the aggregate sum which has yearly of late been expended on 
public works in Ijidia. I 

The charges on account of public works in the year 1853-64 rose to 
252^ lakhs, or dP 2,625,600. « 

The charges on acqpunt of public works for the year 1854-55 rose 
still higher to 299‘f lakhs, or very nearly £ 3,000,000 Sterling. 

Qf this aggregate sum in each year a very large proportion was 
expended on new works. 

The charge for extraordinary public works alone, in the year 1855-56, 
is estimated at 224J*lakhs, or nearly* dP 2,250,000 Sterling. 

The simple statement of these figures affords the means to all of 
forming at once an estimate 6f the real extent to which the Government 
of India in recent years ha? carried the execution of public works, 
designed for the improvement of the Indian Territories. 

134. Wlvle the Government of India has thus, been earnest in its 
endeavors to urge the prosecution of now works of pYiblic advantage, it 
has not neglected to take due measures for the preservation of the 
magnificent works of fonper times. 

The attention of the Government Kavitfg <)ocn drawn to the fact, that 
the noble arches and other remains of ancient architectifre in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Kootub at Delhi were in sqch disrepair that there 
was danger of their falling in, and of their bei^^g thus lost to thr world, 
immediate orders were given for their preservation. 

At the same time general instructions were issued to the Officers of 
Government, declaring the desire of the Govefnol* General' in Council 
that all such interesting and instructive monuments of former people, 
and former days, should be carefully preserved, and that the executive 
Officers at Agra, Delhi, and wherever such remains are to be found, 
should consider it a part of their duty to see that they were upheld and 
sedulously car^ld for. r 

Similar orders h?d been issued in the Punjab, with especial reference 
to the buildings there, soon after our occupation of the Province. 

•It is hoped that thele injunctioijs,andthe care of the Civil Authorities, 
and-efethe departmental Officers at earsh spot where architectural monu- 
ments remain, will be effectual ,for their pteservation to still distant 
times. 

135. For, the proper superintendence and control of operations so- 
extensive, and so various as those Which are required for the execution 
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of public works in India, it is manifest that an organization of the high- 
est order must be requisite. ^ 

The system of management which existed in 1848, and continued for 
some years afterwards, was altogether ineffective. *It gave dissatisfaction 
to all alike — to the Officers of the department, to the Government, and 
to the public. The same dissatisfaction was felt by the Hon'ble Court, 
who six years ago directed that a Commission slibuld be appointed at 
each Presidency to enquire into the whole subject. 

The Commission which was appointed in the Presidency of Bengal 
reported decidedly and unanimously* against the system ^hich had been 
pursued by the Military Board, and suggested the general outline of a 
scheme for the future management of the Department of Public Works. 
The principal features of the scheme proposed were these : — 

— That the control of the Department should be taken from 
the Military Board, and should be vested in a Chief. Engineer for 
each Local GOTernment. • 

2nd , — That each Local Government should exercise control over 
public works, Civil and Military, within their respective jurisdictions, 
under certain prescribed limitations. 

Zrd . — Tfant the Chief ^Engineers should be assisted, as at present, 
by Executive Engineers, and where the Province was of sufficient 
exttnt, by Superintepding Engineers also. 

Wl — ^That the Executive Officers should be relieved in respect to 
the departmental accounts by which they had been overwhelmed. 
This system was ultimately adopted for the Presidency of Bengal and 
for its Local Governments. - 

It was subsequently introduced into the Presidency of Madras and 
the Presidency of Bombay, with such modifications of detail as were ne- 
cessary to adapt it to the peculiarities of each Local Government. 

The experience which has been had as yet gives evei^ encourage- 
ment to believe that, as a whole, the system now adopted is calculated 
to fulfil the purposes for which it was framed. 

136. Under the* orders of the Jlon'ble Court ^of Directors, each Local 
Government has been directed to piepare for the Government of 
iJ-t a fixed period in esCbh year, a, Statement showing the public 
works which it proposes to commence or to carry on during the year to 
which the Statement refers. This Statemeiijt, • which has insensibly 
acquired the designation of Budget, is intended to show everv class 

I 
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of public works which is proposed, or in progress, in each local jurisdic- 
tion. Its object „ is to impart methqti to the prosecution of public 
Works, and to enable the Supreme Government and the Hon’ble 
Court to acquire an accurate knowledge of the extent t« which public 
works are being carried on in the different divisions of the Empire, 
to regulate tha expense which is to be incurred, and to control the 
general managemerfc and progress of public works throughout the 
country. 

The Budgets, received and decided upon by the Government of India, 
80 far as its authority extends, are* to be annually submitted to the 
Hon’ble Court. 

1 37. With reference to the power of giving sanction to public works, 
without reference to the Hop’ble Court, it may be observed, that the 
authority of the Governor General in Council now extends to the sanc- 
tion of any wyrk whose cost will not exceed one lakh pf Rupees, and that 
the authority of Governors and LieuAcnant-Goveridora is extended to 
grants of 25,000 Rupees. 

1 38. The Government of India having thus been required to exercise 
a direct and vigilant control over the execution of public works in India, 
it became absolutely necessaiy that it should have professional assistance 
to enable it fitly to perform that duty. Formerly it was wholly without 
any such aid ; latterly, and since the commoncement of Railiways, it 
had become the practice for the Government to refer the engineering 
questions of every sort which came before it to its Railway Consulting 
Engineer. This however was only a temporary expedient, hardly fair 
to the Consulting Engineer, and quite insufficient for the state 6f things 
which had now arisen. 

Accordingly, a Secretary for the Department of Public Works, with two 
Assistants, has been appointed in connexion with the Govemmentof India. 

The Scctetariat of, Public Works has ah'cady become a charge of 
great labor, and of tiae utmost public importance. 

139. It will be readily perceived, that when there has been so great 
an* increase of public* works of late^. ^ears, there* must have been by 
sDUtteemeans a great addition made to the agency by which those works 
were to be executed. This has been the easel 

Military Officers have been withdrawn for this purpose fiom their 
regimental duties in the ,4ztillei7 and in the Line in large and unpre- 
cedented numbers. 
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The expedient is advantageous to the present interests of the Officers, 
and it aflfords a material relief to the present necessities of the Govern- 
ment But there seems good reason for apprehending, that it will, after 
a time, prove deeply injurious to the, military efficiency of the Army, 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that* the experiment will be treated on all 
hands as a temporary one. * 

Her Majesty’s Government gave, some time sfticc, their consent to a 
certain smafl proportion of the Officers of Royal Regiments in India 
being employed in the Department of Public Works. 

Further, an augmentation has been granted by ihe llon’ble Court 
to the Engineers’ Corps in each of the three Presidencies. 

Lastly, the Hon’ble XD^urt has consented to the employment of Civil 
Engineers in the Indian Department, ^many of whom have been 
engaged in this country, while a considerable number have already 
arrived from Englmid. ^ 

StUl further recourse must Vo h&d to this source of supply, if (as I 
earnestly hope) the execution of public works of improvement in India is 
to be followed tip by the Government in future years with steady per- 
severance and with unabated* vigor. 

140. Simultaneously with the great exertions which have been made 
during these years to obtain from every various quarter a present supply of 
Officen»for the Public Wyrks Department, active means have been taken 
to form what, it is hoped, will prove a fruitful source of supply hereafter. 

141. It was the far-seeing sagacity of Mr. Thomason which first 

anticipated tlie necessity^ of training Engineers in the country itself in 
which they were to be employed, and which first suggested an effectual 
method of doing so. On his recommendation, the^Civil Engineering 
College at Roorkee, which now rightly bears his honored name, was 
founded with the consent of the Hon’blo Court It has already been 
enlarged and extended greatly beyond its original limits. * • 

Instruction is given in it •to Soldiers preparing for subordinate em- 
ployment in the Public Works Department, to young gentlemen 
not in the Service *of Government^ and to Natives upon certain 
conditions.. 

A hijiher class for Commissioned pfficers of the Army was created 

O 9 * 

some years ago, at the suggestion of the late bir Charles Napier, ai^d 
the Government has bdfen most ready to cojiiseiit to Officers obtaining* 
leave to study there, as in^thc Soniot Department at Sandhurst. 
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Excellent fruit has already been borne by this Institution. Many good 
public servants h^ve already been sent forth into the Department, and 
application for the services of students of the Thomason College were 
before long received fr&m other -l^cal Governments. 

142. A similar College for Civil Erfgineering has lately been formed 
at Calcutta ; another is in progress of formation at Madras ; and a 
third has been sanctidhed in the Presidency of Bombay. 

143. Subsidiary to the Colleges there has been temporarily sanc- 
tioned a Civil Engineering Class at Lahore, and very recently a Civil 
Engineering Class at Poona. * 

144. In all these Institutions the object will be to provide instruc- 
tion which shall supply its due training to ev^ry separate class required 
for the service of the Government in its Department of Public Works. 

Hitherto, comparatively little has been done in India towards creat- 
ing within itself the engineering skill which is now becoming one* of its 
most urgent wants. But with suchfdd^in prospect Js those which have 
just been described, we may now look hopefully to the future. 

145. Having thus concluded a recital of the measures which have 
been taken of late years for the prosecutioif of material improvements in 
India, it will not be out of place to make mention here of the progress 
that has been made during those same years ^towards the removal of 
certain noted evils, which have long been just causes of national 
reproach, and which have been viewed with considerable interest even 
by the community in England. The noted 'evils to whfch I refer are 
Suttee, Thuggee, Female Infanticide, and the Meriah Sacrifice. 

t 

* 146. The prohibition of Suttee by the British Government is now 

A familiar tale. In the time of those who preceded me great progress had 
been mada in'persuadiqg all Native Princes to unite in denouncing the 
rite, and in punishipg those who should disregard the prohibition. 

The'Government of India, since 1848, has had only to follow up 
the> measures of preceding yeara , ‘ 

^ When Suttee has occurred in any. independent State, no opportunity 
of remonstrating has been lost ; w{^en it Jias occurred in any District which 
was within our* control, no indulgence has been shown to the culprita 
Thus, renewed remeimtranoes have been addressed to Ulwar, Bee- 
kaneer and Oodeypore, 
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But in Doongurporc, a petty State under our direct management, 
where the Thakoor’s son took 'part in a Suttee, the son and two Brah- 
mins who abetted his crime were condemned to imprisonment for three 
years in irons ; while the Thakoor hiipself, for tile same three years, was 
mulcted in half the revenue of his pasaessions. 

The performance of the rite of Suttee is now a. rare occurrence, 
either in Mahometan or Native States. 


1 47. Thuggee has become almost unknown in the Provinces of India 
which lie to the Eastward of the Sutlej. The dotactivo establishments 
of the Government are still maintained ; but the brotherhood has dis- 
appeared ; and the crime qf Thuggee, in the peculiar sense in which the 
word is familiarly understood, can hardly now be said to exist. 

The Provinpes beyond the Sutlej are excepted in the preceding para- 
grapls because it appeared towards the close of 1851 that Thuggee, which 
it was previously^ supposed ha4 never passed to the Westward of the 
Sutlej, had obtained a footing in the Punjab. The Board of Adminis- 
tration, however, were able to state in 1852, that 
First Report, para. 187. ‘Punjabee Thugs are not so dangerous as 

“ their brethren of Hindostan, The origin of the crime is comparatively 
“ of recent date. Thesg Thugs have none of the subtle sagacity, the 
“ insidious perseverance^ the religious faith, the dark superstition, the 
“ sacred ceremonies, the peculiar dialect, the mysterious bond of union, 
“ which s^terribfy distinguish the Indian Thugs. They are merely an 
“ organized Sodyof highv^aymen, and murderers, rude, ferocious, and des- 
“ perate. They nearly ail belong to one class of Sikhs, and that the lowest” 
In 1854, the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab^as* able to report 
to the Government regarding Thuggee, that “during 1852, the last year 
“ in which the crime had any chance of making head, there were only 


“ thirty-five murders. Since that year the crime vould appear to be almost 
“ extinct During 1853 there was only one murder reported,” 

Wherefore, even in its last refuge, the Provinces across the Sutlej,^ 
while they were still under the idominion of flie Sikhs, the crime of 
Thuggee egm hardly now be said to exist 

In truth the only aspect in Jwhich,Thug8 can now be seen in India 
is in^ that of a well-conducted community at Jubbulpore, where ^he 
former approvers of tBo tribe, together with* their relatives and their 
defendants, ara kept under inspottion j and where they form a quiet 
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and prosperous colony, remarkable only for the industry which they 
exhibit, and for tljc excellence of the fabrics produced by their hands, — 
fabrics which have taken their place in t^e great Exhibitions of London 
and of Paris, and which are said t^ have done no discredit there to the 
manufacturing skill of Indian nations. * 

t 

« 

1 48. The exist^ce of tho practice of Female Infanticide among 
the liajpoots and other tribes of India has long been well Unowii. Tlic 
British Government has long striven against it, and denounced tho 
cruelty of those by whom it was countenanced, 

A great success regarding it was achieved, some years since, within 
the Provinces of Hindostan,« by the energy £ 4 idf influence of Mr. Charles 
Kaikes ; and large numbers of Native tribes and families were then in- 
duced to set their faces against it. But the greatest tr^mph which has 
yet been accomplished has been within the Punjab. • 

Enquiry ^ad shown that the BajpoQts, the Beder^ (or descendants of 
Nanuck,) tho Khutrees of the Sinde Doabs, and even the Suddozye 
Pathans, the Mahomedan tribes of Mooltan, and the wandering pastoral 
races in the central wastes of the Punjab, were all, more or less, addicted 
to this inhuman custom. The causes whiefl led to it were found to bo 
Second Punjab Report; two-fold,— « pride of birtl^ and pride of purse ; that 
para. 171. « parents murder theij infant daugliteiic^ either 

• because they cannot afford the marriage expenditure which must one 

day be incurred on their account, or because they foresee dfticultios in 
marrying them suitably.^" ' 

Great exertions were made by all the Officers in the Punjab, among 
whom Mr. Eaikes was now included. 

* On their recommendation the Governor General in Council author- 
ized the convening of a great Meeting of the representatives of all the 
tribes at Umritsor in 1$53. 

Tho Meeting wa*, held ; and the assembled delegates united cordially 
in tho a(foption and promulgation of certain rules, their observance of 

* whi«h would effectually^secure that na man should feel any real difficulty 
jn^ro«’ding for his daughter iu marnage, and should conseqijently have 
no motive for thecommissiou of Ipfantkide. * 

These Rules were adopted in the other Districts of tho Punjab,; and 
'Maharaja Ghokb Sing; in jike manner, vbluntal'ily and in public Dur- 
bar^ adc^tod the Bidie&for the great Rajpoot dw witMit his Dominions. 
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“ If,” as the Chief Commissioner has remarked, “ future success 
Becomi Punjab Report; “ should firown these initiatory measures, then, in 
pixra. 177. «f gome rospects, a social revolution will have been 

“ effected. Not only will a barbarous jyid secret ^rime have ceased, but 
“ endless abuses connected with betrothal will bo repressed, domestic 
“ morality improved, and the female position secured." 

149. fFonly remains to notice the measures that have been taken 
for the suppression of Meriah Sacrifice. 

This horrible rite, which consisted in the sacrifice with every circum- 
stance of atrocity of young human victims, for the propitiation of the 
special divinity which iM-osided over the fertility of the earth, prevails 
only among the Hill and jungle tribes of the Province of Orissa. Mea- 
sures for the suj^ession of the rite had been undertaken before the year 
1848.» They had been steadily pursued in subsequent y^ars. The na- 
ture of the count^, the nature pf the climate, the nature of the people, 
all was adverse to |uccess, nevertheless the exertions of the Officers to 
whom the duty was entrusted have been singularly successful. Multi- 
tudes of victims during tha* tkno have been rescued from the horrible fate 
that awaited them, and haveT)een settled in villages within our control. 
The various tribes have, .one by one, consented to aban don the rite ; and 
from the narrative given papers which were published upon this 

subject by the Government, it does not appear over-sanguine to anticipate, 
that as regards the tribes which are at all subject to our influence or lie 
within our *reach, thte Ideriah Sacrifice may be considered to be at 
an end. 


150. If large improvements have been made undfer the various 
departments of Civil administration during the last«eight years, the mili- 
tary branch of the Service has received its full measure of attention and 
amendment. ; . 

151. ‘.The position<of theNatireSoldier in India has long beeiAuohegll 

to leave hardly any circuiflstancer of Ws conation in need of improve- 
ment, . 

The condition of flie European Soldier^on the other Jhfind, was sus- 
ceptible o{ greatwmprovejpent, imd*has received it liberally. His terms 
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of service, liis food, his lodging, have all been bettered during these 
years, and infinitely greater care than licretofore has been bestowed upon 
his occupation, his recreation and his health. 

The Regimeiits ir? Her ^laje^ty's Service, no longer condemned to 
the prolonged banishment to which they were formerly subject, are to 
be relieved everyr twelve years. 

The rations of thfe European Soldier have been greatly improved. 

Strict Rules have l)ccn laid down to ensure that the rations should 
be of proper quality, and, as a further security, a Victualling Sergeant 
lias been attached to European Corps. 

The pernicious system under which a morning dram was served out 
to every Soldier before his breakfast has beei>- abolished. 

The use of spirits at all by the Soldier has been discouraged to the 
utmost. 

To that end Malt Liquor is annually imported froip England in enor- 
mous quantities by the Government, and‘ is served ou^ to the Troops at 
reasonable rates. The benefits which are likely to ar^se from the intro- 
duction of this change cannot be estimated too highly. 

In like manner, to remove from the Soldier temptations to excess 
under which he lay before, the system whfeh prevails irt Her Majesty s 
Army, of paying the trooj)s daily, has been extended to the troops of the 
lion ble Company. , •- 

The lodging of the Soldier has been greatly improved, and no nation 
can show better or more appropriate quarters for its troops than the 
Government now provides for European Soldiers fn the East, 

No Barrack in the Plains is now built with less than twenty-four feet 
of height within. are raised from the ground, and every appliance 
for cleanliness, ventilation, and healthiness, which experience has suggested 
or ingenuity can devise, is introduced into the buildings. 

At Peshawur and i/i the Hills the height of the Barracks has been 
adapted to the coldeji; nature of the climate, at the wish of the Military 
Authorities themselves. 

. Within eight years^new Barracks ♦have been built, or are being built, 
at JPesl»awur, Nowshera, Rawul Pindeo, Sealkote, Lahore, Rangoon, and 
Thayetmyo. . * * 

Old Barracks have been replaced, or are being replaced, by new 
buildings JTerozepore,. S;jibathoo, Kussowlie, Umballa, Agra, Cawn- 
pore, Fort William^ Moulmein, and Hyderabad in the 4Deccaijf. 
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In every case, as a general rule, separate Barracks a?e built for the 
married men of every Keginient* y 

Proper provision for washiifg and cleanliness has been made in all 
the new plans, and of late Reading Rooms have IjgenJficlude^i in the 
design for each Barrack, • 

The scanty comforts of the Soldier within his quarters have also 
been increased. / 

Pimkhsi^ are hung in every barrack as in a private house. • 

In the colder Provinces additional Yed covering is now issued, and a 
certain proportion of fuel is allowed.* 

A chest, too, is provided for every man at his bed-side by the Govern- 
ment, and canvas bags ^r^ supjdied for thq conveyance of his baggage 
when marching, instead of the cumbrous wooden boxes which the men 
dragged with from station to station, when they were their own 

property. ^ 

Lastly, it lias|je(m ordered, Jhat wherever means can tie found, swim- 
ming-baths shall constructed for the European Soldiers at every station. 

For the instruction of Soldiers and their children, books and sta- 
tionery and furniture for Regimental Schools are now supplied by tliej 
Government; further, a NSrmal School for training School-masters 
(Non-Commissioned OlQccrs or Privates) has been attached to the Law- 
reaco^sylum. ^ 

For the recreation of the Soldiers, and for encouraging them tr 
useful occupations, Soldiers' Gardens have in some Stations been already 
formed, and*it is intoifde^ that a SoldieFs Garden should form a part oi 
every Cantonment in which European Troops are quartered. 

Work -sheds also have been authorized in conjiexion with every 
♦ Barrack, and implements and materials for diflerent kinds of handicr5.jt 
are to be provided by the Government. 

Fertile encouragement of the class of NoivComniissKunid Ollicers^ 
it has been ordered that Annuities not cxceeiU^ig £ 20 , should, as 
in Her Majesty’s Service, be granted to Sergeants of the Hon'ble 
Company's Armies, *as rewards J^r distinguisheif or meritorious ser'iices. 

Mor® especially ofc late yeartjf solicitous care has been show^for the 
preservation and for till? rest^ratioii of the health of the European 
SoUCer. ^ ^ * 

Measures have Been taken for the eq^dy* despatch by steam to tlia 
Upper Sro\ incts of all Jiecruits ^ho arrive from En^aud ; and the 

K 
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departure of tbe Invalids of every season has been facilitated and ex- 
pedited by making use of the Indus route. 

152. The temporary Barracks run up at Subathoo and Kussowlie 
are now being re-plac§d by buildings of the best description. At Bug- 
shaie magnificent barracks have already been built ; three full Begi- 
ments, therefore, may fiow bo quartered on the Hills near Simla. 

A few years agO tthe only Convalescent Depot for European troops 
was at Landour, above Mussoorie. 

A second Depot was subsequently formed at Darjeeling, for the use of 
the troops in the Lower Provinces, .r 

The great benefit which was derived from these sanitary Depots led 
speedily to an increase in th^ir number. . 

A Depot has accordingly been formed at Murree, above KawulPindee. 
Another has been sanctioned in the Chuniba Hills, at ihe head of the 
Baree Doab. Another is being built at Dhurumsala, near Kangra* ; and 
a site has been selected for another in t]\e Hills not frr from Nynee Tab 

153. Much inconvenience having been felt fron^j. the tardy system 
which had been followed in the posting of Cadets, rules were laid 
down for expediting the posting. At the came time measures were 
adopted for ensuring the speedy conveyancS of all such »young Officers 
to the Regiments to which they had severally begn posted. 

154). Encouragement was held out to all Officers of the A»fc.^y to 
, acquire a high knowledge of the Native languages, the grant of 
pecuniary rewards to those who should pass examinations of a certain 
specified standard. ' 

In order to ensure that at least a competent knowledge of the 
Native languages should be possessed by those appointed to Staff Office 
or' to any detached charge, every Officer was required to pass a prescribed 
examination in Hindoostanee. 

All Officers already 'holding such appointments who did not pass the 
examination by a certain date were remanded to their Regiments. 

To correct the uncertainty which prevailed in the application of this 
' rule,» a fixed standard of ^proficiency wasblaid down, alid the qualifications 
of candidates are no longer decided fcyeStation Committees, br^jb by Ex- 
aminers at Calcutta. ^ ^ * 

155. The evils inseparable from a seniority system had long Veen 
felt, in the advanced age .an^J, consequently’ the ftequent incapacity of 
Officers who in their turh to Compands oi Divisions and 
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Brigades in the Indian Army: the Government of*X4idia at length 
found it necessary to interfere. * Tlie Government decjifred, that while 
the claims of seniority in the appointment of Officers to Divisional and 
Brigade Commands should always allowed dm weight, tllSy should 
be less deferred to than heretofore. m Government further declared, 
that, in making such appointments, the governing pripciple should not 
be the rejechon of no man unless he were notoric^sly and scandalously 
incapable, but rather the selection of ^o man, whatever his statfding, 
uidess he was confessedly capable and efficient 

The Supreme Government, hall done its utmost to act up to this 
principle in all appointments made since the time at which it was pro- 
mulgated. • 

156. The more recent Regulations wjiich have been laid down by 
the Home Authorities have tended materially to promote the wholesome 
end of placing high Commands in the hands of such Officers only as are 
still in the full vfcour of their mental and bodily powers. 

Those Reguiitions are a fit subject of congratulation for all who feel 
an interest in the welfare and efficiency of the Indian Army. 

157. The Indian .frmv, however, has still higher cause for congra- 
tulating itself, on the graci<^ favor which "the Sovereign has lately 
shown towards it, in rmsing its Officers from the derogatory position in 
whic^ they have hitherto ^tood, and in granting to them the recognition, 
which until noV has been denied to them, of their military rank in every# 
part of thc^ British Doi^jinions and throughout the world. 

168. The recital of what the Government of the Hon'ble Company 
has done during thedast eight years for the Officers and Soldiers of the 
' Army who serve in India, cannot bo more appropriate!/ closed than by 
making mention of the care it has shown for the Orphan Children of 
those who have been attached to its Service. 

In the belief that the climate of Bengal was cnervatihg^md injurious 
to the health of the children •of the Military Orplian School, who have 
hitherto been collqpted in an Institution at Calcutta, the Govemment 
resolved to move the Lower 0<5ph.^n School to the climate of the ’Hills, 
and to attach it there^to the Lawrence Asylum. 

This benevolent resolution has-been carried into^ effect, with what 
benefit to the health^and vigor of the children can he fully apprecig-ted 
. only by those who have seen the ^aspect ^f* the European children m 
Bengal'^ an^ have been^able to cqjatrast it with# the ruddy, stput, English 



appearance of ‘ those who from an early age have had the Lawrence 
.Asylum and its mountain climate as their constant home. 


» 159. Since the year 1818, nearly (ivery department connected with 
the Military branch of the Service has been revised and amended. 

At the commcncrfinent of the period above-mentioned, and long pre- 
vioiis'ly, the control over these several Departments had been committed 
chiefly to the Military Board. 

The constitution of the Board itfeelf was faulty, and the duties which 
had boon imposed upon it were more onerous than could have been well 
performed by any Board, ^ven if its organizutibp had been good. The 
Department of Public Works,, the Commissariat Department, the Stud 
Department, the Ordnance Department, with many other duties, all 
were managed by tlie Military Board ; and all were managed badly.’ 

The withdrawal of the Department of Public Work^^i from the control 
of the Military Board, and the reasons for the mea.^ ire, have already 
been narrated in a preceding paragraph. 

IGO. A Commission was appointed to* enquire into the system of 
Army Commissariat in Bengal. 

The result of the enquiry led to the immediate withdrawal of the 
Commissariat Department also from the con/xol of the Military T[?oard. 
‘Effect was again given to the principle of individual responsibility and 
individual authority, and the control of the Comnjiissariat Depp^rtment was 
entrusted to the Ofiicer at its head, the Commissarry General of the Army. 

Various amendments of detail were introduced., Great care has been 
taken in the selfectwn of Officers for the Department, and a rule has. 
been laid down that no Officer shall be confirmed in his appointment 
until he shall have proved his fitness by passing a searching examination, 
after a due f^eribd of prolmtion, 

The Account brarft3h of the Department, which was its weakest point, 
^has been strengthened and completely reformed, by the appointment of a 
separkto Officer of Audit. 

Another vital change has been effected by reJ5[uiring the al^lition of 
Persian Accounts,, and by insi^^ting ofi the rendering of all Accounts at oAce 
in English. The st 5 lcc^ss of this change has b^en copplete, and^ its eflfbcts 
are already stri,|iingiy^ apparent in ^he prompt rendering of every 
Monthly S\atemenyifollowed by an eqjially prompt audilJI 
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The substitution of hired cattle for the use of the GojPmmont in lieu 
of animals bred and niaintaiuotf by the Government itseW 'vfas a change 
luardly less important than that which has just before been noted. 

Though the niea^pre is described^n a single it Ifas given a 

large financial saving to the Government, while^ it has preserved full 
efficiency in the public carriage of the Army. • 

The e^cct of these several changes has been *1 sincerely believe, to 
render the Commissariat Department ^f the Army as effective, for peace 
or war, as that of the best organized among the Armies of Europe. 

161. The efficacy of the principle of unity of authority and imity of 

responsibility having thus been recognized, it was speedily extended 
to other Departments.^* • • 

At the suggestion of the Hon ble Comt itself, the Stud Department 
was withdrawn from the control of the Military Board, and was placed 
tinder a single head, the Superintendent of Studs. 

This department was also Subjected to the scrutiny of a Commission, 

Various changes were suggested in the Report, some of which ha\o 
already been effected, while others must, of necessity, be gradually 
introduced. * 

162. Lastly, the Ordnance Commissariat Department, with Powder 
Manufactories, Gun Foundry, and Gun Qarri^e Agency, was taken 
from tile control of the* Military Board, and was'placed under the charge 
of a single Officer, the Inspector General of Ordnance. 

163. These great ciianges having been completed, the Military Boaril 
of the Bengal Army was abolished. 

The same measure will be carried into effect in the other Presi- 
dencies, doubtless, without undue delay. 


Two other measures connected with military affains still remain 
to be noticed. 

* 

It had long been known that the punishment of transportation was 
not viewed with apprehension tl^e European^oldiers serving in iodiOi 
On the eontrary, it haSi seemed iUPmany instances to be regarded rather 
as an advantage to a coimct wllo sheuld be^sent from India. The risk 
of transportation, therefore^ had ceased to deter mei^rom crime. 

In order to correct this great evil, tljC ^Tovernmen^.at the recom-i 
mendation pf the Military Authorities, has resolved to build a Q0ixpral 
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Military Prisoni,^where Soldiers, now usually condemned to transportation, 
may be impiifen#! for the long terms to which they may be sentenced. 

It is hoped that this measure will chock the grave and growing evil 
which has already!, reff noticed. 

165. A great military reform has bhen effected in the re-organiza- 
tion of the Clothing Department of the Indian Army. 

Proceeding on th^ Report of a Commission appointed^ to enquire 
into the working of the former system, the Government of India, with the 
sanction of the Hon’ble Court, wholly abolished the Off-reckoning Fund. 

From the 1st January 1855, tlfe Clothing of the Army has been 
provided by the State. A fixed sum, calculated on the average of the off- 
reckoning shares of the preceding twenty-one yc/lfs, will be paid to Co- 
lonels of Regiments, instead of their former sliares of the Off-reckoning 
Fund. The Clothing Board has been dissolved, and the Department 
has been placed under a Superintendent of Army Clothing alone. 

By this measure the system of clothing the Arml'' was freed from 
many influences calculated to prove injurious to iu; great and mis- 
chievous delays have been avoided ; and the Senior Officers of f'e 
Army have been relieved from a position 'which was fre<iuently and 
plausibly made a matter of reproach against them. ' 

In effecting this refornrv the Government of 'the Hon'ble Company 
anticipated the act oPNihe Imperial Govenjmefat, by whom a similar 
'reform in regard to the Clothing of the Royal Army Ytas determined 
upon, not long after it had been adopted in India. 


166. The'Ecflosiastical and the Medical Establishments of the Go- 
vernment being technically attached to the Military Branch of the 
Public Service, they have not been referred to until now. 

The Ecclesiastical Establishment has been largely increased during 
the last eight years,<to meet tiie additional call for religious instruction 
^which has been created by the formation of many new stations in the 
soveitd Provinces which fiave been a^ddk« to the Empire. 

Thc< Court has also given its sanction to the occasional employment 
of other Clergymen, not bcipg in the Sdi'vice of the Hon’ble Company, 
when Chaplains on^hc Establishment may not be available. 

167. The ^proper pro’^isfep of pl^es of worship for the servants ai^d 
8oldi<^.jpf ^the Qovcrumnnt has been established on a Kbcrji,! end sure 
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footing. In every case, in which a place of Protestant woi^ip is required, 
the Government undertakes to* provide one, proporlyAdd^ted to the 
purpose, but of tl»ft plainest a?id simplest form. The Government at 
the same time expects^at the eommugity which i*~J'‘i-wor3h$ therein 
shall recognize its own obligations, by contributing such sums as shall 
suffice to meet the charge of giving to the building the ornament and 
architectural form which befit its sacred charficter. • 

Under this Rule, churches havp been sanctioned at Poshtiwur, 
Rjiwul Pindec, Murree, Sealkate, Mecan Me*er, Lahore, Simla, Rangoon, 
Thayotmyo, Tounghoo, Hyderabad ia Sinde, and other places. 

168. For the servants of the Government belonging to the Roman 
Catholic Church most liberal provision has likewise been made. 

I'he Government ^as lately recognized their claim to obtain from 
the Government fitting places of worship, on the sai^ conditions as their 
Proto^Xant brethren. * 

1 69. Salariet been gsanted to three Roman Catholic Bishops, 
one in each Pros! jbney, by whom certain duties connected with the 
business of the Government arc performed. 

The salaries of the prles1;8 have been revised and augmented 

Separate Btiriid Grounds been ordered to be set apart for mem- 
bers of the Roman Catlnfiic Church, and evcry,care has been taken by the 
Goverhihent to ensure that t^io Clergy of th.at persuasion shall have no just 
cause to complainof want of due consideration or of inequality of treatment. 

170. In the Medicql Department, additional advantages have been 
granted by the IIonT>r{* Court to Natives who apply themselves to the 
study of the medical profession, by the allotment of higher allowances 
than before to the class of Sub-Assistant Surgeons. 

171. The establishment of Dispensaries has, probably, been pro- 
ductive of a larger amount of material benefit to the population of India 
than aiqj other institution which we have intrc^iucod ambn^ them. It 
is therefore satisfactory to bo abl« to state, that dffring these years the 
number of Dispensaries has been largely increased. 

172. The subject of VaccinilCio]j, and the question of the best iftode 
of defending the population agaiuiff the dreadful scourge of suAli-pox, 
which commits such havoc among its %ienso passes, has occupied much 
of the»attonj,ion of the Goverpment. Some progress ^as been already- 
made, and it is believed that genera^ and e(B85fual measipr^s for check* 
ing, if not*for*whWly counteracting, Jthis great evil will yet be 4evised.. 



173. In flpSS, aJmisiiiion to the Medical Service was thrown open to 
competition ky Ijl classes. 

Already one Native of India, Dr. Cliuckorbuttvp who had becai edu- 
cated in i years hefofe, has taken aii antage of the opening 

created by Parliament, and has won for^ liiinself a Comiuissioii as Assis- 
tant Surgeon in the Service of the Hon'ble Company. 

174?. Before resigning the Government of India, I submitted for the 
consideration of the Council proposals for the enlargement and the 
improvement of the Medical Service. The proposals met with the 
entire concurrence of the Council, and have been transmitted to England. 

If they should receive the approval of the Hon'blc Court, and should 
be carried into effect, the Medical Service ofc the East India Company 
will then be second to none in the world. 


175. During the years that have passed since 1 8 tS, the Legislation of 
the Government of India has embraced a great Variety of subjects, and has 
effected many amendments of the Law. Some of these may be mentioned. 

176. Under the head of Criminal Justice and Police, Acts have 
been passed for the moic certain puuishnient of persons guilty of the 
crimes of Thuggee and Poisoning, of tampering with thg Army or Navy, 
and of Kidnapping and Crimping. 

Acts have also been passed for tht' punishment of Ministerial and Police 
Officers guilty of corruption and of public Accountants guilty of default. 
Counsel lias been allowed by Law to prisoners. 

The branding of convicts has been abolished. 

Provision has been made for the custody of criminal lunatics. 

BetteJ provision Inrs been made for the trial of charges of miscon- 
duct brought against public Officers. c 

On the other hand, protection has been given by Law to public 
Officers when acting in good faith. ^ ‘ 

Measures have been taken for ttle improvement of the administra- 
tion of Criminal Justice, by defining the powers of the Nizamut Adawlut, 
by the appointmec't of Deputy Magistrates in Bombay, and by^other 
minor alteratip^ in airfff^Prcsid^jncios, especially by the concession of 
criminal powers to Moensiffs. 
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Lastly, the power of the* Government to grant in all cases 

lias been establish^ by Law. \ 

1 77. Under tht\head of Civil J ustice and Procedure, .Ac^3 have been 

passed for extending tne jurisdiction of Moonsiffs, and for improving the 
procedure in their Courts. ^ 

The inode of procedure in regular and special ^peals has been largely 
amended, atid the jurisdiction of the Sudder Courts generally has been 
defined and improved. ^ • 

A vast improvement has been jnado in the Law of Evidence, and in 
the mode of examining witnesses. 

All judicial Officer^ have been required to write their judgments at 
once ill their own vernacular language. 

Administrators General have been appointed at all the Presidencies. 

Lastly, Small Cause Courts of extended juris3!tSlion have been estab- 
lished. 

178. The rlis’S&llaneous Legislation of the Government of India 
during this period has been very extensive and various. 

Among the principoi Acts that may be mentioned, are the new Post 
Office Act ; tl^e Railway A(jt^ the Electric Telegraph Act ; the Law for 
the Regulation of Joint Stock Companies ; the Mofussil Municipal Act ; 
the Mgnicipal and Conservancy Act for the •Presidency Towns ; the Acts 
for the Regulation of Ntftive Emigration ; the Law empowering thg 
Government to^ovy Tolls on Roads and Bridges ; the Law for the Educa- 
tion of Mint)rs ; the Indian Marriage Act ; the Law for the Naturaliza- 
tion of Aliens ; the Law rendering British Subjects liable to all Duties and 
Obligations inciTlent*to the Occupation of Land; the Apprentice Act; 
the Act for the Repeal of the Usury Laws. ^ 

179. Lastly, an Act has been passed for securing liberty of con- 
science and for the protection of Converts, and especially ^of Christian 
ConveVts, against injury in respect of property or inheritance by reason 
of a change in their redigious belief. 

180. The review, which i^jiroposed to taJ^efc this Minute, pf thd 
events of the last eight years, jpift of the fruits they have produced, 
has now been brought# to a olose. ^ No attempt has been made to em- 
bellish the narrative. It is for the most p&rt a simple recital of what 
the Govefnment of India •has dq^e. If, thfi recital should seem dry 
in itself^ it m^y be hemed that the relults which it ^ihibits, will not 
be thought *by the HonT)le Courif to be unprgfilable or disa|lpointing. 
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< One of oad not the leaet important, of those measures which 

have emanated from the Government of India during these past years, 
has been avreSoltjtioi^to require henceforth from!^ the Government of 
every Presidency, from each lieutenant-^iovernor,^' and from the Chief 
Offi^r of every' ProviiSee, an Annual Keport ; narrating the incidents 
that may have occmxes}, during the year within their several jurisdictions, 
and stating the progress that may have been made, and ali of moment 
that may have been done, in each principal Department of the Civil and 
Military Administration. ,, 

My parting hope and prayer for India is, that, in all time to come, 
these Reports from the Presidencies and Provinces under our rule may 
form, in each successive year, a happy record of peace, prosperity, and 
progresa 

(Signed) Di^LHOUSIE.' 

28<A February 185G. 






